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REGULAR  SESSION  SEPTEMBER  1958— JUNE  1959 

August    16,   Saturday Last   day   for   filing   preliminary   applications  for 

first  semester. 

September  15,  16,  Monday,  Tuesday Placement  tests  for  entering  students. 

September  15-20,  Monday-Saturday Orientation  and  registration  according  to  appoint- 
ments assigned  on  receipt  of  preliminary  applica- 
tion. No  one  permitted  to  start  registration  on 
Saturday,  September  20,  after  10  a.m. 

September  22,  Monday,  7:40  a.m Classes    begin.     All    registration    fees    increased 

$5.00  for  persons  completing  registration  on  or 
after  this  date. 

September  22,  Monday,  10:40  a.m Scholarship  Convocation 

September  26,  Friday Last  day  for  applying  to  take  the  foreign  language 

examination  for  graduate  students  to  be  admini- 
stered on  October  11,  1958. 

September  27,  Saturday,   12  Noon Last    time    for    completing    registration    for    first 

semester.  No  one  permitted  to  start  registration 
after  10  a.m.  on  this  date.  Last  time  for  adding 
courses  and  for  changing  sections. 

October  11,  Saturday Foreign  language  examination  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, 18  Anderson  Hall,  10:00-12:00  a.m. 

October  17,   18,  Friday,  Saturday Homecoming.     Classes    suspended    at    12:30    p.m. 

Friday. 

October  27,  Monday,   12  Noon Last  time  for  making  application  at  the  Office  of 

the  Registrar  for  degree  to  be  conferred  at  end  of 
first  semester. 

November  3,  Monday,  4  p.m Last  time  for  dropping  courses  without  receiving 

grade  of  E. 

November  8,  Saturday Georgia-Florida    football    game    in    Jacksonville. 

Classes  suspended. 

November  26,  Wednesday,  5:30  p.m Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

December  1,  Mon.,  7:40  a.m Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 

December  8,  Monday,  5:00  p.m Last  time  for  removing  grades  of  I  or  X  re- 
ceived in  preceding  semester  or  term  of  attendance. 

December   19,   Friday Last  day  for  applying  to  take  the  foreign  language 

examination  for  graduate  students  to  be  admini- 
stered on  January'  10,  1959. 

December  19,  Friday,  5:30  p.m Christmas  recess  begins. 

December   20,   Saturday Last    day    for   filing   preliminary    applications    for 

second  semester. 

►  7959 

Januar\'  5,  Monday  7:40  a.m Christmas  recess  ends. 
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January  9,  Friday Last  day  for  candidates  for  degrees  to  be  conferred 

at  end  of  first  semester  to  complete  correspondence 
courses. 

January  10,  Saturday Foreign  language  examination  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, 18  Anderson  Hall,  10:00-12:00  a.m. 

Januar)^  12,  Monday,  4  p.m Last  time  for  candidates  for  Master's  and  Doctor's 

degrees  to  be  conferred  at  end  of  first  semester  to 
file  theses  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

January   17,  Saturday,   2:30  p.m Final  Examination  period  begins. 

January  29,  Thursday,  4  p.m Grades  for  all  candidates  for  degrees  to  be  con- 
ferred at  end  of  first  semester  due  in  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  (special  lists  are  sent  to  the  faculty 
for  this  report.) 

January  30,  Friday Faculty  meetings,  at  times  announced  by  the  Deans, 

to  pass  upon  candidates  for  degrees. 

Januaiy  31,  Saturday,   12  Noon All  grades  for  first  semester  due  in  the  Office  of 

the  Registrar. 

January  31,  Saturda)',  8  p.m First  semester  Commencement  Convocation. 


Second  Semester 


February  4,  Wednesday Placement  Tests  for  entering  students. 

February  6,  7,  Fri.,  Sat Registration    according    to    appointments    assigned 

on  receipt  of  preliminary  application.  No  one  per- 
mitted to  start  registration  on  Saturday,  February 
7,  after  10  a.m. 

February  9,  Monday,  7:40  a.m Classes    begin.      All    registration    fees    increased 

$5.00  for  persons  completing  registration  on  or 
after  this  date. 

February  14,  Sat.,  12  Noon Last  time  for  completing  registration  for  the  sec- 
ond semester.  No  one  permitted  to  start  registra- 
tion after  10  a.m.  on  this  date.  Last  time  for 
adding  courses  and  for  changing  sections. 

March  16,  Monday,  12  Noon Last  time  for  making  application  at  the  Office  of 

the  Registrar  for  a  degree  to  be  conferred  at  the 
end  of  the  second  semester. 

March  23,  Monday  4  p.m Last  time  for  dropping  courses  without  receiving 

a  grade  of  E. 

March  26,  Thursday,  5:30  p.m Spring  recess  begins. 

March  31,  Tuesday,  7:40  a.m Spring  recess  ends. 

April  20,  Monday,  12  Noon Last  time  for  removing  grades  of  I  or  X  received 

in  preceding  semester  or  term  of  attendance. 

May  1,  Friday Last  day  for  applying  to  take  the  foreign  language 

examination  for  graduate  students  to  be  admini- 
stered on  May  9,  1959. 

May  9,  Saturday Foreign  language  examination  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, 18  Anderson  Hall,  10:00-12:00  a.m. 
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May    15,    Friday Last  day  for  candidates  for  degrees  to  be  conferred 

at  the  end  of  tiie  second  semester  to  complete  cor- 
respondence courses. 

May  16,  Saturday Last    day    for    filing    preliminary    application    for 

1959  summer  session. 

May  18,  Monday,  4  p.m Last  time  for  candidates  for  Master's  and  Doctor's 

degrees  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  second 
semester  to  file  theses  with  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

May  23,  Saturday,  2:30  p.m Final  Examination  period  begins. 

June  4,  Thursday,  4  p.m Grades  for  all  candidates  for  degrees  to  be  con- 
ferred at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  due  in 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  (special  lists  are  sent 
to  the  faculty  for  this  report.) 

June   5     Friday Faculty  meetings,  at  time  announced  by  the  Deans, 

to  pass  upon  candidates  for  degrees. 

June  6,  Saturday,  12  Noon All  grades  for  second  semester  due  in  the  Office 

of  the  Registrar. 

June  7,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  8    Monday Commencement  Convocation. 

Summer  Session  1959 

June  11,  Thursday Placement  Tests  for  entering  students. 

June  12,  13,  15,  Friday, 

Saturday,  Monday Registration    according    to    appointments    assigned 

on  receipt  of  preliminary  application. 
June  16,  Tuesday,  7  a.m Classes    begin.     All    registration    fees    increased 

$5.00   for  persons  completing  registration  on  or 

after  this  date. 

June  17,  Wednesday,  5  p.m Last  time  for  completing  registration  for  the  sum- 
mer session.  No  one  will  be  permitted  to  start 
registration  after  3  p.m.  on  this  date.  Last  time 
for  adding  courses  or  changing  sections. 

June  20,  Saturday,  12  Noon Last  time  for  making  application  at  the  Office  of 

the  Registrar  for  degree  to  be  conferred  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  session. 

July  3,  Friday Last  day  for  applying  to  take  the  foreign  language 

examination  for  graduate  students  to  be  admini- 
stered on  July  11,  1959. 

July  4,  Saturday Holiday.    Classes  suspended. 

July  6,  Monday,  4  p.m Last  time  for  dropping  courses  without  receiving 

a  grade  of  E. 

July  11,  Saturday Foreign  language  examination  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, 18  Anderson  Hall,  10:00-12:00  a.m. 

July  17,  Friday Last  day  for  candidates  for  degrees  to  be  conferred 

at  end  of  the  summer  session  to  complete  corres- 
pondence courses. 
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July  20,  Monday,  4  p.m Last  time  for  candidates  for  Master's  and  Doctor's 

degrees  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
session  to  file  theses  with  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

August  4,  Tuesday,  7  a.m Final  examination  period   begins.    First   semester 

registration  begins  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
summer  session. 

August  6,  Thursday,  4  p.m Grades  for  all  candidates  for  degrees  to  be  con- 
ferred at  the  end  of  the  summer  session  are  due  in 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

August  7,   Friday Faculty    meetings,    at    times    announced    by    the 

Deans,  to  pass  upon  candidates  for  degrees. 

August  8,  Saturday,  12  Noon All   grades   for   the   summer   session   due   in   the 

Office  of  the  Registrar. 

August  8,  Saturday,  8  p.m Summer  Commencement  Convocation. 
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James  J.  Love,  Chairman Agriculturist 

Quincy,  Florida 

James  D.  Camp  Banker 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida 

J.  J.  Daniel  Attorney  at  Law 

Jacksonville,   Florida 

William  C.  Gaither  Attorney  at  Law 

Miami,  Florida 

S.  Kendrick  Guernsey  Businessman 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Joe  K.  Hays  Citrus  Grower  and  Banker 

Winter  Haven,  Florida 

Ralph  L.  Miller  Citrus  Grower 

Orlando,   Florida 
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Tallahassee,  Florida 
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J.  Wayne  Reitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President  of  the  University 

TuRPiN  Chambers  Bannister,  F.A.I.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.F.A Dean  of  the  College  of 

Architecture  and  Fine  Arts 

Robert  Colder  Beaty,  M.A Dean  of  Students 

Joseph  Riley  Beckenbach,  Ph.D Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Alvah  Alden  Beecher,  M.M Director  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 

Marna  Venable  Brady,  Ed.D Dean  of  Women 

Marvin  Adel  Brooker,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Henry  Anderson  Fenn,  LL.B Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 

Willard  Merwin  Fifield,  M.S Provost  for  Agriculture 

Perry  Albert  Foote,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 

Linton  E.  Grinter,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Director  of  Research 

Arnold  Brams  Grobman,  Ph.D Director  of  the  Florida  State  Museum 

Lewis  Francis  Haines,  Ph.D Director  of  the  University  Press 

Lester  Leonard  Hale,  Ph.D Dean  of  Men 

George  Thomas  Harrell,  M.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine 

Donald  John  Hart,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 

Leland  Wilbur  Hiatt Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 

Richard  Sadler  Johnson,  B.S.P Registrar 

William  Ellis  Jones,  B.S.B.A Business  Manager 

Clemens  Marcus  Kaufman,  Ph.D Director  of  the  School  of  Forestry 

Marvin  Arnold  Kreidberg,  B.S.,  Colonel,  Infantry Professor  of  Military 

Science  and  Tactics 

Winston  Woodard  Little,  M.A Dean  of  the  University  College 

Darrel  Jay  Mase,  Ph.D Coordinator  of  the  Florida  Center  of  Clinical  Services 

Ralph  Emerson  Page,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Harry  Melvin  Philpott,  Ph.D Vice  President  of  the  University 

Russell  Spurgeon  Poor,  Ph.D Provost  for  Health  Center 

Ralph  Rhudy,  Colonel,  Air  Force Professor  of  Air  Science  and  Coordinator  of 

Military  Departments 

Bert  Clair  Riley,  B.S.A Dean  of  the  General  Extension  Division 

Allen  Orrin  Skaggs,   B.A.J Editor  of  the  University  News  Bureau 

Kenneth  F.  Small Director  of  Radio  Station  WRUF 

Dorothy  Mary  Smith,  M.Ed Dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing 

Dennis  Keith  Stanley,  M.A.E Dean  of  the  College  of  Physical 

Education  and  Health 

Marshall  Owen  Watkins,  D.P.A Director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Joseph  Weil,  M.S Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Director  of  the 

Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station 

Rae  O.  Weimer Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications 

Stanley  LeRoy  West,  LL.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S Director  of  the  University  Libraries 

Joseph  Benton  White,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 

A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  Ph.D Director  of  the  School  of  Inter-American  Studies 

George  Robert  Woodruff,  B.S.E Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
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Officers  of  Instruction, 
Research  and  Administration 
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(The  first  date  indicates  the  year  of  current  academic  employment;  the  dates  in  brackets, 
prior  academic  employment;  the  last  date,  year  of  present  rank.) 

Abbey,  Walter  Raynard,  B.S.M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics  (1956- 

1956). 
Abbott,    Ouida   Davis,    Ph.D.    (Missouri),   Home   Economist,   Agricultural   Experiment 
Station   (1925-1925). 

AcKERSON,  Robert  Henry,  Ph.D.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  (1955-1955). 

Adams,  Clinton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Art  and  Head  of  Department  (1957-1957). 

Adams,  Courtland  Smedley,  B.E.E.,  Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment  Station   (1952-1952)    (Resigned  October  4,  1957). 

Adams,  Frank  Thompson,  Ed.D.   (Florida),  Assistant  Prcfessor  and  Head  of  Business 
Education,  General  Extension  Division  (1946-1947). 

Adams,  Perry  Ronald,  M.A.E.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1953-1957). 

Ahrens,  Maurice  Russell,  Ed.D.   (Denver),  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  (1954-1955). 

Albertson,  Rachel,  B.A.,  Editor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1948- 
1948). 

Albrecht,  Ruth  E.,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Professor  of  Family  Life  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment (1957-1957). 

Alexander,  Alice  Elizabeth,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library  and  Instructor  in  Li- 
brary Science  (1957  [51-56]  1951). 

Alleger,  Daniel  Eugene,  M.S.,  Associate  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1945-1945). 

Allen,  Billy  Jay,  M.A.,  Assistant  State  Boys'  4-H  Club  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1957  [53-55]  1957). 

Allen,  Gilbert  M.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Director  of  Purchasing  (1952-1952). 

Allen,   John   Stuart,   Ph.D.    (New  York),   Vice  President  of  the  University    (1948- 
1948)   (Resigned  August  21,  1957). 

Allen,  Robert  John,  Ph.D.  (Maryland),  Assistant  Agronomist,  Everglades  Experiment 
Station  (1950-1950). 

Allison,  Robert  Verrill,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers),  Fiber  Technologist,  Everglades  Experiment 
Station  (1926-1926). 

Almeida,  John  S.,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting  (1955-1955). 

Alston,   Clifford,  M.S.A.,   Farm  and  Home  Development  Specialist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  (1956-1956). 

Alsup,  George  Wroten,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1955-1955). 

Ames,  Burton  Weber,  M.A.E.,  Director  of  Employee  Personnel  Services  (1923-1948). 

Amor,   Manuel,  M.P.H.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education    (1955-1955). 

Anderson,   Carl  Arthur,   M.B.A.,   C.P.A.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting   (1947- 
1950). 
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Anderson,  Chris  William,  Ph.D.  (California),  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1950-1950). 

Anderson,  Montgomery  Drummond,  Ph.D.  (Brookings),  Professor  of  Business  Sta- 
tistics and  Economics  (1927-1927). 

Anderson,  Richard  James,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Associate, 
Psychological  Clinic  (1946  [43-44]  1956). 

Anderson,  Roland  Lewis,  Research  Associate,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment 
Station  (1957-1957). 

Andry,  Carl  Franklin,  Ph.D.   (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  of  Logic   (1955-1955). 

Ansley,  a.  E.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Assistant  Business  Manager,  Health  Center  (1956-1956). 

Anthony,  David  S.,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1955-1955). 

Anton,  Aaron  H.,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Instructor  in  Pharmacology,  College  of  Medicine 
(1956-1956). 

Apperson,  Frances  Eugenia,  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Head  of  Documents 
Department  (1943-1948). 

Aratowsky,  Bernard,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Lan- 
guages (1950-1955). 

Arcos,  Joseph  C,  D.Sc.  (Paris),  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Cancer  Research  (1957- 
1957). 

Arcos,   Martha,   M.S.,   Interim  Instructor  in  Chemistry    (1957-1957). 

Are  AN,  Victor  Manuel,  M.D.  (Madrid),  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  College  of 
Medicine  (1957-1957) 

Argus,  Mary  Frances,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Research  Professor,  Cancer  Research 
(1952-1956). 

Arnett,  William  Tobias,  M.A.Arch.,  Professor  of  Architecture;  Dean  Emeritus,  Col- 
lege of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts   (1933-1949). 

Arnold,  Lillian  Eleanore,  M.S.,  Associate  Botanist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1935-1953). 

Arnold,  P.  T.  Dix,  M.S.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Associate  Dairy 
Husbandman,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1931-1952). 

Arrington,  Harry  B.,  B.S.,  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  (1957-1957). 

Arrington,  Lewis  Roberts,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Nutrition 
and  Associate  Animal  Nutritionist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1952  [46-50] 
1957). 

Arthur,  Robert  Harward,  M.A.,  Clinician,  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  (1957-1957). 

Ash,  Willard  Osborne,  Ph.D.  (Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute),  Associate  Professor 
of  Statistics,  Agronomy,  and  Consultant,  Statistical  Laboratory   (1957-1957). 

Atchley,  Mell  H.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  (1947-1947). 

Athearn,  James  Lomen,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Insurance  (1957- 
1957). 

Atkins,  Cedric  Donald,  B.S.,  Chemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1951-1951). 

Attaway,  Herbert  Bailey,  M.S.F.,  Superintendent,  State  Forest  Ranger  School  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  (1954-1954). 

AuFFENBERG,  WALTER  A.,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
(1956-1956). 

Austin,    Oliver   Luther,    Ph.D.    (Harvard),   Assistant  Curator  of  Biological   Sciences,. 

Florida  State  Museum  (1957-1957). 
AwTREY,   Robert  Adair,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Mathematics   (1954-1954). 
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Babb,  Evelyn  M.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1952-1953)    (Resigned  October  10, 

1957). 
Bachman,    Harold  Burton,   B.S.,   Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  Bands    (1948- 

1949). 
Baggarly,  Nathaniel  Perry,  B.M.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School   (1957- 

1957). 
Bailey,  James  William,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Administration,  OflFice  of  the  Vice  President 

for  Academic  AflFairs  (1953-1953). 
Bailey,  Thomas  Lee,  Ph.D.    (Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

and    Associate    Research    Professor,    Engineering    and    Industrial    Experiment    Station 

(1953-1957). 
Baker,  Aaron  Sidney,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State),  Assistant  Soils  Chemist,  North  Florida 

Experiment  Station  (1955-1955). 
Baker,  Frank  Sloan,  M.S.,  Assistant  Animal  Husbandman,  North  Florida  Experiment 

Station   (1945-1945). 
Baker,   Melvin  Ch.\rles,  Ed.D.    (Illinois),  Professor  of  Education   (1952-1956). 
Baldwin,  Doris  Emily,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant,  Cancer  Research  (1957-1957). 
Baldwin,  William  Marshall,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Mechanics  (1957-1957). 
Bangs,  John  R.,  M.E.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Management  (1957-1957). 
Bannister,  Turpin  Chambers,  F.A.I.A.,  Ph.D.   (Harvard),  D.F.A.   (Honorary),  Dean 

of  the  College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  and  Professor  of  Architecture  (1957- 

1957). 
Baranowski,    Richard   Matthew,    Ph.D.    (Connecticut),   Assistant  Entomologist,   Sub- 
tropical Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 
Baringer,  William  Eldon,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  (1947-1949). 
Barnes,  Robert  Lloyd,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Forest  Research  (1951- 

1955)   (Resigned  September  15,  1957). 
Baroff,    Eugene,    B.A.,    Curator,    Collection   of   Creative   Writings,   University   Library 

(1957  [48-56]  1951). 
Barr,   William   Howard,   B.S.,  Major,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Army  Science 

and  Tactics  (1956-1956). 
Barrett,  Albert  Michael,  Ph.D.   (Pennsylvania  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Psychology  (1953-1953). 
Barrineau,  Thomas  Lorren,  M.A.E.,  District  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education  (1946- 

1947). 
Barron,    Rodger   William,    B.A.,    Assistant   in   Chemistry,    Citrus   Experiment   Station 

(1956-1956). 
Barrow,  Colin  Home,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Physics  (1956-1956). 
Barrows,  Harold  Lindsey,  M.S.,  Chemist,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

(1954-1954). 

Barrus,  Edith  Young,  B.A.,  District  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Tallahassee  (1918-1943). 

Bartlett,  George  Robert,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Head  of 
Department   (1947-1953). 

Bartley,  Ernest  R.,  Ph.D.    (California),  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1949-1955). 

Bartley,  Rogers  Leroy,  B.S.E.,  Administrative  Manager,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1950-1950). 

Bartoszek,  Frances  Elliott,  B.S.,  Interim  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School 
(1957-1957). 
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Bashaw,  William  Howard,  M.P.H.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School   (1954- 

1954). 
Bass,   George   Lewis,   Educational  Specialist  in  Vocational  Education   C1956-1956). 
Bass,  Walter  Arthur,  Ph.D.    (Virginia),  Assistant  Professor  of  Logic   (1954-1957). 
Bates,    Wilbur    Harvey,    B.S.F.,    Instructor    in    Forestry,    State    Forest   Ranger    School 

(1956-1956). 
Bauer,   Doris  M.,  M.A.,  Associate  Resident,  Women's  Residence  Halls    (1957-1957). 
Baughn,  Denver  Ewing,  Ph.D.   (Yale),  Professor  of  English  (1946-1957). 
Bault,  Roger  Quincy,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  (1947-1950). 
Baumgartner,  John  Francis,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1955-1955). 
Baxter,  John  Franklin,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1952-1952). 
Bean,    Ruth    Wentworth,    M.A.,    Head   Resident,   Women's   Residence   Halls    (1954- 

1954). 
Beard,    Percy   Morris,    M.S.,    Associate   Professor  of   Professional    Physical   Education; 

Track  Coach;   General  Manager,  Division  of  Intercollegiate  Atliletics    (1936-1949). 
Beaty,  Robert  Colder,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Students  (1925-1956). 
Beaudoin,  Allan  Roger,  Ph.D.   (Iowa  State),  Interim  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  College 

of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 
Beckenbach,   Joseph   Riley,   Ph.D.    (Rutgers),  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1937-1955). 
Becker,   Charles  Henry,    Ph.D.    (Florida),  Professor  of  Pharmacy   (1947-1954). 
Becker,    Raymond   Brown,   Ph.D.    (Minnesota),   Professor   of  Dairy   Husbandry   and 

Dairy  Husbandman,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1929-1934). 
Beckwith,   Stephen  Lyon,   Ph.D.    (Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement (1948-1955). 
Beech,  Johnstone,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Speech   (1956-1956). 
Beecher,    Alvah    Alden,    M.M.,    Director,    Division   of    Fine   Arts    and    Professor   of 

Music  (1948-1948). 
Beirne,   Raymond  Michael,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English   (1954-1954). 
Beisler,  Walter  Herman,  D.Sc.   (Princeton),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and 

Head  of  Department  (1922-1939). 
Belknap,   Sara  Yancey,  M.A.,   B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Music  and  Dance 

Archives   (1953-1953). 
Bell,  E.  N.,  Superintendent  of  Maintenance  (1943-1946). 

Belote,  Arthur  Furman,  M.B.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Management  (1957-1957). 
Beltz,    LeRoy  Duane,   Ph.D.    (Connecticut),   Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmaq^   (1956- 

1956). 
Benedetti,    Bart   Peter,    B.S.,   Captain,   Infantry,   Assistant  Professor  of   Army  Science 

and  Tactics   (1957-1957). 

Bennett,  John  Douglas,  M.S.M.E.,  Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment  Station    (1956-1956)    (on  leave  1957-1958). 

Bennett,    Robert   Broadhurst,   Ph.D.    (Purdue),   Professor  of  Chemical   Engineering 
and  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1953-1953). 

Bennett,  Walter  W.,  B.S.,  Major,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  (1957-1957). 

Benninger,  Lawrence  J.,  Ph.D.   (Missouri),  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting  (1956- 
1957). 

Benson,    Lester    Leon,    B.S.,    Assistant    Meteorologist,    Weather    Forecasting    Service, 
U.S.D.A.   (1956-1956). 
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Bentley,  George  Robert,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  and  Logic; 

Counselor  (1938-1955). 
Benz,  William  Patrick,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Clinician, 

Adapted  Exercises  Clinic  (1951-1955). 
Bergengren,  Roy  Frederick,  Ed.D.    (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and 

Head   of   Industrial   Arts   and   Vocational   Education    (1949-1955). 
Berner,  Lewis,  Ph.D.   (Florida),  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences   (1946-1954). 
Bessette,    Leo,    B.B.A.,    Fiscal    Contract   Officer,    Business   Office    (1953-1953). 
Beth,  Loren  Peter,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science   (1954- 

1956)   (On  leave  1957-1958). 
Bevis,  Joyce,  M.A.,  District  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 

Tallahassee  (1940-1951). 
Bezant,   Henry   R.,   Artist-Preparator,    Florida   State  Museum    (1954-1954)    (Resigned 

July  14,  1957). 
Bigelow,  Gordon  Ellsworth,  Ph.D.   (Johns  Hopkins),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

(1951-1951). 
Bingham,  N.  Eldred,  Ph.D.   (Columbia),  Professor  of  Education   (1950-1950). 
Bird,  Robert  Samuel,  B.B.C,  Interim  Instructor  in  Building  Construction  (1956-1956). 
Birzis,  Lucy,  Ph.D.  (U.C.L.A.),  Instructor  in  Pharmacology,  College  of  Medicine  (1956- 

1956). 
Black,  Alvin  Percy,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence (1919-1923). 
Black,  Kenneth  Leroy,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  (1949-1952). 
Blackburn,  Robert  M.,  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  (1955-1955). 
Blake,   Robert  George,   Ph.D.    (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics   (1946 

[43-44]  1955). 
Blalock,  Lewis  Florence,  M.A.,  Director  of  Admissions  (1930-1935). 
Blanton,  Franklin  S.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Entomology  (1956-1956). 
Blanton,  James  Edward,  B.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Assistant  in 

Research,   Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1956-1956). 
Bledsoe,  Roger  William,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Associate  Director  and  Agronomist,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  (1947  [43-45]  1955). 
Blekking,    Earl    Henry,    B.I.E.,   Interim   Instructor   in   Industrial   Engineering    (1956- 

1956). 
Block,  Herman  Henry,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Building  Construction  and  Interim  Head  of 

Department  (1949-1957). 
Block,   Seymour  Stanton,   Ph.D.    (Pennsylvania  State),  Associate  Research  Professor, 

Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1944-1950). 
Blodgett,    Ralph   Hamilton,    Ph.D.    (Pennsylvania),   Professor  of  Economics    (1950- 

1950). 
Blue,   William   Guard,   Ph.D.    (Missouri),  Associate  Biochemist,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1950-1956). 
Boldt,  Albert  Walter,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Dean  of  Men  (1948-1948). 
Bolles,  Robert  Stephen,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Music  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment (1948-1956). 
Boone,  Lalia  Phipps,  Ph.D.   (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1950-1952). 
Borgia,  Agnes  Petronella,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art  (1951-1951). 
Bourke,  Norman,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering   (1943-1948). 
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BovEE,  Eugene  Cleveland,  Ph.D.  (California),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1955- 
1955). 

Bowers,  Robert  Hood,   Ph.D.    (Yale),  Professor  of  English   (1946-1955). 

Bowman,  Earl  K.,  B.S.,  Associate  Industrial  Engineer,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1957-1957). 

Box,  Derrick  Stanley,  B.Sc,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Mechanics   (1957-1957). 

Boyd,  Clifford  Allen,  Ed.D.  (Boston),  Professor  of  Professional  Physical  Education 
(1950-1955). 

Boyd,  Frederick  Tilghman,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Agronomist,  Everglades  Ex- 
periment Station  (1952  [38-41]  1952). 

Boyd,  Maurice,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  and  Interim 
Head  of  Department  (1956-1957). 

Bradbury,  Robert  Wesley,  Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Professor  of  Economics   (1950-1952). 

Bradley,  Robert  Vincent,  M.A.L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Technical  Processes  (1957- 
1957). 

Bradshaw,  James  Philip,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1946-1954). 

Brady,  Marna  Venable,  Ed.D.   (Columbia),  Dean  of  Women  (1948-1948). 

Bratley,  Homer  Eells,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Entomologist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  (1932-1932). 

Bregger,  Thomas,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Physiologist,  Everglades  Experiment  Station  (1935- 
1935). 

Breland,  Herman  Leroy,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Assistant  Soils  Chemist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (1952-1952). 

Brewer,  Dickey  Thomas,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Soil  Surveyor,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1955-1955). 

Brey,  Mary  Louise,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Research  Associate,  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment  Station  (1957  [53-55]  1957). 

Brey,  Wallace  Siegfried,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Associate  Research  Professor  (1952-1955). 

Bridgeland,  Thomas  Franklin,  M.S.,  Interim  Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and 
Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Briggs,  John  C,  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Research  Associate  in  Anatomy,  College  of  Medicine 
(1954-1957). 

Bristol,  Loris  Rood,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education   (1943-1950). 

Brodkorb,  Pierce,  Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  (1946-1955). 

Brogdon,  James  Edison,  M.Ag.,  Associate  Entomologist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(1953-1957). 

Brohm,   Henry  Dore,   Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Marketing   (1949-1950). 

Brookbank,  John  W.,  Ph.D.  (California  Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology  (1955-1955). 

Brooke,  Donald  Lloyd,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  (1946-1946). 

Brooker,  Marvin  Adel,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Economics  (1947  [27-34]  1956). 

Brooks,  Albert  Nelson,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Plant  Pathologist,  Strawberry  Investiga- 
tions Laboratory  (1926-1932). 

Brooks,  Harold  Kelly,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology   (1956-1956). 

Brothers,  Shelby  Lee,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(1935-1956). 
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Brown,  Henry  Clay,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and 
Industrial  Experiment  Station  and  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1952-1956). 

Brown,  James  Cooke,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities  and 
Logic  (1955-1955)   (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Brown,  Wilson  Forest,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and 
Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1950-1950). 

Brown,  Woodrow  Wilson,  M.Ag.,  State  Boys'  4-H  Club  Agent,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  (1943-1950). 

Browne,  Eleanor  Bode,  Ph.D.    (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Education   (1948-1948). 

Brunet,  Joseph,  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Languages  (1927-1950). 

Bruun,  Jens  Peder  Moeller,  Ph.D.  (Denmark),  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and 
Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1954-1957). 

Bryan,  Robert  Armistead,  Ph.D.  (Kentucky),  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1957- 
1957). 

Bryant,  Fred  David,  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian  in  Charge  of  Health  Center  Li- 
brary (1947-1954). 

Buck,  McKenzie  Willam,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Head  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Speech  (1953-1957). 

Buckhannan,  Margaret  B.,  R.N.,  School  Nurse,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1945- 
1945). 

Bullen,  Ripley  Pierce,  M.E.,  Curator  of  Social  Sciences,  Florida  State  Museum  (1952- 
1952). 

Bullock,  Robert  J.,  B.S.A.,  Interim  Assistant  in  Soils,  Range  Cattle  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  (1957-1957). 

Bunting,  Donald  Charles,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  (1948-1948). 

Burdine,  Howard  William,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Everglades  Ex- 
periment Station  (1955-1955). 

BuRGis,  Donald  Stafford,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Gulf  Coast  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1946-1946). 

Burke,  Henry  Francis,  M.D.  (Boston),  University  Physician  (1956-1956)  (Resigned 
July  31,  1957). 

Burns,  John  Leo,  B.I.E.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Industrial  Engineering  and  Interim  As- 
sistant in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1957-1957). 

Burns,  William  Calvin,  M.S.,  Assistant  Animal  Husbandman  Acting  in  Charge,  West 
Central  Florida  Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Burt,  Evert  Oakley,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Assistant  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1954-1954). 

Burton,  May  Elizabeth,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Instructor  in  Journalism  and  Communica- 
tions and  TV  Writer,  Television  Production  Center  (1957-1957). 

Busby,  Joe  Neil,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Director,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1956  [47- 
52}  1956). 

BussELL,  William  Harrison,  M.S.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
land  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station 
(1948-1952)   (Resigned  October  31,  1957). 

BUSWELL,  Arthur  M.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Sani- 
tary Science  (1955-1955). 

Butler,  George  Bergen,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Research 
Professor  (1946-1957). 
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BuTSON,  Alton  Thomas,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
(1955-1955). 

BuTSON,  Keith  Darrow,  M.S.,  State  Climatologist,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (1956-1956). 

Burr,  Arnold  Frederick,  M.Arch.,  Assistant  Architect,  Office  of  the  Consulting  Archi- 
tect  (1952-1955). 

Butterworth,  James  Donald,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Associate  Professor  of  Market- 
ing and  Interim  Head  of  Department   (1955-1957). 

Byers,  Charles  Francis,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Professor  of  Biology;  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  and  Head  of  De- 
partment (1927-1952). 

Cadwallader,  Donald  Eldon,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Interim  Assistant  Research  Professor 
of  Pharmacy  (1957-1957). 

Cake,  Edwin  Wood,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Economist  in  Marketing,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1952-1952). 

Calaway,  Wilson  Thayer,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  In- 
dustrial Experiment  Station  (1946-1948). 

Caldwell,  Robert  Edward,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Professor  of  Soils  and  Asso- 
ciate  Chemist,    Agricultural   Experiment   Station    (1941-1956). 

Caldwell,  Wofford  T.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Building  Construction  (1957- 
1957). 

Calhoun,  Eunice  Zipperer,  M.A.E.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School 
(1944-1952). 

Cameron,  Edith  McBride,  B.J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Women's  Adult  Education 
Activities  and  Head  of  Department,  General  Extension  Division   (1927-1944). 

Camp,  Arthur  F.,  Jr.,  M.S.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Assistant  in 
Research,   Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1957-1957). 

Campbell,  Vergil  Jack,  C.W.O.,  Administrative  Assistant,  Army  Science  and  Tactics 
(1956-1956). 

Cannon,  Frances  Claire,  M.S.,  Assistant  Health  Education  Specialist,  Agricultural 
Extension   Service,  Tallahassee  (1952-1952). 

Cannon,  Garland  Hampton,  Ph.D.  (Texas),  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
(1957-1957). 

Capel,  George  Lafayette,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  U.S.D.A,. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1955-1955). 

Cara,  Mac  Dominic,  B.S.,  Assistant  Football  Coach   (1954-1954). 

Carey,  Joan,  Ed.D.    (Syracuse),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1952-1952). 

Carleton,  William  Graves,  J.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Political  Science  and  Social 
Science  (1936  [27-31]  1940). 

Carlisle,  Victor  Walter,  M.S.A.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Soils  (1947-1954). 

Carpenter,   Thomas  Glen,   M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Economics   (1957-1957). 

Carr,  Archie  Fairly,  Ph.D.   (Florida),  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  (1937-1949). 

Carroll,  Ralph  Elliott,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  As- 
sistant Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1946- 
1946). 

Carroll,  William  Richard,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Professor  of  Bacteriology  (1927- 
1941). 

Carson,  Marion,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting  (1955-1955). 

Carson,   Robert  Emmett,  Ph.D.    (Michigan),  Professor  of  Humanities   (1946-1946). 
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Carter,  Bonnie  Jean,  B.S.,  Home  Improvement  Specialist,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Tallahassee  (1936-1948). 

Carter,  Lilly  Isabelle,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Head  of  Acquisitions  De- 
partment (1943-1944). 

Carver,  William  Angus,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (1925-1953). 

Cassin,  Sidney,  Ph.D.  (Texas),  Instructor  in  Physiology,  College  of  Medicine  (1957- 
1957). 

Cate,  Charles  Allen,  Ed.D.  (Texas),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1953-1953) 
(On  leave  1957-1958). 

Chace,  James  Edward,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Professor  of  Real  Estate  and  Head  of 
Department  (1930-1946). 

Chalker,    Paul,    M.A.,   Assistant   Editor,   University  of   Florida   Press    (1957-1957). 

Chalmers,  David  Mark,  Ph.D.  (Rochester),  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 
(1955-1957). 

Chandler,  Harley  Willard,  M.S.,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  (1923-1954) 
(Resigned  September  30,  1957). 

Chapman,  Anne,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art   (1957-1957). 

Chapman,  Herbert  Lee,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Associate  Animal  Nutritionist,  Ever- 
glades Experiment  Station  (1955  [51-53]  1957). 

Chapman,  Margaret  Louise,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Reference  and 
Bibliography   (1956-1956). 

Chapman,  Willis  Harleston,  M.S.,  Agronomist,  North  Florida  Experiment  Station 
(1942-1953). 

Chastain,  Barbara,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant,  Cancer  Research  (1955-1955). 

Chen,  Wayne  Hwa-Wei,  Ph.D.  (Washington),  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
(1952-1957). 

Cheng,  Ming  Tzu,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment 
Station  (1957-1957). 

Chenoweth,  Horace  Avery,  M.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Journalism  and  Communications 
and  Art  Director,  Television  Production  Center   (1956-1956). 

Cherry,  Henry  Spurgeon,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head,  Depart- 
ment of  Intramural  Athletics  and  Recreation   (1942-1952). 

Chin,  Nai  Lin,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Assistant  Chemist,  Everglades  Experiment  Station 
(1957-1957). 

Chipley,  Edmund  Lee,  B.S.Ch.E.,  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Indus- 
trial Experiment  Station  (1952-1952). 

Choate,  Rush  Edgar,  M.S. A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  (1947- 
1954). 

Chotas,  Nicholas  Eli,  M.Arch.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture  (1949-1955). 

Christian,  Susan  Robinson,  M.S.,  Assistant  Nutritionist  Farm  and  Home  Development 
Specialist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Tallahassee   (1955-1955). 

Christie,  Jesse  Roy,  Ph.D.  (George  Washington),  Nematologist,  Department  of  En- 
tomology, Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1954-1954). 

Clark,  Felie  Woodrow,  M.A.,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Library  (1956-1956)  (Resigned  July 
31,  1957). 

Clark,  Fred,  M.S.A.,  Associate  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1940- 
1953). 

Clark,  Jack  Lewis,  B.Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (1955-1955). 
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Clark,  Reginald  Francis,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Post-doctoral  Research  Fellow  in  Chemical 
Engineering,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1956-1956). 

Clark,  Vernon  Wilmot,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  (1946-1946). 

Clark,  Washington  Augustus,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English   (1931-1956). 

Cline,  Robert  Stuart,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Insurance  and 
Assistant  Dean,   College  of  Business  Administration    (1955-1957). 

Cobb,  Kenneth  K.,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Physics   (1957-1957). 

Cochran,  Barbara  Joan,  M.A.,  Program  Director,  Florida  Union  (1955-1955). 

Cody,  Martha  Ballard,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1951-1954)  (Retired 
September  30,  1957). 

CoE,  Donald  Melvin,  Ph.D.  (Washington  State),  Associate  Pathologist,  Agricultural 
Ex-tension  Service   (1954-1955). 

Cohen,  Daniel  Morris,  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences  (1957-1957). 

Cohen,   Mortimer,   Ph.D.    (Minnesota),  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Citrus  Experiment 

Station   (1956-1956). 
Collier,  Richard  McCandless,  B.A.,  Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial 

Experiment  Station   (1956-1956). 
Combs,  Arthur  Wright,  Ph.D.   (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Education   (1954-1954). 
Combs,  George  Ernest,  Ph.D.   (Iowa  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

and   Assistant   Animal    Husbandman,   Agricultural   Experiment   Station    (l955[51-52] 

1955). 

CoMiNS,  Harrison  Durgin,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (1946- 
1946). 

Congleton,  James  Edmund,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  English  (1937- 
1946)  (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Conner,  Frederick  William,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  Professor  of  English  (1935-1957). 

Conover,  Robert  Armine,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Plant  Pathologist,  Subtropical  Experiment 
Station  (1947-1948). 

Constans,  Henry  Philip,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Head  of  Department 
1(1929-1937). 

Google,  Esther,  M.S.,  Artist  and  Assistant  in  Research,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(1946-1950). 

Cook,    Allyn    Austin,    Ph.D.    (Wisconsin),    Assistant    Plant   Pathologist,    Agricultural 

Experiment  Station   (1954-1956). 
CooLEY,   Irwin  David,  B.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Mechanics  and  Assistant  in 

Research,   Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station    (1956-1956). 
Cooper,  John  Francis,  M.S.A.,  Editor  and  Head  of  Editorial  Department,  Agricultural 

Experiment   Station   and  Agricultural  Extension   Service    (1925-1954). 
Cooper,  Joyce,  Ed.D.    (Columbia),  Professor  of  Education   (1957-1957). 

Cooper,  Kenneth  Willard,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Graduate  Research  Professor  of 
Biology  (1957-1957). 

Cooper,  Nelson  Drennen,  E.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  (1954- 
1954). 

Coram,  Wilmer  Thomas,  M.A.E.,  Interim  Assistant  Professor,  Extension  Classes  and 
Workshops,   General   Extension  Division    (1957-1957). 

Corbett,  Merwin  Kenneth,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1954-1954). 
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CoRBO,  Leo  J.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State),  Assistant  Virologist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (1957-1957). 

CoRDTS,  Allen  Frederick,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Resident  Adviser,  Men's  Residence  Halls 
(1953-1953)  (Resigned  August  14,  1957). 

Corlis,   Leming  B.,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Phychology   (1957-1957). 

Cornwell,  Anna  Bertha,  M.A.,  Head  Resident,  Women's  Residence  Halls  (1954- 
1954). 

CovEV,  Martha  Hunt,  M.A.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Reference  and  Bibliography 
(1954-1954). 

Covington,  Harrison  Wall,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1949-1952). 

Cowan,  Russell  Walter,  Ph.D.  (California),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
(1947-1947). 

Cox,  Danny  D.,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Assistant 
Parasitologist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Cox,  Ernest  Haynes,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  English  and  Logic;  Coun- 
selor (1947-1947). 

Cox,  Merlin  Gwinn,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  (1955- 
1956). 

Cox,  Robert  Sidney,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina  State),  Associate  Plant  Pathologist,  Ever- 
glades Experiment  Station   (1954-1954)  (Resigned  September  30,  1957). 

Crall,  James  Monroe,  Ph.D.  (Missouri),  Plant  Pathologist  in  Charge,  Watermelon  In- 
vestigations Laboratory  (1952-1954). 

Cramer,  William  Herbert,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Electri- 
cal Engineering  and  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experi- 
ment Station  (1953-1953). 

Crampton,  Charles  Frieman,  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 

Craps,  John  Ellis,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Assistant  Professor  of  German  (1946 
[39-40]  1952). 

Craven,  Roy  C,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1954-1957). 

Crawshaw,  Allan,  Ph.D.  (Manchester),  Assistant  in  Research,  Chemistry  (1956-1956). 

Creel,  Austin  B.,  B.D.,  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  (1957-1957). 

Creighton,  John  Thomas,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Head  of 
Department  (1929-1937). 

Crenshaw,  Clyas  Lee,  M.S.,  Assistant  Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1953-1953). 

Cresap,   Ida  Keeling,   Librarian,   Agricultural  Experiment  Station    (1923-1923). 

Crews,  James  William,  Ed.D.  (Indiana),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1948-1954). 

Crickenberger,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
(1955-1955). 

Crist,  Raymond  E.,  Docteur  es  Lettres  (Grenoble,  France),  Research  Professor  of  Geo- 
graphy (1951-1951)  (On  leave  first  semester  1957-1958). 

Cromartie,  Alice  Lucille,  M.S.,  Assistant  Nutritionist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Tallahassee  (1951-1951). 

Crone,  Ernest  George,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Swim- 
ming Coach  (1957-1957). 

Crosland,  Robert  Elder,  M.A.Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (1955  [51- 
53}   1955). 

Cross,  Clark  Irvin,  Ph.D.  (Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Geography  and  Physi- 
cal Sciences  (1949-1954). 
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Croteau,  Robert,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1957-1957). 

Crowe,  Marguerite  O'Loghlin,  M.S.,  Interim  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineer- 
ing and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1955-1955). 

Crown,  John  L.,  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  (1956-1956). 

Crowson,  Betty  Mae,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1949-1955). 

Crutcher,  George  Lee,  M.A.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Visual  Instruction  and  Head 
of  Department,  General  Extension  Division   (1946-1946). 

CuMBEE,  Carroll  Fleming,  M.A.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1936-1946). 

CuNHA,  Tony  Joseph,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Head 
of  Department;  Animal  Husbandman  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station;  Animal  Industralist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1948-1950). 

Cunningham,  Hugh  W.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Communications 
(1955-1957). 

Cunningham,  Myron  Arthur,  Ed.D.  (Northwestern),  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion (1953-1953). 

Curran,  Robert  Lynn,  Ed.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1952- 
1956). 

Cutler,  Richard  Oscar,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Physical  Sciences  (1957-1957). 

Cutler,  Ronald  John,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1946-1949). 

Dahlgard,  Muriel  Genevieve,  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Cancer 
Research  (1956-1956). 

Dalsheimer,  Barbara  Corrinne,  M.P.H.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory^  School 
(1955-1955). 

Damron,  Clarence  Frazier,  P.E.D.  (Indiana),  Associate  Professor  of  Professional 
Physical  Education  (1953-1957). 

Danburg,  Russell  Laverne,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1948-1949). 

Danis,  Anthony  Leo,  M.S.,  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment 
Station  (1953-1953). 

Darby,  John  F.,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Plant  Pathologist,  Central  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station  (1951-1956). 

Dauer,  Manning  Julian,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Head  of 
Department  (1933-1950). 

Da  Vault,  James  W.,  Ph.D.   (Columbia),  Professor  of  Accounting  (1947-1947). 

Davidson,  Robert  Franklin,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Professor  of  Humanities  and  Head  of  De- 
partment (1946-1946). 

Davis,  Edward  Arnold,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1951-1951). 

Davis,  George  Kelso,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Animal  Nutrition  and  Animal 
Nutritionist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1942-1942). 

Davis,  Harlan  Wayne,  Assistant  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
'(1954-1954). 

Davis,  Horance  Gibbs,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Communications 
(1954-1957). 

Davis,  John  Henry,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Professor  of  Botany  (1946-1946). 

Davis,  John  Wesley,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  in  Entomology- Pathology,  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  (1951-1951). 

Davis,  Marian  Victoria,  M.A.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratoiy  School  (1954- 
1954). 

Day,  James  Westbay,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Law  (1929  [21-27]  1930). 
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Day,  Richard  L.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Geography  (1950-1950). 

Dean,  Rollo  Hiram,  Assistant  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
(1942-1942). 

Decker,  Phares,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment; Plant  Pathologist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1942-1955). 

Degnan,  James  Phillip,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  English   (1957-1957). 

Dehner,  Albert  Harold,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Real  Estate  (1954- 
1954). 

Deinzer,  Harvey  T.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting 
(1947-1949). 

Delony,  Dexter,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law  (1948-1951). 

Dennard,  Robert  Lee,  B.S.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Comptroller  (1953-1957). 

Dennis,  Walter  Roland,  D.V.M.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Professor  of  Parasitology  and 
Assistant  Parasitologist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1952-1952)  (Resigned  July 
31,  1957). 

Dennison,  Raymond  Alexander,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Professor  of  Food  Technology  and 
Nutrition  and  Head  of  Department;  Biochemist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  (1945-1956). 

Denny,  Don  William,  Instructor  in  Art  (1955-1955). 

DeReggi,  Aime  Sylvester,  B.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Graphics  (1956-1956). 

Derrick,  Clarence,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Humanities 
(1953-1953). 

Deszyck,  Edward  John,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Horticulturist,  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  (1950-1950). 

Deurloo,  Henry  William,  M.D.  (Michigan),  University  Physician  and  Assistant 
Director,  Student  Health  Department  (1951-1956). 

Devine,  Carl  Thomas,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting  (1955- 
1955) 

DeWitt,  Robert  M.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
(1954-1954). 

DiAMANT,  Alfred,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1950-1956). 

Dickenson,  Carrie  Elizabeth,  M.A.,  Clothing  and  Textile  Specialist,  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Tallahassee  (1954  [41-52]  1954). 

Dickey,  Dallas  Claude,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State),  Professor  of  Speech  (1946-1950) 
(Deceased  August  21,  1957). 

Dickey,  Ralph  Davis,  M.S. A.,  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1927- 
1955). 

Dickinson,  Joshua  Clifton,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Curator  of  Biological  Sciences,  Florida 
State  Museum,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  (1946-1955). 

DiETTRiCH,  SiGiSMOND  DE  RuFDESHEiM,  Ph.D.  (Clark),  D.Sc.  (Royal  Hungarian  Palatine- 
Joseph),  Professor  of  Geography  and  Head  of  Department   (1931-1945). 

DiETZ,  John  Wamser,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Finance  (1940-1946). 

DiGGS,  Ethel  Atkinson,  B.A.,  Interim  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1955- 
1955). 

Dxnman,  Robert,  M.A.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting  (1954-1954). 

Disney,  Eunice  Maude,  M.L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Technical  Processes,  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Library  Science  (1956-1956). 

Dixon,  James  Cannon,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Associate, 
Psychological  Clinic  (1949-1956). 
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Dixon,    Louis   V.,    M.S.A.,    Assistant    in    Research,    U.S.D.A.,    Agricultural    Experiment 

Station   (1957-1957). 
DODSON,  Glenna  Ardath,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Education   (1952-1952)    (Dn  leave  1957- 

1958). 
DOHERIT,    Herbert   Joseph,    Ph.D.    (North    Carolina),    Assistant   Professor   of   Social 

Sciences  (1953-1955). 
Donovan,    Clement   Harold,   Ph.D.    (North   Carolina),   Professor  of  Economics   and 

Head  of  Department  (1940-1952). 
Doty,    Franklin    Ahasuerus,   Ph.D.    (Iowa),   Associate  Professor  of  Social   Sciences; 

Counselor   (1946-1951). 
Doty,   Robert  Bruce,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,   Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

(1956-1956)    (Resigned  August  31,   1957). 
Dougherty,  Marshall  Harding,  B.S.,  Assistant  Chemical  Engineer,  Citrus  Experiment 

Station    (1953-1953). 
Doughman,   John,   M.Ed.,   Teacher-Trainer   in   Trade  and   Industrial   Education    (1955- 

1955). 
Douglass,    Carol    Crews,    M.Ed.,    Teacher,    P.    K.    Yonge   Laboratory    School    (1955- 

1955). 
Dovell,   Junius  Elmore,   Ph.D.    (North  Carolina),   Professor  of  Political  Science  and 

Social  Sciences   (1946-1955). 
DowD,  David  Lloyd,  Ph.D.   (California),  Associate  Professor  of  History   (1949-1954). 
Dowling,   Saint  Elmo,   M.A.,   Assistant  Agricultural  Engineer,  Agricultural  Extension 

Ser\'ice   (1957-1957). 
Downey,  Paul  Milton,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 

(1956-1956). 
Drake,  Mayo,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Health  Center  Library   (1957-1957). 
Dresdner,  Richard  David,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical 

Engineering   and   Associate  Research   Professor,   Engineering  and  Industrial   Experi- 
ment Station;  Associate  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry    (1953-1953). 
Driggers,  James  Clyde,  Ph.D.   (Florida),  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Poultry 

Husbandman,    Agricultural    Experiment    Station     (1941     [39-40]     1955)     (Resigned 

August  31,   1957). 
Ducharme,    Ernest   Peter,    Ph.D.    (Minnesota),   Plant   Pathologist,   Citrus   Experiment 

Station  (1946-1956). 
Duer,  Margaret  Dickinson,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Head  of  Circulation 

Department  (1941-1943). 
Dugger,    Willie   Mack,    Ph.D.    (North   Carolina  State),   Associate   Plant   Physiologist, 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1955-1955). 
Duncan,  James  Moyer,   M.S.,   Interim  Associate  Research  Professor,   Engineering  and 

Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1955  [48-53]  1955). 
Dunkle,   John  Robert,   Ph.D.    (Clark),  Associate  Professor  of  Physical   Sciences  and 

Geography  (1949-1957). 
Dunks,    Fred,    Major,    Ordnance    Corps,    Assistant    Professor   of   Military    Science    and 

Tactics   (1955-1955). 
Dunn,    Edgar    Streeter,    Ph.D.    (Harvard),    Associate   Professor   of   Economics    (1951 

[47-48]  1955). 

DuNSON,    William    Martin,    Superintendent   of   Conservation   Reserve    (1939-1959). 

DuPraw,  Ernest  J.,  Ph.D.   (Columbia),  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1957- 
1957). 
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DuRRANCE,   Charles   Livingston,   Ed.D.    (Columbia),   Professor  of  Education    (1940- 

1952). 
DuRRANCE,     Kenneth     Leroy,     B.S.A.,     Assistant    Animal     Industrialist,     Agricultural 

Extension  Service  (1954-1955). 
DusENBURY,   Winifred   Loesch,   Ph.D.    (Florida),   Instructor  in  English    (1955-1955). 
Dyer,  Donald  Ray,  Ph.D.    (Northwestern),  Associate  Professor  of  Geography    (1950- 

11955). 
Eadie,    Donald,    M.S.E.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Electrical    Engineering    and    Assistant 

Research    Professor,    Engineering    and    Industrial    Experiment    Station    (1952-1952) 

(On  leave  1957-1958). 
Eastwood,    Ralph    Allen,    Ph.D.     (Cornell),    Economist    in    Marketing,    Agricultural 

Extension  Service  (1957-1957). 
Ebersole,  Robert  Pelot,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art   (1953-1955)    (On  leave 

1957-1958). 
Eckdahl,  Jack  Polk,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education   (1951-1955). 
Eddins,   Auther   Hamner,    Ph.D.    (Iowa   State),   Plant  Pathologist  in  Charge,    Potato 

Investigations  Laboratory   (1928-1937). 
Edmondson,   Cornelia,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Clinician, 

Adapted  Exercises  Clinic  (1948-1952). 
Edson,   Charles  Grant,  M.S.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics   (1946- 

1951). 
Edson,  Seton  Norman,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soils   (1950-1951). 
Edwards,  George  John,  B.A.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1953- 

1953). 
Edwards,  Henry  Coley,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (1957-1957). 
Edwards,  Joshua  Leroy,  M.D.   (Tulane),  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment, College  of  Medicine  (1955-1955). 
Edwards,   Richard  Archer,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  Geology  and  Head 

of  Department  (1940-1948). 
Edwardson,   John   Richard,   Ph.D.    (Harvard),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 

Assistant  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1953-1953). 
Eggert,   Chester  Lee,  Ed.D.    (Indiana),  Professor  of  Education   (1948-1954). 
Ehninger,    Douglas    Wagner,    Ph.D.    (Ohio    State),    Associate    Professor    of    Speech 

(1950-1955). 
Ehrmann,  Winston  Wallace,  Ph.D.   (Yale),  Professor  of  Sociology;  Head,  Marriage 

land  Family  Clinic   (1938-1946). 
Eibner,  John  R.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Football  Coach    (1950-1950). 
EiDSNESS,    Frederic    A.,    Ph.D.    (Florida),    Associate   Research    Professor   of   Chemistry 

(1956-1956). 
Ek,   Emil  Edward,  M.Ed.,   Interim  Instructor  in  Building  Construction   (1957-1957). 
Ekstrom,   Ralph  Edwin,   M.S.,   Research  Associate,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experi- 
ment Station   (1957-1957). 
Elder,  Angeline  H.,  M.A.,  Research  Assistant,  Cancer  Research  (1955-1955)    (Resigned 

August  31,  1957). 
Elgerd,  Olle  Ingemar,  D.Sc.   (Washington,  Missouri),  Associate  Professor  of  Electr.cal 

Engineering   (1956-1956). 
Ellerbe,    Helen    Cubberly,    B.S.    in    L.S.,    Assistant    in    Library,    Technical    Processes 

(1950  [41-43]  1950). 
Elliott,  Herschel  Hugh,  Ph.D.   (Yale),  Assistant  Professor  of  Logic  and  Humanities 

(1955-1955). 
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Ellner,  Paul  D.,  Ph.D.  (Maryland),  Instructor  in  Microbiology,  College  of  Medicine 
(1956-1956). 

Elmore,   William   Earl,   B.S.,   C.P.A.,   Assistant   Business  Manager    (1950-1955). 

Emig,  Elmer  Jacob,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Communications  (1927-1928) 
(Deceased  October  16,  1957). 

Emmel,  Mark  Wirth,  D.V.M.  (Iowa  State),  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and 
Veterinarian,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station    (1933-1936). 

Eno,  Charles  Franklin,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Soil  Microbiologist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1950-1956). 

Enwall,  Hayford  Octavius,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law   (1956-1956). 

Ernst,  Harold  Oliver,  B.B.A.,  Captain,  Transportation  Corps,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Army  Science  and  Tactics  (1956-1956). 

Ernst,  Robert  Eugene,  B.S.t-.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1957-1957). 

ESHLEMAN,  Silas  Kendrick,  J.D.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  (1922- 
1956)   (Retired  July  31,  1957). 

Eutsler,  Roland  Byerly,  Ph.D.   (Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Economics  (1935-1935). 

Fagen,  William  Frederick,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Research  Pro- 
fessor,  Engineering  and   Industrial   Experiment  Station    (1947-1957). 

Fain,  John  Tyree,  Ph.D.   (Vanderbilt),  Professor  of  English;  Counselor  (1947-1951). 

Fairing,  Robert  Lewis,  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh),  Associate  Professor  of  Citizenship  and 
Community  Training  and  Head  of  Department,  General  Extension  Division  (1947- 
1949). 

Farber,  Eric  Alexander,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Research   Professor,   Engineering  and   Industrial   Experiment  Station    (1954-1954). 

Fawcett,  Mary  Solte,  B.A.E.,  Teacher-Dietitian,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School 
Cafeteria   (1937-1937)    (Retired  September  10,   1957). 

Fearney,  Edward  Maurice,  B.Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (1946-1948). 

Feaster,  John  Pipkin,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Assistant  Biochemist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1951-1951). 

Felix,  Glenn  Allen,  M.A.,  Resident  Adviser,  Men's  Residence  Halls   (1954-1954). 

Fenn,  Henry  Anderson,  LL.B.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  and  Professor  of  Law 
(1948-1948). 

Ferm,  Virgil  Harkness,  M.D.  (Western  Reserve),  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  College  of  Medicine  (1957-1957). 

Fernandez,  Pedro  Villa,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Spanish   (1947-1951). 

FiFiELD,   Willard  Merwin,  M.S.,   Provost  for  Agriculture   (1932-1955). 

FiNKLE,  Jason  Leonard,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences   (1953-1953). 

Fiondella,  Mario  Valentine,   B.S.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Mathematics    (1957-1957). 

Fisher,  Francine,  M.S.,  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1946- 
1946). 

Fiskell,  John  Garth  Austin,  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Associate  Professor  of  Soils  and  Asso- 
ciate Biochemist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1951-1956). 

Flanigan,  Frank  McChesney,  M.S.M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station 
(1947-1954). 

Fleming,  Bill  Alexander,  B.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  (1957-1957). 

Flowers,  John  Wilson,  Ph.D.   (Virginia),  Professor  of  Physics   (1947-1953). 

FOGLE,  Stephen  Francis,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Professor  of  English  (1946-1957). 

Foldberg,   Henry  Christian,  Assistant  Football  Coach   (1952-1952). 
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FooTE,    Perry   Albert,    Ph.D.    (Wisconsin),    Dean   of   the   College  of   Pharmaqr   and 

Professor  of  Pharmaceutical   Chemistry;   Director,  Bureau  of  Professional  Relations 

(1928-1949). 
Forbes,  Richard  B.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State),  Assistant  Soil  Chemist,  Central  Florida 

Experiment  Station  (1956  [48-53]  1948). 
Ford,  Ernest  S.,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Professor  of  Botany  (1947-1949). 
Ford,    Harry    W.,    Ph.D.    (Ohio    State),    Associate    Horticulturist,    Citrus    Experiment 

Station   (1950-1956). 
FoRDHAM,  Leon  Francis,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Circulation   (1953- 

1953). 
Fordyce,  Joseph  Warder,  Ed.D.   (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Education   (1953- 

1955). 

Forsee,    William   Thomas,   Ph.D.    (Florida),   Chemist  in   Charge,   Everglades  Experi- 
ment Station  (1937-1952). 
FoRSMAN,    Marion    Edwin,    Ph.D.    (Iowa   State),    Professor   of   Electrical   Engineering; 

Assistant  Director,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1955-1955). 
Foster,    Charles   Richard,    Ed.D.    (Harvard),    Professor   of   Education   and   Assistant 

Dean,  College  of  Education  (1947-1955). 
FouTS,  Everett  Lincoln,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Professor  of  Dairy  Science  and  Head  of 

Department;  Diary  Technologist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  (1940-1949). 
Fox,    Lauretta   Ewing,    Ph.D.    (Illinois),    Associate   Professor  of   Pharmacognosy  and 

Pharmacology  (1949-1955). 
Fox,  William  McNair,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations 

and  Management  (1954-1957). 
Francis,  Ella  Stone,  M.A.  in  L.S.,  Librarian,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1955- 

1955). 
Franke,    Fritz   Richard,    B.Ch.E.,   Assistant   in  Research,   Engineering   and   Industrial 

Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 
Franks,  Lee  Emery,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Communications  and 

Producer-Director,  Television  Production  Center  (1954-1954). 
Frazer,  Percy  Warner,  M.F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management  (1937-1949). 
Frazer,  William  Johnson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance  (1957-1957). 
Frederick,   William,   B.E.E.,   Assistant  Research  Professor,   Engineering  and  Industrial 

Experiment  Station  (1953-1953). 
Frederick,  William  Crittenden,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences   (1955-1955). 
Freeland,  James  Jackson,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  (1957-1957). 
Freeman,   George   Roland,   M.S.A.,   Superintendent  of  Field  Operations,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station   (1950-1950). 

Freeman,  Thomas  Edward,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State),  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 

Freeman,   Watson   Louis,    B.M.E.,   Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Fregly,  Melvin  James,  Ph.D.   (Rochester),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  College 
of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 

French,  Rowland  Barnes,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Biochemist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1935-1943). 

Fried,  Melvin,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  College  of  Medicine 
(1956-1956). 
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Fristoe,  Charles  Wesley,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1950- 
1955). 

Fuller,  David  Dowd,  M.Ed.,  Baseball  Coach  and  Assistant  Football  Coach  (1946- 
1946). 

FuRMAN,  Thomas  deSaussure,  M.S.C.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1951- 
1953). 

Gaddum,  Jerry  W.,  Ph.D.  (Missouri),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1957- 
1957). 

Gager,  William  Atkin.s,  Ph.D.   (Peabody),  Professor  of  Mathematics   (1942-1949). 

Gaitanis,  Louis  Andrew,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law  and  Social 
Insurance  (1946-1951). 

Gammon,  Nathan,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Soils  Chemist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1946-1946). 

Gano,  Ovid  Raymond,  B.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment  Station  (1951  [44-45;  47-49}  1944). 

Gans,  Carl,  Ph.D.   (Harvard),  Post-doctoral  Fellow  in  Biology  (1957-1957). 

Garrett,  William,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  English   (1957-1957). 

Garris,  Edward  Walter,  Ph.D.  (Peabody),  D.Sc.  (Clemson),  Professor  of  Education 
and  Head  of  Agricultural  Education  (1927-1927). 

Gay,  James  M.,  B.A.J.,  Director  of  Sports  Publicity   (1951-1954). 

Gay,    Robert   Burns,    B.B.C,    Instructor   in   Building   Construction    (1957-1957). 

Gehan,  Frederick  Edward,  M.A.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1946-1955). 

Geltz,  Charles  Gottlieb,  M.S.F.,  Professor  of  Silviculture   (1946-1946). 

Gelzer,  Justus  Melchior,  M.D.  (Basle),  Post-doctoral  Research  Fellow  in  Micro- 
biology, College  of  Medicine  (1957-1957). 

Gemmer,  Eugene  W.,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  State  Forest  Ranger  School 
(1949-1949). 

Gennaro,  Joseph  Francis,  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 

Genung,  William  Gordon,  M.S.,  Assistant  Entomologist,  Everglades  Experiment 
Station   (1949-1949). 

Georg,  James  Gonder,  Assistant  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
(1952-1952). 

George,  Theodore  Samuel,  Ph.D.  (Duke),  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 
Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1956  [38-45] 
1956). 

Geraldson,  Carroll  Morton,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Soils  Chemist,  Gulf 
Coast  Experiment  Station  (1951-1956). 

Gerritsen,  Franciscus,  Diploma  of  Civil-Engineer  (Holland),  Assistant  Research 
Professor,   Engineering  and   Industrial   E.xperiment   Station    (1956-1956). 

Gibson,  Robert  Elmo,  M.Ed.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School   (1957  [53-55} 

1953). 
Gifford,    George    Edwin,    Ph.D.    (Minnesota),    Assistant    Professor    of    Microbiology, 

College  of  Medicine  (1957-1957). 

Gilbraith,  Kenneth  M.,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  in  Research,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1957-1957). 

Gilcreas,  Frank  Wellington,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science  and  Research  Profes- 
sor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station    (1955-1955). 
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Gillies,    Elizabeth   Webster,  M.A.,   B.S.   in  L.S.,   Assistant  Librarian,   Reference  and 

Bibliography   (1956-1956). 
Oilman,  Robert  Louis,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Agronomy,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

(1950-1950). 
Gilstrap,  Granville  W.,  B.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Journalism  and  TV  Producer-Director, 

Television  Production  Center  (1957-1957). 
Glicksberg,  Mandell,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law  (1953-1956). 
Glunt,  James  David,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Professor  of  History  and  Americanism 

(1923-1938). 
Godwin,   Grant  Murray,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  State  Boys'  4-H  Club  Agent,  Agricultural 

Extension  Service  (1952-1953). 
Godwin,  Marshall  Reid,  Ph.D.   (Cornell),  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics   and   Associate   Marketing   Economist,   Agricultural   Experiment   Station    (1950- 

1950). 
GOGGIN,   John   M.,   Ph.D.    (Yale),   Associate   Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

(1948-1948). 
GoiN,  CoLMAN  Jett,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  (1942-1956). 
Gomez,  Osborne  Lorraine,  M.A.,  Teaching  Assistant,  Extension  Surveys  and  Research, 

General  Extension  Division   (1953-1953). 
Gonzalez,    Juan    Ortas,    M.S.Ch.E.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Mechanical    Engineering 

and    Assistant    Research    Professor,    Engineering   and    Industrial    Experiment    Station 

(1952-1956). 
Goodman,  Donald  Charles,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  College 

of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 
Goodrich,   May  Eileen,   M.R.C,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Physical  Ther- 
apist,  Student  Health   Department   (1955-1955). 
Goodwin,  Frank,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Marketing  (1947-1949). 
Gordon,  Ira  Jay,  Ed.D.   (Columbia),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1956-1956). 
Gordon,   Morton  M.,   Ph.D.    (Washington),   Professor  of  Physics    (1950-1957)    (On 

leave  1957-1958). 
Grady,  Eunice,  M.S.,  Assistant  to  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  Trainee  Work, 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Tallahassee   (1934-1953). 
Graeffe,  Arnold  Didier,   Ph.D.    (Berlin),  Associate  Professor  of  Humanities   (1948- 

1948). 
Graham,  Bert  Wilson,  B.S.B.A.,  Director  of  Food  Services   (1952-1952). 
Graham,    Raymond    Wilfred,    B.Arch.,    Interim    Assistant    Professor    of    Architecture 

(1957-1957). 
Gramling,  Lea  Gene,  Ph.D.    (Florida),  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry   (1946- 

1956). 
Granbois,  Donald  Harry,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Marketing  (1957-1957). 
Grand,  John  Louis  Rochon,  M.A.Arch.,  Professor  of  Architecture   (1937-1947). 
Gravely,  Luaus  Brockenborough,  M.S.B.,  University  Cashier  (1951-1951). 
Gray,   Leon  Archibald,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education   (1941-1948). 
Greathouse,    Glen    Arthur,    Ph.D.    (Duke),    Research    Professor,    Engineering    and 

Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1956  [51-55]  1951). 
Green,  Eleanor  Kuhlman,  Ed.D.   (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1940- 

1957). 
Green,    James    H.,    B.S.,    Research   Associate,    Veterinary    Science,    Agricultural   Experi- 
ment Station  (1957-1957^. 
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Green,  Roy  Nathaniel,  B.S.E.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Art   (1957-1957). 

Green,  Victor  Eugene,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Agronomist,  Everglades  Experiment 
Station  (1951-1956). 

Greene,  Calvin  Clay,  M.S.M.E.,  Director  of  Plant  and  Grounds  and  Campus  Engineer 
(1950-1950). 

Greene,  Robert  Edward  Lee,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and   Agricultural   Economist,   Agricultural   Experiment  Station    (1948-1948). 

Greenman,  John  Roosevelt,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agri- 
cultural   Economist,    Agricultural    Experiment    Station    (1945    [39-40]    1945). 

Gregg,  James  Henderson,  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  (1951- 
1956). 

Gregg,  Robert,  M.E.,  LL.D.  (Tusculum),  Consultant  in  Industrial  Engineering  (1951- 
1951). 

Greiner,  John  William,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  (1950-1954). 

Grierson-Jackson,  William  R.  F.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Chemist,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  (1952-1956). 

Griffith,  Mildred  Mason,  Ph.D.  (California),  Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences  (1950-1956). 

Grigsby,  Mac  G.,  B.A.,  Custodian  of  Buildings  (1948-1950). 

Grigsby,  Shaw  Earl,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  (1953-1953). 

Grinter,  Linton  E.,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Research  Professor  (1952-1952). 

Grissom,  Eugene  Edward,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1953-1953). 

Grobman,  Arnold  Brams,  Ph.D.  (Rochester),  Director,  Florida  State  Museum;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Biology  (1946-1952). 

Grodsky,  May  Roman,  B.A.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Documents  (1951-1951). 

Groeneveld-Meijer,  Johannes  Wiardus,  Dipl.  Arch.,  E.T.H.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Architecture  (1955-1955). 

Gropp,  Armin  Henry,  Ph.D.  (Oregon),  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1947-1955). 

Groth,  John  Henry,  Ph.D.   (Washington),  Professor  of  Humanities  (1946-1946). 

GuiSTWHiTE,  Jack  Cole,  B.S.B.A.,  Assistant  Registrar,  Machine  Records,  and  Instructor 
in  Economics  (1947-1956). 

Guiteras,  George  Gustavo,  M.D.    (Pennsylvania),  University  Physician   (1949-1949). 

Hadlock,  Edwin  Harold,  Ph.D.   (Cornell),  Professor  of  Mathematics   (1948-1953). 

Hagerman,  Helen  Lucile,  M.A.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1957- 
1957). 

Haimbach,  David,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1956-1956). 

Haines,  Aleyne  Clayton,  Ed.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1952- 
1952). 

Haines,  Lewis  Francis,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Professor  of  Humanities;  Director,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Press  (1941-1950). 

H.\le,  James  P.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Music  (1957-1957). 

Kale,  Lester  Leonard,  Ph.D.   (Louisiana  State),  Dean  of  Men   (1935-1956). 

Hall,  Chesley  Barker,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1950-1956). 

Hallam,  Thomas  Bancroft,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Entomology-Pathology,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station   (1954-1954). 

IL\lperin,  Don  A.,  B.S.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (1953-1953). 
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Halsey,  Lawrence  Henry,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station   (1948-1948). 

Hamacher,  Howard  Brockman,  M.Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (1956- 
1956). 

Hamblen,  Charles  Hillen,  M.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences  and  Academic  Coun- 
selor, Intercollegiate  Athletics  (1955  [47-52]  1947). 

Hamilton,  Henry  Glenn,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Head  of  Department;  Agricultural  Economist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station;  Economist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1923-1950). 

Hamilton,  Jefferson  Merritt,  B.S.Arch.,  A.I.A.,  Consulting  Architect   (1947-1948). 

Hammond,  Eugene  Ashby,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  Social  Sciences;  Coun- 
selor (1946-1955). 

Hammond,  Luther  Carlisle,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Soils  and 
Associate   Soil   Physicist,   Agricultural   Experiment  Station    (1950-1955). 

Hampson,   Charles  Marlow,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Extension   (1937-1950). 

Hanks,  Robert  William,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Assistant  Plant  Physiologist,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  (1955-1955). 

Hanna,  Paul  Lamont,  Ph.D.   (Stanford),  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  (1939-1946). 

Hannon,  Chancellor  Irving,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Nematologist,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  (1956-1956). 

Hanson,  Bernard  Allen,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities  (1947-1954)  (On 
leave  1957-1958). 

Hardaway,  Elliott,  M.A.,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Director  of  Libraries  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Library  Science   (1955-1955)    (Resigned  September  30,   1957). 

Hardy,  Albert  Victor,  M.D.  (Toronto),  D.P.H.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  of  Bac- 
teriology  (1953-1953). 

Hargett,  Emil  Retz,  M.S.C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (1955-1955). 

Harkins,  William  Gregory,  M.A.  in  L.S.,  Associate  Director  of  Libraries  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Library  Science  (1957-1957). 

Harkness,  Donald  Ray,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1950- 
1956)  (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Harkness,  Roy  Wendell,  Ph.D.  (California),  Associate  Chemist,  Subtropical  Experi- 
ment Station  (1945-1955). 

Harlan,  William  Edwards,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physicial  Education  (1949- 
1954). 

Harlow,  Justin  Edwards,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;  Head, 
Psychological  Clinic  (1948-1954). 

Harms,  Robert  Henry,  Ph.D.  (Texas  A&M),  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
and   Associate   Poultry   Husbandman,   Agricultural   Experiment  Station    (1957-1957). 

Harrell,  George  Thomas,  M.D.  (Duke),  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine  (1954-1954). 

Harrington,  Donald  Anson,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
and  Associate,  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  (1957-1957). 

Harris,  David  Payne,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1954-1957) 
(On  leave  1957-1958). 

Harris,  Emmett  DeWitt,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Entomologist,  Everglades  Experi- 
ment Station   (1956-1956). 

Harris,  Henry  Clayton,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (1943-1947). 
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Harris,  James  M.,  B.S.,  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  (1957-1957). 

Harrison,  Dalton  Sidney,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Agricultural  Engineer,  Everglades  Ex- 
periment Station  (1953-1953). 

Harrison,  John  A.,  Ph.D.    (California),  Associate  Professor  of  History   (1949-1954). 

Hart,  Donald  John,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion (1956-1956). 

Hart,  Freeman  Hansford,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Associate  Professor  of  Humanities 
(1946-1950). 

Hart,  Thomas  Alonzo  Edward,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Professor  of  Humanities  (1946- 
1954). 

Hartman,  Frederick  H.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1948-1956). 

Haupt,  Charles  S.,  B.S.P.,  Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Professional  Relations,  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  (1950-1950). 

Havard,  William  C,  Ph.D.  (London),  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
Director,  Public  Administration  Clearing  Service  (1953-1956)  (Resigned  Septem- 
ber 12,   1957). 

Hawkins,  John  Erskine,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Chemistr)';  Director, 
Naval  Stores  Research  (1935-1944). 

Hayden,   Maxine   Ione,  M.S.,   Instructor  in  Physical  Education   (1957-1957). 

Hayes,  Carol  Virginia,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  College  of  Nursing  (1957-1957). 

Hayes,  Francis  Clement,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
(1946-1946). 

Haynie,  John  Dale,  B.S.A.,  Apiculturist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1947-1947). 

Hayslip,  Norman  Calvin,  B.S.A.,  Entomologist,  Everglades  Experiment  Station  (1946 
[43-45]  1956). 

Hayward,  Frederick  Warren,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Biochemist,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  (1956-1956). 

Henderson,  Joseph  Russell,  M.S.A.,  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1935- 
1947). 

Henderson,  Leon  Nesbitt,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of 
Secondary  Education  (1945  [40-43]  1955). 

Hendrickson,  Ellwood  Robert,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experi- 
ment Station   (1950-1950). 

Hendrickson,  Rudolph,  B.S.,  Assistant  Chemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1947- 
1947). 

Hentges,  James  Franklin,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  Associate  Animal  Husbandman,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1952- 
1956). 

Herbert,  John  Henry,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Soil  Conservationist,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1954-1954). 

Herbert,  Thomas  Walter,   Ph.D.    (Princeton),   Professor  of  English  (1946-1951). 

Herman,  Arthur  L.,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  (1957- 
1957). 

Herndon,  Thomas  Glenn,  M.S.F.,  Associate  Farm  Forester,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1949-1957). 

Herzberg,  Mendel,  Ph.D.  (California),  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  (1954- 
1954). 

Heskin,   Oscar   Edward,   Ph.D.    (Minnesota),   Professor  of  Economics    (1938-1946). 
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Hester,  Janice  Parham,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Technical  Processes  (1946 
[27-30]  1946). 

Hester,  John  Donald,  B.S.P.E.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1957-1957). 

Hetenyi,  Laszlo  Joseph,  Ed.D.  (Michigan  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Humanities   (1950-1957). 

Hetrick,  Lawrence  Andrew,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
(1947-1951). 

Hiatt,    Leland   Wilbur,    Director   of  Alumni   Affairs    (1952-1952). 

Hicks,  Dora  Adeline,  Ed.D.   (Texas),  Professor  of  Health  Education   (1948-1955). 

HiGGiNS,  Matt,  M.D.   (Cincinnati),  Collaborator,  Cancer  Research  (1954-1954). 

Hill,  Clifton  Carr,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics   (1947-1947). 

Hill,  Elmer  Carl,  B.S. A.,  Assistant  Bacteriologist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1951- 
1951). 

Hill,  Thomas  Jordan,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  and  Principal,  P.  K.  Yonge 
Laboratory  School   (1951-1957). 

Hilliard,  Pauline,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Education  (1950-1952). 

Hinckley,  Elmer  Dumond,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Professor  of  Psychology;  Associate, 
Psychological  Clinic  (1925-1937). 

Hine,  Edward  Buckingham,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics  (1952- 
1952)    (Resigned  September  3,   1957). 

HiNES,  Vynce  Albert,  Ed.D.  (Illinois),  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Founda- 
tions of  Education  (1947-1955). 

Hinkley,  Henry  Robert,  Assistant  Director  of  Plant  and  Grounds,  Health  Center 
(1955-1955). 

Hinson,  Kuell,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Cooperative  Agent,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1955-1955). 

HiNTERMiSTER,  JoHN  H.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Director  of  Food  Services   (1954-1954). 

HiNZ,  Charles  Frank,  Ph.D.  (Kansas  State),  Interim  Assistant  Biochemist,  Veterinary 
Science,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1956-1956). 

Hipp,  Jacob  Edward,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Insurance  (1955-1957). 

HixoN,  Imogene,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Technical  Processes   (1949-1952). 

Hodges,  Elver  Myron,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers),  Agronomist,  Range  Cattle  Experiment  Station. 
(1941-1949). 

Hodges,  James  Roland,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Assistanf  Professor  of  English  (1950- 
1950)   (Resigned  September  10,  1957). 

Hodges,   Vernon   S.,   M.Arch.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture    (1954-1954). 

Hoffman,  Glenn  John,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 
(1957-1957). 

Holbrook,  Hollis  Howard,  B.F.A.,  Professor  of  Art  (1938-1948). 

Holden,  Edmund  Stanley,  Ph.D.  (Northv/estern),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
(1957-1957). 

Holmes,  Elwyn  Sprieull,  M.E.,  Assistant  Agricultural  Engineer,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1956-1956). 

HOLSTEiN,  Helen  Davis,  M.A.,  District  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Tallahassee  (1952-1955). 

HOLTSBERG,  Harold  Isidor,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  in  Entomology-Pathology,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  (1950-1950). 

Hood,  Claude  Ian,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Liverpool),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  College 
of  Medicine   (1956-1957). 
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HoosER,  HOBART,  M.A.,  Assistant  Football  Coach   (1950-1950). 

Hoover,  John  Wesley,  M.S.A.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Aeronautical  Engineering 
and  Interim  Head  of  Department  (1951-1956). 

Hoover,  Maurice  William,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station   (1952-1952)    (Resigned  August  31,   1957). 

Hopkins,  Edwin  Eraser,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Plant  Physiologist,  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  (1951-1951). 

Horn,  Granville  Clide,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Soils  Specialist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  (1956-1957). 

HoRNE,  Edward  Porter,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  Psycholog>'  (1949- 
1949). 

Horner,  Earl  Stewart,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1950-1956). 

HoRTON,  Paul  N.,  B.S.,  Major,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Army  Science  and  Tac- 
tics'(1956-1956). 

Hough,  DeVon  Grady,  B.S.B.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Accounting  (1957-1957). 

HouK,  Denton,  M.S.,  Camp  Director,  Florida  Union  (1956-1956)  (Resigned  October 
5,'  1957). 

Howard,  Willlam  M.,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  C.L.U.,  Professor  of  Insurance  (1955-1957). 

HOYT,  Brooks  Pettingill,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  (1957-1957). 

Hrubecky,  Henry  Francis,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 
Mechanics   (1955-1955). 

Hsiao,  Chi-an,  Ph.D.    (Chicago),  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics   (1957-1957). 

Huang,  Tzu  Chuen,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics- 
(1956-1956). 

Huckaba,  Charles  Edwin,  Ph.D.  (Cincinnati),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Engin- 
eering and  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment 
Station  (1955-1955). 

Huffman,  Jacob  Brainard,  D.F.  (Duke),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Products 
Technology  (1952-1957). 

HuFFORD,  Mason  E.,  Ph.D.   (Indiana),  Interim  Professor  of  Physics  (1957-1957). 

HuGGART,  Richard  Leigh,  B.S.,  Assistant  Chemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1951- 
1951). 

Hughes,  Lawrence  Edwin,  M.S.,  Associate  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service. 
-U.S.D.A.   (1957-1957). 

Hull,  Fred  Harold,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Agronomist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (1927-1948). 

Hulliger,  Lotte,  M.D.  (Basle),  Post-Doctoral  Research  Fellow  in  Microbiology,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  (1957-1957). 

Hullihan,  William   Francis,  M.P.H.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education    (1955-1955). 

Humphreys,  Thomas  Elder,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Biochemist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1955-1955). 

Hunter,  George  William,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Lecturer  in  Microbiology  and  Biological 
Sciences  (1956-1957). 

Hunziker,  Rupert  Rudolph,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Assistant  Soil  Chemist,  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 

Hurff,    George    Brian,    Ph.D.    (Pennsylvania),    Director,    Bureau    of    Economic    and 

Business  Research  and  Research  Professor  (1948-1949). 
HusA,  William  John,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Head  of  Department 
(1923-1923). 
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HusSEY,  Roland  Fountain,  Sc.D.  (Harvard),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
(1953-1954). 

HuTCHERSON,  WILLIAM  ROBERT,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1949- 
1949). 

HuTTON,  Curtis  Evan,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Vice  Director  in  Charge,  West  Florida 
Experiment  Station  (1949-1949). 

Ingle,  Kelsey  Hudleson,  M.A.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1945- 
1952). 

Jackson,  Elmo  Louis,  Ph.D.   (Harvard),  Professor  of  Economics  (1946-1956). 

Jacobs,  Wallace  T.,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Soil  Surveyor,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1957-1957). 

Jacunski,  Edward  Walter,  M.A.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics  and 
Head  of  Department  (1947-1956). 

Jaggi,  Martin  Paul,  Ph.D.  (Berne,  Switzerland),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  (1953- 
1953)  (Resigned  September  17,  1957). 

Jamison,  Frank  Stover,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Vegetable  Crops  and  Head  of 
Department;  Horticulturist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station;  Vegetable  Crops  Specialist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1934-1956). 

Jefferies,  Mildred  B.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology   (1953-1953). 

Jeffers,  Robert  Lee,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Agronomist,  West  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station  (1954-1954) 

Jennings,  Robert  Benjamin,  LL.B.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Business  Law  (1957-1957). 

Jensen,  Anthony  Svend,  B.S.,  Assistant  Farm  Forester,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
1(1953-1953). 

Johns,  Roe  Lyell,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Admin- 
istration and  Field  Service  (1946-1948). 

Johnson,  Carl  Henry,  Ph.D.  (Washington),  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharma- 
cology; Director,  Medicinal  Plant  Gardens  (1939-1954). 

Johnson,  Helen  Harvey,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  Life  and  Child  Develop- 
ment (1957-1957). 

Johnson,  Irmgard,  Ph.D.   (Denver),  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities   (1955-1955). 

Johnson,  McMillan  Houston,  M.A.Arch.,  Professor  of  Architecture  (1946-1956). 

Johnson,  Raymond  Clarence,  M.S.E.,  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and 
Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1946-1952). 

Johnson,  Richarx)  Sadler,  B.S.P.,  Registrar  (1933-1939). 

Johnson,  Roger  Burr,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Entomologist,  Citrus  Experiment 
(Station   (1952-1952). 

Johnson,  Warren  Oswald,  B.A.,  Meteorologist  in  Charge,  Weather  Forecasting  Serv- 
ice, U.S.D.A.  (1935-1938). 

Johnson,  William  Edward,  B.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Assistant 
in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1956  [46-51]  1946). 

Johnston,  Bruce  Gilbert,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering  (1957- 
1957). 

Joiner,  Jasper  Newton,  Ph.D.  (Ohio),  Assistant  Professor  of  Ornamental  Horti- 
culture and  Assistant  Ornamental  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1950-1950). 

Jones,  Anne  Harrison,  B.S.,  Assistant  Registrar  (1941-1952). 

Jones,  Edmund  Ruffin,  Ph.D.   (Virginia),  Professor  of  Biology  (1946-1947). 
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Jones,  Edna  Mae,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  College  of  Nursing   (1957-1957). 

Jones,    Elise   Cecile,   B.A.,    Assistant   in   Research,    Bureau   of   Economic   and    Business 
Research  (1953-1953). 

Jones,  Ernest  McClain,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  (1954-1957). 

Jones,  John  A.,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  English  (1957-1957). 

Jones,   John   Paul,   M.A.,   Professor  of  Journalism   and  Communications    (1948-1951). 

Jones,    Oscar    Frederick,    Ph.D.    (Stanford),    Associate   Professor   of   German    (1937- 
1945). 

Jones,  Richard  Edward,  Assistant  Football  Coach  (1951-1951). 

Jones,    Rosemonde    Miriam,    M.L.,    Assistant   in   Library,    Reference   and    Bibliography 
(1956-1956). 

Jones,  William  Ellis,  B.S.B.A.,  Business  Manager   (1948-1954). 

Jones,    William    Hugh,    M.Ag.,    Assistant    Superintendent    of    Field    Operations,    Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station   (1953-1953). 

Jones,  William  Maurice,  Ph.D.   (Southern  California),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try (1956-1956). 

Jurich,  Joseph  George,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  English  (1957-1957). 

Jutras,    Pierre    J.,    M.S.,    Assistant    Agricultural    Engineer,    Citrus    Experiment    Station 
(1957-1957). 

Kacere,  John  C,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art   (1953-1953). 

Kahl,   William   Henry,   M.S.,  Assistant  Agricultural   Engineer,   Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion   (1956-1956)    (Resigned  August   31,    1957). 

Kalch,  Lester  Wilcox,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1951-1951). 

Kalkman,  Robert  Henry,  M.B.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Real  Estate  (1957-1957). 

Kaminsky,  Eli,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Political  Science   (1957-1957). 

Kane,  Judith  Flatter,  B.A.,  Research  Assistant,  Cancer  Research   (1957-1957). 

Kantor,    Harry,    Ph.D.    (California),   Associate   Professor  of  Political   Science    (1952- 
1957). 

Karp,  J.  Robert,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1949-1949). 

Kastner,   William   Henry,   B.S.,   Captain,   Corps  of  Engineers,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Army  Science  and  Tactics  (1957-1957). 

Katterhenry,  Arnold  Allen,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering   (1948- 
1948). 

Kaufman,    Clemens   Marcus,    Ph.D.    (Minnesota),   Director,    School   of   Forestry   and 
Professor  of  Forestry  (1951-1951). 

Keen,  Ruby  May,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Keister,  Elwood  J.,  Ed.D.   (Columbia),  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1957-1957). 

Kelbert,    David    Gustaf    Alfred,    Associate    Horticulturist,    Gulf    Coast    Experiment 
Station   (1932-1946). 

Kelly,  William   Hale,  Ph.D.   (Rutgers),  Interim  Assistant  Soils  Chemist,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station    (1956-1956)    (Re.signed  September  30,   1957). 
Kelsay,  Robert  Gene,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences   (1955-1955). 
Kelsheimer,  Eugene  Gillespie,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Entomologist,  Gulf  Coast  Experi- 
ment Station  (1942-1942). 
Kemp,    Thomas    George,    M.A.,    Interim    Instructor    in    English    and    Education,    and 

Interim  Associate,  Reading  Laboratory  and  Clinic  (1957-1957). 
Kendall,   Gladys  Harbaugh,   B.A.,  Home  Industries  and  Marketing  Specialist,  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  Tallahassee  (1937-1949). 
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Kephart,  Ralph  Claude,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics  (1953- 
1953). 

Keppel,  Reuben  Arthur,  B.Ch.E.,  Research  Associate,  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment  Station   (1955-1957). 

Kern,  Joseph  Herschel,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy  (1955- 
1955). 

Kerns,  William  Holcomb,  B.S.J.,  Assistant  Editor,  News  Bureau  (1954-1954). 

Kerr,  Stratton,  Horsburg,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Entomologist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station   (1953-1953). 

Kessler,  William  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Consult- 
ing Engineer,   Radio-TV  Production  Center   (1943-1945). 

Kesterson,  James  Walter,  M.S.,  Chemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1947-1956). 

Key,  James  Albert,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  English  (1957-1957). 

KiDD,  Kenneth  Paul,  Ph.D.   (Peabody),  Professor  of  Education   (1938-1955). 

Kidder,  Ralph  Wyman,  M.S.,  Animal  Husbandman,  Everglades  Experiment  Station 
(1932-1957). 

KiKER,  John  Ewing,  M.C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Research  Professor, 
Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1947-1949). 

KiLBY,  John  Davis,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  (1947- 
1956). 

KiLLiNGER,  Gordon  Beverly,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station   (1941-1943). 
KiLPATRiCK,  Wylie,   Ph.D.    (Brookings),  Research  Professor,  Bureau  of  Economic  and 

Business  Research  (1948-1948). 
KiNCAiD,  Randall  Rich,  Ph.D.  (Missouri),  Plant  Pathologist,  North  Florida  Experiment 

Station  (1929-1943). 
King,   Emily  Elizabeth,   M.Ed.,   State  Girls'   4-H  Club  Agent,  Agricultural   Extension 

Service,  Tallahassee  (1946-1953). 
King,  Fred  E.,  M.S.,  Interim  Assistant  Director  of  Housing   (1951-1957). 
King,  John  Ralph,  Ph.D.   (Cornell),  Assistant  Entomologist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station 

(1955  [50-51]  1950). 
KiRBY,  John  Thomas,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1957- 

1957). 
Kirk,  John  W.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech   (1957-1957). 
Kirk,  William  Gordon,  Ph.D.   (Iowa  State),  Vice  Director  in  Charge,  Range  Cattle 

Experiment  Station  (1936-1941). 
KiRKLAND,   Edwin   Capers,   Ph.D.    (Northwestern),  Professor  of  English    (1946-1951). 
Kirkpatrick,  Martin  Smith,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English   (1956-1956). 
Kleinschmidt,  Arthur  Charles,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing (1953-1955). 
Kluge,  Ralph  Wendel,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department 

(1951-1951). 
Knight,  Conrad  Wallace,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics  (1950- 

1956). 
Knorr,  Louis  Carl,   Ph.D.    (Cornell),  Associate  Histologist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station 

(1948-1948). 
Knowles,  Harold  Loraine,  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  Professor  of  Physics  and  Physical  Sciences 

and  Head,  Department  of  Physical  Sciences  (1931-1954). 
Knowles,  Lois  Nina,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean, 

College  of  Nursing  (1956-1957). 
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Knox,  Margaret  Enid,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Librarian  and  Head,  Reference  and 
Bibliography  Department;  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science  (1949-1951). 

Koch,  Arthur  L.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  College  of 
Medicine  (1956-1956). 

KoEFOD,  Paul  E.,  Ph.D.  (Institute  of  International  Studies,  Geneva),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Economics  (1956-1956). 

KOEN,  Ross  Y.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences  (1951-1951)  (Resigned  October  20, 
1957). 

KoGER,  Marvin,  Ph.D.  (Missouri),  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Animal  Hus- 
bandman, Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1951-1951). 

Kokomoor,  Franklin  Wesley,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  and  Head  of  Department  (1927-1931). 

Kolarik,  Joseph  Milan,  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh),  Associate,  Psychological  Clinic;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology  (1956-1956). 

Koo,  Robert  Chung  Jen,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Citrus  Experiment 
Station   (1953-1953). 

Kopp,  Edgar  William,  M.S. I.E.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Associate   Professor  of   Industrial   Engineering    (1955-1957). 

Kordana,  Jane  Helen,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  College  of  Nursing 
(1957-1957). 

Kornprobst,  Stephanie  Marie,  B.S.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1957- 
1957). 

Koruturk,    Sadi    Sabit,   M.A.Arch.,   Associate   Professor   of   Architecture    (1947-1956). 

Kostyk,  June,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Reference  and  Bibliography  (1955- 
1955). 

Krastin,  Karl,  J.S.D.    (Yale),  Professor  of  Law   (1948-1954). 

Krebs,  Robert  Edward,  M.Ed.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1957  [53-56] 
1953). 

Kreidberg,  Marvin  Arnold,  B.S.,  Colonel,  Infantry,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics   (1955-1956). 

Kretschmer,  Albert  Emil,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers),  Assistant  Agronomist,  Everglades  Experi- 
ment Station  (1952-1952). 

Krezdorn,  Alfred  Herman,  Ph.D.  (Texas  A&M),  Associate  Horticulturist,  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Krienke,  Walter  Albert,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Manufacturing  and  As- 
sociate  Dairy   Technologist,   Agricultural   Experiment   Station    (1946-1946). 

Krumm,  Roger  Vincent,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Library  in  Charge  of  Chemistry-Pharmacy 
Library   (1951-1951). 

KuiTERT,  Louis  Cornelius,  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  Entomologist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station   (1948-1955). 

Kundel,  Tewes,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering   (1957-1957). 

Kurth,  Arthur  Lincoln,  Ph.D.    (Yale),  Associate  Professor  of  French   (1947-1954). 

Kurtz,  Albert  Kenneth,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Psychology  (1953-1953). 

Kurtzrock,  George  Henry,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech;  Associate, 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  (1956-1956). 

Lackey,  James  Bridges,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science  and  Research 
Professor,   Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1952-1952). 

Laessle,  Albert  Middleton,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  (1942- 
1956). 
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Lafferty,  Donald  Lee,  Ph.D.  (Kentucky),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  (1955- 
1957). 

Lagasse,  Felix  Scott,  Ph.D.  (Maryland),  Horticulturist,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1939-1939). 

Laird,  Dorothy  Stephens,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1947 
[44-45]  1956). 

Lake,  Noel  Reese,   B.S.A.,  Superintendent  of  Grounds   (1955-1955). 

Lammers,  Edwin  Stanton,  B.S.E.E.,  Interim  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering and  Interim  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Ex- 
periment Station   (1957-1957). 

Land,  Warren  Alonzo,  M.Ed.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1955-1955). 

Lane,  David,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Associate,  Psycho- 
ilogical  Clinic  (1954-1954). 

Lang,  Gaines  Barrett,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1942- 
1949). 

Langford,   Allie   Gerald,   M.A.,   Instructor  in  English    (1953-1953). 

Langston,  Clarence  Ambers,  B.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Assist- 
ant in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1956-1956). 

Lanham,  James  Samuel,  Ph.D.  (Texas),  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Head 
of  Department   (1947-1947). 

Lankford,   Samuel  R.,  Trainer,  Intercollegiate  Athletics   (1950-1950). 

Large,  John  Runyon,  M.S.,  Associate  Plant  Pathologist,  Pecan  Investigation  Labora- 
tory (1949-1949). 

Larrick,  Thomas,  M.Arch.,  Architect,   Professor  of  Architecture   (1946-1946). 

Larsen,  Merwin  John,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Head 
of  Department  (1951-1951). 

Lasley,  Marion  Murray,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  (1956- 
1956). 

Lassiter,  Roy  Leland,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1955-1957). 

Latour,  Marinus  Henry,  M.S.E.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 

Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1946- 

1956). 

Lauter,  Werner  M.,  Ph.D.  (Griefswald),  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
(1950-1950). 

Lawrence,  Fred  Parker,  M.Ag.,  Citriculturist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1947- 
1947). 

Lawrenson,   Raymond  Earl,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music   (1948-1948). 

Lawson,  Stanton  Clowes  Davison,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Me- 
chanics (1947-1947). 

Lawton,  Herbert  Lee,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1957-1957). 

Layne,  James  Nathaniel,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1955- 
1955). 

Lear,  William  Edward,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 
Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1954  [49-53] 
1957). 

Leavitt,  Benjamin  Burton,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences   (1946-1954). 

Leavitt,  Norma  Muriel,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Head,  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  (1953-1953). 
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Ledin,    Robert  Bruce,    Ph.D.    (Indiana),   Assistant   Horticulturist,   Subtropical   Experi- 

periment  Station  (1951-1951). 
Lee,   Permillas  Arten,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education   (1948-1951). 
Lee,  Robert  Charles,  Ph.D.    (Peabody),  Associate  Professor  of  English   (1947-1956). 
Leendertse,  Jan  Jacob,  Diploma  of  Civil-Engineer   (Holland),  Assistant  in  Research, 

Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 
Legate,  David  Virkler,  M.A.E.,  Interim  Assistant  Professor  and  Field  Representative, 

General  Extension  Division  (1957-1957). 
Leibman,    Kenneth    C,    Ph.D.    (New    York),    Assistant    Professor    of    Pharmacology, 

College  of  Medicine  (1956-1957). 
Leighty,  Ralph  George,  B.S.,  Associate  Soil  Surveyor,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

(1947-1956). 
Leilich,    Roy    Edgar,    Re.D.    (Indiana),    Associate    Professor   of    Professional    Physical 

Education  and  Recreation  (1952-1957). 
Lendrum,  James  Thoburn,  M.S.Arch.,  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment (1957-1957). 
Leonard,    Chester   D.,    Ph.D.    (Rutgers),   Associate   Horticulturist,   Citrus    Experiment 

Station   (1950-1950). 
LePage,  Joy  Colgin,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  College  of  Nursing  (1957-1957). 
Leps,   Joseph   McElroy,   Ed.D.    (Columbia),    Professor  of  Education    (1943-1945). 
Lewis,  Allison  Luther,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Humanities  (1957-1957). 
Lewis,  Edward  Haskell,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering   (1951- 

1955). 
Lewis,  Hal  Graham,  Ph.D.   (Columbia),  Professor  of  Education  (1944  [36-41]  1944). 
Lewis,  Howard  Kenneth,  E.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Counselor  (1946- 

1955). 
Lewis,  Katherine  P.,  B.A.,  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science   (1956-1956). 
Liggett,  Helen  Roberts,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Education  (1956-1956). 

LiLES,  Annette  Lucile,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Reference  and  Bibli- 
ography  (1947-1950). 

Lincoln,  Francis  Busy,  Ph.D.  (California),  Horticulturist,  Subtropical  Experiment 
Station   (1947-1947). 

Linden,  Duane  Bernard,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Assistant  Agronomist,   Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1957-1957). 

Linden,  Leonard  L.,  B.A.,  Re.search  Assistant,  Health  Center  (1957-1957). 

LIPPINCOTT,  William  Thomas,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
(1957-1957). 

Lipscomb,  Ralph  Waldo,  M.S.,  Associate  Agronomist,  North  Florida  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1944-1944). 

LiSKA,  Bernard  Joseph,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Manufactur- 
ing and  Assistant  Dairy  Technologist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Little,  Winston  Woodard,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  University  College  and  Professor  of 
Logic  (1931-1937). 

Liu,  Chun-Jo,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities  (1957- 
1957). 

LoFTEN,  William  Travis,  M.A.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  (1937- 
1947). 

LoFTUS,  Richard  Joseph,  M.A.,  Instructor,  News  Education,  General  Extension  Division 
(1955-1955)   (Resigned  August  31,  1957). 
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LoGGiNS,  Phillip  Edwards,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Assist- 
ant Animal  Husbandman,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1953-1956). 

LoHMEYER,  George  T.,  M.S.E.,  Superintendent  of  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  (1957-1957). 

LoRANGER,    William    Farrand,    Ph.D.     (Illinois),    Assistant    Professor    of    Chemistry 
(1957-1957). 

Lorz,  Albert  Protus,   Ph.D.    (Virginia),  Professor  of  Vegetable  Crops  and  Horticul- 
turist, Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1948-1948). 

Lounsbury,  John  Horton,  Ed.D.   (Peabody),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education   (1956- 
1956). 

Loyd,  James  Walter,   Ed.D.   (Kentucky),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education   (1957  [55- 
56]   1955). 

Lucas,  Eleanor  Simons,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Technical  Processes   (1950- 
1950). 

LUCKENBACH,    Leon   Rodney,   M.A.,   Instructor   in  Mathematics    (1957-1957). 

Luke,  Herbert  Hodges,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State),  Plant  Pathologist,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station   (1955-1955). 

Lundy,   Hosea  Willis,   B.S.A.,  Associate  Agronomist  in  Charge,  Suwannee  Valley  Ex- 
periment Station   (1946-1955). 

LuPKiEWicz,  Joseph  Vincent,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1948-1948). 

Luther,  Dorothy  Carolyn,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  College  of  Nursing  (1957- 
1957). 

Lutrick,  Monroe  Cornealous,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Assistant  Agronomist,  West  Flor- 
ida Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 

Lytle,  Andrew  Nelson,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  (1948-1948). 

Lytle,  Ernest  James,  Ph.D.   (Florida),  Associate  Research  Professor,  Statistical  Labora- 
tory (1957  [46-56]  1957). 

MacCurdy,   Robert  Douglas,   Ed.D.    (Boston),   Associate  Professor  of  Education  and 
Biological  Sciences  (1955-1955). 

MacDonald,    Lauchlin    Donald,    Ph.D.    (Boston),    Professor    of   Philosophy    (1956- 
1956). 

MacDonald,  Willl\m  Dickson,  S.J.D.   (Michigan),  Professor  of  Law  (1948-1951). 

Maclachlan,  John  Miller,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology and  Head  of  Department;  Analyst  for  Health  Center  (1938-1941). 

MacLeod,  Malcolm  Lorimer,  Ph.D.   (Virginia),  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1946 
[38-41;  42-44]  1947)   (Retired  August  31,  1957). 

Magie,  Robert  Ogden,   Ph.D.    (Wisconsin),  Plant  Pathologist,  Gulf  Coast  Experiment 
Station   (1945-1945). 

Mahon,  John  Keith,  Ph.D.   (California),  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1954-1954). 

Malcolm,    John   Lowrie,    Ph.D.    (Rutgers),   Associate   Soils   Chemist,   Subtropical   Ex- 
periment Station   (1948-1948). 

Malewitz,  Thomas  Donald,  Ph.D.   (Michigan  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharma- 
cognosy and  Pharmacology  (1957-1957). 

Malony,  Frank  Edward,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  (1946-1951)    (On  leave  1957-1958). 
Maloof,  Louis  Joseph,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  and  Field  Representative,  General  Ex- 
tension Division   (1957-1957). 
Marcus,  Robert  Brown,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  and 

Geography   (1955-1957). 
Maren,  Thomas  H.,  M.D.   (Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Head  of 
Department,  College  of  Medicine  (1955-1955). 
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Marion,  John  Baptist,  B.Arch.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Architecture  (1957-1957). 

Marshall,  Sidney  Paul,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
and  Associate  Dairy  Husbandman,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station'  (1947  [42-45J 
1947). 

Martin,  Samuel  Preston,  M.D.  (Washington,  Missouri),  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Head  of  Department,  College  of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 

Martinson,  Earl  Pehr,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Head  of  De- 
partment (1948-1949). 

Marvel,  Mason  Edwin,  M.S.,  Assistant  Vegetable  Crops  Specialist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  (1957-1957). 

Mase,  Darrel  Jay,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Education  and  Speech;  Coordinator, 
Florida  Center  of  Clinical  Services  (1950-1950). 

Mason,  Bruce  Bonner,  Ph.D.  (Texas),  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1954- 
1957). 

Mason,  Gerald  Keith,  B.A.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Publications  and  News  Education, 
General  Extension  Division  (1957-1957). 

Mathews,  Bruce  Eugene,  M.S.E.,  Research  Associate,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Ex- 
periment Station  (1956-1957). 

Mathews,  William  Horace,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1957-1957). 

Matthews,  Charles  Arnold,  Ph.D.  (Virginia),  Professor  of  Finance  and  Interim 
Head,  Department  of  Finance  and  Insurance  (1948-1957). 

Mauderli,  Max  Otto,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  German  (1948- 
1954). 

Mauer,  John  W.,   B.S.,  Basketball  Coach  and  Assistant  Football  Coach    (1951-1951). 

Mautz,  Robert  Barbeau,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  and  Professor  of 
Law   (1950-1955). 

Maxfield,  John  Wesley,  B.A.,  Assistant  Preparator,  Florida  State  Museum  (1954- 
1954). 

May,  Frank  Pierce,  B.Ch.E.,  Instructor  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  Assistant  in  Re- 
search,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1955-1955). 

Mayberry,   Maurice   E.,   B.S.B.A.,   Placement  Officer,   Student  Personnel    (1953-1953). 

McAlister,  Lyle  N.,  Ph.D.   (California),  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1950-1955). 

McAllister,  Jack  Wayne,  B.S.,  Assistant  Editor,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1957- 
1957). 

McBride,  Joseph  James,  Ph.D.  (Delaware),  Assistant  Chemist,  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  (1954-1954). 

McCachren,  James  Roland,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Freshman 
Basketball  Coach  (1946-1946). 

McCaleb,  John  Earl,  Ph.D.  (Texas  A&M),  Assistant  Agronomist,  Range  Cattle  Experi- 
ment Station   (1955-1955). 

McCall,  John  Temple,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Animal  Husbandry,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1951-1951). 

McChesney,  William  Wallace,  M.D.   (Virginia),  University  Physician   (1949-1949). 

McClellan,  Margaret  Cave,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech;  Associate,  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Clinic  (1948-1948)   (On  leave  1957-1958). 

McClelland,  Hayes  K.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Men   (1949-1954). 

McCloud,  Darrell  Edison,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (1948-1954)    (Resigned  September  30,  1957). 
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McClure,  Edward  E.,  B.Arch.,  Instructor  in  Architecture  (1955-1955). 

McCoNNELL,  Warren  Everard,   Ph.D.    (Purdue),  Director  of  Pharmaceutical  Services 

of  the  Teaching  Hospital  and  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy  (1957-1957). 
McCoRNACK,  Andrew  Adam,  M.S.,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station 

(1953-1953). 
McCowN,  Jack  Thomas,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

(1951-1955). 
McCoy,    Charles   Sherwood,    Ph.D.    (Yale),   Associate   Professor  of  Religion    (1954- 

(1957). 
McCoy,  Francis  Tyrone,  LL.B.,  Law  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  (1955- 

1955). 
McCracken,  Janet  May,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1947- 

1955). 
McCuBBiN,  Earl  Noel,  Ph.D.    (Cornell),  Horticulturist,  Potato  Investigations  Labora- 
tory  (1940-1943). 
McDonald,  Carroll  Wilks,  M.P.H.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1957- 

1957). 
McDonald,  Ellen  Marie,  M.A.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1957-1957). 

McEachern,  Floy  McCall,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1944-1957). 

McElwee,  Edgar  Warren,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Ornamental  Horticulture 
and  Head  of  Department;  Horticulturist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  Agricultural  E.xtension  Service  (1953-1956). 

McEntee,  William  James,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School 
(1952-1953). 

McFadden,  Lorne  Austin,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Subtropical  Ex- 
periment Station  (1956-1956). 

McFadden,  Samuel  Edgar,  Ph.D.  (Virginia),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (1950-1950). 

McFerrin,  John  Berry,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  Finance  and  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  (1937-1956). 

McGiLL,  Francis  G.,  M.Ed.,  Interim  Resident  Advisor,  Men's  Residence  Halls  (1957- 
1957). 

McGoUGH,  Bobby  C,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Real  Estate  (1957-1957). 

McGuire,  Vincent,  Ed.D.   (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1947-1954). 

McHuGHSTON,  Richard  Wallace,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1955-1955). 

McInnis,  Sam  W.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics   (1930-1955). 

McIntosh,  Edward  Roy,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  in  Journalism  and  Communications 
and  Film  Director,  T.V.  Production  Center  (1954-1954)    (Resigned  July  31,  1957). 

McIntosh,  P.  R.,  M.F.A.,  Professor  of  Art  (1949-1955). 

McLendon,  Ida  Ruth,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1936- 
1956). 

McMullen,  Kenneth  Smith,  M.Ag.,  District  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(1935-1946). 

McNairy,  Alice  Hall,  M.L.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Acquisitions   (1953-1953). 

McNary,  Robert  Reed,  Ph.D.  (Cincinnati),  Biochemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
(1951-1951). 

McPherson,  William  Kenneth,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agri- 
cultural Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1951-1951). 

McQuiTTY,  John  Vredenburgh,  Ph.D.  (Kentucky),  University  Examiner  (1929-1935). 
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McVoY,  James  David,   B.Arch.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture   (1948-1951)    (On 
leave  1957-1958). 

Meacham,    Robert    Colgrove,    Ph.D.    (Brown),    Associate    Professor    of   Mathematics 
(1954-1954). 

Means,  Michael  Hugh,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1957-1957). 

Means,    Ralph    Eugene,    B.S.,    Lt.    Colonel,   Artillery,   Assistant   Professor  of   Military 

Science  and  Tactics  (1954-1954)   (Resigned  July  8,  1957). 
Mehrhof,  Norman  Ripley,  M.Ag.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  De- 
partment;  Poultry  Husbandman  and   Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  and  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1924-1949). 
Melvin,  Elizabeth,  B.S.,  Assistant  Editor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station 

(1957-1957). 
Mercer,  Norman  A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1953-1956). 
Meyer,   Axel,   Ph.D.    (Illinois   Institute  of  Technology),   Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

(1955-1955). 
Meyer,  Harvey  Kessler,  Ed.D.   (Florida),  Professor  of  Education   (1946-1952). 
Meyer,  Herbert  Albert,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Director,  Statistical 

Laboratory   (1946-1952). 
MiKLOS,  John  Edward,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  and  Head  of  Public  Service  Training 

Center,  General  Extension  Division  (1951-1956). 
Miles,  Guy  Simpson,  Ph.D.  (Vanderbilt),  Interim  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1957- 

1957). 
Miles,  Jeanne  Elise,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Speech  (1956-1956). 
Millar,  Jane  Carree,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education   (1948-1952). 
Miller,  Clyde  Joseph,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  in  Humanities   (1954-1954). 
Miller,  George  Henry,  M.S.J. ,  Instructor  in  Journalism  and  Communications   (1957- 

1957). 
Miller,   Howard  Nile,  Ph.D.   (California),  Plant  Pathologist,  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  (1948-1955). 
Miller,  James  W.,  M.S.F.,  Professor  of  Logging  and  Lumbering  (1937-1951). 
Miller,  Theodore  Kay,  M.A.,  Resident  Advisor,  Men's  Residence  Halls  (1957-1957). 
Miller,    William   Henry,   M.S.A.E.,    Associate  Professor   of  Aeronautical   Engineering 

(1955-1955). 
MiMS,    Bernice    Ashburn,    M.A.,    Associate   Professor   of   Information   and   Service  and 

Head  of  Department,  General  Extension  Division  (1946  [28-44]   1946). 
Mitchell,  Jean  Oltman,  M.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1944-1950). 
Mitchell,    Rodger,    Ph.D.    (Michigan),    Assistant   Professor   of   Biology    (1957-1957). 
Mitchell,    William    Grant,   M.A.,   Assistant   Editor,   Agricultural    Experiment   Station 

and  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1952-1952). 
MOHRMANN,    Gerald    Paul,    M.A.,    Instructor    in    Speech    and    English    (1957-1957). 
Montgomery,    C.    Tracy,    B.S.,    Associate   Professor   of    Building   Construction    (1957- 

1957). 
Monti,   Laura  Virginia,  Diploma  of  Literature  and  Diploma  of  Librarianship   (Argen- 
tina), Assistant  in  Library,  Technical  Processes  (1957-1957). 
MooNEY,    Ernest   Gordon,    M.P.E.,   Assistant   Professor  of  Physical   Education    (1945- 

1956). 
Moore,    Alan    Coningsby,    M.Ed.,    Assistant   Professor   of   Physical    Education    (1953- 

1957). 
Moore,   Bernard  H.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service,  U.S. 

D.A.  (1935-1935). 
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Moore,  Edwin  Lewis,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  State),  Chemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station 

(1951-1951). 
Moore,  James  Francis,  M.B.A,  C.P.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  (1948-1953). 
Moore,  John  T.,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

(1953-1953). 
Moore,  Julian  Stephen,  M.S.A.,  Extension  Poultryman,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

(1950-1950). 
Moore,   Theral   Orvis,   Ph.D.    (Missouri),   Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics    (1955- 

11955 ). 
Moore,  William  Edgar,  Ph.D.  (Peabody),  Professor  of  Logic  and  Head  of  Department; 

Counselor  (1946  [30-44]  1957). 
Moorman,  John  Haynes,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Business 

Education   (1940-1951). 
Morales,  Julio  Alfredo,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1946-1946). 
Morgan,  George  Beers,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial 

Experiment  Station  (1955-1956). 
Morgan,   Hazel  T.,   M.A.,   Instructor  in  Youth  Activities,   General   Extension  Division 

(1950-1950). 
Morgan,   James   L.,   B.S.,   Tabulating  Supervisor,   Office  of  the  Registrar   (1956-1956). 
Morgan,    Marcellus,    M.A.,   Vocational    Appraiser,   Veterans   Guidance   Center    (1949- 

1949)   (Resigned  October  31,  1957). 
Morgan,  William   Herman,   M.A.,  Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial 

Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 
Morris,  Alton  Chester,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  English   (1927-1946). 
Morrison,  Jay  Alfred,  M.S.,  Teacher-Trainer  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (1956- 

1956). 
Morse,   Walter   Priest,    Ph.D.    (Florida),   Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics    (1957 

[52-55]  1957). 
MosELEY,  Millard  Crawford,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1957-1957). 
Mote,  Vasant  Lakshman,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina  State),  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of 
Agricultural   Economics   and   Interim   Assistant  Agricultural   Economist,   Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1957-1957)   (On  leave  first  semester  1957-1958). 
Mott,  Paul  A.,  Assistant  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service,  U.S.D.A.   (1956- 

1956). 
Mounts,  Charles  Eugene,  Ph.D.  (Duke),  Professor  of  English  (1927-1957). 
MoxLEY,  Clisby  Carey,  Ph.D.  (Kentucky),  Associate  Economist,  Agricultural  Extension 

Service  (1955-1955). 
Muehlner,  Felix,  U.J.D.  (Frederick  William,  Germany),  Associate  Research  Professor, 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research  (1950-1950). 
Mueller,  Theodore,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Assistant  Professor  of  French  (1957-1957). 
Mull,  Leon  Edmund,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Professor  of  Dairy  Manufacturing  and  Dairy 

Technologist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1940-1956). 
Muller,  Albert  Stanley,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Counselor  of  Latin- 
American  Agricultural  Students  (1952-1952). 
Muma,  Martin  Hammond,  Ph.D.   (Maryland),  Associate  Entomologist,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station   (1951-1951). 
MuNDY,  Belvey  Washington,  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences 

and  Chemistry   (1955-1956). 
Muntyan,  Bozidar,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1953-1953). 
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MuRPHEY,  MiLLEDGE,  Ph.D.  (Oklahoma  A&M),  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
(1947-1953). 

MuRPHREE,  Albert  Alexander,  B.A.  (Oxon),  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1934- 
1955). 

MuRPHREE,  Claude  Leon,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Music  (1925-1948). 

MuRPHREE,  Clyde  Elwyn,  D.P.A.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  of  Agricuhural  Econ- 
omics and  Associate  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1951- 
1957). 

Murphy,  John  Leo,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experi- 
ment Station   (1955-1955). 

Murray,    Lessie    L.,    Ed.D.    (Florida),   Assistant   Professor  of  Education    (1953-1953). 

MuscHLiTZ,  Earl  Eugene,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State),  Associate  Research  Professor, 
Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  and  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
(1951-1953). 

Myers,  Forrest  Earl,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(1948-1957). 

Myers,    Francis    Colville,    M.A.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Mathematics    (1956-1956). 

Myers,  Julian  Mostella,  M.S.A.,  Associate  Agricultural  Engineer,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station   (1947-1947). 

Myers,  Robert  Brown,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Interim 
Director,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1952-1955). 

Myhre,  Donald  Laverne,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Assistant  Soils  Chemist,  Potato  Investi- 
gations Laboratory  (1953-1953). 

Nagle,  Francis  Joseph,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Professional  Physical  Education 
(1956-1956). 

Nash,  William  Arthur,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics  and 
Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1954-1956). 

Nassau,   Robert  Howard,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  English   (1957   [53-55]    1953). 

Nattress,  John  Andrew,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  (1957- 
1957). 

Naves,  Renee  G.,  Ph.D.  (Geneva,  Switzerland),  Research  Associate,  Cancer  Research 
(1957-1957). 

Neal,  Lorraine,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Health  Center  Library  (195"-195^). 

Neal,  Ruth,  M.A.,  Head  Resident,  Women's  Residence  Halls  (1953-1954). 

Neale,  James  Ralph,  Ed.D.   (Columbia),  Assistant  Professor  of  English   (1946-1954). 

Nechay,  Bohdan  Roman,  D.V.M.  (Minnesota),  Post-doctoral  Fellow  in  Pharmacology, 
College  of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 

Neff,  Thomas  O'Neil,  M.S.E.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics  (1946- 
1952). 

Neidhardt,  Carl  Richard,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1952-1955). 

Neller,  Joseph  Robert,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers),  Soil  Chemist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  (1930-1932). 

Nettles,  Victor  Fleetwood,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Professor  of  Vegetable  Crops 
and   Associate   Horticulturist,   Agricultural   Experiment   Station    (1938-1951). 

Neubauer,  Gerhardt  W.  F.,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
(1948-1957). 

Newbill,  Mickie,  M.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Journalism  and  Communications  and  Program 
Director,  Radio  Production  Center  (1956-1956). 

Newhall,  William  Freeman,  Ph.D.  (Byrn  Mawr),  Assistant  Biochemist,  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station   (1952-1952). 
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NiCKELSON,   William   Richard  David,   B.S.E.,  Assistant  in  Research,   Engineering  and 

Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 
Nieland,  Louis  Theodore,  Farm  Forester,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1938  [14-17] 

1938)   (Retired  March  31,  1957). 
NiEMELA,    Roy    Waldemar,    M.S.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Management    (1957-1957). 
Nixon,    Madeline    Somers,    M.S.,    Interim   Assistant    Professor   of    Physical    Education 

(1957-1957). 
Noble,   Robert  Vernon,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Correspondence  Instruction  and 

Head  of  Department,  General  Extension  Division  (1950-1957). 
NOGGLE,   Glenn  Ray,  Ph.D.   (Illinois),  Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  Department; 

Botanist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1957-1957). 
Nolan,  William  John,  Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Indus- 
trial Experiment  Station  (1946-1949). 
NoLTiNG,   John  Paul,   M.S.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences    (1955-1956). 
NOONAN,  John  Clement,  M.S.,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Subtropical  Experiment  Station 

(1951-1951). 
Norman,   Oscar  Newton,   B.S.,  Assistant  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service, 

U.S.D.A.   (1941-1941). 
NORRIS,  Dale  Melvin,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Assistant  Entomologist,  Potato  Investigations 

Laboratory   (1956-1956). 
NoRTHRUP,    Floyd   Lorrain,   M.S.,   District   Supervisor,   Agricultural   Education    (1948- 

1948). 
Norton,    John    Stanley,    M.S.,    Assistant   Agricultural   Engineer,    Agricultural    Experi- 
ment Station  (1951-1951)   (Resigned  July  15,  1957). 
Norton,   Joseph   Daniel,   M.S.,   Assistant  Vegetable  Crop  Specialist,   Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  (1954-1954). 
Nulton,    Lucy,    M.A.,    Instructor,    P.    K.    Yonge    Laboratory    School    (1950-1954). 
Nutter,  Gene  Carlton,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Professor  of  Turf  Technology  and 

Associate  Turf  Technologist,   Agricultural   Experiment  Station    (1951-1957). 
Nutter,  Hazen  Edward,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Materials 

of  Instruction  (1938-1950). 
Odor,  Dorothy  Louise,  Ph.D.   (Rochester),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  College  of 

Medicine  (1956-1956). 
Oliva,  Peter  Frank,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1957-1957). 
Oliver,  Clifton,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Personnel  Management  (1946-1957)   (On 

leave  1957-1958). 
Oliver,   James  Willard,   Ph.D.    (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy   (1949- 

1953). 
Olsen,   George   Lieberg,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Technical  Processes    (1949-1949) 

(Resigned  August  17,  1957). 
Olsen,   Robert  Winthrop,   B.S.,   Biochemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station   (1947-1947). 
Olsen,   Clara  McDonald,  Ph.D.    (Peabody),  Professor  of  Education   (1934-1952). 
Olsen,  James  Allen,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  College  of 

Medicine   (1956-1956). 
Olson,  Waldemar,  Ed.D.    (Texas),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1957-1957). 
Olsson,  Carl  Niels,  M.S.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Physical  Sciences  (1957-1957). 
Omer,  Guy  Clifton,  Ph.D.   (California  Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of  Physical 

Sciences  and  Physics  (1955-1955). 
OoYAMA,  HiROSHi,  Ph.D.  (Kyushu,  Japan),  Post-doctoral  Research  Fellow  in  Physiology, 
College  of  Medicine  (1957-1957). 
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Opp,  Carl  Braden,  B.A.,  Head,  Off-Campus  Housing  (1940-1955). 

Oras,  Ants,  B.Litt.   (Oxon),  Professor  of  English  (1949-1949)    (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Orellana,  Rodrigo  Gonzalo,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Associate  Plant  Pathologist,  U.S.D.A., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Ormond,   William   Newman,   M.A.,   Assistant  Professor  of  English    (1948-1956). 

Orsenigo,  Joseph  R.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Everglades  Experiment 
Station  (1957-1957). 

OSBORN,  George  Coleman,  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  (1947-1955). 

OsTAZEKSi,  Stanley  A.,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  U.S.D.A.,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

O'Steen,  Alva  Woodrow,  B.S.A.,  Supervisor,  Florida  National  Egg  Laying  Test,  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  Chipley  (1941-1945). 

OsTERBiND,  Carter  Clarke,  Ph.D.  (American),  Research  Professor,  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ic and  Business  Research  (1950-1956). 

Otis,  Arthur  B.,  Ph.D.  (Brown),  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Head  of  Department, 
College  of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 

Otte,  Burton  J.  H.,  M.S.,  Curator  of  Chemistry  (1925-1925). 

Overman,  Amegda  Jack,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Soils  Microbiologist,  Gulf  Coast  Experiment 
Station  (1951-1956). 

Owen,  John  Hinsey,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 
(1949-1952). 

Owens,  James  Bacot,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Statistician,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (1945-1945). 

OzAKi,  Henry  Yoshio,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Everglades  Experi- 
ment Station   (1954-1954). 

OzELL,  Alan  Munci,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Research 
Professor,   Engineering   and    Industrial   Experiment   Station    (1954-1956). 

Pace,  James  Edward,  M.S.A.,  Associate  Animal  Husbandman,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1942-1955). 

Page,  Ralph  Emerson,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse),  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Professor  of  Political  Science  (1948-1948). 

Pait,  James  Albert,  Ph.D.  (Virginia),  Associate  Professor  of  Logic  (1952-1952). 

Palmer,  Arno  Zane,  Ph.D.  (Missouri),  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Associate  Animal  Husbandman,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1955-1955). 

Pardee,  Mary  Ruth,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Technical  Processes  (1945-1945). 

Park,  John  Faircloth,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Music  (1956-1956). 

Parramore,  Willie  E.,  B.A.A.,  Instructor  in  Extension  Art,  Display  and  Design,  Gen- 
eral Extension  Division  (1950-1950). 

Parrish,   Wayland   Maxfield,   Ph.D.    (Cornell),   Visiting  Professor  of  Speech    (1955- 

1955). 
Parvin,    Fayette   Ward,    D.P.A.    (Harvard),    Assistant   to   the  President    (1948-1957) 
Pate,    Olen    Basil,    M.A„    Instructor,    P.    K.    Yonge   Laboratory   School    (1952-1957). 
Patrick,    Rembert   Wallace,    Ph.D.    (North   Carolina),    Professor  of  History    (1940- 

1945). 
Patrick,   Roger,  Ph.D.    (Iowa  State),  Bacteriologist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station   (1952- 

1952). 

Patterson,  Elam  Pusey,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (1952- 
1956). 
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Patterson,  Paul  Bryan,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1946 
[43-44]  1954). 

Patton,  Iola  Hill,  M.A.H.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1956-1956). 

Paul,  Ouida  Fay,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1949-1949). 

Payne,  Ancil  Newton,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1929-1945). 

Payne,  Henry  Fleming,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Research  Pro- 
fessor, Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1955-1955). 

Payne,  Walter  Arville,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Director,  School  of  Inter- American 
Studies   (1952-1952). 

Peabqdy,  Kenneth  Earl,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1950-1952)  (Resigned 
August  3,  1957). 

Peacock,  Fentress  McCoughan,  M.S.,  Assistant  Animal  Husbandman,  Range  Cattle 
Experiment  Station   (1952-1954). 

Peacock,  Hugh  Anthony,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Assistant  Agronomist,  Watermelon  and 
Grape  Investigations  Laboratory  (1957-1957). 

Pearce,  James  Martine,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1946- 
1953). 

Peeler,  Ruth  Beatrice,  M.A.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1934-1952). 

Peeples,  Minor,  B.S.,  Captain,  Armor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Army  Science  and  Tactics 
1(1957-1957). 

Pendleton,  William  Clyde,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences  (1950-1950)  (On 
leave  1957-1958). 

Pennington,  Clark  William,  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1954-1954). 

Penrod,  John  Arthur,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1950- 
1954). 

Perdue,  George  Fred,  B.E.E.,  Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experi- 
ment Station  (1955-1955)    (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Perry,  Franklyn  Stanton,  M.Ag.,  District  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(1946-1949). 

Perry,  Thomas  Oliver,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Genetics  (1952- 
1957). 

Peterson,  Erhart  Gustaf,  LL.B.,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting  (1947- 
1949). 

Peterson,  William  Wesley,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering and  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engmeering  and  Industrial  Experiment 
Station   (1956-1957). 

Pettis,  Aubrey  Marshall,  M.S. A.,  Associate  Agricultural  Engineer,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service   (1947-1957). 

Phelps,  George  Osborn,  M.S.M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics  (1945 
[37-40]  1945). 

Phelps,  Robert  Allen,  Ph.D.  (Colorado),  Research  Associate  in  Biochemistry,  College 
of  Medicine   (1957-1957). 

Phifer,  Julie  E.,  B.A.,  Research  Associate,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  (1957-1957). 

Phillips,  Arthur  Minis,  B.S.,  Associate  Entomologist,  Pecan  Investigations  Laboratory 
(1941-1948). 

Phillips,  Wayland  Bruce,  M.A.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1948- 
1954). 

Philpott,  Frank  Exell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1946-1946). 
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Philpott,  Harry  Melvin,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Vice  President  of  the  University  (1957  [47- 
52]   1957). 

Phipps,  Cecil  Glenn,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Professor  of  Mathematics  (192«i-1943). 
Pierce,  Emory  Lowe,  Ph.D.   (Florida),  Professor  of  Biology  and  Supervisor  of  Marine 
Laboratory   (1945-1955). 

Pieringer,  Arthur  Paul,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Citrus  Experiment 
Station   (1956-1956). 

Pierson,  William  Haskell,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Geography  (1946- 
1946). 

Pirenian,  Zareh  Meguerditch,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1931-1937). 
Pirkle,  Earl  C,  Ph.D.  (Cincinnati),  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Geol- 
ogy  (1950-1957). 

Pitts,  Edith  Patti,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President  (1937-1937)  (Retired  Oc- 
tober 31,  1957). 

Platt,  William  J.,  M.S.A.,  District  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1936-1953). 

Pollard,  Cash  Blair,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1930-1937). 

Poole,  Reid,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1949-1955). 

Poor,  Russell  Spurgeon,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Provost,  Health  Center  (1952-1953). 

PooRE,  William  Dean,  M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Employee  Personnel  Services  (1953- 
1953)    (Resigned  August  7,   1957). 

PoPENOE,  Hugh  Llywelyn,  B.S.,  Research  Associate  in  Soils  (1957-1957). 

Post,  Don  McKenzie,  M.S.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  (1951-1955). 

Potter,  Robert  Elmer,  Ed.D.  (Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1955-1955). 

Potter,  William  Melville,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Tennis 
Coach   (1946-1946). 

PoTTORF,  Mary  Elizabeth,  M.A.,  Head  Resident,  Women's  Residence  Halls  (1956- 
1956). 

Powell,  Gordon  Rufus,  B.S.,  Research  Associate,  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 
Powell,  Levi  Allen,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station   (1952-1952). 

Powell,  Robert  D.,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Botany  (1949-1956). 

Powers,  Leonard  Stewart,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law  (1957-1957). 

Pratt,  Darrell  Bradford,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  (1953- 
1956). 

Pratt,  Robert  Marshall,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Entomologist-Pathologist,  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  (1950-1950). 

Preodor,  Edward  C,  B.M.,  Professor  of  Music  (1948-1955). 

Prescott,  Ford  Lewis,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (1957  [23-29;  45-51] 
1945). 

Price,  Hugh  Douglas,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science  (1957-1957). 

Price,  Joseph  Edwin,  B.A.E.,  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  (1931-1956). 

Price,  Thomas  James,  Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager  (1927-1957). 

Price,  William  Conway,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Virologist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
(1954-1954). 

Priem,  Ervin  Samuel,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  As- 
sistant Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1952- 
1952). 
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Prince,  Vivian  Christine,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Associate  Librarian  and  Head  of  Technical 
Processes  Department;  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science  (1943-1952). 

Pritchard,  William  Roy,  D.V.M.  (Kansas  State),  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  J.D.,  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department;  Veterinary  and  Head  of  Department, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1957-1957). 

Pritchett,  William  Lawrence,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Soil  Technologist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1953  [48-50]  1953). 

Proctor,  Samuel,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  (1946-1949). 

Prophet,  Wallace  William,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Psychology  (1953-1953). 

Pruitt,  Charles  William,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  in  Administration,  Health  Center  (1955- 
1955). 

Pumphrey,  Fred  Homer,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  (1946-1946). 

Purser,  Stuart  Robert,  M.F.A.,  Professor  of  Art  (1951-1951). 

Putman,  Ivan  J.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students  (1952-1952). 

Putnam,  Frank  William,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Head  of 
Department,  College  of  Medicine  (1955-1955). 

Pye,  Ruby  Lee,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1949-1954). 

Pyle,  Gordon  Bruce,  M.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences  (1956  [50-51}   1950). 

Pyles,  Thomas,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  of  English  (1948-1948). 

Quackenbush,  Orville  F.,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 
(1955  [41-42;  46-51]  1946). 

QuALLS,  LeRoy  Lillard,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1948- 
1957). 

Ragland,  Virginia  Leone,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  College  of  Nursing  (1957-1957). 

Ramirez,  Adolfo,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  (1948-1956). 

Ramsey,  James  Cain,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and 
Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1953- 
1953). 

Randolph,  John  Willoughby,  M.S.,  Agricultural  Engineer,  Everglades  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  (1947-1947). 

Rappenecker,  Casper,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Physical 
Sciences   (1949-1949). 

Raviv,  Abraham,  C.E.,  Interim  Research  Associate,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experi- 
ment Station   (1957-1957). 

Rawls,  John  M.,  M.A.,  Science  Faculty  Fellow  in  Biology  (1957-1957). 

Ray,  Delmas  Dennis,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting  (1948-1956). 

Ray,  Francis  Earl,  D.Sc.  (Oxon),  Director  of  Cancer  Research  Laboratory  and  Research 
Professor  of  Cancer  Research  (1949-1949). 

Ray,  Howard  Eugene,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Assistant  Soils  Chemist,  Everglades  Experi- 
ment Station  (1956-1956). 

Raymond,  Walter,  B.Arch.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture  (1956-1956). 

Ream,  Evert  E.,  B.A.,  Lt.  Colonel,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  (1953-1953)   (Resigned  July  24,  1957). 

Reaves,  Clarence  William,  M.S.A.,  Extension  Dairyman,  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice (1947-1947). 

Reaves,  Jack  Sheldon,  B.S.B.A.,  Director  of  Purchasing  (1948-1948). 

Reddish,  Robert  Lee,  Ph.D.  (Texas  A&M),  Associate  Animal  Industrialist,  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  (1955-1957). 
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Redmond,  James  R.,  Ph.D.  (California),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1956-1956). 

Reed,  John  Clifford,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment  (1950-1950). 

Reed,  Ruddell,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  (1957-1957). 

Reed,  Thomas  McKennan,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering  and  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment 
Station   (1952-1956). 

Reeves,  Frank  Blair,  M. A. Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (1949-1952). 

Rehling,  Conrad  Henry,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Golf 
Coach   (1949-1952). 

Reichert,  Stanley  Orville,  D.Sc.  (Colorado  School  of  Mines),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 

Reid,  Charles  Edward,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1948- 
1955). 

Reisinger,  Richard  Henry,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1952- 
1956). 

Reitz,  Herman  J.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Horticulturist  in  Charge,  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  (1946-1957). 

Reitz,  J.  Wayne,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  LL.D.  (Tusculum),  LL.D.  (University  of  Miami), 
President  of  the  University  (1949  [34-44]  1955). 

Rethlingshafer,  Dorothy  Adelaide,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology   (1947-1947). 

Reuss,  Lawrence  Adkins,  M.S.,  Agricultural  Economist,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station   (1954-1954). 

Reynolds,  Harry  I.,  Associate  Professor  of  Building  Construction  (1955-1955). 

Reynolds,  Mable  Marie,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Technical  Processes 
(1949-1955). 

Rhoades,  Winfred  Carl,  M.S.,  Entomologist  in  Charge,  North  Florida  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  (1949-1952). 

Rhudy,  Ralph,  Colonel,  Professor  of  Air  Science  and  Coordinator  of  Military  Depart- 
ments   (1950-1954). 

Rice,  Walter  Durant,  B.S.F.,  Instructor  in  Forestry,  State  Forest  Ranger  School  (1955- 
1955). 

Richards,  Gloria  Benson,  M.A.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1957-1957). 

Richards,  Rowland,  B.A.,  Entomologist,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
1(1956-1956)   (Resigned  August  31,  1957). 

Richardson,  James  Gilbert,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance  (1946-1957). 

Richardson,  Joe  Byron,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  As- 
sistant Agricultural  Engineer,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1954-1954). 

Richart,  Frank  Edwin,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (1952-1954). 

Riemer,  William  J.,  Ph.D.  (California),  Assistant  Curator  of  Biological  Sciences,  Florida 
State  Museum,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1955-1955). 

Riggs,  Charles  Henry,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Assistant  Professor  of  Logic  (1957-1957). 

Riker,  Harold  Clark,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Director  of  Housing  (1938-1946). 

Riley,  Bert  Clair,  B.A.,  B.S.A.,  Dean  of  the  General  Extension  Division  (1919-1928). 

Ring,  Alfred  A.,  Ph.D.  (New  York),  M.A.L,  Professor  of  Real  Estate  and  University 
Appraiser   (1947-1949). 

Rion,  William  E.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Florida  Union  (1945-1948). 
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RiSTic,  MiODRAG,  D.V.M.  (Hanover,  Germany),  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Pa- 
thologist, Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1953-1956)   (On  leave  (1957-1958). 

Ritchie,  Alfred  Ernest,  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh),  Research  Associate  in  Biochemistry,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  (1956-1957). 

RoBBiNS,  Charles  Lewis,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences  (1956-1956). 

Roberts,  Leonidas  Howard,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  (1949-1953). 

Roberts,  Merrill  J.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Professor  of  Economics  and  Transportation 
(1948-1955). 

Robertson,  Charles  Archibald,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  (University  of  the  South),  Professor  of 
English  and  Head  of  Department  (1922-1946). 

Robertson,  William  Kitchener,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Chemist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station   (1950-1956). 

Robinson,  Frank  Albert,  M.S.,  Assistant  Apiculturist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1950-1950). 

Robinson,  Harvey  Leigh,  M.A.,  Assistant  Football  Coach  (1955-1955). 

RocKwooD,  Catherine  Augusta,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Family  Life 
and  Head  of  Department  (1952-1952)   (Resigned  August  31,  1957). 

RocKWooD,  William  Peck,  M.A.,  Lt.  Colonel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  (1954- 
1954). 

Rodgers,  Andrew  Carroll,  B.A.E.,  Assistant  Director  of  Housing  (1951-1955). 

Rodgers,  Earl  Gilbert,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  As- 
sociate Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1946-1954). 

Rodriguez-Torrent,  Ralph,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (1956-1956). 

Rogers,  Clarence  J.,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  (1953- 
1954). 

Rogers,  Frazier,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department; 
Agricultural  Engineer  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1918-1923). 

RoNALDSON,  Agnes,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  Life  and  Child  Development 
(1955-1955). 

Rood,  Nancy  Neal,  M.N.,  Director  of  Nursing  Service,  Teaching  Hospital,  Health  Cen- 
ter (1956-1956). 

Rose,  Gillis  Norman,  B.S.,  Associate  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station   (1943-1945). 

Rose,  Harold  Cleland,  B.Arch.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture  (1947-1956). 

Rose,  Sylvester  Alexander,  M.S.,  Assistant  Ornamental  Horticulturist,  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  (1956-1956). 

Rosenberger,  Stanley  Eugene,  M.Ag.,  Associate  Marketing  Specialist  in  Vegetable 
Crops,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1949  [47-48]  1957). 

Rosier,  Nelson  Eugene,  B.E.E.,  Research  Associate  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  En- 
gineering and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1955-1957). 

Ross,  Elizabeth  Maxine,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  English  (1957-1957). 
Rothwell,   Donald   Frederick,   Ph.D.    (Purdue),  Assistant  Professor  of  Soils    (1948- 
1954). 

Rouse,  Alvin  Hamilton,  M.S.,  Associate  Pectin  Chemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
(1949-1949). 

Rowe,  Gene  A.,  B.S.A.,  Agricultural  Statistician,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  (1955-1955). 

Rudy,  Sally  Ann,  M.S.,  Associate  Resident,  Women's  Residence  Halls  (1957-1957). 
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RuEHLE,  George  Dewey,  Ph.D.  (Washington  State),  Vice  Director  in  Charge,  Subtropi- 
cal Experiment  Station  (1930-1944). 

RUELKE,  Otto  Charles,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  As- 
sistant Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1955-1955). 

Ruff,  William,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Professor  of  Humanities  (1946-1955). 

RuPRECHT,  Rudolph  William,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  State),  Vice  Director  in  Charge, 
Central  Florida  Experiment  Station  (1920-1920). 

Russell,  Donald  Carver,  B.S.,  Associate  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service, 
U.S.D.A.   (1950-1950). 

Ryan,  John  Edward,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Swimming 
Coach   (1949-1954). 

Ryschkewitsch,  George  E.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistr>-  (1956- 
1956). 

Sadler,  Samuel  Gould,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1954- 
1954). 

Sagawa,  Yoneo,  Ph.D.  (Connecticut),  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  (1957-1957). 

Sakuntala,  Meruvapudi,  Ph.D.  (Banaras  Hindu  University,  India),  Post-Doctoral  Fel- 
low, Cancer  Research  (1957-1957). 

Salt,  Ellis  Benton,  Ed.D.  (New  York),  Professor  of  Professional  Physical  Education 
and  Head  of  Department  (1930-1946). 

Sampson,  Roger  Williams,  M.S.,  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Indus- 
trial Experiment  Station  (1950-1954)   (On  leave  first  semester  (1957-1958). 

Samuel,  John  Alton,  M.S.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (1954- 
1954). 

Sandefur,  Wayne  Thomas,  H.S.D.  (Indiana),  Associate  Professor  of  Professional  Physi- 
cal Education   (1953-1953). 

Sanders,  Dorsey  Addren,  D.V.M.  (Kansas  State),  Veterinarian,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station   (1925-1932). 

Sarafyan,  Diran,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1957-1957). 

Sarett,  Alma  Johnson,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  (1955- 
1955). 

Sarle,  Charles  Faye,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistical Consultant   (1957-1957). 

Sashoff,  Stephen  Pencheff,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  (1932-1946). 

Savage,  Zach,  M.S.A.,  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1931- 
1954). 

Savell,  Joel  M.,  M.A.,  Resident  Advisor,  Men's  Residence  Halls  (1956-1956). 

Sawyer,  Donald  Albert,  M.S.E.,  Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment  Station  (1954-1954)   (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Sawyer,  Earl  M.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  (1947-1953). 

Sawyer,  William  Lincoln,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics  and  Head  of  De- 
partment (1929-1949). 

Scarborough,  Earl  Marvin,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Football  Coach  (1956-1956). 

SCATES,  Douglas  Edgar,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Professor  of  Education  and  Consultant,  Sta- 
tistical  Laboratory    (1953-1953). 

Schaeffer,  Katherine,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Cancer  Research 
(1956-1956). 

Schaffer,  Nile  Clarett,  Preparator,  Florida  State  Museum  (1942-1942). 
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ScHENCK,  Norman  Carl,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Watermelon  and 
Grape  Investigations  Laboratory  (1956-1956). 

SCHMERTMANN,  JOHN  Henry,  M.S.C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1956- 
1956). 

Schmidt,  Doris  Theodotia,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Music  (1949-1957). 

Schneider,  Nathan  J.,  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh),  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  (1954- 
1954). 

Schnell,  Herman  Walker,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head,  Depart- 
ment of  Required  Physical  Education  for  Men  (1946-1946). 

Schoch,  Eugene  Walter,  M.Ed.,  Resident  Advisor,  Men's  Residence  Halls  (1957-1957). 

SCHOCH,  Wilfred  Leroy,  Superintendent  of  Construction  (1935-1935). 

Schoonmaker,  Lucas  Elmendorf,  B.S.E.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing  (1947-1952). 

SCHRADER,  George  Frederick,  M.S.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
(1947-1953)    (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Schraemeyer,  Constance  DeMuth,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1956- 
1956). 

Schroder,  Vincent  Nils,  Ph.D.  (Duke),  Assistant  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station   (1955-1955). 

Schumacher,  Henry  Cyril,  M.D.  (St.  Louis),  University  Psychiatrist  (1957-1957). 

Schweyer,  Herbert  English,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
(1946-1950)    (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Scott,  Linus  Albert,  M.S.M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  As- 
sistant Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1948- 
1952)    (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Scott,  Ned  Hobson,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  (1957- 
1957). 

Scott,  Thomas  McDonald,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Head, 
Adapted  Exercises  Clinic  (1949-1952). 

Scrafford,  Ralph  A.,  Ed.D.  (Pennsylvania  State),  Interim  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation  (1957-1957). 

ScuDDER,  Delton  Lewis,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Professor  of  Religion  and  Head  of  Department 
(1946-1946). 

ScuDDER,  Walter  T.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Horticulturist,  Central  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station   (1955-1955). 

Seaberg,  Lillian  Marie,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Reference  and  Biblio- 
graphy (1949-1955). 

Seale,  Charles  Colin,  D.I.C.T.A.,  Associate  Agronomist,  Everglades  Experiment  Station 
(1945-1946). 

Sears,  William  Hulse,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Associate  Curator  of  Social  Sciences,  Flor- 
ida State  Museum  (1955-957). 

Sebold,  Howard  Robinson,  M.L.A.,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  (1952  [48- 
49}  1955). 

Seepe,  Treva,  J.  L.,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant,  Cancer  Research   (1955-1955). 

Segel,  Harold  Bernard,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages 
(1955-1955). 

Seil,  Manning  David,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Communications 
(1953-1953). 

Sellers,   Frances  Evelyn,  M.A.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women   (1949-1951). 
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Senn,  Pettus  Holmes,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Head  of  De- 
partment  (1929-1939). 

Shaffer,  Charles  Vernon,  B.E.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 
Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1946- 
1951). 

Shaffer,  Michael  Reid,  M.S.Ch.E.,  Instructor  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  Assistant 
ih    Research,    Engineering   and    Industrial   Experiment   Station    (1957-1957). 

Sharp,  Bert  Lavon,  M.Ed.,  Instructor-Counselor  in  Education  (1956-1956). 

Sharpe,  Miles  Hervey,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State),  Assistant  Editor,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  (1955-1955). 

Sharpe,  Ralph  Harold,  M.S.,  Associate  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1948-1948). 

Shaw,  Winfred  Aldridge,  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechan- 
ics (1955-1955). 

Shear,  Cornelius  Barrett,  M.S.,  Plant  Physiologist,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station   (1954-1954). 

Sheehan,  Thomas  John,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Ornamental  Horticulturist,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (1954-1954). 

Shelley,  Dorothy  Elizabeth,  M.D.   (Kansas),  University  Physician   (1953-1953). 

Shepard,  Wayne  Wiesman,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture   (1953-1953). 

Sherouse,  Ray  Truman,  Assistant  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
(1935-1935). 

Shields,  Murray  William,  Ph.D.  (Washington),  Professor  of  Economics  (1946-1949). 

Shirley,  Ray  Louis,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State),  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Nu- 
trition;  Biochemist,   Agricultural   Experiment  Station    (1953   [49-51]    1949). 

Shoemaker,  James  Sheldon,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (1956-1956). 

Sholtes,  Robert  Stephen,  M.S.M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1957-1957). 

Shonbrun,    Margaret   Thomson,   M.S.,   Instructor   and   Assistant   in   Youth   Program, 

General  Extension  Division  (1953-1953). 
Shovar,   Mark,   M.A.,   Assistant  Editor,   Engineering  and   Industrial   Experiment  Station 

1(1956-1956). 

Showalter,  Robert  Kenneth,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Food  Technology  and  Nutrition; 
Horticulturist,    Agricultural    Experiment   Station    (1945-1956). 

SiAS,    Frederick   Ralph,   B.E.E.,   Assistant  in   Research,   Engineering  and   Industrial  Ex- 
periment Station  (1955-1955)   (On  leave  1957-1958). 
Siemieniewski,  Andre,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics   (1956-1956). 
SiEVERS,   Allen  Morris,   Ph.D.    (Columbia),   Professor  of  Economics    (1954-1956). 

SiKES,  Anna  Mae,  M.S.,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Tallahassee  (1928-1950). 

Silk,  Ernest  Samuel,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences   (1957-1957). 

Silver,  Warren  Seymour,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
(1956-1956). 

Simanton,  William  Aldrich,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Entomologist,  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  (1950-1950). 

Simmons,  Frank  Robert,  B.S.B.A.,  Captain,  Artillery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  (1956-1956). 
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Simmons,  Glenn  Ballard,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  of  Education  and  Head 
of  Off-Campus  Instruction  (1928-1949). 

Simons,  John  Norton,  Ph.D.  (California),  Assistant  Virologist,  Everglades  Experi- 
ment Station  (1953-1953). 

Simons,  Joseph  H.,  Ph.D.  (California),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering;  Research 
Professor  and  Coordinator  of  Fluorine  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experi- 
ment Station  (1950-1950). 

Simpson,  Charles  Floyd,  D.V.M.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and 
Veterinarian,   Agricultural   Experiment  Station    (1948-1957). 

Sims,   George  Rudd,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing   (1957-1957). 

SiSLER,  Harry  H.,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  Department 
(1956-1956) 

Sites,  John  Wilbur,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Fruit  Crops  and  Head  of  De- 
partment; Horticulturist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1942-1957). 

Skaggs,  Allen  Orrin,  B.A.J .,  Editor,  News  Bureau  (1942-1950). 

Skinner,  Thomas  Cobb,  M.Ag.,  Associate  Agricultural  Engineer,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1947-1953). 

Skofield,  Harriett  Clark,  M.A.,  Assistant  Librarian,  P.  K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida 
History   (1945-1953). 

Skoglund,  Henry  Leonard,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Humanities   (1955-1955). 

Slagle,  Dean,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  (1924-1924). 

Slaughter,  John  Eidell,  B.S.,  Lt.  Colonel,  Artillery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Army 
Science  and  Tactics  (1957-1957). 

Small,  Kenneth  F.,  Director,  Radio  Station  WRUF  (1956-1956). 

Smith,   Alexander  G.,   Ph.D.    (Duke),  Professor  of  Physics    (1948-1956). 

Smith,  Cecil  Nuckols,  Ph.D.  (California),  Associate  Agricultural  Economist,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (1952-1952). 

Smith,   Charles  Bassel,   Ph.D.    (Wisconsin),   Professor  of  Mathematics    (1946-1951). 

Smith,  Charles  D.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1956-1956). 

Smith,  David  Barry,  Sc.D.  (Harvard),  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Research 
Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1949-1954)  (On  leave 
first  semester  1957-1958). 

Smith,  Dorothy  Mary,  M.Ed.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing  and  Professor  of  Nurs- 
ing (1956-1956). 

Smith,  Edward  Frank,  E.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  (1928-1937). 

Smith,  Frederick  Burean,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Professor  of  Soils  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment; Microbiologist  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1937-1944). 

Smith,  James  Hunn,  M.S.M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics  (1947- 
1952). 

Smith,  Joseph  Gordon,  M.A.E.,  District  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education  (1943- 
1947). 

Smith,  Nathan  L.,  M.S.,  Research  Associate  in  Chemistry  (1957-1957). 

Smith,  Ralph  Leslie,  M.S.,  Associate  Agronomist,  West  Florida  Experiment  Station 
(1943-1943). 

Smith,  Reynolds  Belden,  Ph.D.  (New  York  State  College  of  Forestry),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Wood  Technology  (1949-1949). 

Smith,  T.  Lynn,  Ph.D.   (Minnesota),  Professor  of  Sociology  (1949-1949). 
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Smith,  William  Randall,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Soil  Surveyor,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1955-1955)   (Resigned  July  31,  1957). 

Smith,  William  Ward,  Ph.D.  (Tulane),  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology  and  As- 
sistant Supervisor  of  Pest  Control  (1957-1957). 

Smith,  Winston  Oliver,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (1955- 
11955). 

Smithberg,  Morris,  Ph.D.  (Rochester),  Research  Associate  in  Anatomy,  College  of 
Medicine  (1957-1957). 

SoBCZYK,  Andrew  F.,  Ph.D.    (Princeton),  Professor  of  Mathematics   (1956-1956). 

Solley,  William  Howard,  P.E.D.  (Indiana),  Associate  Professor  of  Professional  Phy- 
sical Education  (1957-1957). 

SoLT,  Charles  Raymond,  M.A.,  Artist,  Florida  State  Museum  (1957-1957). 

Sommer,  Helmut,  Ph.D.  (Texas  A&M),  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Soper,  Daniel  William,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse),  P.  K.  Yonge  School  Psychologist  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education;  Associate,  Psychological  Clinic   (1952-1957). 

SouLE,  Mortimer  James,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Fruit  Crops  (1956- 
1956). 

South,   Dudley  Eugene,   Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Professor  of  Mathematics   (1952-1952). 

Sowell,  Grover,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Gulf  Coast  Experiment 
Station  (1954-1954)  (Resigned  October  31,  1957). 

Spache,  George  Daniel,  Ph.D.  (New  York),  Head  of  Reading  Laboratory  and  Clinic 
and  Professor  of  Education  and  English  (1950-1950). 

Spacks,  Barry  Bernard,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  English   (1957-1957). 

Spangler,  Byron  Dement,  M.S.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Asso- 
ciate Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1949- 
1956). 

Spanier,  John  Winston,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Instructor  in  Social  Sciences  and  Political  Sci- 
ence (1957-1957). 

Sparks,  Thomas  Wilson,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Extension  Dairyman,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service   (1952-1954). 

Spears,  William  Davis,  Ph.D.  (Peabody),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1956- 
1956). 

Spencer,  Ernest  Leavitt,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers),  Soils  Chemist  in  Charge,  Gulf  Coast  Ex- 
periment Station  (1943-1950). 

Spencer,  William  Franklin,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Soils  Chemist,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  (1957  [51-54]  1957). 

Spinks,  Daniel  Owen,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina  State),  Associate  Profes.sor  of  So;ils 
0947-1956). 

Spurlock,  Alvin  Harold,  M.S.A.,  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station   (1934-1953). 

Stainsby,  Wendell  Nicholls,  Sc.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Instructor  in  PhysioIog>',  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  (1957-1957). 

Stakely,  James  Owen,  B.S.  Arch.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture  (1955-1955). 

Stall,  Robert  Eugene,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Everglades 
Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Stanley,  Dennis  Keith,  M.A.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health, 
and   Professor  of  Physical   Education    (1946   [31-39]    1946). 

Starns,  Matilda  Thompson,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Acquisitions  (1957- 
1957). 
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Starr,    Nathan   Comfort,    Ph.D.    (Harvard),    Professor   of   English   and   Humanities 

(1953-1953). 
Stead,   William  White,  M.D.    (Emory),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  College  of 

Medicine  (1957-1957). 
Stearns,   Thomas  Wesley,   Ph.D.    (Minnesota),   Professor  of  Agricultural   Chemistry 

(1946-1955). 
Stenberg,  Patricia  Jean,  B.M.,  Instructor  in  Music  (1957-1957). 
Stephens,    Foy  Woodrow,  M.P.H.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education    (1952- 

(1956). 
Stephens,  John  C,  B.S.,  Drainage  Engineer,  U.S.D.A.,  Everglades  Experiment  Station 

(1950-1950). 
Stephens,  John  E.,  LL.B.,  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  (1957-1957). 
Stephens,  Richard  Badenoch,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  (1949-1954). 
Sterba,  Richard  Ludwick  Anton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1956-1956). 
Sterling,  Hugo  Otto,  M.S.,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1942- 

1942). 

Sterling,  Robert  Raymond,  B.S.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting  (1957-1957). 
Sterrett,    Delbert    Ellingsworth,    Ed.D.    (Peabody),    Assistant   Professor   of   Music 
(1948-1951). 

Stevens,  Billie  Knapp,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Professional  Physical  Education  (1936- 
1954). 

Stewart,  Ivan,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers),  Associate  Biochemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1951- 

1955). 
Stewart,  William  Addison,  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (1955-1955). 
Stockstill,    Roy   Edward,    B.S.,   Assistant   Professor  of   Engineering   Graphics    (1955- 

1957). 

Stone,  William  Morgan,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Parasitology,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1951-1951). 

Stookey,  Charles  A.,  B.S.A.E.,  Assistant  Editor,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
1(1957-1957). 

Storer,  Morris  Brewster,  Ph.D.    (Harvard),  Professor  of  Humanities   (1947-1947). 

Stough,  Philip  Newman,  B.A.,  Assistant  Editor,  University  Press  (1953-1953)  (Re- 
signed October  15,  1957). 

Stout,  Gerald  John,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Vegetable  Crops  and  Horti- 
culturist, Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1947-1949). 

Stover,  Loren  Haight,  Assistant  in  Horticulture,  Watermelon  and  Grape  Investigations 
Laboratory   (1951-1951). 

Strickland,  Thomas  Whitney,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1943-1944). 

Stripling,  Robert  Olin,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Per- 
sonnel Services  (1941-1956). 

Stryker,  Philip  David,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1947- 
1956). 

Stubblebine,  Albert  Newton,  B.S.,  Lecturer  and  Research  Associate  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering (1957-1957). 

Stubbs,  James  Emmett,  B.E.E.,  Assistant  in  Research,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Ex- 
periment Station  (1957-1957). 

Stuebe,  Jo  Anne,  M.S.,  Head  Resident,  Women's  Residence  Halls  (1956-1957). 

Suit,  Ross  Frisbie,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Plant  Pathologist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
(1945-1946). 
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Sullivan,  Arnold  Wayne,  M.S.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 
Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1948- 

1954)  (On  leave  1957-1958). 

Sunwall,   James  Raymond,   M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities    (1957-1957). 

SUTER,  Elsi,  M.D.  (Basle),  Interim  Research  Associate  in  Medicine,  College  of  Medi- 
cine (1957-1957). 

SuTER,  Emanuel,  M.D.  (Basle),  Professor  of  Microbiology  and  Head  of  Department, 
College  of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 

Sutton,  Larry  Matthew,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Entomology-Pathology,  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  (1955-1955). 

Svarlien,  Oscar,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
(1946-1955). 

SwANSON,   Daniel   Cramer,   Ph.D.    (Cornell),   Professor  of  Physics    (1929-1949). 

Sw ANSON,  Leonard  Erwin,  D.V.M.  (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Para- 
sitologist, Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1941-1941). 

Sweeney,  Victor  Valentine,  M.A.,  C.P.C.U.,  C.L.U.,  Professor  of  Insurance  and  In- 
terim Head,  Department  of  Business  Organization  and  Operation  (1947-1956)  (De- 
ceased July  19,  1957). 

Swett,  Manette,  M.A.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School   (1948-1953). 

SwiNFORD,  Kenneth  Roberts,  M.S.F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management  (1946- 
1951). 

Tappan,  William  Burgess,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Entomologist,  North  Florida  Experiment 
Station  (1955-1955). 

Tarjan,  Armen  Charles,  Ph.D.  (Maryland),  Associate  Nematologist,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station   (1955-1955). 

Tarrant,  Paul,  Ph.D.   (Duke),  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1946-1957). 

Tarver,  Fred  Russell,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Assistant 
Poultry  Husbandman,   Agricultural   Experiment  Station    (1956-1956). 

Taylor,  Edwin  Stewart,  M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions   (1955-1955). 
Taylor,   Frank  H.   G.,   Teaching  Assistant,   Radio   Education,    General   Extens'ion   Di- 
vision (1955-1955). 
Taylor,    Grace    Elizabeth,   M.A.,   Assistant  Law   Librarian    (1952-1955). 

Teas,  Howard  Jones,  Ph.D.  (California  Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Biochemist, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 

Teller,  Aaron  J.,  Ph.D.  (Case),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Research  Pro- 
fessor,   Engineering   and    Industrial   Experiment   Station    (1956-1956). 

Teller,  Morton  Herman,  M.A.E.,  Curator  of  Physics   (1946  [43-44]  1949). 

TeSelle,  Clarence  John,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  (1928-1929). 

Tew,  Roy  Edward,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Speech;  Associate,  Speech 
and  Hearing  Clinic  (1937-1955). 

Thames,  Walter  H.,  M.S.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Soils  and  Interim  Assistant  in  Soils, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1957  [48-55]  1957). 

Thomas,   Gerald  Andrew,   Ph.D.    (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistr>'   (1950- 

1955)  (Resigned  September  10,  1957). 

Thomas,  William  Clark,  M.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Di- 
rector  of   Postgraduate   Education,   College  of  Medicine    (1957-1957). 

Thomason,  Oliver  Bruce,  Ph.D.  (Penn.sylvania  State),  Professor  of  Education  (195V 
142-45]  1956). 
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Thompson,  Anne  Elizabeth,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  State  Girls'  4-H  Club  Agent,  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  Tallahassee  (1957-1957). 

Thompson,  Arthur  William,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1946- 
1955). 

Thompson,  Buford  Dale,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (1954  [48-51]  1948). 

Thompson,  Katherine  Ruth,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Education  Library 
(1956-1956). 

Thompson,  Leonard  Garnett,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Soils  Chemist,  North  Florida  Ex- 
periment Station  (1945-1945). 

Thompson,  Ralph  Burnham,  Ph.D.  (Texas),  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  (1955- 
1955). 

Thompson,  William  Louden,  B.S.,  Entomologist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1927- 
1944). 

Thompson,  Willie  E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(1957-1957). 

Thomson,  Norman  B.,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Management  and  Business  Law  and  Interim 
Director  of  Placement  Service  for  the  College  of  Business  Administration  (1956- 
1956). 

Thornton,  George  Daniel,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  Professor  of  Soils  (1941-1956). 

Thoro,  Charlotte  Carlton,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Mathematics   (1955-1955). 

Thurston,   Paul  Thayer,   B.S.,   Interim  Instructor  in  English    (1957-1957). 

Tiffin,  William  Truitt,  M.S.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Research 
Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1947  [44-45]   1954). 

Tilley,  Wesley  Hope,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities    (1949-1949). 

Tillman,  Mary  Elizabeth,  M.L.,  Assistant  in  Library  in  Charge  of  Architecture  and 
Fine  Arts  Library  (1957-1957). 

Tillman,  Wiley  James,  B.S. Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (1952-1954). 

TiMBERLAKE,  WALTER  BALDWIN,  M.B.A.,  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science 
(1955-1955). 

Ting,  Sik  Vung,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  (1953-1953). 

Tinker,  Randall  Bradford,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy  (1955- 
1955). 

TisON,  Jean  Pieper,  M.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Education   (1936-1948). 

TissoT,  Archie  Newton,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Entomologist  and  Head  of  Department, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1925-1946). 

Titus,  Mary  Elizabeth,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1953-1953)  (Re- 
signed August  31,  1957). 

Torraca,  Pasquale  Mario,  M.Arch.,  Professor  of  Architecture   (1947-1950). 

Townsend,  Julius  Charles,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Statistician,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1945-1945). 

Townsend,  Kenneth  Graham,  B.S. A.,  Assistant  in  Entomology-Pathology,  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station  (1950-1950). 

Townsend,  Ruth  Overstreet,  R.N.,  Assistant  in  Nutrition,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (1955  [38-44]  1938). 

Travis,  Robert  William,  D.B.A.  (Indiana),  Associate  Professor  of  Real  Estate  (1952- 
1957). 
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Traxler,   Felicia  W.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Information  and  Service,  General  Extension 

Division   (1928-1928). 
Trowbridge,  Clinton  Whiting,  M.A.,  Interim  Instructor  in  English   (1956-1956). 
Trujillo,    Vidal,   M.A.,   Assistant   Professor,   P.   K.   Yonge  Laboratory   School    (1944- 

11945). 
Tucker,  Woodson  Coleman,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1946- 

1952). 
TuNisoN,  Paul  Bliss,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Sciences  (1954-1954). 
Turner,  Glover  Manuel,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  General  Extension  Division  in 

Charge  of  Extension  Class  Teaching  (1929-1945). 
TuTTLE,  Frank  Waldo,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1935-1947). 
TwiGG,    John   Frederick,   M.A.,   Assistant   Professor  of   Engineering   Graphics    (1957- 

1957). 
Tyler,   Max   Ezra,   Ph.D.    (Ohio   State),   Professor  of  Bacteriology  and   Head  of  De- 
partment (1953-1953). 
Tyner,    Mack,    Ph.D.    (Cincinnati),    Professor   of   Chemical   Engineering   and   Research 

Professor,   Engineering  and   Industrial   Experiment  Station    (1944-1956). 
Tyson,  Janie  Lee,  Assistant  in  Library,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 
Tyson,   Willie   Kate,   M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,   Assistant  Librarian   in  Charge  of  Forestry 

Library  (1948-1956). 
Unger,   Maurice  A.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law   (1957-1957). 
Urschel,   Lillian  Tressel,   M.S.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

(1953-1956)   (Resigned  July  17,  1957). 
Vadheim,  Robert  Harold,  M.D.  (Minnesota),  Director  of  Student  Health  Department 

and  Professor  of  Hygiene  (1954-1954). 
Valk,   Melvin   Ehrman,   Ph.D.    (Wisconsin),   Associate  Professor  of  German    (1947- 

1947). 
Van  Meter,  John  Edward,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1952-1952). 
Van  Middelem,   Charles  Henry,  Ph.D.    (Cornell),  Assistant  Biochemist,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station   (1951-1951). 
Van    Nostran,    Frederick    E.,    Ph.D.    (Michigan    State),    Assistant   Plant    Pathologist, 

Everglades  Experiment  Station  (1956-1956). 
Varney,    Charles    Broadwell,    M.A.,    Instructor    in    Social    Sciences    and    Geography 

(1957-1957). 
Vaughn,    Richard    Clements,    M.I.E.,    Assistant    Professor   of   Industrial    Engineering 

(1957-1957). 
Vermilye,  Dyckman  Ware,  Ed.D.   (Columbia),  Associate  Director  of  Housing  (1950- 

1955)   (Resigned  July  31,  1957). 
ViLECE,  Robert  Joseph,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology 

and  Nutrition;  Assistant  Chemist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1953-1953). 
Vogel,  Joe  B.,  M.J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Communications  (1957-1957). 
VOLK,  Gaylord  Monroe,  Ph.D.    (Wisconsin),  Soils  Chemist,  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station   (1939-1939). 
Voss,  Elbert,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology  and  Head 

of  Department  (1948-1948). 

VowLES,  Richard  B.,  Ph.D.    (Yale),  Associate  Professor  of  English   (1951-1956). 

VoYLES,   Louis  Vernon,  B.A.,  Assistant  University  Examiner  (1948-1948). 

Waglow,    Irving   Frederick,   M.E.,   Associate  Professor  of  Physical   Education    (1946- 
1954). 
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Waites,  Robert  Ellsworth,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Assistant  Entomologist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1951-1951). 

Wakefield,  Troy  Marshall,  M.S.T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  Community  Serv- 
ice, General  Extension  Division  (1951-1951). 

Wakeman,  Donald  Lee,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  (1957- 
1957). 

Waldo,  Tommy  Ruth,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Music  (1955-1955). 

Walker,  Biron  Helton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English   (1942-1947). 

Walker,  Lynn  Wesley,  M.A.,  Assistant  Librarian  in  Charge  of  Engineering  Library 
(1952-1954). 

Walker,  Robert  Dixon,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Research  Pro- 
fessor,   Engineering   and   Industrial   Experiment   Station    (1944-1944). 

Walker,   Sue  Roberts,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  Acquisitions   (1947-1947). 

Walker,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences  (1957-1957). 

Walker,  Virginia  Callan,  Head  Resident,  Women's  Residence  Halls   (1949-1952). 

Wallace,  Alvin  Thomas,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Agron- 
omy and  Associate  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1950-1956). 

Wallace,  Harold  Dean,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Nutrition 
and  Associate  Animal  Husbandman,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1950-1953). 

Wallace,  Howard  Keefer,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Professor  of  Biology  and  Head  of  De- 
partment (1932-1955). 

Wallace,  Maxwell  Joseph,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Professor  of  French  (1946 
[36-40]  1951). 

Wallace,  Russell  Willis,  B.S.,  Associate  Agronomist,  North  Florida  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1942-1942). 

Wallbrunn,  Henry  Maurice,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1951- 
1951). 

Walter,  James  Munday,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Plant  Pathologist,  Gulf  Coast  Experiment 
Station  (1947-1947). 

Walton,  Abbott  Brand,  B.S.,  Lt.  Colonel,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Army  Sci- 
ence  and  Tactics  (1957-1957). 

Wang,  Chi  Wu,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Genetics  (1954-1957). 

Warfel,  Harry  Redcay,  Ph.D.   (Yale),  Professor  of  English   (1948-1948). 

Warnick,  Alvin  Cropper,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  Associate  Physiologist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   (1953-1956). 

Warren,  Jessie  Alma,  M.A.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Editor  and  Visual  Aids  Specialist,  Home 
Demonstration  Work,  Tallahassee  (1951-1951). 

Warshyk,  Edward  A.  J.,  Shop  Foreman,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station 
((1950-1950). 

Washburne,  Chandler,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 
(1957-1957). 

Wass  de  Czege,  Albert,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Foreign  Languages  (1957-1957). 

Waters,  Rolland  Hays,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Professor  of  Psychology  (1952-1952). 

Wathen,  Lawrence  James,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities  (1950-1951). 

Watkins,  John  Vertrees,  M.S. A.,  Professor  of  Ornamental  Horticulture  (1926-1955). 

Watkins,   Laura  Jones,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education   (1943-1950). 

Watkins,  Marshall  Owen,  D.P.A.  (Harvard),  Director,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(1941-1956). 
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Watkins,   Maud  Coward,  M.A.E.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School    (1946- 
1I953)   (Retired  August  31,  1957). 

Wattenbarger,  James  Lorenzo,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
(1947-1955)   (Resigned  July  31,  1957). 

Watts,  Earle  Hunt,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics   (1957-1957). 

Weaver,  Jennings  Clark,  Ph.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Communica- 
tions  and   Production  Director,   Radio  Production  Center   (1949-1956). 

Webb,  John  Nye,  Ph.D.    (Columbia),  Professor  of  Economics   (1943-1944). 

Webb,  Thomas  Elliott,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Agronomist,  North  Florida  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1950-1954). 

Webber,  Irving  Leonard,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  (1953-1957). 

Weber,  George  Frederick,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  For- 
estry (1922-1932). 

Weech,  John  W.,  M.S.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Marketing  (1957-1957). 

Weil,  Joseph,  M.S.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering; Director,   Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1921-1937). 

Weimer,  Rae  O.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Journalism  (1949-1953). 

Weiss,  Willie  Dee,  M.A.,  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1957-1957). 

Welch,  Albert  Gallagher,  M.S.E.,  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and 
Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1957-1957). 

Wellman,  Felix  Dennis,  B.S.,  Captain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  (1955-1955). 

Wells,  Maxwell  Warnock,  B.S.B.A.,  C.P.A..  Interim  Instructor  in  Accounting  (1957- 
1957). 

Wells,  Thomas  Nathan,  B.S.E.E.,  Director,  University  Printing  Department  (1950- 
1954). 

Welsch,  Walter  Roland,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Track 
Coach  (1954-1954). 

Welty,  Paul  S.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  (1955-1955) 
(On  leave  1957-1958). 

Wennberg,   Benkt,   Ph.D.   (Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of  French   (1956-1956). 

Wenzel,  Frederick  William,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts),  Chemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1948-1948). 

Wershow,  Irving  Robert,  Ph.D.   (Yale),  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  (1946-1954). 

West,  Erdman,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Botany;  Botanist  and  Mycologist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (1925-1927). 

West,  Stanley  Leroy,  LL.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Director  of  Libraries  and  Professor  of  Li- 
brary Science  (1946  [38-40]  1946). 

Westfall,  Minter  Jackson,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Profes.sor  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences (1947-1955). 

Westgate,  Philip  John,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Horticulturist,  Central  Florida  Ex- 
periment Station  (1949  [43-46]  1949). 

Wethington,  John  A.,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1953- 
1956). 

Weyrauch,    Walter   Otto,    J.U.D.    (Frankfurt),   Associate   Professor  of   Law    (1957- 

1957). 
Wharton,   William   Louis,    M.Ed.,   Assistant  Director   of  Admission    (1953-1953). 
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Whetstone,  Robert  Wickham,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation (1956-1956). 

Whidden,  Charles  Walter,  B.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1957- 
1957). 

White,  Franklin  Henry,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Assistant  Bacteriologist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (1955-1955). 

White,  Jake  B.,  B.S.A.,  Associate  Agronomist,  North  Florida  Experiment  Station  (1941- 
1944). 

White,  Joseph  Benton,  Ph.D.  (Peabody),  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  (1948-1949). 

White,  Ralph  William,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice (1957-1957). 

White,  Ruth,  M.A.,  Interim  Assistant  Professor  of  English   (1957-1957). 

Whitehead,  Richard  Holmes,  B.A.,  Associate  Registrar  (1938-1952). 

Whitner,  Benjamin  Franklin,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Central  Florida  Ex- 
periment Station  (1945  [22-26]  1945). 

Whittington,  Willis  Arling,  M.Ed.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1953- 
1957). 

Wiggins,  Macdonald  Johnston,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
and  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station 
(1953-1955). 

Wight,   Robert  C,    1st.  Lt.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science    (1956-1956). 

WiLODX,  Donald  Brooks,  M.S.M.E.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  (1952-1952). 

Wiles,  Kimball,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Professor  of  Education  and  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  (1950-1955). 

Wilgus,  a.  Curtis,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Director,  School  of  Inter- American  Studies  and 
Professor  of  History  (1951-1951). 

Wilkes,   Joseph  Allen,    B.Arch.,   Associate  Professor  of  Architecture    (1952-1956). 

Wilkinson,   Robert  William,  B.S.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Mathematics   (1957-1957). 

WiLKOWSKE,  Howard  H.,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Assistant  Director  and  Dairy  Technolo- 
gist, Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1950-1957). 

Williams,  David  Tyndale,  Ph.D.  (New  York),  Professor  of  Aeronautical  Engineering 
(1957-1957). 

Williams,  Donald  Raymond,  M.Ed.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1954- 
1954). 

Williams,  Edward  Thomas,  B.S.M.E.,  Captain,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  (1955-1955)    (Resigned  July  31,  1957). 

Williams,  Floyd  W.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station   (1957-1957). 

Williams,  Herman  Barnes,  B.M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics  ( 1946- 
1947). 

Williams,  Osborne,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  (1927-1927). 

Williamson,  Robert  Crozier,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of 
Department  (1930-1930). 

Willingham,  James  Wesley,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
O950-1955). 

Wilmot,  William  V.,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance  (1957-1957). 

Wilson,  James  Graves,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Head  of  Department, 
College  of  Medicine  (1955-1955). 
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Wilson,  James  Larrymore,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  English 
(1947  [39-42]  1956). 

Wilson,  Jennet  Mae,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  College  df  Nursing  (1957- 
1957). 

Wilson,  John  Wallace,  Sc.D.  (Harvard),  Entomologist,  Central  Florida  Experiment 
Station   (1930-1938), 

Wilson,  William  Harold,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Professor  of  Logic;  Counselor  (1927- 
1929). 

WiMBERLY,  Stanley  Eugene,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Interim  Head  of  Department  (1946  [4l- 
(45]  1951). 

WiMMERT,  Robert  John,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing (1957-1957). 

WiNFREE,  Jules  P.,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers),  Assistant  Soils  Chemist,  Everglades  Experiment 
Station  (1955-1955). 

Wing,  Alexander  Holbrook,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
(1955-1955). 

Wing,  James  Marvin,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State),  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandr>^  and 
Assistant   Dairy   Husbandman,   Agricultural   Experiment   Station    (1951-1951). 

WiNSOR,  Arthur  Nelson,  M.S.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (1945- 
1948). 

Wensor,  Donald  L.,  M.Ed.,  Interim  Instructor  in  Education   (1956-1956). 

WiNSOR,  Herbert  Williams,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Chemist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1930-1930). 

Winters,  Edward  Phillip,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy   (1956-1956). 

Wirtala,  Arnold  Ernest,  Ed.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1948-1952). 

Wise,  Jacob  Hooper,  Ph.D.  (Peabody),  Professor  of  English  and  Head  of  C-3:  Read- 
ing, Speaking  and  Writing  (1925-1935). 

Wolf,  Emil  Andrew,  M.S.,  Associate  Horticulturist,  Everglades  Experiment  Station 
(1948-1956). 

Wolfe,  Herbert  Snow,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Professor  of  Fruit  Crops  (1930-1932). 

WoLFENBARGER,  Daniel  Otis,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Entomologist,  Subtropical  Experiment 
Station  (1945-1946). 

Wolff,  George  Elliott,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sci- 
ences (1950-1956). 

WoLFORD,  Richard  Wilson,  M.A.,  Associate  Chemist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (1951- 
1951). 

WoLKE,  Robert  Leslie,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1957-1957). 

WOLTZ,  Shreve  Simpson,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers),  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Gulf  Coast  Ex- 
periment Station  (1953-1953). 

Wood,  Michael  Joseph,  B.A.,  Director  of  Hospital  and  Clinics,  Health  Center  (1954- 
1955). 

Woodruff,  George  Robert,  B.S.E.,  Head  Football  Coach  and  Director  of  Intercollegi- 
ate Athletics  (1950-1950). 

Woodward,  Edward  R.,  M.D.  (Chicago),  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment, College  of  Medicine  (1957-1957). 

Worcester,  Donald  Emmet,  Ph.D.  (California),  Professor  of  History  and  Head  of 
Department  (1947-1955). 

Wright,  Arthur  Gilbert,  M.S.,  Curator  of  Exhibits,  Florida  State  Museum  (1953- 
1953). 
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Wright,  Ernest  Bevier,  Ph.D.  (California  Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  College  of  Medicine  (1956-1956). 

WuNDERLiCH,    Henry,   Ph.D.    (Texas),   Professor  of  Psychology    (1947-1956). 

Wyatt,  John  Walton,  S.J.D.  (George  Washington),  Professor  of  Business  Law 
(1948-1956). 

Yarborough,  Orin  S.,  B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Auditor,  Business  Office  (1954-1954)  (Resigned 
September  5,  1957). 

Yates,  Harry  Edgar,  Assistant  Meteorologist,  Weather  Forecasting  Service.  U.S.D.A. 
(1954-1954). 

Yearley,  Clifton  Krebs,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 
(1954-1957). 

YoDER,   Lowell  Curtis,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing   (1949-1949). 

YOHO,  William  Herbert,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Geology 
(1951-1951). 

Yon,  Everett  Marion,  B.S.,  Administrative  Assistant,  Intercollegiate  Athletics  (1950- 
1950). 

Yonge,  Julian  Chandler,  Director,  P.  K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida  Histor\-  (1944- 
1944). 

Yonge,  Phillip  Keyes,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  (1949-1954). 

Young,   Canning  K.  M.,  M.A.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture   (1955-1955). 

Young,  Gertrude  Marian,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1957- 
1957). 

Young,  Howard  Bacon,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Extension  Dairyman,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1957-1957). 

Young,  John  Adams,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Associate  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and 
Industrial  Experiment  Station,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1953-1956). 

Young,  Thomas  Wilbur,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Horticulturist,  Subtropical  Ex- 
periment Station  (1953  [42-49]  1942). 

Young,  William  Richard,  M.S.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  (1956- 
1956)   (Resigned  August  31,  1957). 

Young,  William  Welch,  B.A.,  Instructor,  Community  Planning  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment,  General   Extension  Division    (1955-1955). 

Youngs,  Marian  Amelia,  M.A.L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Technical  Processes  (1949 
'[34-38]  1949). 

YoUNT,  James  L.,  Ph.D.  (Hawaii),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  (1954- 
1954). 

Yuan,  Tzu  Liang,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Interim  Assistant  Chemist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (1955-1957). 

Zastrow,    Charles   Edward,    M.A.,    Psychometrist,    Veterans    Guidance   Center    (1955- 

1955)  (Resigned  October  31,  1957). 
Zetrouer,  Wallace  Feaster,  M.S.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 

Assistant  Research  Professor,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station   (1943- 

1956). 

ZiA,    Paul  Zung-Teh,   M.S.C.E.,   Instructor  in  Civil   Engineering   (1955-1955). 

ZiEGLER,   Louis  William,   Ph.D.    (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Fruit  Crops    (1947 

[30-31]  1951). 
Zimmerman,  Irene,  Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Assistant  Librarian,  Reference  and  Bibliography 

(1951-1951). 
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Zimmerman,    Leland    L.,    Ph.D.    (Wisconsin),    Assistant   Professor    of   Speech    (1955- 

1935). 
ZiMPFER,  Walter  Henry,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Associate 

Research   Professor,   Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station    (1950-1956). 
Zmeskal,  Otto,  Sc.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering  and  Research  Professor,   Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station 

(1954-1954). 
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COUNTY  AND  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS, 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Ahrano,  Elizabeth  Cermak,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Alachua  County  Home  Demonstration 

Agent  (1957-1957). 
Alexander,    Camilla    Radney,    B.S.,    Lafayette    County    Home    Demonstration    Agent 

1(1947-1947). 
Andrews,  Adam  Tucker,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Alachua  County  Agent  (1954-954). 
Andrews,  Ranch  Adam,  B.S.A.,  Hamilton  County  Agent  (1953-1955). 
Atkinson,  Ethel,  B.A.,  Escambia  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1929-1929). 
Baetzman,    Frederick   Ernest,    B.S.A.,   Orange   County   Agent    (1935-1935)    (Retired 

June  30,  1957). 
Barco,  Johnnie  Frank,  B.S.A.,  Hardee  County  Agent  (1950-1953). 
Bass,  Bernice  Odell,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Lake  County  Agent  (1956-19560. 
Baxter,  Ray  Cole,  B.S.,  Citrus  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1953-1953). 
Beem,  Jean,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Hillsborough  County  Agent   (1948-1949). 
Bennett,  Mary  Haynie,  B.S.H.E.,  St.  Lucie  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1954- 

1954). 
Berry,  Patricia  D.,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Leon  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1956- 

1956). 
Blitch,  Loonis,  B.A.E.,  Alachua  County  Agent  (1931-1931). 

BoTTS,  Lora  Aline,  B.S.,  Santa  Rosa  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1947-1947). 
BoYLES,  Clifford  Raymond,  Okeechobee  County  Agent  (1944-1944). 
Brabson,    Catherine,    M.S.,    Highlands    County    Home    Demonstration    Agent    (1945- 

1945). 
Braddock,  Thomas  Hansen,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Duval  County  Agent  (1957-1957). 
Brinkley,  Harry  John,  M.S.A.,  Hernando  County  Agent  (1941-1941). 
Brothers,  Shelby  Ladell,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Orange  County  Agent   (1957-1957). 
Brown,  Elisabeth  Katharine,  B.A.H.E.,  Assistant  Marion  County  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  (1957-1957). 
Brown,   Laleah   Burnett,   B.S.,   Sarasota  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1947- 

1947)   (Retired  August  31,  1957). 
Burdine,    Martha    Carolyn,    M.S.H.E.,    Martin    County    Home   Demonstration   Agent 

(1956  [52-55]  1956). 
Burgess,  Jane  Randal,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Jackson  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1954-1954). 
Butcher,    Erma   Linderman,    B.S.H.E.,    Assistant   Dade   County   Home  Demonstration 

Agent  (1955-1955). 
Byrd,  Carlisle  Appleby,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Pasco  County  Agent  (1954-1954). 
Caldwell,  Verne  McDill,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Hillsborough  County  Agent  (1955-1955). 
Campbell,  John  Douglas,  B.S.A.,  Dade  County  Agent   (1947-1955). 
Carr,  Horace  Mixon,  B.S.A.,  Bay  County  Agent  (1951-1951). 

Causey,  John  Hjalmar,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Palm  Beach  County  Agent  (1948-1948). 
Champagne,  Roy  Jean,  M.S.,  Assistant  Dade  County  Agent  (1953-1953). 
Chicorelli,    Betty    Grigsby,    B.S.H.E.,    Assistant    Polk    County    Home   Demonstration 

Agent  (1957-1957). 
Childers,    Sallie   Russell,   B.S.,   Holmes   County  Home  Demonstration  Agent    (1954- 

1954). 
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Clark.    Bernard   Hentz,   B.S.A.,   Assistant  Gadsden  County  Agent    (1948-1948). 

Clark.  Kenneth  Ames,  B.S.A.,  Sarasota  County  Agent   (1942-1942). 

Clay,   Ralph   Thomas,   B.S.A.,  Assistant  Putnam  County  Agent   (1949-1949). 

Cobb,  Leonard  Clarence,  M.Ag.  Gilciirist  County  Agent  (1951-1953), 

Coburn,    Linnie    Ruth,    B.S.,    Levy   County   Home   Demonstration   Agent    (1954-1954) 
(Resigned  August  15,  1957). 

Cochran.    Nannie    Moxley,    B.S.H.E.,   Assistant   Duval   County   Home  Demonstration 
Agent   (1956-1956). 

Collier.  Mathew  Wayne,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Broward  County  Agent  (1955-1955).  (Re- 
signed August  31,  1957). 

Connell,  James  Richard,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Lake  County  Agent  (1955-1955). 

Cook.  Harold  Hilton,  B.S.A.,  Glades  County  Agent  (1954-1955). 

Cowen.   Edward  James,   B.S.A.,  Assistant  Columbia  County  Agent   (1955-1955). 

CowEN.  William  Joshua,  B.S.A.,  Union  County  Agent  (1946-1948). 

Crews.  Julius  Paul,  B.S.A.,  Suwannee  County  Agent  (1953-1954). 

Cribbett.    Albert   Franklin,    B.S.A.,   Assistant   Orange  County  Agent    (1954-1954). 

Cunningham,  Harrell  Wilson,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Brevard  County  Agent  (1951-1951). 

Cunningham,  Lemuel  Edward,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Pinellas  County  Agent  (1947-1947). 

Curtis.  Robert  George,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Manatee  County  Agent  (1952-1952). 

Daly.  Paul  Anthony,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Polk  County  Agent  (1955-1955). 

Daughtry.  Mamie  Skinner,  B.S.H.E.,  Leon  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1947- 
1951). 

Davis,  Henry,  Pittman,  B.S.A.,  Taylor  County  Agent  (1950-1954). 

Davis,   Johnnie   Everette,   B.S.A.,   Washington  County  Agent    (1948-1951). 

Dawsey,  Postelle  Gilpin,  B.S.H.E.,  DeSoto  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1957- 
195^). 

DeVore.  Caroline  Lila,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Pasco  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
(1956-1956). 

Dietrich,   Marilyn,   B.S.,  Osceola  County  Demonstration  Agent   (1956-1956). 

DiNKiNS.   Paul  LeRoy,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  St.  Johns  County  Agent   (1956-1956). 

DoKE.  Alexander  Kent,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Suwannee  County  Agent  (1955-1955)    (Re- 
signed October  16,  1957). 

Downs.  Robert  Donald,   B.S.A.,  Assistant  Hillsborough  County  Agent   (1957-1957). 

DucKETT.  Betty  Joan,  B.A.,  Walton  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1955-1955). 

Dukes.   Xeal  Matthew,   B.S.,  Columbia  County  Agent   (1952-1952). 

DuRRE.  Nolan  Loyd,  M.S.,  Assistant  Dade  County  Agent   (1952-1952). 

Eby,  Edna  Louise,  B.S.H.E.,  Volusia  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1943-1948). 

Elkins.   Ruth  McKeown,   B.S.H.E.,   Polk  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1942- 

1942). 
Ellis.   Gordon  Brooks,  Nassau  County  Agent   (1944-1946). 
Farrell,  Wilburn  Carlos,  M.A.,  Levy  County  Agent  (1951-1955). 
FiNLAY,  Annie  Wood,  B.S.,  Calhoun  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1954-1954). 
Fischer,  Everette  Henry,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Marion  County  Agent  (1956-1956). 
Floyd,  Ben  Harrell,  B.S.A.,  Dixie  County  Agent   (1954-1957). 
Fordham,  Marvis  Core,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Duval  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
(195~-1957). 
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Foster,  Julia  Fincher,  B.S.H.E.,  Sarasota  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1957- 

1957). 
FULMER,  JUDSON  ToDD,  B.S.A.,  Interim  Assistant  Suwannee  County  Agent  (1957-1957). 
Fulton,  May  Ola,  B.S.H.E.,  Sumter  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1954-1954). 
Gallagher,    Mary   Lavinia,    B.S.H.E.,    Assistant  Duval   County   Home   Demonstration 

Agent  (1957-1957). 
Gallo,  Theodore,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Citrus  County  Agent  (1956-1956). 
Garrett,   Elsie  Margaret,  B.S.,  Marion  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1957- 

1957.) 
George,  Donald  Atkinson,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Sumter  County  Agent  (1954-1954). 
Glasscock,  Paul  Edwin,  B.S.,  Assistant  Hillsborough  County  Agent  (1957-1957). 
Glenn,  Woodron;?'  Wilson,  M.Ag.,  Jackson  County  Agent  (1944-1944). 
Glennan,  Sue  Powers,  B.S.,  Clay  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1950-1950). 
Gray,   Howard  Clinton,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Bay  County  Agent   (1956-1956). 
Gregory,    Marjorie   Butler,    B.S.H.E.,   Gadsden   County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1952-1953). 
Griffis,  Raleigh  Sidney,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  Palm  Beach  County  Agent   (1953   [49-50} 

1949). 
Haddox,  Jackson  Alexander,  M.A.,  Assistant  Polk  County  Agent   (1951-1951). 
Hall,  Myndall  Ira,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Escambia  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1956-1956). 
Hamrick,   Oliver  Rudolph,  M.Ag.,  Madison  County  Agent   (1950-1951). 
Hanson,  Ethel  Weeks,  B.S.H.E.,  Manatee  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1951- 

1954). 
Hardiman,    Helen    Roberson,    B.S.,    Suwannee    County    Home    Demonstration    Agent 

(1956-1956). 
Harrell,  Aubrey  Luther,  M.Ag.,  Baker  County  Agent  (1950-1952). 
Harris,  Bert  Jerome,  B.S.A.,  Highlands  County  Agent  (1948-1953). 
Harrison,  Gene  Broward,  B.S.,  Assistant  Marion  County  Agent  (1956-1956)   (On  leave 

1957-1958). 
Harrison,  Henry  Oscar,  M.Ag.,  Walton  County  Agent    (1944-1946). 
Hatcher,  William  Lester,  B.S.A.,  DeSoto  County  Agent   (1954-1957). 
Hayman,  Jack  Carlton,   B.S.A.,  Assistant  Highlands  County  Agent   (1953-1953). 
Hayman,  William  Paul,  B.S.A.,  Polk  County  Agent  (1928-1928). 
Heath,  Alyne  Carter,  Jackson  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1943-1943). 
Heuck,  Carl  Peter,  B.S.A.,  Lee  County  Agent  (1926-1926). 
HiGGiNS,  James  Francis,  M.A.,  Pasco  County  Agent  (1944-1944). 
Hill,  Virginia  Ruth,  B.S.,  Assistant  Hillsborough  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1954-1954). 
Holland,  Virginia  Jo,  B.S.,  DeSoto  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1955-1955) 

(Resigned  August  31,  1957). 
HopsoN,  Hal  Consigny,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Sarasota  County  Agent  (1957-1957). 
HoRTON,  Sara,  M.A.,  Hardee  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1945-1945). 
Huffaker,   Ralph   Eugene,   B.S.A.,  Assistant  Dade  County  Agent   (1957-1957). 
HuGGiNS,  George  Thomas,  B.S.A.,  Bradford  County  Agent  (1941-1950). 
Jasa,  Frank  Joseph,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Broward  County  Agent  (1957-1957). 
Jf.rnigan,  William  Henry,  B.S.A.,  Interim  Assistant  Marion  County  Agent  (1957-1957). 
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Jeter,  Ann  Pierce,  B.S.,  Franklin  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1956-1957). 

Johnson,  Levi  Mott,  B.S.A.,  Martin  County  Agent  (1944-1944). 

Joiner,  Oscar  Lee,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Levy  County  Agent  (1955-1955)'. 

Jones,  David  Wilson,  M.S.A.,  Associate  County  Agent,  Lee,  Charlotte,  Hendry,  Glades 

and  Collier  Counties  (1946-1957). 
Jones,  Thomas  Byron,  B.S.A.,  Calhoun  County  Agent   (1948-1948). 
Jorgensen,   Milford   Christen,   B.S.A.,   Assistant  Hillsborough  County  Agent    (1954- 

1954). 
Kelly,  Earl  McNeil,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Manatee  County  Agent   (1949-1950). 
Kendrick,  Wilson  Harper,  B.S.A.,  Manatee  County  Agent  (1946-1952). 
Kent,  Olga  Mary,  B.S.H.E.,  Dade  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1946  [35-44] 

1953). 
Kierce,  Sterner  Clive,  B.S.A.,  Santa  Rosa  County  Agent   (1934-1934). 
KiME,  Charles  Davidson,  B.S.,  St.  Lucie  County  Agent  (1944  [17-26]  1917). 
Kiser,   Lora  Antoinette,   B.S.H.E.,  Hillsborough  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1946-1946). 
Kloeppel,  William  Eugene,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Duval  County  Agent   (1951-1951). 
Knapp,  Douglas  Merriweather,  M.S.,  Assistant  Dade  County  Agent  (1955-1955). 
Laird,  Addison  Shuler,  M.S.A.,  Wakulla  County  Agent   (1936  [27-28}    1936). 
Laird,  Cubie  Revonie,  B.S.A.,  Gulf  County  Agent  (1945-1945). 
Lander,  Donald  Wilson,  M.A.,  Collier  County  Agent  (1950-1952). 
Lattimer,  Charlotte  Mangan,  B.S.H.E.,  Pinellas  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1950-1950). 
Llewellyn,  William  Robert,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Dade  County  Agent  (1954-1954). 
Logan,  John  Henry,  B.S.A.,  Pinellas  County  Agent   (1927-1927). 
LoPinto,    Miriam    Imelda,    B.S.,    Assistant    Palm    Beach    County    Home   Demonstration 

Agent   (1957-1957). 
LuDEMAN,  Marjorie  Kathleen,  B.S.H.E.,  Orange  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1952-1952). 
Luttrell,  James  Norman,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Volusia  County  Agent  (1954-1954). 
MacDonald,  Ruby  Strain,  M.S.H.E.,  Washington  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1957-1957). 
MacTavish,  Helen  Bone,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Dade  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1953-1953). 
Maines,  Orlando  Melvin,  B.S.A.,  Sumter  County  Agent   (1942-1942). 
Maltby,   Hubert  Edmond,   Putnam  County  Agent    (1943-1943). 
McCall,  Emmett  Dehyrl,  B.S.A.E.,  Clay  County  Agent  (1942-1942). 
McCuLLARS,  Forrest  Noble,  B.S.A.,  Indian  River  County  Agent  (1953-1955). 
McDonald,    Joyce,    B.S.H.E.,    Assistant    Orange    County    Home   Demonstration    Agent 

(1956-1956). 
McDonald,    Marjory   Bell,    B.S.H.E.,    Assistant   Dade   County   Home   Demonstration 

Agent   (1957-1957). 
McMillan,  Fillmore  Allen,  M.S.A.,  Okaloosa  County  Agent  (1954-1955). 
McMuLLEN,  Phillips  Ramage,  B.S.A.,  St.  Johns  County  Agent   (1949  [33-46]   1933). 
McQueen,   Nathaniel  Holderby,  B.S.A.E.,  Charlotte  County  Agent   (1935-1935). 
McSwine,  Josephine  Hemphill,  B.S.H.E.,  Alachua  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1945-1945). 
Medlin,  Quentin,  B.S.A.,  Citrus  County  Agent  (1947-1950). 
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Mills,  Nellie  Daughtry,  B.S.,  Duval  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1948-1948). 
Milton,   Ruth   Louise,    M.S.,   Assistant  Manatee  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

i(l957  [52-55]   1957). 
Montsdeoca,   Fred,  Assistant  County  Agent  for  Indian  Work    (1955-1955). 
Moore,   Mary  Allen,   B.S.Ed.,  Assistant  Orange  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1954-1954). 
Mounts,  Marvin  Umphrey,  Palm  Beach  County  Agent   (1925-1929). 
Nelson,   Earl  Findley,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Manatee  County  Agent   (1957-1957). 
Nelson,   Margaret  Rusher,   B.S.H.E.,  Hernando  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1957-1957). 
Nix,    Fern    Sulphin,    B.S.H.E.,   Jefferson   County   Home  Demonstration  Agent    (1954- 

1954). 
NoRRis,  Robert  Elfred,  B.S.A.,  Lake  County  Agent  (1935-1937). 
Odom,  Albert  Hill,  B.S.A.,  Jefferson  County  Agent  (1947-1951). 
O'QuiNN,    Clarence   Fentress,    B.S.A.,   Assistant  Hillsborough   County  Agent    (1954- 

1954). 
Owens,  George  Maxwell,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Clay  County  Agent  (1956-1956). 
Oxford,  James  Thomas,  B.S.A.,  Brevard  County  Agent  (1942-1942). 
Patten,   Jack   Dowdell,    B.S.A.,   Associate   County   Agent,    Okaloosa   and   Santa  Rosa 

Counties   (1955-1955). 
Paulk,  Harvey  Timothy,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  Madison  County  Agent   (1956-1956). 
Payne,  Dorcas  Lambe,  B.A.,  Washington  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1954- 

1955)   (Resigned  August  31,  1957). 
Penner,  Ruth  Taylor,  B.S.H.E.,  St.  Johns  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1948- 

1956). 
Pierce,  Elizabeth  Hudson,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Palm  Beach  County  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  (1951-1951). 
Pierce,  James  Dwight,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Polk  County  Agent  (1956-1956). 
PoLHiLL,  Frank  Leonard,  B.S.A.,  Hendry  County  Agent  (1952-1954). 
Pressley,  Evelyn  Cribbs,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Leon  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1954-1954)  (Resigned  October  31,  1957). 
Price,  Rayburn  Kenneth,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Palm  Beach  County  Agent   (1952-1952). 
Pryor,  Robert  Shepherd,  B.S.,  Broward  County  Agent  (1946-1955). 
Reese,  Marguriette   Fountain,  B.S.,  Assistant  Brevard  County  Home  Demonstration 

Agent  (19-53-1953)   (Resigned  August  3,  1957). 
Rhoden,  James  Lloyd,  M.Ag.,  Leon  County  Agent  (1946-1946). 

Robertson,  Edwena  Jeanette,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Gadsden  County  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  (1954-1954). 
Ross,  Dorothy  Pearl,  B.S.H.E.,  Bradford  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1947- 

1948). 
Rowan,  Charles  Edison,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Dixie  County  Agent  (1954-1954). 
Rowan,  Edsel  Wright,  B.S.A.,  Marion  County  Agent  (1950-1954). 
Rowley,   Mary  Oliver,   B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Lake  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(1956-1956). 

Rudd,  Russell  Shaird,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Calhoun  County  Agent   (1956-1956). 

Russell,  John  Coleman,  B.S.A.,  Gadsden  County  Agent  (1952-1952). 

Sabbarese,  Evelyn  Ingraham,  B.S.,  Nassau  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1956- 
1956). 
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Scott,  Lenzy  Maurice,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Leon  County  Agent  (1955-1955). 

Sewell,    Glenn   McClellan,    Columbia   County   Home   Demonstration   Agent    (1945- 

1945). 
Smith,  Charles  Raymond,  B.S.A.,  Liberty  County  Agent   (1953-1954). 
Smith,  James  Blanchard,  B.S.A.,  Osceola  County  Agent   (1950-1954). 
Smith,  William  Carlton,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  Taylor  County  Agent  (1957-1957). 
Speer,  Herbert  Lawson,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Palm  Beach  County  Agent   (1943-1946). 
Starbird,    Elizabeth    Williams,    B.S.,    Putnam   County   Home   Demonstration    Agent 

(1942-1942). 
Stearns,    Mary   Riedel,    B.S.H.E.,   Pasco  County   Home  Demonstration   Agent    (1950- 

1950). 
Stephens,  Eugene  Norbert,  B.S.A.,  Escambia  County  Agent  (1941-1941). 
Stevenson,   Emma   Louise,   B.S.H.E.,   Bay   County  Home  Demonstration   Agent    (1950 

[46-49]  1950). 
Storey,  Cleveland  Umphrey,  B.S.A.,  Holmes  County  Agent   (1954-1954). 
Stubblefield,  Dora  Smith,  Okaloosa  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1956-1956). 
Swanson,  Henry  Frederick,  M.S.A.,  Orange  County  Agent   (1948-1957). 
Taylor,  Eula  Louise,  B.S.,  Broward  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1937-1937). 
Taylor,  Howard,  B.S.A.,  Flagler  County  Agent  (1955-1957). 
Taylor,  Lawrence  Dennis,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Jackson  County  Agent  (1954-1954). 
Thomaston,  James  Edsel,  B.S.,  Assistant  Leon  County  Agent  (1954-1954). 
TiLLEY,  Jo  Ann,   B.S.,  Assistant  Pinellas  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent    (1955- 

1955). 
Todd,   Mary   Leah,   B.S.H.E.,   Palm  Beach  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent    (1955- 

1955). 
Townsend,  Thomas  Ralph,  M.Ag.,  Volusia  County  Agent  (1948-1954). 
Tucker,   Cecil  Argule,   M.S.,   Seminole  County  Agent    (1954-1956). 
Valentine,    Marian    Bullard,    B.S.H.E.,    Lake   County    Home   Demonstration    Agent 

(1954-1954). 
ViCK,  Myra  Dot,   B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Polk  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1957- 

1957). 
Wagner,  Mary  Jean,  B.S.,  Assistant  Dade  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1957- 

1957). 
Walker,   James  Henry,   M.S.A.,  Assistant  Escambia  County  Agent   (1949-1955). 
Watson,  James  Nichols,  B.S.A.,  Duval  County  Agent  (1946-1949). 
Watson,  Lewis  Elbyrne,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  Broward  County  Agent  (1955-1955). 
Wetters,  Doris  Evelyn,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Hillsborough  County  Home  Demonstration 

Agent    (1956   [53-54]   1953)    (Resigned  September   14,    1957). 
Whelchel,  Hugh  Calvin,  B.A.,  Assistant  Dade  County  Agent  (1956-1956). 
White,  Alec,  B.S.A.,  Hillsborough  County  Agent  (1935-1935). 
White,    Wylma   Blodgett,    M.S.H.E.,    Hamilton   County   Home  Demonstration   Agent 

(1955-1955). 
Whittle,  Winton  Oziel,  M.A.,  Lafayette  County  Agent   (1953-1956). 
Whitton,  Gilbert  Marshall,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  Pinellas  County  Agent   (1957-1957). 
Williams,  Herbert  Austin,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Pinellas  County  Agent  (1954-1954)    (Re- 
-signed October  15,  1957). 
Williams,    Laura   Wood,    B.A.,    Assistant    Clay    County    Home   Demonstration    Agent 

(1955-1955). 
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Wilson,  Mary  Anne  Sholl,  B.S.,  Assistant  Hillsborough  County  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  (1957-1957). 

Wilson,  Myrtie  Clara,  B.S.H.E.,  Seminole  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1954- 
1954). 

Winter,  Calvin  Arnold,  M.S.,  Assistant  Escambia  County  Agent  (1955-1955). 

Woods,  William  Lyle,  B.A.,  DeSoto  County  Agent  (1943-1943)  (Retired  June  30, 
1957). 

Wortman,  Wilson  Frank,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Collier  County  Agent  (1956-1956). 

Yates,  Robert,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Polk  County  Agent  (1956-1956). 

Yelvington,  James  Russell,  M.Ag.,  Assistant  Duval  County  Agent  (1952-1952). 

Young,  Sue  Bettersworth,  B.S.,  Brevard  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1953- 
1953). 

ZiPPERER,  Almon  Smith,  B.S.H.E.,  Madison  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1955- 
1955). 

ZoRN,  William  Carlton,  M.Ag.,  Franklin  County  Agent  (1949-1953). 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  WHO  RETIRED  PRIOR 
TO  THE  1957-1958  SESSION 

(The  date  indicates  year  of  retirement) 

Atkins,  Ernest  George,  Ph.D.   (Harvard),  Professor  of  French  (1950). 

Baetzman,  Frederick  Ernest,  B.S.A.,  Orange  County  Agent  (1957). 

Blacklock,  Raymond  William,  B.A.,  State  Boys'  4-H  Club  Agent,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  (1949). 

Blackmon,  Gulie  Hargrove,  M.S.A.,  Horticulturist  Emeritus,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (1954). 

Bless,  Arthur  Aaron,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  and  Director  of 
Bioelectric  Potentials  Project  (1951). 

Boutelle,  Margaret  White,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1954). 

Bristol,  Mary  Cornell,  B.S.,  Biology  Librarian  (1949). 

Brown,  Hamlin  L.,  B.S.A.,  Dairy  Husbandman,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1946). 

Brown,  Laleah  Burnett,  B.S.,  Sarasota  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1957). 

Brown,  Richard  Dewitt,  B.M.,  Professor  of  Music  (1953). 

Brush,  Warren  David,  Ph.D.   (American),  Instructor  in  Dendrology  (1951). 

Camp,  Arthur  Forrest,  Ph.D.  (Washington),  Vice  Director  Emeritus,  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  (1956). 

Carson,  Cleva  J.,  B.A.,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1947). 

Cason,  T.  Z.,  M.D.  (Georgia),  Director,  Department  of  Medicine  of  the  Graduate 
School   (1957). 

Cawthon,  William  Stanmore,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence (1942). 

Clayton,  Harold  Gray,  M.S.A.,  Director  Emeritus,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(1956). 

CocKRELL,   Robert  Spratt,   LL.B.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Law   (1940)    (Deceased   June 

23,  1957). 
Cody,  Madison  Derrell,  M.A.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany  (1956). 
Cody,  Martha  Ballard,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1957). 
Crago,  Alfred,  Ph.D.   (Iowa),  Head,  Veterans  Guidance  Center  (1950). 
Crandall,  Clifford  Waldorf,  LL.B.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Law  (1949). 
Davis,  Anne  Dorsey,  B.S.E.,  Manatee  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1954). 
Dawson,  Charles  Ralph,  M.S.A.,  Seminole  County  Agent  (1956). 
Debruyn,  John  William,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Music  (1954). 

DeBusk,   Ezra  Franklin,   B.S.,  Citriculturist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service   (1947). 
Dolbeare,  Harwood  Burrows,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Economics   (1955). 
DosTAL,  Bernard  Francis,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1953). 
Driggers,  Albert  Gilchrist,  B.S.A.,  Gadsden  County  Agent   (1956). 
Dunn,  Charlotte  Delia,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education   (1950). 
Eldridge,  John  Grady,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  (1954). 

Eshleman,  Silas  Kendrich,  M.E.,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  (1957). 
Evans,  William  Edgar,  B.S.A.,  Sarasota  County  Agent  (1949). 

Farr,  James  Marion,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  (De- 
ceased March  4,  1958). 

Farris,  Lester  Collins,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English   (1948). 
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Fawcett,  Mary  Solte,  B.A.E.,  Teacher-Dietitian,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  Cafe- 
teria (1957). 

FiNEREN,  William  W.,  M.E.,  Research  Engineer,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment 
Station  (1945)   (Deceased  January  2,  1957). 

Finlayson,  E.  H.,  Escambia  County  Agent  (1949). 

Frash,  Edwin  Stanton,  M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (1954). 

FuLFORD,  C.A.,  Okeechobee  County  Agent  (1945). 

Gay,  Eunice  F.,  B.A.,  Brevard  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1952). 

GOETTE,  William  Louis,  M.A.E.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School   (1953). 

Graham,  Klein  Harrison,  LL.D.   (Tampa),  Business  Manager  (1948). 

Gratz,  Levi  Otto,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assistant  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; Plant  Pathologist  Emeritus  (1954). 

GuNN,  June  Rawls,  B.S.A.E.,  Osceola  County  Agent  (1954). 

Hathaway,  William  Byron,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  (1944). 

Heist,  Anna  Eugenl\,  B.S.H.E.,  St.  Johns  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1953) 
(Deceased  April  1,  1957). 

Hume,  H.  Harold,  D.Sc.  (Clemson),  Litt.D.  (Florida),  Provost  Emeritus  for  Agricul- 
ture; Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  (1949). 

Lafitte,  Elsie  Nolting,  Gadsden  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1953). 

Lafitte,  Pearl  Garnet,  B.S.,  Duval  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1953). 

Lawton,  Albert  Sidney,  B.S.,  Duval  County  Agent  (1952). 

Lawton,   Beverly  Eldridge,   B.S.,  Broward  County  Agent   (1955). 

LowRY,  William  Leonard,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  (1955)  (Deceased 
May  24,  1956). 

MACLEOD,  Malcolm  Lorimer,  Ph.D.  (Virginia),  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1957). 

Maguire,  Lilll\n  Irma,  M.A.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1953). 

Martin,  John  Fletcher,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Latin  American  Student  Affairs 
(1952). 

McCarty,  Martin  Edgar,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics    (1952). 

McDavid,  Ruby,  District  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1949). 

McLendon,  Horace  S.,  B.A.,  Soil  Conservationist,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1953). 

Mead,  Arthur  Raymond,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Ed.D.  (Miami),  Director,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education   (1950). 

Miller,  Lucie  Kramer,  B.S.,  Lake  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1954). 

Moore,  Kingman  Colquitt,  B.S.,  Orange  County  Agent  (1946). 

Mowry,  Harold,  M.S.A.,  D.Sc.  (Florida),  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  (1950). 

Nettles,  Willlam  Thomas,  B.S.,  District  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (De- 
ceased February  17,  1958). 

Newins,  Harold  Stephenson,  M.F.,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Forestry  and 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry  (1951). 

NiELAND,  Louis  Theodore,  Farm  Forester,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1957). 

Noble,  Clarence  Vernon,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture (1955). 

Norman,  James  Willl\m,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation (1955). 

Perry,  William  Sanford,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  (1947). 

Pitts,  Edith  Patti,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President  (1957). 
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Powell,  Garland  Wheeler,  Director  Emeritus  of  Radio  Station  WRUF  (1956). 

Price,  George  Sheldon,  B.S.,  Colonel,  Artillery,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tac- 
tics and  Coordinator  of  Military  Departments  (1954). 

Pridgen,  Ila  Rountree,  LL.B.,  Law  Librarian   (1955). 

Reed,  Percy  Lawrence,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (1945). 

RiTCHEY,  George  Edgar,  M.S.,  Agronomist  Emeritus,  Suwannee  Valley  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1955). 

Roesel,  Tillie  a.,  M.S.A.,  Sumter  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1952). 

Rogers,  Ruby  Rose,  M.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1949). 

Shealy,  Arthur  Liston,  D.V.M.,  (McKillip),  Head  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Animal  Husbandman  and  Head  of  Department,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1949). 

Sheely,  Walter  Jefferson,  B.S.,  Animal  Husbandman,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(1949). 

Sherman,  Harley  Bakwel,  Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Professor  of  Biology   (1955). 

Simpson,  Thomas  Marshall,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1951). 

Skinner,  Blanche  Estelle,  M.A.E.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  (1955). 

Smith,  Arthur  Allen,  Instructor  in  Architecture  (1952)    (Deceased  May  20,  1957). 

Smith,  Jesse  Lee,  District  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  (1953)  (Deceased  July 
16,  1957). 

Spencer,  Arthur  Percival,  M.S.,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (1947). 

Steffani,  Charles  Henry,  Dade  County  Agent  (1955). 

Stevens,  Grace  Adams,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Education   (1950). 

TiGERT,  John  James,  M.A.  (Oxon),  Ed.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  L.H.D.,  F.R.S.A.,  LL.D., 
President  Emeritus  of  the  University  (1947). 

TiSDALE,  WiLLLUl  BuRLEiGH,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Plant  Pathologist  Emeritus,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (1955). 

Trusler,  Harry  Raymond,  LL.B.,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Law   (1947). 

Vance,  Edmund  Hume,  B.S.A.,  Hardee  County  Agent   (1953). 

Watkins,  Maud  Coward,  M.A.E.,  Instructor,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School   (1957). 

Whitfield,  Pearl  J.,  Gulf  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  (1945). 

Wilder,   Bennie  F.,  Madison  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1952). 

WiLKiNS,   Mitchell,   B.S.A.,  Walton  County  Agent   (1953). 

WiLLOUGHBY,   Claude   HOUSTON,   M.A.,   Professor  of  Animal   Husbandry    (1947). 

Woods,  William  Lile,  B.A.,  DeSoto  County  Agent  (1957). 

ZiEGLER,  Edwin  Allen,  M.A.,  Sc.D.  (Franklin  and  Marshall),  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Forest  Economics  and  Management  (1951). 
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General  Information 


HISTORICAL  NOTE 

THE  University  of  Florida  is  a  combined  state  university  and  land-grant 
college  located  approximately  in  the  center  of  the  State.  While  its  begin- 
nings go  back  to  the  days  previous  to  Florida's  admission  to  the  Union  in 
1845,  its  first  college — the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences — did  not  open  until  1853. 
A  few  years  later  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act,  provided  lands  for  state  institutions 
of  higher  learning  which  would  promote  agriculture,  mechanical  arts,  and  military 
science,  resulting  in  the  beginnings  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

By  1905  there  were  a  half-dozen  state- supported  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  Florida,  located  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  struggling  for  existence. 
At  that  time  the  Florida  Legislature  took  a  step  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
education  in  any  state  by  passing  the  Buckman  Act  which  abolished  the  six  State 
Colleges  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  two  new  institutions,  of  which  the 
University  of  Florida  was  one.  It  was  established,  for  men,  at  Gainesville  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control,  a  body  created  by  the  Buckman 
Act,  composed  of  seven  members  representing  the  seven  geographical  seaions  of 
the  State,  and  serving  without  compensation,  except  for  travel  and  incidental  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  duty.  Under  the  Constitution  of  Florida  all 
responsibility  for  the  State  educational  institutions  is  vested  in  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  an  ex-officio  body  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  State 
Treasurer.  All  acts  of  the  Board  of  Control  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  In  1947  the  University  was  made  co-educational. 

SETTING  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  University  of  Florida  is  located  on  the  western  part  of  Gainesville,  a 
city  of  about  45,000.  Situated  in  the  rolling  highlands  of  north  central  Florida, 
midway  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  city  is  fortunate 
in  its  natural  endowments.  Its  temperature  ranges  throughout  the  year  are  those 
of  semi-tropical  climate,  the  mean  average  temperature  being  69-9  degrees.  Ex- 
tremes of  heat  are  unknown  and  frost  rarely  occurs.  These  favorable  conditions, 
together  with  the  relatively  slight  variations  in  humidity,  insure  an  equable  climate 
that  is  ideally  suited  the  year  round  for  study,  recreation,  and  rehabilitation. 

In  addition  to  its  moderate  climate,  Gainesville  offers  many  other  advantages 
to  students  of  the  University.  Well  known  as  a  winter  resort,  it  is  excellently 
equipped  with  a  wide  variety  of  recreational  facilities.  The  city  golf  course  is  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  campus,  and  swimming  and  boating  accommodations  are  avail- 
able at  nearby  springs  and  rivers.  The  lakes  in  the  vicinity  abound  in  fresh  water 
fish,  while  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  meccas  of  deep-sea  fisher- 
men, are  within  a  two  hours'  drive.  As  the  seat  of  Alachua  County,  the  city  is  the 
focal  point  of  diversified  industrial  and  farming  activities. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

A  modern  and  well  governed  municipality,  Gainesville  has  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  progressive  cities  in  the  State.  Its  people  are 
hospitable  and  cooperative,  and  the  moral  and  religious  atmosphere  is  wholesome. 
Churches  that  are  active  include  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  Methodist, 
Catholic,  Episcopal,  Christian,  Seven  Day  Adventist,  Church  of  Christ  Scientist, 
Church  of  Christ,  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  Advent  Christian,  B'nai  Israel, 
and  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  Several  of  these  denominations  maintain  chapels 
adjacent  to  the  campus.  These  include  Crane  Hall  (Roman  Catholic),  The  Bap- 
tist Student  Union,  Wesley  Foundation  (Methodist),  Chapel  of  the  Incarnation 
(Episcopal),  Westminster  Fellowship  (Presbyterian  Student  Center),  The  Church 
of  Christ,  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation  (Jewish),  and  the  Lutheran  Student  As- 
sociation. All  of  the  chapels  carry  on  extensive  programs  of  vital  interest  to  Uni- 
versity students. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  city  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway.  A  schedule  of  daily  bus  service,  with  connections  to  all  points  in 
the  United  States,  is  maintained  by  the  Florida  Motor  Lines  and  Trailway  Tour  Bus 
Lines.  Eastern  Air  Lines  serves  Gainesville  with  daily  flights  with  connertions  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Direct  supervision  over  the  University  of  Florida,  its  policies  and  affairs  is 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Control,  a  body  composed  of  seven  citizens  from  different 
regions  of  the  state  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  four  year  term.  All 
actions  of  the  Board  of  Control  are  subject  to  the  final  approval  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  composed  of  the  Governor,  who  is  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
secretary. 

University  affairs  are  administered  by  the  president  with  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Academic  Council  and  the  Administrative  Council.  The  legislative  body  of 
the  University  is  the  University  Senate. 

UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 
THE  LOWER  DIVISION 

The  University  College  administers  all  of  the  work  for  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  oflFering  a  program  which  includes  the  basic  comprehensive  courses 
in  the  major  areas  of  knowledge  and  the  courses  prerequisite  to  the  advanced  work 
in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Upper  Division.  Upon  the  successful  completion 
of  the  University  College  program,  a  student  receives  the  Certificate  of  Associate 
of  Arts. 

THE  UPPER  DIVISION 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  curricula  in  all  of  the  major  fields  of  agri- 
culture and  grants  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
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The  College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  offers  curricula  in  architecture, 
building  construrtion,  interior  design,  landscape,  architecture,  painting  and  draw- 
ing, commercial  art,  crafts,  costume  design,  history  of  art  and  music,  and  confers 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  Bachelor  of  Building  Construaion,  Bachelor 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Bachelor  of  Design,  and  Bachelor  Fine  Arts. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  curricula  leading  to  degrees  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  with  op- 
portunities for  specializing  in  all  the  science  and  liberal  art  fields.  It  gives  the 
courses  in  mathematics,  science,  social  sciences  and  humanities  required  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  professional  colleges. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  curricular  programs  leading  to 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  with  specialization  in  all 
of  the  fields  of  business. 

The  College  of  Education  has  curricula  in  elementary  and  secondary  school 
instruction  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  or  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education.  It  also  provides  an  in-service  program  for  the  teachers  of 
the  state.  The  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School,  a  unit  of  the  College  of  Education, 
enrolls  pupils  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  secondary  school. 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  curriculums  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Aeronautical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Bach- 
elor of  Chemical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

The  School  of  forestry  is  a  unit  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  offering  pro- 
fessional majors  in  Forest  Management,  Forest  Products  Technology  and  Wildlife 
Management  leading  to  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

The  School  of  ]ournalism  and  Communications  is  a  unit  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  It  offers  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Jour- 
nalism, Advertising,  and  Communications  ( Radio-TV ) . 

The  College  of  Law  offers  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Laws. 

The  College  of  Nursing  is  a  unit  of  the  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center  and 
offers  a  curriculum  in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nurs- 
ing. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy,  a  unit  in  the  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center,  offers 
a  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  administers  the  student  Health 
Service,  required  physical  education  programs,  intramural  athletics  and  recreation, 
and  offers  professional  curriculums  leading  to  the  degrees  —  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Physical  Education  for  Men;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  for  Women; 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation;  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Physical  Therapy. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  UNITS  SERVING 
ALL  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

The  Department  of  Music  has  the  responsibility  for  such  musical  organiza- 
tions as  the  University  Bands,  Orchestras,  Choruses,  and  Glee  Clubs  and  offers 
courses  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  Theory  of  Music,  (2)  History,  Literature  and 
appreciation,   (3)   Applied  Music,  (4)   Music  Education  and  (5)   Ensemble  Music. 

The  Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  offers  the  four  year  program  of 
the  Army  R.OT.C.  Completion  of  this  program  by  a  student  leads  to  his  being 
commissioned  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  or  the 
Regular  Army.    Flight   (Pilot)   training  is  available  for  seleaed  Senior  Cadets. 

The  Division  of  Air  Science  gives  the  four-year  program  of  the  R.O.T.C.  lead- 
ing to  a  reserve  commission  in  the  Air  Force.  Young  women  who  concurrently 
enroll  in  the  advanced  AFROTC  courses  during  their  junior  and  senior  years  are 
also  eligible  to  be  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  Departments  of  Required  Physical  Education  administer  the  programs  in 
physical  fitness,  sports,  and  other  activities  required  of  all  students. 

GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

The  Graduate  School  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  more  than  thirty  fields.  Doctor  of  Education,  Specialist  in  Education, 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  Master  of  Arts  in 
Architecture,  Master  of  Science  in  Community  Planning,  Master  of  Science  in 
Building  Construction,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  Mas- 
ter of  Science  in  Engineering,  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy,  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Agriculture,  Master  of 
Education,  Master  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  and  Master  of  Rehabilitation 
Counseling.  AH  instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  and 
schools  listed  above. 

STUDENT  LIFE 

Description  of  the  various  services,  facilities  and  activities  and  regulations 
concerned  with  student  life  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  catalog.  The  office  of 
the  Dean  of  Student  Personnel  has  responsibility  of  coordinating  a  majority  of 
these  factors  affecting  non-instructional  aspects  of  student  life. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE  UNITS 
The  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  serves  as  staff  officer,  advisory  to  the  President, 
and  on  orders  from  the  President  or  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  performs  the  duties  of  the  President.  He  assists  in  the  improvement  of 
instruaions,  the  correlating  of  instructional  activities,  the  adjusting  of  teaching 
loads,  and  in  keeping  personnel  records  of  the  academic  staff.  The  Dean  of  Aca- 
demic Affairs  normally  is  the  first  point  of  contact  between  all  instructional  units 
and  the  Ofl&ce  of  President. 

The  Board  of  University  Examiners  formulates  and  administers  policies  gov- 
erning comprehensive  examinations  and  also  determines  and  administers  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  University. 
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The  Business  Manager  is  responsible  for  all  business  activities  and  financial 
operations.  His  responsibilities  include  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  funds, 
purchasing,  management  of  the  auxiliary  services,  control  of  property,  non-aca- 
demic personnel,  auditing  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant  and  grounds  of 
the  University. 

The  School  of  Inter-American  Studies,  founded  in  1951,  combines  the  func- 
tions previously  exercised  by  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (dating  from 
1930)  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Inter-American  Studies  (created  in  1950).  The 
School  has  the  following  general  aims:  (1)  To  foster  international  good  will 
among  the  Americas,  (2)  to  promote  the  teaching  of  Western  Hemisphere  langu- 
ages and  civilization  in  schools,  colleges  and  Universities,  (3)  to  encourage  the 
exchange  of  students  and  professors  between  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Amer- 
icas, ( 4 )  to  hold  conferences  and  institutes  on  inter-American  aifairs,  ( 5 )  to  stim- 
ulate research,  and  the  publication  of  specific  studies  common  to  the  Americas,  (6) 
to  promote  an  exchange  of  cultural  ideas  and  ideals,  (7)  to  advance  inter-Ameri- 
can interests  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  and  (8)  to  cooperate  with  all  indi- 
viduals, organizations,  and  agencies  having  similar  objectives. 

The  School  is  administered  by  a  Director  and  an  Assistant  Director  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University.  Assisting  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
are  an  inter-American  Committee,  concerned  with  general  policy,  and  a  Graduate 
Advisory  Committee  and  a  Special  Graduate  Faculty  concerned  with  general  super- 
vision of  master's  and  doctoral  candidates.  A  U.  S.  Advisory  Committee  and  a 
Latin  American  Advisory  Committee  cooperate  with  the  School  in  ofl?-campus  ac- 
tivities. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  is  drawn  from  all  University  departments  which 
offer  courses  having  subject  matter  related  in  inter-American  topics.  The  School 
administers  an  Area  Studies  program  leading  to  the  baccalaureate,  master's,  and 
doctor's  degrees.  The  School  also  advises  students  registered  in  the  several  academic 
departments  and  divisions  of  the  University  whenever  they  take  courses  dealing 
with  inter-American  subjects. 

The  Counselor  to  Latin  American  Agricultural  Students  aids  Latin  American 
students  to  integrate  their  American  education  more  completely  with  actual  condi- 
tions in  their  homelands;  also,  the  office  gives  information  to  all  students  inter- 
ested in  Latin  American  agricultural  problems  and  careers  in  the  tropics.  The  Coun- 
selor is  located  in  Dan  McCarty  Hall,  Room  117. 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  has  charge  of  the  admission  and  registration  of 
students,  the  maintenance  of  academic  records,  and  the  issuance  of  transcripts  of 
student  records. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

The  University  Libraries,  comprising  the  General  Library  and  1 1  departmental 
libraries,  contained  736,855  volumes  and  were  receiving  7,331  serials  as  of  June 
30,  1957. 

The  larger  part  of  the  resources  are  housed  in  the  General  Library  stacks  and 
the  four  divisional  reading  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  University  College  Read- 
ing Room,  with  some  8,000  volumes  useful  to  students  in  the  first  two  years  of 
college.  The  Humanities  Reading  Room  and  the  Social  Sciences  Reading  Room, 
which  serve  as  centers  of  library  activity  for  upperclassmen  in  the  humanistic  and 
the  social  studies,  are  on  the  second  floor.  In  each  of  these  rooms  are  approximate- 
ly 15,000  selected  books  and  the  current  issues  of  learned  journals.  The  Science 
Reading  Room,  with  materials  for  psychology,  general  science,  mathematics,  physics, 
geology  and  geography,  is  on  the  third  floor. 

For  recreational  use,  facilities  in  the  General  Library  include  the  Browsing 
Room  and  six  music  listening  rooms.  Seminar  rooms,  carrells,  and  study  cubicles 
are  available  to  faculty  members  and  graduate  students.  Interlibrary  loan  and 
photoduplication  services  provide  research  materials  not  available  on  the  campus. 

The  resources  of  the  General  Library  are  particularly  strong  in  Floridiana,  due 
to  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida  History,  which  is  located  on  the  first  floor. 
In  recent  years,  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  strengthening  the  holdings 
for  the  Latin-American  Area  Studies  Program,  especially  for  the  West  Indies  and 
Caribbean  areas.  Other  special  collections  are  the  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  Col- 
lection, which  consists  of  manuscripts,  typescripts  and  memorabilia  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  novelists;  the  Collection  of  Creative  Writing,  which  in- 
cludes worksheets,  manuscripts,  and  other  literary  papers  of  significant  contemporary 
American  and  British  authors;  and  the  Dance  and  Music  Archives,  which  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  pictures,  programs,  photographs  and  other  documentary  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  lyric  theater. 

Libraries  for  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Education,  Engineering,  Forestry,  Law,  Medicine,  Nursing, 
and  Physical  Education  and  Health  are  located  in  or  near  the  buildings  which 
house  the  respective  instructional  units.  The  book  resources  serving  the  extension 
activities  of  the  University  are  located  in  the  Seagle  Building.  The  P.  K.  Yonge 
Laboratory  School  Library  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Laboratory  School. 

The  regular  schedule  for  the  General  Library  is  Monday  through  Friday,  8:00 
A.M.  to  10:00  P.M.;  Saturday,  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.;  Sunday,  2:00  P.M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  and  7:00  P.M.  to  10:00  P.M.  The  departmental  libraries,  with  some 
variations,  observe  a  similar  schedule. 

GENERAL  STATE  AND  UNIVERSITY  AGENCIES 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  selects,  prepares,  and  disseminates  infor- 
mation derived  from  research  and  observations  on  agricultural  and  home  economic 
subjects.  The  Service  includes  county  and  home  demonstration  agents  who  carry 
on  educational  programs  in  66  Florida  counties.  These  programs  teach  the  prac- 
tical application  of  research  information.  Specialists  in  subject  matter  fields  keep 
the  agents  informed  on  new  research  developments.  The  educational  programs  of 
this  service  are  coordinated  with  similar  programs  of  federal  agencies  and  are  de- 
veloped through  the  people  according  to  their  needs. 

The  General  Extension  Division  organizes  and  sui:>ervises  extension  classes, 
workshops,  and  correspondence  courses  for  Florida  citizens  who  wish  to  continue 
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their  college  educations.  It  also  conducts  short  courses,  conferences,  and  institutes 
for  professional,  educational,  occupational,  and  cultural  groups;  provides  loan  col- 
lections of  books  and  audio-visual  aids;  and  maintains  adult  education  consultation 
services  for  individuals  and  organizations.  The  Division  also  serves  the  Florida  State 
University  and  the  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University.  The  faculties 
of  all  three  institutions  participate  in  its  programs. 

The  News  Bureau  coordinates  the  work  of  interpreting  the  University's  aims, 
policies  and  needs  through  the  media  of  newspapers,  radio,  television,  motion  pic- 
tures, special  brochures,  photographic  displays,  and  exhibits. 

The  Division  of  Alumni  Affairs  maintains  contact  with  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  various  local  alumni  clubs.  It  publishes 
the  Florida  Alumnus,  a  quarterly  magazine  containing  news  items  about  alumni 
and  University  activities. 

The  Florida  State  Museum  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1917 
as  a  department  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  Museum  exhibition  halls  occupy  the  first  two  floors  of  the  Seagle  Build- 
ing, a  ten-story  office  building  located  in  downtown  Gainesville  about  a  mile  from 
the  campus.  These  halls  are  open  to  the  public  from  nine-thirty  until  five  o'clock 
every  day  except  Sundays  and  major  holidays  when  they  are  open  from  one  to  five 
o'clock.  There  is  no  admission  charge.  The  Museum  is  frequently  used  by  Uni- 
versity and  public  school  classes  and  has  been  visited  by  over  60,000  persons  an- 
nually in  recent  years. 

About  3,000  specimens  (comprising  less  than  one  percent  of  the  Museum's 
holdings)  are  on  display.  The  first  floor  is  divided  into  two  exhibit  areas,  Florida 
Archeology  and  Transportation.  The  archeological  display  includes  pottery  and 
stone  artifacts  of  the  early  Indian  tribes  of  Florida.  In  the  Transportation  display 
is  an  historic  series  of  transportation  items  used  in  the  State,  including  a  scaie 
model  of  the  U.S.S.  Florida.  On  the  hallway  of  the  second  floor  will  be  found  his- 
torical items  including  jewelry,  old-world  relics,  documents,  etc.  The  main  display 
room  on  the  second  floor  is  the  Hall  of  Ornithology.  In  this  room  are  26  large 
cases  showing  Florida  birds  in  their  natural  habitats.  There  are  also  displayed 
mounted  birds,  eggs,  and  nests  with  a  world-wide  coverage.  The  newest  exhibit  in 
the  Hall  is  of  the  crocodilians  of  the  State,  both  fossil  and  recent.  There  is  also  a 
display  of  the  Ice  Age  animals  of  Florida. 

'The  third  floor  and  some  space  in  Flint  Hall  are  used  for  offices  and  for  the 
storage  of  the  research  collections  which  now  total  approximately  one-half  million 
items.  The  collections  are  under  the  care  of  curators  who  encourage  the  scientific 
study  of  the  Museum's  holdings.  Material  is  constantly  being  added  to  the  collec- 
tions both  through  gifts  from  friends  and  collecting  by  staff  members.  The  archeo- 
logical collections  are  especially  noteworthy.  There  are  also  study  collections  of 
birds,  mammals,  insects,  mollusks,  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish  and  vertebrate  fossils. 
The  latter  seven  collections  are  being  cooperatively  maintained  by  the  Museum 
and  Department  of  Biology.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  students,  staff,  and 
visiting  scientists  to  use  the  collections.  The  Board  of  Associates,  which  is  com- 
prised of  faculty  members  with  strong  interests  in  the  research  collections,  serves 
to  promote  the  proper  utilization  of  Museum  materials.  Field  work  is  presently 
sponsored   for  archeological,  paleontological  and  zoological  specimens. 

The  Museum  has  been  constructing  local  museums  for  the  State  Parks.  The 
Museum  also  loans  scientific  specimens  to  other  investigators;  exchange  exhibit  ma- 
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terials  with  other  institutions;  and  carries  on  most  other  functions  normally  asso- 
ciated with  a  pubhc  and  university  museum. 

The  University  Center  of  the  Arts  selects  and  presents  exhibitions  of  con- 
temporary work  in  the  visual  arts.  It  serves  students,  faculty,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic by  bringing  together  examples  of  the  best  contemporary  work  in  architecture, 
community  planning,  crafts,  furniture,  industrial  design,  painting,  and  the  other 
arts. 

WRUF,  State  and  University  of  Florida  Radio  Station,  operates  on  850  Kilo- 
cycles with  a  power  of  5,000  watts.  WRUF-FM  operates  on  104.1  megacycles  with 
a  radiated  power  of  12,000  watts.  They  are  both  affihated  with  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  and  originate  the  University  of  Florida  network.  WRUF  has  one 
of  the  largest  recorded  libraries  of  any  radio  station  in  the  country,  and  has  the  AP 
news  service  and  the  Langworth  and  Thesaurus  Libraries. 

One  of  WRUF's  more  important  functions  is  that  of  furnishing  practical  ex- 
perience to  students  enrolled  in  the  radio  programs  of  the  University.  The  extent 
to  which  this  policy  is  applied  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  operating  per- 
sonnel of  WRUF  consists  almost  entirely  of  University  students  specializing  in 
radio  work,  and  the  effectiveness  of  this  training  is  demonstrated  by  the  nation- 
wide reputation  which  WRUF  has  achieved  for  the  developing  of  some  of  this 
country's  leading  announcers  and  radio  executives.  The  various  radio  curricula,  in 
addition  to  providing  this  praaical  operating  experience,  require  a  selection  of 
courses  from  many  of  the  departments  of  instruction  of  the  University.  The  student 
is  taught  an  awareness  of  the  social  obligations  placed  on  any  medium  whose  pur- 
poses include  public  entertainment,  information,  education,  and  cultural  advance- 
ment. He  is  given  the  broadest  possible  background,  to  the  end  that  the  social 
implications  of  radio  as  a  medium  for  influencing  the  public  may  be  recognized 
and  acted  upon.  These  are  important  aspects  of  the  program  and  should  be  the 
beginning  of  the  building  of  a  breadth  of  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  student 
which  he  will  continue  to  cultivate  by  reading  and  study  after  he  has  completed 
the  training  program. 

WRUF  and  WRUF-FM  employ  approximately  twenty  to  thirty  students  in 
their  operations  which  gives  these  students  commercial  operation  experience  as 
WRUF  is  a  commercial  non-tax  supported  auxiliary  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

All  student  personnel  used  by  Stations  WRUF  and  WRUF-FM  are  selected 
and  hired  on  the  basis  of  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Stations  and  talent,  attitude, 
fitness  for  job  and  future  college  program  on  the  part  of  the  students,  as  determined 
by  personal  interview  and/or  open  auditions  with  and  for  the  Stations'  executive 
personnel.  Open  auditions  are  announced  publicly,  however  preference  is  given 
those  applying  who  plan  future  activity  in  broadcasting. 

The  University  of  Florida  Press.  The  purpose  of  the  University  Press  is  to 
encourage,  seek  out,  and  publish  original  and  scholarly  manuscripts  which  will  aid 
in  developing  the  University  as  a  recognized  center  of  scholarship  and  research. 

The  Press  edits  and  publishes  scholarly  books  and  monographs  under  its  own 
imprint,  as  well  as  addresses,  pamphlets,  reports,  and  bulletins  for  special  purposes. 
It  has  no  responsibility  for,  or  connection  with,  the  editing  and  publishing  of  of- 
ficial university  publications  such  as  the  University  Record  Series,  the  publications 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  the 
Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Press  has  the  sole  responsibilirj'  for  accepting 
and  rejecting  manuscripts  offered  for  publication. 
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ORGANIZED  RESEARCH 

The  Office  of  Contract  Research  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating the  relationships  of  the  University  with  outside  agencies  interested  in 
the  sponsorship  of  fundamental  and  applied  research.  All  proposals  for  the  spon- 
sorship of  research  or  for  grants-in-aid  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  Research.  Subsequent  negotiations  with  potential  contracting  agencies  or  spon- 
sors of  research  projects  are  carried  on  under  the  Director.  All  contracts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  final  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  are  responsible  for  extensive  organized 
research  leading  to  the  improvement  of  all  phases  of  Florida's  widely  varied  agri- 
cultural production,  processing  and  marketing.  The  Stations  are  administered  by 
the  Director  located  on  the  University  of  Florida  campus  and  include  Main  station 
departments  as  well  as  branch  stations  and  field  laboratories  operating  as  an  in- 
tegral administrative  unit.  Certain  phases  of  the  research  program  are  cooperative 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal  departments 
as  well  as  cooperative  with  numerous  Florida  Agricultural  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  cooperating  with  the  West 
Central  Florida  Station,  Brooksville,  a  USDA  field  laboratory',  in  its  beef  cattle  and 
pasture  production  and  management  programs;  and  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  Lakeland,  in  the  Federal  State  Frost  Warning  Service  for  fruit  and  vege- 
table producers  and  shippers. 

Many  members  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
also  are  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  are  some  in  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  These  three  Agricultural  Units  of  the  University 
work  cooperatively  in  many  areas  under  the  administration  of  the  Provost  for  Agri- 
culture. While  Agricultural  research  is  the  primary  objective  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  funds  for  Research  Assistants  are  made  available  to  encourage 
graduate  training  and  professional  scientific  improvement. 

Results  of  the  research  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  are  published 
in  scientific  journals,  bulletins,  circulars,  mimeographed  reports  and  the  Sunshine 
State  Agricultural  Research  Report  and  are  available  to  Florida  residents  without 
charge  upon  request  to  the  Editorial  Department  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Gainesville.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  cooperates  closely  with 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  providing  research  findings  for  prompt  dis- 
semination. 

Research  at  the  Main  station  is  conducted  within  1 5  departments  —  agricul- 
tural economics,  agricultural  engineering,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry  and  nutri- 
tion, botany,  dairy  science,  entomology,  food  technology  and  nutrition,  fruit  crops, 
ornamental  horticulture,  plant  pathology,  poultry  husbandry,  soils,  vegetable  crops 
and  veterinary  science.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Main  station  has  three  units 
vital  to  its  research  programs,  namely:  editorial,  library,  and  field  operations. 

In  order  to  best  serve  the  varied  needs  of  Florida's  diversified  agriculture, 
branch  stations  and  field  laboratories  are  located  at  numerous  locations  having  dif- 
ferent climatic  conditions,  soil  types  and  crops.  Intensive  research  is  conducted  in 
all  fields  of  agriculture  such  as  citrus,  vegetables,  field  crops,  livestock,  pastures  and 
many  others. 

The  branch  stations  and  field  laboratories,  and  their  locations,  are  as  follows: 
Central  Florida  Station,  Sanford;  Citrus  Station,  Lake  Alfred;  Everglades  Station, 
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Belle  Glade;  Gulf  Coast  Station,  Bradenton;  North  Florida  Station,  Quincy;  Range 
Cattle  Station,  Ona;  Sub-Tropical  Station,  Homestead;  Suwannee  Valley  Station, 
Live  Oak;  West  Florida  Station,  Jay;  Indian  River  Field  Laboratory,  Fort  Pierce; 
Plantation  Field  Laboratory,  Fort  Lauderdale;  South  Florida  Field  Laboratory,  Im- 
mokalee;  Potato  Investigations  Laboratory,  Hastings;  Pecan  Investigations  Labora- 
tory, Monticello;  Strawberry  Investigations  Laboratory,  Plant  City;  and  the  Water- 
melon and  Grape  Investigations  Laboratory,  Leesburg. 

The  Florida  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  is  not  only  the 
research  division  of  the  College  of  Engineering  but  it  is  also  the  development 
laboratory  for  the  industries  of  the  State.  It  was  officially  established  in  1941  by 
the  Legislature  as  an  integral  part  of  the  College  of  Engineering  "to  organize  and 
promote  the  prosecution  of  research  projects  of  engineering  and  related  sciences, 
with  special  reference  to  such  of  these  problems  as  are  important  to  the  industries 
of  Florida." 

The  facilities  of  the  Station  include  all  the  equipment  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, now  valued  at  more  than  $3,000,000,  not  including  government  owned 
equipment.  The  Station  also  has  available  for  its  use  the  laboratories,  staff  and 
facilities  of  other  divisions  of  the  University.  Because  of  the  close  relations  that 
exist  between  teaching  and  research  activities,  students  secure  much  practical  infor- 
mation about  engineering  and  industrial  problems  which  would  normally  not  be 
encompassed  in  a  collegiate  program. 

The  Station  receives  only  a  small  portion  of  its  operating  revenue  from  the 
State.  The  remainder  is  derived  from  contracts  with  federal  agencies  and  industrial 
organizations.  Large  and  small  manufacturers  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  finest 
research  laboratories  in  the  Southeast.  Among  the  outstanding  laboratories,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  well  equipped  shop,  are  those  in  Public  Health  Engineering;  Electronics; 
Ionics;  Metallurgy;  Chemical  Engineering;  Air  Conditioning;  Soil  Mechanics;  Elec- 
trical Machinery;  Paper,  Pulp,  and  Wood  Products  Utilization;  Farm  Mechaniza- 
tion; Corrosion;  Aircraft  Model  Wind  Tunnel;  Reinforced  and  Pre-stressed  Con- 
crete; Hurricane  Tests  of  Building  Material;  Coastal  Engineering  Laboratory;  and 
Cobalt  Source. 

Nuclear  reactors  for  training  and  research  are  being  provided  to  support  the 
nuclear  engineering  program  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  exponential  pile 
(pickle  barrel)  reactor  is  in  use  as  an  instructional  facilirj'.  It  is  planned  to  have 
a  training  reactor  in  operation  during  the  academic  year.  These  facilities  will 
allow  the  College  to  continue  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  nuclear  engineering. 

The  Bureau  of  Architectural  and  Community  Research  is  one  of  the  activities 
of  the  College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research  is  the  Research  Division  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration.  A  major  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
is  to  provide  economic  and  business  information  about  Florida.  By  published 
reports  of  special  research  and  through  the  monthly  Economic  Leaflets  (sent  free 
to  any  resident  of  Florida  upon  request)  the  results  of  research  work  are  available 
to  all  residents  of  Florida.  Consultant  services  are  rendered  the  business  com- 
munity, civic  groups,  and  government.  The  Bureau  makes  it  possible  for  teaching 
professors  to  engage  in  organized  research  and  provides  research  training  for 
graduate  students. 
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The  Naval  Stores  Research  Laboratory  conducts  basic  research  on  the  methods 
of  purification,  determination  of  physical  and  thermodynamic  properties,  and  the 
nature  of  reactions  of  the  compounds  contained  in  naval  stores.  Inasm.uch  as  the 
chemistry  of  these  compounds  is  similar  to  the  compounds  dealt  with  in  the  citrus 
industry,  the  program  is  designed  to  aid  both  of  these  important  Florida  industries. 
The  organization  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  Special 
research  assistantships  are  available. 

The  Public  Administration  Clearing  Service  is  a  research,  training,  and  service 
adjunct  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
It  carries  on  a  continuous  program  of  research  on  public  policy  matters  in  Florida; 
it  provides  consulting  services  to  state,  county,  and  local  governments  in  Florida;  it 
publishes  research  and  surveys  of  governmental  and  administrative  problems  in 
both  popular  and  scientific  monograph  form.  In  broad  areas  of  public  policy  and 
public  service  training,  it  works  in  cooperation  with  other  units  of  the  University. 
With  the  General  Extension  Division,  it  cooperates  in  the  planning  and  condua  of 
training  programs  and  annual  short  courses  for  public  officials  and  employees,  such 
as  the  Short  Course  for  City  Managers  and  the  City  Clerks  and  Municipal  Finance 
Officers'  Short  Course. 

Cancer  Research  Laboratory.  With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Damon 
Runyon  Cancer  Fund,  the  Anna  Fuller  Fund,  the  United  Public  Health  Service,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Elsa  U.  Pardee 
Foundation,  the  Florida  Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  several 
private  gifts  and  bequests,  the  University  is  carrying  on  a  number  of  research  pro- 
jects in  the  cause,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer. 

Statistical  Laboratory.  The  laboratory  regularly  furnishes  consulting,  punch 
card  and  other  computing  services,  including  time  on  the  IBM  650  electronic 
computer  to  research  projects  of  graduate  students,  faculty  and  staff  as  well  as  to 
governmental  and  other  agencies.  The  laboratory  is  a  separate  budgetary  unit  of 
the  University  and  reports  to  the  President  through  the  Director  of  Research. 

THE  J.  HILLIS  MILLER  HEALTH  CENTER 

The  Florida  Legislature  of  1949  directed  the  University  of  Florida  to  develop 
schools  of  medicine  and  nursing.  A  faculty  committee  of  20  persons,  representing 
every  branch  of  the  University  having  direct  relation  with  the  projected  health 
program,  gave  long  and  careful  study  to  the  fundamental  issues  and  proposed  a 
tentative  program  of  research  on  the  health  needs  and  resources  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  This  was  presented  to  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and,  in  April,  1952,  the 
Fund  awarded  a  generous  grant  to  carry  out  the  study. 

From  the  results  of  this  study,  there  evolved  a  farsighted  program  projected 
over  the  next  20  years.  In  bestowing  the  grant  during  the  presidency  of  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Hillis  Miller,  the  Commonwealth  Fund  said,  "The  University  of  Florida  is 
thinking  like  a  university.  Charged  by  the  State  Legislature  to  develop  schools  of 
medicine  and  nursing  in  a  medical  center,  it  has  taken  steps  to  fit  the  center 
not  merely  to  the  university  matrix  in  which  it  will  operate,  but  to  the  state  whose 
health  needs  it  must  serve  ...  the  effort  to  think  out  what  a  medical  school  ought 
to  be  and  do  before  a  staff  is  hired  and  buildings  plans  are  fixed  is  all  but  unheard 
of  in  the  recent  history  of  American  medical  education." 
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The  Health  Center  initially  includes  the  College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of 
Nursing,  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Cancer  Research  Laboratory.  In  1953 
the  Florida  Legislature  made  an  initial  appropriation  to  begin  construction  on  the 
first  unit,  the  Medical  Sciences  Building,  which  was  completed  in  1955.  In  1955 
the  Legislature  made  its  second  appropriation  for  the  400-bed  Teaching  Hospital 
and  out-patient  clinics  adjacent  to  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  and  which  will 
be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1958.  In  1957  the  Legislature  appropriated  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  wing.  A  grant  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  1957  provided  matching  funds  for  a  basic  science  research 
wing  which  will  connect  the  Pharmacy  unit  with  the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
The  two  wings  are  to  be  built  simultaneously  and  are  scheduled  for  completion 
and  occupancy  by  the  fall  of  1959. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

During  the  summer  months  the  University  operates  an  eight  weeks  Summer 
Session.  The  Summer  Session  provides  a  means  for  acceleration  of  program  for 
the  students  of  the  Regular  Session  with  a  selected  list  of  offerings  from  each  of 
the  Colleges  and  Schools. 

The  offerings  of  the  College  of  Education  are  expanded  during  the  summer 
session  to  include  more  courses  that  are  suitable  for  in-service  teachers.  Graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  especially  helpful  to  teachers  in  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  fields  are  offered  in  many  departments  in  other  colleges  of  the  University. 

SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  GRADUATE 
SUMMER  SESSION  IN  STATISTICS 

At  the  request  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Statistics,  the  University  of  Florida,  the  North  Carolina  State  College, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Oklahoma  State  University  have  initiated  a 
continuing  program  of  graduate  summer  sessions  in  statistics  to  be  held  at  each 
of  the  four  institutions  in  rotation  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1954.  The  1957 
summer  session  was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the 
1958  session  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Oklahoma  State  University.  Each  of  the 
sponsoring  institutions  will  accept  the  credits  earned  by  students  in  the  summer 
sessions  as  residence  credit.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  provide  consecutive  work 
in  successive  summers  and  are  of  six  weeks'  duration.  Information  regarding  these 
courses  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  cooperating  statistical  departments  or 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Schools  concerned. 
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Admissions 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

THE  Admission  Requirements  have  been  arrived  at  after  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  experiences  of  thousands  of  students  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  In  every  case  there  are  minimum  requirements  that  have  evolved  from 
studies  of  student  performance  at  the  University  of  Florida.  These  studies  have 
had  as  a  primary  objective  the  identification  of  factors  that  would  indicate  a  reason- 
able chance  for  successful  completion  of  University  work. 

The  Board  of  University  Examiners  is  the  agency  responsible  for  administering 
all  admissions  to  the  University  and  its  various  components. 

Students  who   are  planning  to  enter  the  University  of  Florida  for  the  first 
time  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  follows: 

Freshmen  (those  who  have  never  attended  any  college) 

1.  If  the  student  is  entering  the  University  from  high  school  and  has  not 
attended  college,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  University 
College.    (See  Section  I) 

Ufider graduate  Transfer  Students 

2.  If  the  student  is  transferring  to  the  University  from  another  college  or 
university  and  is  presenting  less  than  64  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
college  credit  for  advanced  standing,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission 
to  the  University  College.    (See  Section  II). 

3.  If  the  student  is  transferring  to  the  University  from  another  college  or 
university  and  is  presenting  GA  semester  hours  or  more  of  acceptable  college 
credit  as  advanced  standing  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree,  he  will  be 
considered  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  school  or  college  of  his 
choice  providing  his  record  indicates  the  completion  of  college  work 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  comprehensive  courses  offered  by  the 
University  of  Florida  in  the  areas  of  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Physical 
Sciences,  English,  the  Humanities  and  the  Biological  Sciences.  (See 
Section  III) . 

Graduate  Students   (candidates  for  Master's  or  Doctor's  Degrees) 

4.  If  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  studies  and  has  been  graduated 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  he  will  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Graduate  Division.    ( See  Section  IV ) . 

Medical  Students  (See  Section  V) 

Law  Students  (See  Section  VI) 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Section  I  Freshmen   (Applicants  who  have  never  attended  college) 
A.     Graduates  of  Florida  High  Schools: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  is  required.  No  specific  units 
are  required  but  students  expecting  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity are  advised  to  emphasize  in  their  high  school  programs  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  foreign  languages  and 
the  natural  sciences. 

2.  Minimum  Standing  on  the  Placement  Tests  of  the  Florida  12th  Grade 
Testing  Program.  All  applicants  must  take  the  placement  tests  before 
being  admitted  to  the  University.  These  are  achievement  tests  in  the  fields 
of  English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  natural  sciences.  Attainments 
in  these  fields  are  possible  without  specific  high  school  courses  and  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  acquiring  of  certain  high  school  units.  Graduates  of 
accredited  Florida  secondary  schools  who  attain  scores  on  the  Florida 
State-Wide  12th  Grade  Testing  Program  tests  which  place  them  above 
the  scores  attained  by  the  lowest  40%  of  the  high  school  seniors  of  the 
state  are  academically  eligible  for  admission.  The  University  may  re-test 
any  applicant  prior  to  admission  to  validate  the  scores  attained  in  the 
State  Program. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  do  not  meet  the  above  requirements  may  apply 
for  special  consideration.  In  each  case  the  application  will  be  considered 
on  an  individual  basis,  and  any,  or  all,  or  any  combination  of  the  following 
types  of  evidence  may  be  used  in  appraising  the  eligibility  of  the  student 
for  admission  to  the  university:  a  personal  interview,  grades  and  rank  in 
class,  reference  to  the  student's  cumulative  high  school  files,  recommenda- 
tion of  the  high  school  principal,  and/ or  review  of  the  results  of  tests 
already  given  or  requested  by  the  university  admissions  committee.  After 
reviewing  the  evidence  called  for,  the  Board  of  University  Examiners  may 
grant  or  deny  admission.  In  such  cases  the  University  will  give  considerable 
weight  to  results  on  such  other  tests  as  are  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

4.  Non-Florida  students  entering  the  University  as  first  time  freshmen  must, 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  stated  in  2.,  above,  have  graduated 
from  an  accredited  high  school  with  standing  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
graduating  class.  They  must  also  present  recommendations  from  the  high 
school  principal  or  school  superintendent.  Non-Florida  applicants  are  urged 
to  take  the  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations,  the  results  of  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  compared  with  the  tests  of  the  Florida  Program  so  as 
to  avoid  the  expense  for  coming  to  Gainesville  to  take  the  Florida  Tests. 

Section  II  Transfer  Students* 

1.  Honorable  Dismissal.  The  student  must  be  eligible  to  return  to  the  institu- 
tion last  attended.  Students  who  for  any  reason  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  to  the  institution  last  attended  cannot  be  considered  for  admission. 


*The  student  who  has  matriculated  at  any  college  or  university,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  attendance  or  credit  earned,  is  regarded  as  a  transfer 
student. 
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2.  Satisfactory  record.  All  transfer  students  must  have  made  an  average  of  C 
or  higher  on  all  work  attempted  at  all  institutions  previously  attended 
to  be  considered  for  admission. 

3.  Undergraduate  transfer  students  shall  be  required  to  make  a  satisfactory 
score  on  a  general  ability  test. 

4.  The  University  of  Florida  accepts  on  transfer  only  those  courses  completed 
at  other  institutions  with  grades  of  C  or  higher. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  UPPER  DIVISION 

From  the  University  College: 

See  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  the  various  programs  of  the  University  College 
and  the  specific  requirements  listed  under  the  curricula  of  the  several  colleges 
and  schools. 

Section  III  Transfer  Students 

1.  Honorable  dismissal  from  the  institutions  previously  attended.  An  appli- 
cant for  admission  who  for  any  reason  is  not  eligible  to  return  to  the  insti- 
tution last  attended  cannot  be  considered  for  admission. 

2.  An  average  of  C  or  better.  The  average  grade  for  all  work  attempted  at 
other  institutions  must  be  C  or  better.  An  average  grade  of  C  or  better  is 
required  for  graduation  from  the  University  of  Florida,  and  one  who 
has  not  maintained  this  average  before  coming  to  the  University  need  not 
apply. 

3.  A  minimum  of  64  semester  hours  accepted  as  transfer  credit  (only  those 
courses  completed  at  other  institutions  with  grades  of  C  or  higher)  not 
more  than  four  of  which  are  in  Military  Science  or  Physical  Education. 

4.  Specific  course  requirements  for  the  professional  school  of  the  applicant's 
choice.  The  courses  listed  as  required  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division 
under  the  various  curricula  or  acceptable  substitutes  must  be  offered  as 
advanced  standing  to  qualify  the  student  for  admission  to  the  Upper 
Division.  An  applicant  lacking  some  of  these  requirements  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enroll  in  the  Upper  Division  and  complete  them  without  re- 
ducing the  credits  required  in  the  Upper  Division  for  a  degree.  In  some 
cases  the  student  may  be  required  to  enroll  in  the  University  College  until 
these  requirements  are  met. 

5.  Undergraduate  transfer  students  shall  be  required  to  make  a  satisfaaory 
score  on  a  general  ability  test. 

Section  IV  — ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Limitations  of  space  and  staff  restrict  the  enrollment  of  graduate  students. 
The  records  of  applicants  meeting  minimum  requirements  for  graduate  study  are 
reviewed  by  the  graduate  selection  committees  of  the  various  colleges  and  schools. 
In  general  no  student  will  be  considered  for  graduate  study  in  any  unit  of  the 
University  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  non-accredited  institution.  Unqualified  admission 
to  the  Graduate  School  for  study  toward  all  degrees  except  those  in  the  College  of 
Education  and  the  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  is  dependent  upon 
presentation  of  an  undergraduate  record  from  an  accredited  college  or  curriculum 
with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  for  the  junior  and  senior  years.  All  applicants  are 
required  to  make  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  before 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School  can  be  granted.  For  details  see  the  section  of 
this  catalogue  devoted  to  the  Graduate  School. 
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Section  V  —  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

(See  also  more  detailed  description  in  the  section  of  the  Catalog  headed 
College  of  Medicine.) 

Specijic  Courses 

The  basic  scientific  knowledge  required  for  admission  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  working  familiarity  with  general  principles  rather  than  excellence  in  the 
performance  of  techniques.  Unless  specified  to  complete  the  requirement  for  a 
degree,  science  courses  which  will  be  repeated  in  the  medical  curriculum  in  more 
exhaustive  fashion  should  not  be  selected.  The  number  of  hours  and  the  content  of 
courses  in  the  preprofessional  curriculum  will  vary  from  one  college  to  another, 
but  in  general  the  required  material  will  be  covered  in  courses  which  total  the 
following  number  of  hours.  Laboratory  work  must  be  included  in  each  of  the 
disciplines. 

Minimum  requirements: 

Biology  8  semester  hours 

Chemistry  16  semester  hours 

Physics  8  semester  hours 

Elective  Courses 

The  remainder  of  the  college  work  should  be  distributed  throughout  various 
courses  in  the  humanities  or  social,  biological  and  behavioral  sciences.  A  broad 
liberal  education  is  the  best  foundation  for  the  study  of  medicine.  The  student 
should  select  subjects  which  intellectually  stimulate  him  and  contribute  to  his 
development  as  a  well-rounded  and  balanced  individual  who  is  adjusted  to  society 
for  the  practice  of  his  art.  The  discriminate  selection  of  elective  courses  not  only 
increases  the  store  of  knowledge,  but  forms  attitudes  which  are  basic  to  a  profes- 
sional career. 

Proficiency  in  certain  skills  should  be  achieved  before  the  professional  educa- 
tion is  begun.  Accurate  communication  by  written  and  spoken  language  is  required. 
A  grasp  of  quantitative  concepts  and  skill  in  techniques  of  accurate  observation, 
measurement,  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  natural  phenomena  are  necessary. 
An  understanding  of  people  and  appreciation  of  the  interaction  of  individuals 
intellectually  and  emotionally  with  their  environment,  and  development  of  skill  in 
interpersonal  relations  is  essential. 

Students  who  have  failed  academically,  or  are  ineligible  to  continue  in  a 
medical   or  other  professional  school  will  not  be  admitted. 

No  transfer  students  will  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  in  work  leading 
to  the  M.D.  degree.  Graduate  students  in  the  basic  medical  sciences  apply  through 
the  Graduate  School 

Additional  Requirements 

1.  An  acceptable  score  on  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test.  The  applicant 
should  have  taken  the  test  by  the  spring  preceding  the  submission  of  his 
application. 

2.  A  personal  interview  after  preliminary  screening  and  before  final  accept- 
ance. The  time  of  the  interview  will  be  arranged  by  the  College  with 
the  applicant.  Married  students  should  bring  their  wives. 

3.  Each  application  must  be  accompanied  with  a  fee  of  $10.00  which  is  pot 
refundable. 
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Section  VI  —  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  must  have  received  a  4-year 
baccalaureate  degree  from  a  college  or  University  of  approved  standing  and  a 
minimum  score  of  340  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  If  the  test  is  re- taken 
a  minimum  score  of  375  is  required. 

Under  existing  legislation  veterans  who  present  honorable  discharges  which 
show  not  less  than  90  consecutive  days  of  active  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  Air 
Force,  Coast  Guard,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  may  enter  after  they  have  completed 
94  hours  of  college  work  meeting  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools.  A  veteran  who  has  not  received  a  degree  must  have  made  an  average 
of  C  or  higher  in  all  work  undertaken  prior  to  entrance  in  the  College  of  Law  and 
a  minimum  score  of  340  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  If  the  test  is  re- 
taken a  minimum  score  of  375  is  required. 

For  information  on  admissions  to  the  College  of  Law  with  advanced  standing 
see  the  section  of  the  catalog  headed  College  of  Law. 

All  applicants  for  admission  as  beginning  students  must  take  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test  given  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Section  VII 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
Upper  Division  only  by  approval  of  the  Board  of  University  Examiners.  Each  case 
will  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  Application  for  admission  as  a  special 
student  must  include:  (1)  records  of  previous  educational  experience  (high  school 
or  college  transcripts);  (2)  a  statement  as  to  the  type  of  studies  to  be  pursued; 
(  3 )  a  brief  statement  of  the  reason  or  reasons  for  selecting  a  special  program  other 
than  a  regular  one;  (4)  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  these  studies — 
for  example,  a  student  to  enroll  as  a  special  student  for  some  technical  courses  and 
who  feels  qualified  to  do  so  by  reason  of  employment  or  other  experience  should 
submit  a  brief  description  of  this  experience;  ( 5 )  satisfactory  scores  on  such 
ability  or  achievement  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  in  individual  cases  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 
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Expenses 
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REGISTRATION  FEES 

EACH  STUDENT,  depending  upon  his  classification,  pays  one  of  the  following 
fees  each  semester,  if  registration  is  completed  in  the  regularly  scheduled 
registration  period   (see  University  Calendar  and  Payment  of  Fees  section). 
Fees  for  the  summer  are  listed  in  the  Summer  Session  bulletin. 
Florida   Students   enrolled   in   all   colleges   and   schools    (excludes   State 

Forest  Ranger  School)   $  75.00 

Part-time   Florida   Students   enrolled    for   only   one   course    (the   course 
not  to  carry  more  than  4  semester  credit  hours)    (such  students  are 

not  entitled  to  student  activity  or  infirmary  privileges)    20.00 

Non-Florida  Students  enrolled  in  all  colleges  and  schools  (excludes  State 

Forest  Ranger  School)    250.00 

Non-Florida  Part-time  Students  enrolled  for  only  one  course  (the  course 
not  to  carry  more  than  4  semester  credit  hours)    (such  students  are 

not  entitled  to  student  activity  or  infirmary  privileges) 195.00 

Florida  and  non-Florida  Students  enrolled  for  thesis  only  (not  to  exceed 
4  semester  credit  hours)    (such  students  are  not  entitled  to  student 

activity  or  infirmary  privileges)    20.00 

Florida  Students  enrolled  at  State  Forest  Ranger  School 85.00 

Non-Florida  Students  enrolled  at  State  Forest  Ranger  School 270.00 

Fees  for  registration  after  the  regular  registration  period  are  increased 5.00 

There  are  no  waivers  of  the  increased  fees  for  any  reason. 
Fee  for  incorrect  registration   10.00 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGISTRATION  FEES 

UNIVERSITY: 

The  registration  fee  for  a  student  enrolled  for  more  than  four  semester  hours 
is  as  follows: 

Contingent  Fee.    A  fee  of  $41.50  per  semester  is  charged  each  student. 

Building  Fee.  A  fee  of  $9-00  per  semester  is  charged  each  student,  the  in- 
come being  used  for  building  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

Student  Health  Fee.  Each  full-time  student  is  charged  a  Health  Fee  of  $10.00 
per  semester,  which  secures  for  the  student  the  services  of  the  infirmary  staff. 
Additional  charges  are  made  for  board  at  the  rate  of  $2.20  per  day.  Consultation, 
special  duty  nursing,  special  medicines,  special  treatments,  special  laboratory  work 
and  X-ray  interpretation  by  a  qualified  Radiologist  are  all  services  not  covered  by 
this  fee  and  additional  charges  are  made  for  them.  No  major  surgery  is  performed 
at  the  infirmary  except  in  an  extreme  emergency,  and  therefore  all  expenses  in- 
curred for  major  surgery  or  any  other  referred  service  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  student  and  his  parents. 
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Student  Activity  Fee.  A  fee  of  $14.50  per  semester  is  assessed  to  maintain 
and  foster  athletic  sports,  student  publications,  and  other  student  activities.  Student 
fees  are  assessed  by  a  vote  of  the  student  body  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Control  before  they  are  adopted. 

STATE  FOREST  RANGER  SCHOOL: 

The  registration  fee  listed  in  the  above  table  for  the  State  Forest  Ranger 
School  includes  the  following: 

Contingent  Fee.    A  fee  of  $33.00  per  semester  is  charged  each  student. 

Building  Fee.  A  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  is  charged  each  student,  the  in- 
come being  used  for  building  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

Hospitalization.  A  fee  of  $10.00  per  semester  is  charged  which  covers  cost 
of  membership  in  an  approved  hospitalization  insurance  plan  with  hospitalization 
and  surgical  benefits  as  set  forth  in  the  insurance  policy. 

Student  Activity  Fee.  A  fee  of  $8.00  per  semester  is  assessed  for  student  ac- 
tivities. This  fee  includes  admission  fees  to  all  intercollegiate  games  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 

Transportation.  A  fee  of  $28.00  per  semester  is  assessed  to  cover  student 
expenses  in  making  necessary  field  trips. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TUITION 

For  the  purposes  of  assessing  fees  applicants  are  classified  as  Florida  or  non- 
Florida  students. 

Non-Florida  students  pay  a  non-resident  tuition  of  $175.00  per  semester  in 
addition  to  the  fees  charged  Florida  students.  In  applying  this  regulation  "appli- 
cant" shall  mean  a  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Florida  if 
he  is  21  years  of  age  or  older;  or,  if  he  is  a  minor,  it  shall  mean  parents,  parent 
or  guardian  of  his  or  her  person.  Such  applicant  will  pay  the  non-Florida  tuition 
and  other  charges  required  of  non-Florida  students  unless  he  shall  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  have  resided  and  had  his  habitation,  domicile,  home, 
and  permanent  abode  in  the  State  of  Florida  for  at  least  12  months  immediately 
preceding  his  registration;  provided,  however,  that  the  applicant  can  not  claim 
continuous  residence  in  Florida  by  enrollment  in  any  college  or  university  in  the 
State  of  Florida  for  the  required  period. 

All  students  not  able  to  qualify  as  Florida  students  are  classified  as  non- 
Florida  students. 

The  status  of  the  classification  of  a  student  is  determined  at  the  time  of  his 
first  registration  in  the  University,  and  may  not  thereafter  be  changed  by  him  unless 
in  the  case  of  a  minor,  his  parents  move  to  and  become  legal  residents  of  the  State 
of  Florida  by  maintaining  such  residence  for  twelve  consecutive  months.  If  the 
status  of  a  student  changes  from  a  non-Florida  student  to  a  Florida  student,  his 
classification  may  be  changed  at  the  next  registration  thereafter. 

A  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  all  students  registering  incorrectly  by  giving 
erroneous  residence  data.  In  the  case  of  non-Florida  students  this  fee  will  be  as- 
sessed in  addition  to  the  registration  fees.  In  the  case  of  Florida  students  who  give 
an  out-of-state  address  at  the  time  of  registration  or  at  any  other  time,  this  fee  will 
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be  charged  unless  the  student  files  a  written  explanation  acceptable  to  the  Registrar 
stating  why  the  out-of-state  address  was  given  and  giving  proof  that  his  residence  is 
Florida. 

COURSE  FEES 

Qjurse  fees  are  assessed  for  students  enrolled   in  the  College  of  Medicine, 
applied  music  courses,  and  equitation. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  COURSE  FEES 

College  of  Medicine  Students  pay,  in  addition  to  the  registration  fees,  special 

course  fees  per  semester  at  the  time  of  registration  as  follows: 

Florida  Students  medical  course(s)   fee  $225.00 

Non-Florida  Students  medical  course(s)    fee 350.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  COURSE  FEES 

Fees  for  applied  music  lessons,  instrument  rental,  and  practice  room  rental 
are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

No  deduction  will  be  made  for  lessons  missed  by  the  student.  In  case  of 
serious  illness,  make-up  lessons  will  be  arranged  in  the  Department  of  Music  Of- 
fice. Lessons  missed  because  of  University  holidays  or  during  examination  week 
will  not  be  rescheduled. 

Applied  Music  Lesson  Fees: 

One  lesson  per  week,  one-half  hour  $30.00  per  semester 

Two  lessons  per  week,  one-half  hour  each 60.00  per  semester 

Practice  Room  Rental  Fees: 

One  hour  per  day  for  the  semester $  5.00 

Two  hours  per  day  for  the  semester 10.00 

Three  hours  per  day  for  the  semester 15.00 

Instrument  Rental  Fees: 

Brass,  woodwind  and  string  instruments  owned  by  the  University  may  be 
rented  by  students  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  semester. 

EQUITATION  COURSE  FEE 

A  fee  of  $60.00  per  semester  is  required  of  all  students  who  register  in  classes 
in  equitation.  These  classes  are  given  through  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women.  If  a  student  is  forced  to  discontinue  the  course  for  reason  of 
illness,  injury  or  other  reason  beyond  his  control  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund 
of  fees,  proportional  to  the  number  of  uncompleted  instructional  periods. 

SPECIAL  FEES 
Fees  which  apply  in  special  cases  only  are  listed  blow: 

Graduate  Record  Examinations.  The  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  A  fee  of  $8.00 
covers  the  cost  of  this  examination.  Students  who  take  one  of  the  Advanced  Tests 
of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  in  combination  with  the  Aptitude  Test  pay  a 
fee  of  $12.00.  For  further  information  see  the  Graduate  School  section  of  this 
catalog. 

College  of  Law  Admission  Test  Fee.  See  Requirements  for  Admission,  College 
of  Law  section,  in  this  catalog  for  details.    A   fee  of  $10.00   is  charged   by  the 
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Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.    The  Test  must 
be  taken  by  all  applicants  for  admission  as  beginning  students. 

College  of  Medicine  Application  Fee.  A  $10.00  application  fee  must  be  for- 
warded with  an  application  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine.  This  fee  is 
not  refundable.  See  application  procedure  in  the  College  of  Medicine  section  in 
this  catalog. 

National  League  for  Nursing  pre-Nursing  and  Guidance  Examination.  This 
examination  must  be  taken  by  nursing  students  during  the  first  year.  At  present, 
the  fee  for  this  examination  is  $10.00. 

Application  Fee  for  Comprehensive  Examination.  A  non-refundable  fee  of 
$1.00,  payable  on  the  day  of  application,  is  charged  for  each  application  for  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  one  of  the  basic  courses  of  the  University  College 
program.  Applications  are  necessary  only  when  the  student  is  not  currently 
registered  in  the  course  concerned.  Forms  and  instructions  may  be  secured  from 
the  Registrar. 

Graduation  Fee.  Each  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  must  make  application 
for  the  degree  in  accordance  with  the  date  set  forth  in  the  University  Calendar, 
and  pay,  at  the  time  of  application,  the  graduation  fee  of  $10.00.  This  will  cover 
the  cost  of  the  candidate's  diploma  and  rental  of  cap  and  gown.  If  the  candidate 
applies  for  two  Bachelor's  degrees  at  the  same  commencement,  the  fee  will  be 
$15.00.  In  the  event  that  the  applicant  does  not  fill  the  requirement  for  graduation 
at  the  time  specified  in  the  original  application  for  degree,  he  shall  be  charged  a 
fee  of  $5.00  for  each  subsequent  application  for  the  same  degree. 

Each  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree  (Master's,  Specialist's  or  Doctor's)  must 
make  application  for  the  degree  in  accordance  with  the  date  set  forth  in  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar  and  pay,  at  the  time  of  application,  a  fee  of  $20.00.  This  fee  will 
cover  the  cost  of  the  candidate's  diploma,  rental  of  cap  and  gown,  binding  of  thesis, 
and  printing  cover  and  title  page  of  thesis.  The  candidate  will  also  be  given  the 
hood  representative  of  his  degree.  In  the  event  that  the  applicant  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  graduation  at  the  time  specified  in  the  original  application  for 
degree,  he  shall  be  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  each  subsequent  application  for  the 
same  degree. 

Transcript  Fee.  A  student  is  furnished  a  first  copy  of  his  record  free  (regardless 
of  the  amount  of  work  completed).  Subsequent  copies  are  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  $1.00  each,  except  when  the  order  is  for  more  than  one  copy.  There  is  a  charge 
of  $1.00  for  the  first  copy  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  copy  on  the  same  order. 
University  transcripts  may  be  obtained  only  from  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Library  Fines.  A  fine  of  5  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  each  book  in  general 
circulation  which  is  not  returned  within  the  limit  of  two  weeks.  "Reserve"  books 
may  be  checked  out  overnight,  and  if  they  are  not  returned  on  time  the  fine  is  25 
cents  for  each  hour  or  part  of  an  hour  that  a  book  is  kept  overdue.  There  will  be 
no  maximum  for  overdue  fines  and  no  remission  of  part  of  the  fine  for  payment 
when  the  book  is  returned. 

Late  X-ray  Fee.  A  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  charged  all  students  who  report  late 
for  their  chest  X-ray. 
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Audit  Fees.  Persons  may  be  permitted  to  audit  courses  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge  and  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
administering  the  course  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $20.00  per  couFse. 

Auditor's  permits  are  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Fees  are  paid 
in  the  Cashier's  Office. 

No  grades  are  recorded  for  Auditors.  No  one  is  permitted  to  audit  courses 
without  payment  of  the  fee. 

DEPOSITS 

College  of  Medicine  Acceptance  Deposit.  Upon  receipt  of  a  regular  acceptance 
of  admission,  a  deposit  of  $50.00  must  be  made  within  two  weeks.  This  deposit 
will  be  credited  toward  the  payment  of  course  fees  for  the  first  semester  to  which 
the  applicant  is  admitted.  It  cannot  be  credited  toward  a  subsequent  admission. 
It  is  refundable  only  until  January  15  of  the  school  year  in  which  that  semester 
begins. 

Housing  Reservation.  Students  wishing  to  apply  for  space  in  University 
housing  facilities  must  forward  to  the  Director  of  Housing  a  reservation  deposit 
of  SI 0.00  at  the  time  such  application  is  made. 

R.O.T.C.  Deposit.  All  students  enrolling  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics  are 
issued  regulation  uniforms  and  other  military  equipment.  To  provide  against  loss 
and  to  insure  prompt  return,  each  student  enrolled  in  any  R.O.T.C.  course  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  deposit  of  $20.00  at  the  time  of  registration.  This  will  be  refunded 
upon  return  of  all  Government  property  in  satisfactory  condition 

Breakage  Books.  Any  student  registering  for  a  course  requiring  locker  and 
laboratory  apparatus  or  special  University  equipment  and  supplies  in  any  depart- 
ment is  required  to  buy  a  breakage  book.  Breakage  books  cost  $3.00  or  $5.00 
each  as  determined  by  the  department  and  laboratory  concerned.  A  refund  will 
be  allowed  on  any  unused  undetached  coupons  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
student  has  checked  in  his  apparatus  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned.  Breakage  books  are  sold  in  the  Cashier's  Office. 

Dissertation  Deposit.  A  deposit  of  $50.00  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  pub- 
lishing the  dissertation.  See  the  Graduate  School  section  of  this  catalog  for  choices 
for  publishing  the  dissertation  which  involve  the  disposition  of  this  deposit. 

State  Forest  Ranger  School  Application  Deposit.  A  deposit  of  $20.00  must  be 
forwarded  at  the  time  the  admission  documents  are  submitted.  This  deposit,  after 
registration  is  completed,  is  held  as  a  security  deposit  for  Ranger  School  dormitory 
and  instrument  damage  and  breakage.  The  deposit  is  refunded  at  the  close  of  the 
State  Forest  Ranger  School  year. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Fees  are  ordinarily  payable  at  the  time  of  registration  as  a  part  of  the  registra- 
tion procedure,  with  certain  exceptions. 

The   non-Florida  fee  for  the   first  semester  of  attendance  must  be  sent  with 
admission  credentials.    See  the  University  Calendar  for  dates. 

College  of  Medicine  applicants  must  submit  the  $10.00  application  fee  with 
the  completed  application  for  admission  form.    The  $50.00  College  of  Medicine 
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acceptance  deposit  must  be  forwarded  within  two  weeks  of  the  receipt  of  acceptance 
of  admission  certificate,  as  is  outlined  in  the  College  of  Medicine  section  of  the 
catalog. 

The  Housing  reservation  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  the  application 
that  is  sent  to  the  Director  of  Housing. 

The  R.O.T.C.  deposit  of  $20.00  is  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  State  Forest  Ranger  School  admission  application  deposit  of  $20.00  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Superintendent,  State  Forest  Ranger  School,  Lake  City,  Florida, 
at  the  time  of  formal  application. 

The  Dissertation  deposit  of  $50.00  must  be  paid  to  the  Cashier's  Office  on  or 
before  the  deadline  established  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Special  Fees  are  payable  by  the  date  set  in  the  University  Calendar  at 
the  time  the  student  expects  to  receive  the  service  for  which  the  fee  is  assessed. 

Failure  to  pay  registration  fees  when  due  will  make  the  registration  incomplete 
and  will  result  in  cancellation  of  registration  or  in  the  charging  of  the  increased 
registration  fee  as  described  in  the  registration  fee  section.  Prospective  students 
are  reminded  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  finance  by  payment  with  cash  the  vari- 
ous fees  and  other  costs  outlined  in  this  section  of  the  catalog. 

REFUND  OF  FEES 

A  student  who  cancels  his  registration  on  or  before  the  date  scheduled  for 
first  class  meetings  of  a  semester  or  summer  term  will  be  entitled  to  a  full  refund 
of  registration  and  course  fees  (exclusive  of  College  of  Medicine  Acceptance 
Deposit  of  $50.00  which  is  not  refundable). 

A  student  whose  registration  is  cancelled  by  official  University  action  at  the 
beginning  of  a  semester  or  term  will  be  entitled  to  a  full  refund  of  registration 
and  course  fees. 

A  student  who  withdraws  or  is  suspended  by  University  action  after  the  first 
day  of  classes  in  any  term  or  semester  but  on  or  before  the  date  that  marks  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  in  the  term  or  semester  involved  shall  be  refunded 
all  registration  and  course  fees  less  a  fixed  charge  of  $5.00  which  is  not  refundable. 

A  student  who  withdraws  or  is  suspended  by  University  action  after  the  date 
set  for  refund  of  all  but  $5.00  and  on  or  before  the  day  which  marks  the  end  of 
the  third  week  of  classes  in  any  semester  or  the  first  week  in  any  summer  term  shall 
be  refunded  50  per  cent  of  registration  and  course  fees. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 
Room  Rent.  Rent  for  rooms  in  the  residence  halls  varies  from  $49.50  to 
$110.00  per  student  per  semester.  Rent  for  linen  is  $8.00  per  semester.  Remit- 
tances for  room  and  linen  rent  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
issued  by  the  Director  of  Housing.  If  the  student  does  not  reside  in  one  of  the 
units  of  the  residence  hall  system  the  arrangements  concerning  rates  and  method 
of  payment  are  the  responsibility  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

Meals.  The  cost  of  meals  throughout  the  University  food  service  system  varies 
with  the  taste  of  the  individual.  Attractive,  well-planned  meals  at  reasonable  prices 
are  served  on  the  cafeteria  plan  at  several  locations  on  the  campus. 

Books  and  Supplies.  Cost  of  these  items  varies  with  the  program  of  the  stu- 
dent.   It  is  estimated  that  from  $50.00  to  $120.00  per  year  will  cover  these  items 
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for  most  students.  In  the  first  year  at  the  College  of  Medicine,  however,  expenses 
are  approximately  $500.00  -  $800.00,  depending  upon  the  type  of  microscope  and 
other  instruments  and  equipment  selected.  A  student  may  arrange  to  buy  his 
microscope  and  other  expensive  training  supplies  on  a  seven-semester  payment 
plan  through  the  Dudley  Beaumont  loan  fund.  Application  should  be  made  through 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Personnel,  128  Administration  Building.  Nurs- 
ing students  will  need  to  purchase  uniforms  and  cap,  white  shoes  (according  to 
specifications),  scissors,  and  a  watch  with  a  second  hand  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  activities  of  the  first  clinical  course   (usually  Nursing  211). 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Conservative 

Typical 

Liberal 

Registration   Fees 

$150.00 

$150.00* 

$150.00 

Books  and  Training  Supplies 

50.00 

90.00 

120.00 

Laundry  and  Cleaning 

40.00 

60.00 

100.00 

Room  and  Board 

500.00 

700.00 

850.00 

Incidental  Expenses 

150.00 

200.00 

300.00 

PAST-DUE  STUDENT  ACCOUNTS 

All  student  accounts  are  due  and  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Cashier  at  the 
time  the  charges  are  incurred. 

University  policy  is  that  no  student  who  owes  money  to  the  University  of 
Florida,  other  than  an  approved  non-delinquent  loan  account,  shall  be  permitted 
to  re-register,  to  receive  credit  for  work  completed  or  to  receive  a  transcript  of 
grades  until  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  liquidation  of  his  indebtedness  have 
been  made  with  the  University  Business  Office. 

PERSONAL  FUNDS  OF  STUDENTS 

Adequate  facilities  are  available  to  students  on  the  campus  in  Room  1,  Ad- 
ministration Building,  to  provide  security  for  student  funds.  The  students  may 
withdraw  these  funds  as  needed  upon  request.  A  fee  of  $1.00  per  semester  or  $  .75 
for  the  summer  session  is  charged  regardless  of  the  number  of  transactions  during 
the  period.  Ordinarily,  students  are  limited  to  a  maximum  balance  of  $750.00. 
The  amount  held  for  a  student  may  be  returned  to  him  in  one  or  more  payments 
upon  his  request  provided  funds  are  not  held  against  uncolleaed  checks.  A  state- 
ment of  funds  is  provided  the  student  and  must  be  presented  for  all  transactions. 
Students  may  forward  proceeds  for  the  above  purpose  through  the  mail.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Cashier,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 


•College  of  Medicine  students  pay  course  fees  of  $225.00  or  $350.00  each 
semester,  depending  on  residence  classification.  All  non-Florida  students  are  charged 
$175.00  in  non-residence  fees  each  semester  in  addition  to  the  listed  fee.  Students 
enrolled  in  R.O.T.C.  (required  of  freshmen  and  sophomore  male  students)  must 
deposit  S20.00  at  the  time  of  registration.  This  is  refundable  at  end  of  year  if  all 
equipment  is  returned  in  acceptable  condition  Applied  music  course  rates  and 
equitation  fees  are  listed  in  the  Special  Fees  listing. 
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Housing 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

EACH  STUDENT  must  make  personal  arrangement  for  his  housing  either  by 
( 1 )  applying  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Housing  for  assignment  to 
the  University  Housing  Facilities  or,  (2)  in  the  case  of  an  upperclass  man 
who  wishes  to  do  so,  obtaining  an  accommodation  in  private  housing  or  in  his 
fraternity  house.   (See  Private  Rooming  Houses  and  Fraternities  and  Sororities). 

All  inquiries  concerning  housing  applications,  deposits,  or  rent  payments  in 
University  Housing  Facilities  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Housing,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Checks  or  money  orders  for  room  deposits  or  rent 
payments  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Florida  and  mailed  to  the 
Office  of  the  Business  Manager,  Cashier,  together  with  the  application  or  rent 
invoice.   Cash  should  NOT  be  sent  through  the  mail. 

An  application  for  housing  space  may  be  filed  at  any  time.  Prospective  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  apply  for  housing  as  early  as  possible,  since  initial  fall  term 
assignments  are  made  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

A  deposit  payment  of  ten  dollars  must  accompany  the  application  for  housing. 
Each  applicant  is  given  advance  notice  of  exact  assignment  and  deadline  date  for 
rent  payment,  if  possible.  Each  applicant  should  read  carefully  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions covering  housing  assignments  as  stated  on  the  back  of  the  application  form 
and  on  the  notification  of  assignment. 

Roommate  requests  are  honored  wherever  possible,  provided  the  individuals 
wishing  to  room  together  submit  their  applications  and  pay  room  deposits  at  the 
same  date,  clearly  indicate  on  their  respective  applications  their  desire  to  room 
together,  and  are  within  similar  academic  classifications.  A  large  number  of 
selected  foreign  students  are  assigned  as  roommates  with  American  students  who 
are  interested  in  foreign  languages,  trade,  and  international  relations.  It  is  the 
University's  policy  to  encourage  American  and  foreign  students  to  room  together, 
and  any  student  interested  in  the  program  should  indicate  this  on  his  application. 

RESIDENCE  REGULATIONS 

All  freshman  men  (less  than  28  hours  of  academic  credit  with  the  University 
■of  Florida  Registrar)  and  all  undergraduate  women,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  residence  is  Gainesville  or  vicinity,  are  required  to  live  in  University  Hous- 
ing Facilities  as  long  as  space  is  available.  Undergraduate  women  students,  except- 
ing freshmen,  may  live  in  sorority  houses. 

HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SERVICES 

In  each  housing  area  there  are  carefully  selected  and  trained  full-time  staff 
personnel  known  as  Residents  and  Resident  Advisers.  These  members  of  the  Hous- 
ing Staff  are  especially  concerned  with  the  educational  potentials  of  group  living. 
They  are  available  to  students  with  personal  problems  and  questions  regarding 
procedures,  policies,  and  other  aspects  of  campus  life. 

Carefully  selected  and  specially  trained  upperclass  students,  known  as  student 
counselors  and  resident  assistants,  are  assigned  to  the  residence  halls  to  lead  in  the 
.organization  of  the  residence  group  and  to  aid  the  other  student  residents  in  the 
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solution  of  problems.  Representatives  are  elected  to  student  organizations  in  both 
men's  and  women's  halls.  These  organizations  sponsor  programs  and  activities  of 
general  interest  and  benefit,  and  may  establish  regulations  affectin'g  life  in  the  halls. 

All  facilities  are  equipped  with  basic  furnishings  of  beds,  mattresses,  dressers, 
desks,  and  chairs.  Residents  are  encouraged  to  bring  their  own  drapes,  pictures, 
bedspreads,  rugs,  and  lamps. 

Students  assigned  to  University  Residence  Halls  should  not  purchase  or  bring 
any  basic  linens.  A  basic  linen  service  is  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $8.00  per  student 
per  semester  and  includes  2  sheets,  1  pillow  case,  and  3  towels  per  week.  The 
charge  will  appear  on  the  room  assignment  and  is  due  and  payable  with  the  rent. 
At  a  nominal  cost,  blankets,  pillows,  desk  lamps,  and  additional  linens  may  be  ob- 
tained on  a  rental  basis  at  any  time. 

Heavy  luggage  may  be  sent  ahead,  prepaid,  addressed  to  the  student's  name  and 
showing  his  assigned  room  number.  Such  shipments  will  be  held  until  called  for 
by  the  student.  The  University  assumes  no  responsibility  beyond  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care  for  any  shipment  so  received. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS  FOR  SINGLE  STUDENTS 

TOLBERT,  NORTH,  SOUTH,  WEAVER,  MALLORY,  YULEE,  REID  AND 
BROWARD  HALLS  AND  NEW  MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  HALLS 
These  ten  halls  are  of  modern  design  and  of  brick,  concrete,  and  steel  construc- 
tion. New  Men's  Hall,  Tolbert,  North,  South,  and  Weaver  are  available  for  fresh- 
men or  upperclass  men.  New  Women's  Hall,  Mallory,  Yulee,  Reid,  and  Broward 
are  available  for  freshman  and  upperclass  women.  Features  include:  ofiice-to-room 
intercommunication  system;  post-office  boxes  for  each  room  in  building  lobbies; 
large  lounge  for  each  building;  study  lounge  on  each  upper  floor;  large  recreation 
rooms;  cafeteria  (Broward;  New  Men's  Hall;  New  Women's  Hall);  laundry  and 
other  self-service  facilities.  Double  and  single  rooms  only,  with  the  number  of 
single  rooms  limited.  Community  bath  facilities  on  each  floor.  Hot  water  heating 
system  thermostatically  controlled  for  each  building.  Rates  (subject  to  change) 
per  student  per  semester:  for  women's  halls,  range  from  $90.00  to  $110.00;  for 
men's  halls,  range  from  $60.00  to  $110.00,  with  the  majority  at  $90.00  or  $100.00. 

BUCKMAN,  THOMAS,  SLEDD,  FLETCHER,  AND  MURPHREE  HALLS 

These  five  halls  of  modern  brick,  concrete,  and  steel  construction  are  available 
for  freshman  or  upperclass  men.  Each  hall  is  divided  into  separate  sections  with 
accommodations  for  from  30  to  60  students  per  section.  Double-decker  beds  and 
extra  equipment  increase  room  capacities  in  relation  to  anticipated  demand  for 
space.  All  but  a  few  rooms  have  lavatories,  and  there  is  a  community  bath  on  each 
floor  in  each  section.  There  are  lounges  and  laundry  facilities  in  the  area.  Steam 
heat.  Room  types:  two-room  suites  for  two  or  three  students,  double  rooms  for  two 
or  three  students,  single  rooms  for  two  students,  and  a  limited  number  of  single 
rooms.  Rates  (subject  to  change)  per  student  per  semester:  range  from  $60.00  to 
$105.00,  with  majority  at  $75.00  or  $80.00. 

GROVE  HALL 

This  is  a  two-story  liall  of  frame  construction  which  is  available,  primnrily, 
for  upperclass  and  graduate  men.  Community  bath  facilities  on  each  floor  in  each 
wing;      separate   laundry   and   ironing  space  provided   in  small  wing  of  building; 
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lounge  and  office  on  first  floor.  Mostly  single  rooms,  with  a  number  of  small 
doubles.  Rates  (subject  to  change):  Vary  from  $55.00  to  $85.00  per  student  per 
semester. 

FRAME  HALLS 
Buildings  of  one-story  cemesto-board  construction.  Used  for  freshman  and  up- 
perclass  men.  Community  bath  in  each  building,  lavatory  in  each  room.  Hot  air  or 
hot  water  heating  system.  Rooms  accommodate  two  students  each.  Rates  (subject 
to  change):  are  $49.50  per  student  per  semester.  Acceptance  of  assignment  to 
Frame  Halls  obligates  the  student  for  on-campus  housing  for  the  Academic  Year. 
On  request,  these  students  will  be  transferred  to  permanent  buildings  as  space  be- 
comes available.  Freshman  men  are  not  required  to  accept  assignment  to  Frame 
Halls,  but  may  choose  to  locate  housing  in  the  city  if  all  permanent  facilities  have 
been  assigned. 

FACILITIES  FOR  MARRIED  COUPLES 
FLA  VET  APARTMENT  VILLAGES 

These  Villages,  located  on-campus,  have  been  provided  through  the  Public 
Housing  Authority.  Assignments  are  currently  being  offered  only  to  married  veter- 
an students.  Currently,  there  is  a  waiting  period  of  more  than  one  year  between 
the  date  of  application  and  the  date  an  assignment  can  be  made.  Flavet  I  contains 
22  buildings  of  one-story,  temporary  construction,  divided  into  83  apartment  units 
of  one,  two  or  three  bedrooms.  Flavet  II,  similar  to  Flavet  I  in  construction,  con- 
tains 20  buildings  divided  into  76  apartment  units,  of  one,  two  or  three  bedrooms. 
Flavet  III  contains  54  buildings  of  two-story,  temporary  construction,  divided  into 
448  apartment  units  of  one  or  two  bedrooms.  All  apartments  are  equipped  with 
basic  furniture  requirements,  but  residents  must  furnish  their  own  linens,  rugs, 
kitchenware,  etc.  Cooking  and  heating  are  by  gas,  metered  to  the  individual  apart- 
ments. Electricity  consumption  in  excess  of  the  basic  minimum  is  paid  on  a  month- 
ly basis  on  meter  readings.  Rent  rates  per  month  (including  basic  electricity)  are: 
one-bedroom  apartment,  $26.75;  two-bedroom  apartment,  $29.50;  three-bedroom 
apartment,  $32.25. 

Applications  may  be  filed  at  any  time  and  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible. 
Applications  are  being  accepted  from  non-veterans  for  assignment  at  such  time  as 
all  veteran  applicants  have  been  placed. 

WEST  VILLAGE  AND  ARCHER  ROAD  VILLAGE 

These  Villages,  located  on-campus,  will  be  available  for  occupancy  during  the 
Fall  or  Winter  of  1958.  Assignments  will  be  offered  to  married  veteran  and  non- 
veteran  students.  The  Villages  will  contain  modern  two  story  buildings  constructed 
of  brick,  concrete,  and  wood,  divided  into  296  one,  two,  and  three  bedroom  apart- 
ment units.  All  apartments  will  be  equipped  with  basic  furniture  requirements  for 
the  living  room,  dinette,  kitchen,  and  one  bedroom.  Residents  must  furnish  the  ex- 
tra bedrooms  and  their  own  linen,  rugs,  kitchenware,  etc.  Cooking  and  heating  will 
be  by  gas,  metered  to  the  individual  apartments.  Electricity  will  be  paid  on  a  month- 
ly basis  on  meter  readings.  Rent  rates  may  vary  from  $55.00  to  $75.00  per  month. 

Applications  may  be  filed  at  any  time  and  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible. 
(Detailed  information  on  these  permanent  apartments  will  be  available  after  May, 
1958.) 
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OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

Private  homes  and  privately  operated  rooming  houses  and  apartments  provide 
many  accommodations  for  students. 

OfF-campus  listings  are  maintained  in  the  Off-campus  Section  but  are  not  com- 
piled for  mailing  since  availability  changes  constantly  and  a  mutually  satisfactory 
rental  arrangement  can  normally  be  made  by  the  student  only  after  personal  in- 
spection of  facilities  and  conference  with  the  householder.  Students  seeking  off-cam- 
pus housing  should  come  to  Gainesville  well  before  the  school  period  to  confer 
with  the  Off-Campus  Section  about  accommodations.  Advance  appointments  for 
conferences  may  be  made. 

Arrangements  for  the  September  semester  should  be  completed  berw^een  the 
middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  August,  for  the  February  semester,  during  Janu- 
ary, and  for  the  Summer  Session  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  end  of  May. 

Any  freshman  man  student  or  single  undergraduate  woman  student  who 
wishes  to  live  off-campus  must  obtain  advance  clearance  in  writing  from  the  Hous- 
ing Division.  Each  single,  undergraduate  woman  student  under  21  years  of  age,  who 
may  be  authorized  to  live  off-campus,  must  file  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women  a  form  signed  by  her  parents  or  guardians  giving  their  approval  of  her 
living  at  a  specific  address.  Such  blanks  are  available  from  the  Housing  Division 
as  well  as  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

COOPERATIVE  LIVING  ORGANIZATION 

The  Cooperative  Living  Organization,  incorporated  in  1940,  is  operated  by 
and  for  students  with  limited  means  for  attending  college.  The  Organization  is  lo- 
cated one  block  from  the  University  campus,  and  has  five  residence  buildings  with 
a  total  capacity  of  over  seventy  members.  The  affairs  of  the  Organization  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  Board  of  Directors,  elected  annually  from  the  membership. 

Among  the  qualifications  for  membership  are  scholastic  ability  and  reference 
of  good  character.  Application  for  membership  should  be  made  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  117  N.  W.  15th  Street,  Gainesville. 

GEORGIA  SEAGLE  COOPERATIVE 

Georgie  Seagle  Cooperative,  organized  in  September,  1946,  is  unique  in  that 
its  main  tenet  is  Christian  fellowship  in  all  phases  of  college  life.  It  is  organized  on 
a  non-profit  basis,  with  each  member  being  assessed  his  pro  rata  share  of  actual 
operating  cost,  and  is  only  successful  through  the  aaive  participation  of  all  mem- 
bers in  its  program.  Georgia  Seagle  Cooperative  is  non-sectarian  and  has  most  of 
the  major  religious  denominations  represented  in  its  membership.  The  administra- 
tive powers  of  the  organization  are  vested  in  its  representative  group,  the  Co-op 
Board. 

Application  for  membership  in  this  organization  is  made  by  personal  inter- 
view early  in  May  and  early  in  December  at  the  Georgia  Seagle  Hall,  1002  West 
University  Avenue. 

SPRINGFIELD  HALL 

Springfield  Hall,  organized  in  September,  1951,  is  the  first  women's  living 
cooperative  to  be  established  on  the  campus.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Wesley  Foun- 
dation and  is  open  to  any  woman  student  at  the  University  who  is  interested  in 
Christian  cooperative  living.  It  is  organized  on  a  non-profit  basis,  with  each  mem- 
ber being  assessed  her  pro  rata  share  of  the  actual  operating  cost. 
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Application  for  membership,  may  be  made  at  the  Wesley  Foundation,  1320 
West  University  Avenue. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 
Most  national  fraternal  groups  with  chapters  at  the  University  maintain  their 
own  houses  adjacent  to  or  on  the  campus.  Freshman  women  are  not  permitted  to 
live  in  sorority  houses.  Special  regulations  apply  to  freshmen  men  living  in  their 
fraternity  houses.  University  student  regulations  are  in  effect  for  all  sorority  and 
fraternity  houses. 
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Student  Life  Service,  Facilities, 

Activities,  Regulations 

■<■<  <<<<■<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<< 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENT  PERSONNEL 

THE  Dean  of  Student  Personnel  coordinates  the  counseling  and  service 
activities   which   are  available  to   aid  the  student   in  solving  personal  and 
educational  problems  and  to  help  him  in  selecting  a  balanced  program  of 
social  and  recreational  activities. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  MEN 

The  Dean  of  Men  is  the  counselor  to  men  students.  He  is  interested  in  the  total 
life  of  the  student,  including  his  academic,  financial,  social,  and  recreation  activities. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Student  Organizations  Office,  his 
office  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  non-classroom  activities.  The  Dean  of  Men 
serves  as  an  adviser  to  student  self-government  so  that  these  activities  may  provide 
training  in  citizenship  and  leadership.  He  cooperates  with  the  Director  of  Housing 
in  providing  counseling  for  men  who  live  in  University  living  facilities. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

The  Dean  of  Women  has  broad  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  all  women  stu- 
dents but  works  also  with  men  students  in  a  variety  of  relationships.  She  and  the 
Assistant  Dean  of  Women  counsel  with  students  on  personal,  academic,  financial 
and  social  problems,  working  cooperatively  with,  and  referring  to  other  depart- 
ments, faculty,  or  agencies,  where  advisable. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Director  of  Housing  the  Dean  of  Women  acts  in  an 
administrative,  supervisory  and  counseling  capacity  in  relation  to  Residence  Halls 
Staff  and  students.  Women's  fraternities  are  also  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  this 
office.  The  Dean  of  Women  consults  and  cooperates  with  interested  groups  outside 
the  University,  such  as  parents,  alumni,  schools,  civic  organizations  and  clergy. 

The  Dean  of  Men  and  Women  work  cooperatively  with  Student  Government 
and  each  with  specific  organizations. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  HOUSING 
The  Director  of  Housing,  in  cooperation  with  the  Deans  of  Men  and  Women, 
administers,  supervises,  and  coordinates  all  programs  and  operations  in  the  Resi- 
dence Halls,  the  Flavet  Villages,  and  an  Off-Campus  office.  See  section  on  "Hous- 
ing" for  details. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADVISER  TO  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students  is  the  co-ordinator  of  arrangements  for  all 
alien  students  at  the  University  from  the  time  of  their  first  inquiries  until  they  re- 
turn to  their  home  countries.  His  office  cooperates  with  other  University  agencies 
in  processing  applications  from  foreign  students  for  admission  and  financial  aids. 
The  office  is  primarily  responsble  for  the  reception  and  orientation  of  new  students 
from  abroad  and  cooperates  with  other  officials  and  agencies  of  the  University  in 
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providing  necessary  counseling  for  foreign  students  on  academic,  financial,  lan- 
guage, social  or  other  problems.  The  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students  is  responsible  for 
all  of  the  University's  relations  with  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Service  and  with  other 
governmental  and  private  agencies  concerned  with  international  student  exchange. 
Assistance  in  an  advisory  capacity  is  provided  for  individuals  and  organizations  in- 
terested in  international  understanding  and  intercultural  exchange. 

OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  RECORDS 

Using  various  sources,  the  office  of  Student  Personnel  Records  collects  and 
integrates  information  concerning  social  and  scholastic  activities  of  each  student.  It 
makes  this  information  available  to  qualified  counselors  who  aid  the  student  in 
making  educational,  social,  psychological,  and  vocational  adjustment.  The  keeping 
of  personnel  records  is  an  effort  in  the  understanding  of,  and  service  to,  the  indi- 
vidual student  as  he  has  contact  not  only  with  the  classroom,  but  also  with  all 
phases  of  his  university  life. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  OFFICE 

The  Student  Organizations  Office  is  interested  in  the  activities  of  all  organized 
student  groups  on  the  campus.  It  maintains  complete  records  of  these  groups,  in- 
cluding date  of  recognition,  offices,  constitution,  etc.  This  office  is  also  the  authori- 
zation agency  for  social  activities  of  all  student  organizations  and  provides  informa- 
tion regarding  regulations  of  such  activities. 

The  Assistant  Dean  of  Men  is  in  charge  of  the  Student  Organizations  Office 
and  should  be  contacted  regarding  the  formation  and  recognition  of  new  student 
organizations  and  regarding  any  problems  which  may  arise  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  student  organizations. 

UNIVERSITY  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  University  Placement  Service  is  an  agency  designed  to  coordinate  the 
placement  activities  of  the  departments,  schools,  and  colleges  on  campus.  This 
office  cooperatives  directly  with  these  University  units  in  handling  placement  affairs 
and  provides  services  which  supplement  their  activites.  Through  its  placement 
facilities,  the  University  aids  students  in  solving  the  problem  of  post-graduate  em- 
ployment and  assists  alumni  in  making  suitable  changes  of  employment. 

The  University  Placement  Service  functions  primarily  as  a  clearing  house, 
bringing  together  students,  faculty  members,  and  representatives  of  organizations 
that  are  seeking  college  trained  personnel  for  permanent  employment.  Assistance 
is  given  students  in  preparing  and  making  desired  contacts  for  placement  upon 
graduation  by  supplying  job  information,  informing  students  of  job  opportunities, 
arranging  interviews  between  employers  and  applicants,  and  helping  the  students 
gather  and  present  their  credentials  to  prospective  employers. 

Representatives  from  business,  industry,  and  government  are  encouraged  to  visit 
the  campus  or  write  this  office  and  take  the  opportunity  to  engage  qualified  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  graduates. 

FLORIDA  CENTER  OF  CLINICAL  SERVICES 

The  services  of  the  five  clinics  which  operate  as  a  coordinated  unit  are  avail- 
able to  all  University  students  without  charge.  Students  are  urged  to  seek  assistance 
before  their  problems  or  difficulties  become  aggravated.  The  services  of  the  clinics 
are  available  to  the  residents  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  diagnostic  purposes,  therapy 
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and  counseling  to  the  extent  that  off-campus  subjects  are  needed  in  training  pro- 
grams and  as  personnel  and  facilities  will  permit. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC 

One  of  the  functions  of  this  unit  is  to  aid  the  student  on  an  individual  basis 
to  plan  a  vocational  objective  consistent  with  his  capacities,  interests,  and  tempera- 
ment. Approved  test  and  counseling  methods  are  used,  and  results  are  supple- 
mented by  detailed  occupational  information.  Other  services  of  this  unit  include 
help  to  students  who  find  their  work  hampered  by  worries,  adjustment  difficulties, 
and  other  troublesome  conditions.  In  addition  to  the  above  functions,  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic  works  closely  with  the  Department  of  Psychology  in  its  program  for 
the  training  of  clinical  psychologists  and  counseling  psychologists. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  CLINIC 
This  clinic  conducts  a  speech  and  hearing  examination  during  orientation 
week  of  all  freshmen  and  transfer  students.  The  personnel  of  this  unit  are  available 
to  all  University  students  who  have  speech  and  hearing  problems  which  are  handi- 
capping in  nature.  In  addition  to  losses  in  hearing  such  impairments  include:  stut- 
tering, cleft  palate  speech,  articulatory  problems,  voice  abnormalities  and  other  devi- 
ations from  acceptability.  This  clinic  operates  as  a  laboratory  for  those  students 
in  the  Speech  Department  who  are  training  as  speech  and  hearing  therapists,  speech 
pathologists,  and  audiologists. 

READING  LABORATORY  AND  CLINIC 
Through  the  use  of  interviews  and  diagnostic  tests,  this  clinic  plans  a  program 
of  study  and  training  in  improving  reading  skills  for  each  individual  who  demon- 
strates a  need  for  assistance.  The  program  is  planned  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
student,  the  time  available  in  the  student's  schedule,  and  the  amount  of  training 
necessary  for  permanent  improvement  of  reading  skills.  In  addition  to  remedial 
functions,  this  unit  trains  teachers  and  graduate  students  in  the  techniques  of  diag- 
nosis and  remediation.  The  clinic  also  carries  on  a  program  of  research  in  many 
aspects  of  the  field  of  reading  and  aids  students  and  faculty  members  engaged  in 
allied  research.  This  clinic  is  an  integral  part  of  the  C-3  program. 

ADAPTED  EXERCISES  CLINIC 
This  program  assists  those  students  who  have  physical  deviations  which  neces- 
sitate individual  consideration  in  developing  a  sports  program  that  is  within  the 
limits  of  their  physical  capacity.  Due  consideration  is  given  to  the  individual's  in- 
terests as  well  as  to  the  social  and  recreational  needs  for  adult  life.  Programs  of 
functional  exercise  are  provided  for  those  students  having  physical  deviations  that 
can  be  corrected  or  improved.  The  work  is  conducted  under  careful  supervision 
and  is  based  on  adequate  medical  diagnosis  and  information. 

MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  CLINIC 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Clinic  deals  with  marital,  premarital  and  family 
adjustment  problems.  Clients  are  assisted  in  gaining  insight  into  problems  and  in 
weighing  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alternative  adjustments.  University  stu- 
dents will  find  understanding  and  help  in  the  solution  of  their  marital  and  pre- 
marital problems. 
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STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  University  are  furnished  a  medical  history 
and  physical  examination  form  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  history  is  completed 
by  the  applicant  before  going  to  his  physician  for  the  physical  examination.  The 
physical  examination  must  be  performed  and  completed  by  a  licensed  Doctor  of 
Medicine  (M.D.)  and  mailed  by  the  doctor  directly  to  the  Direaor,  Student  Health 
Department,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  using  the  business  reply 
envelope  supplied  for  that  purpose.  The  medical  history  and  physical  examination 
must  be  reviewed  by  a  University  Physician  before  the  applicant  is  cleared  for 
registration  in  the  University.  The  type  of  physical  education  for  which  the  appli- 
cant is  qualified,  and  the  physical  eligibility  of  male  students  for  R.O.T.C  training, 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  this  pre-entrance  examination,  after  conference  and 
possible  further  examinations  of  those  with  reported  physical  defects.  In  cases 
where  a  defea  is  thought  to  exist,  the  student  is  requested  to  forward  a  letter  from 
the  family  physician  giving  full  details  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  in  order  that 
these  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record  for  later  reference  if  treatment  should  be 
required,  and  to  further  determine  eligibility  for  physical  education  and  R.O.T.C. 
The  Student  Health  Department  strives  to  prevent  students  with  communi- 
cable diseases  from  entering  the  University.  As  far  as  is  feasible,  new  students 
enrolling  at  the  University  will  be  given  a  tuberculin  test,  and  those  with  positive 
reactions  will  be  given  x-rays  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Health  during  registra- 
tion. (Faculty  members  and  employees  of  the  University  are  given  annual  chest 
x-rays.)  Students  must  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  against  smallpox  within 
the  past  5  years.  No  exceptions  are  made  to  this  ruling.  Students  who  have  not 
been  vaccinated  within  5  years  are  given  this  vaccination  during  registration  week. 
The  Infirmary,  however,  advises  students  to  take  care  of  this  requirement  before  com- 
ing to  the  University,  as  the  immunization  limits  participation  in  swimming  and 
other  required  activities  for  a  number  of  days  after  being  applied.  It  is  also  ad- 
vised that  all  students  be  immunized  for  typhoid  fever  and  tetanus  prior  to  arrival 
in  Gainesville. 

The  University  maintains  the  Student  Health  Department  in  the  Infirmary 
building  on  the  campus  for  the  protection  and  medical  care  of  the  students  in 
residence.  The  Outpatient  Clinic  is  open  during  the  day  from  8:00  A.M.  to  12:00 
Midnight,  to  provide  all  students  in  need  of  medical  care  with  consultation  and 
treatment.  Between  the  hours  of  12:00  Midnight  and  8  A.M.,  the  building  is 
locked,  but  students  who  are  in  need  of  medical  care  are  seen  by  the  Nursing 
Staff  stationed  on  the  hospital  floors  of  the  building.  A  call-bell  at  the  entrance 
will  summon  a  Nurse  to  the  Clinic.  A  physician  is  on  24-hour  call  to  care  for 
emergencies  too  severe  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Nursing  Staff. 

The  Hospital,  consisting  of  65  beds,  provides  the  students  in  need  of  hospi- 
talization with  twenty-four  hour  general  nursing  care.  Patients  entering  the  hospi- 
tal are  under  constant  observation  by  a  University  Physician.  Between  the  hours 
of  9:30  P.M.  and  7:30  A.M.,  an  automobile  is  kept  at  the  Infirmary  to  transport 
students  from  the  Residence  Halls  to  the  Infirmary  for  medical  care.  Students  are 
urged  to  report  to  the  Infirmary  at  the  first  sign  of  illness.  In  all  cases  where  the  ill- 
ness is  thought  to  be  of  more  than  average  severity,  parents  will  be  notified  by 
collect  telephone  by  the  Physician  in  charge  of  the  case. 

The  Student  Health  Department  gives  as  complete  a  diagnostic,  treatment, 
and  public  health  program  as  possible  within  the  limitations  of  its  personnel  and 
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equipment.  It  is  staffed  and  organized  for  treating  the  acute  illness  which  com- 
monly occur  while  the  student  is  in  residence  at  the  University.  Facilities  at  the 
University  Infirmary  include  the  services  of  a  competent  medical  staff,  a  psychiatrist, 
x-ray  and  clinical  laboratories,  pharmacy,  and  a  physical  therapy  unit. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  dental  work  or  eye  refractions  in  the  Student  Health 
Department  and,  therefore,  students  are  urged  to  have  defects  of  vision  and  teeth 
corrected  before  coming  to  the  University. 

Some  minor  surgery  is  performed  only  with  the  consent  of  the  student  and/ or 
parent  or  guardian,  and  at  their  expense.  Whenever  an  emergency  is  imperative, 
the  student  shall  be  referred  to  a  competent  surgeon  and  transferred  to  the  Alachua 
General  Hospital  in  Gainesville,  which  is  fully  approved  for  surgery  by  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons.  Students  receiving  severe,  multiple  or  compound  fractures 
will  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  students  in  need  of  emergency'  surgery. 

Competent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Gainesville  cooperate  readily  with  the 
Student  Health  Department  in  consultations.  Whenever  a  student  is  found  to  be  in 
need  of  a  consultant,  The  University  Physician  will  arrange  for  such  a  consultation. 
Local  physicians  are  also  available  for  medical  service  to  students  at  their  places  of 
residence,  at  the  student's  expense. 

Health  service  is  available  only  to  those  students  currently  enrolled  in  the 
University  who  have  paid  the  student  health  fee.  In  the  case  of  married  students, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  local  physicians,  the  Student  Health  Department  will 
be  glad  to  recommend  well  qualified  physicians  to  attend  their  families. 

The  Health  Fee  does  not  include  surgery,  consultation,  or  special  duty  nursing. 
These  must  be  paid  by  the  patient.  Laboratory  work  done  at  the  Infirmary  is  free 
of  charge  but  any  work  that  has  to  be  referred  elsewhere  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  patient.  Diagnostic  x-ray  service  is  offered  at  a  very  nominal  cost.  All  x-rays 
are  interpreted  by  a  qualified  Radiologist.  A  charge  of  $2.20  per  day  is  made  for 
students  admitted  to  the  Infirmary  as  inpatients. 

The  University  is  not  responsible  for  the  medical  care  of  students  during  va- 
cations, but,  in  certain  instances,  it  may  make  special  arrangements  for  the  con- 
tinued care  of  students  who  were  hospitalized  before  the  vacation  period. 

During  epidemics,  the  facilities  of  the  Student  Health  Department  may  be  so 
overtaxed  that  the  care  of  all  ill  students  at  the  Infirmary  will  be  impossible.  In 
such  an  emergency  every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  for  the  care  of  students 
outside  the  Infirmary,  but  the  Student  Health  Dpartment  will  not  assume  payment 
for  services  rendered  by  outside  physicians  or  other  hospitals. 
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Student  Aid 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

EVERY  EFFORT  is  made  to  aid  qualified  students  in  obtaining  part-time  employ- 
ment. Opportunities  are  limited;  consequently  the  number  of  part-time  jobs 
available  does  not  approach  the  number  of  applicants  seeking  these  jobs. 
Every  attempt  is  made  to  place  students  in  work  that  utilizes  their  training  and 
experience. 

Student  employment  is  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Aid,  Scholar- 
ships and  Awards,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  of  Florida  does  not  have  large  sums  of  money  available  for 
cash  scholarships.  Many  of  the  scholarships  available  to  students  are  awarded  di- 
rectly by  the  donors  and  administered  through  the  University.  These  are  a  number 
of  scholarships  awarded  and  administered  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Aid,  Schol- 
arships and  Awards.  The  Committee  collects  all  information  relative  to  the  basis  of 
the  award,  the  value  and  other  pertinent  facts  pertaining  to  scholarships.  The  Com- 
mittee also  collects  information  on  the  applicants  and  supplies  this  information  to 
donors. 

While  scholarship  as  evidenced  by  academic  achievement  is  an  important 
factor  in  making  awards,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  consideration.  The  student's 
ability  to  profit  by  college  training  and  his  possible  future  contribution  to  society 
are  important  considerations  in  making  all  awards. 

Prospective  students  are  also  urged  to  consult  the  resources  of  their  home 
communities.  Many  civic  clubs  and  community  organizations  are  interested  in  pro- 
viding means  whereby  students  may  attend  college  when  they  are  convinced  the 
investment  will  be  worth  while. 

LOANS 

All  student  loans  are  administered  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Aid,  Schol- 
arships and  Awards  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  terms  and  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  donors  of  the  loan  fund. 

The  several  loan  funds  available  at  the  University  of  Florida  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  the  long-term  loan  fund  which  allows  the  student  to  com- 
plete his  college  education  and  repay  the  loan  after  graduation  in  installments  over 
a  period  of  years;  and  (2)  the  short  term  emergency  loan  which  aims  to  meet  the 
needs  of  unforeseen  emergencies  that  arise  in  the  financing  of  college  expenses.  As 
a  rule,  the  short-term  loans  are  for  small  amounts  and  are  repayable  within  the 
semester  in  which  they  are  received. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

There  are  a  number  of  prizes  and  awards  made  to  students  in  recognition  of 
exceptional  achievement  in  various  fields  of  study  at  the  University  of  Florida.  In 
some  instances,  these  are  cash  grants;  in  others,  medals,  certificates  or  keys.  These 
awards  are  administered  through  the  Committee  on  Student  Aid,  Scholarships  and 
Awards  at  the  University. 

A  special  student  aid  bulletin  is  published  giving  detailed  information  on  all 
types  of  student  aid,  including  employment,  scholarships,  student  loans,  prizes  and 
awards.  A  copy  of  this  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  Men's  Office,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
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Grant'in-Aid 
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To  Candidates  for  Masters 
And  Doctor's  Degrees 

To  ASSIST  ABLE  Students  in  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  leading  to  Master's 
and  Doctor's  degrees,  a  number  of  grants  are  available.  As  a  general  aim  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  building  trained  personnel  in  the  State.  In  addition 
to  receiving  the  authorized  stipend,  holders  are  relieved  from  the  payment  of  out- 
of-state  tuition  fees.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  applications  may  be  made  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

AGRICULTURE: 

H.  Harold  Hume  Fellowship  of  the  Florida  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs. — 
This  fellowship,  established  by  the  Florida  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  has  for  its 
object  the  investigation  of  special  problems  of  ornamental  horticulture  in  Florida. 
The  work  is  under  the  direaion  of  the  Department  of  Ornamental  Horticulture. 
The  fellowship  carries  a  stipend  of  $1,500  annually. 

CHEMISTRY: 

General  Motors  Research  Fellowship. — One  grant  of  $1,800  per  year  is  award- 
ed to  a  graduate  student  doing  research  in  the  field  of  analytical  chemistry. 

Graduate  Naval  Stores  Assistantships. — Several  grants  of  $1,920  upward  for 
a  twelve-month  period  are  made  to  qualified  students  in  chemistry  to  carry  on  re- 
search involving  naval  stores  products,  or  related  compounds.  Information  may 
be  procured  directly  from  the  Director  of  Naval  Stores  Research. 

Parke-Davis  Gradute  Fellowships. — Two  fellowships  at  a  stipend  of  $1,925 
each,  per  year,  are  available.  These  are  in  the  field  of  synthetic  organic  chemistry. 

Dow  Chemical  Fellowship. — One  fellowship  at  a  stipend  of  $2,700  per  year 
is  available.  The  research  is  in  the  field  of  synthetic  organic  chemistry. 

MEDICINE: 

Several  predoctoral  fellowships  are  available  for  graduate  students  in  the  basic 
medical  sciences.  Research  positions  are  available  part  time  on  general  research 
projects.  Post-doctoral  fellowships  are  available  for  exceptionally  well-qualified 
recent  graduates  who  wish  additional  research  experience. 

ENGINEERING: 

Industrial  Assistantships. — Various  industrial  assistantships  are  available  from 
year  to  year.  These  vary  in  amounts  from  $1,600  upward.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Director,  Enginering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station,  College  of 
Engineering. 

INTER- AMERICAN  AREA  STUDIES: 

See  Dudley  Beaumont  Memorial  Fellowships  under  Natural  Sciences  below. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCES: 

Dudley  Beaumont  Memorial  Fellowships. — These  fellowships,  established  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Louis  D.  Beaumont  Trust  in  memory  of  Dudley  Beaumont,  are 
for  graduate  students  in  the  field  of  natural  sciences  and  in  inter-American  area 
studies.  One  or  two  with  an  annual  stipend  of  $1,125  may  be  available.  In  select- 
ing candidates,  scholastic  achievement  and  promise  in  research  will  be  the  principal 
criteria. 

PHARMACY: 

American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education  Fellowships. — A  number 
of  graduate  scholarships  are  offered  by  the  American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Education  which  carry  stipends  up  to  $1,800.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  may 
pursue  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
the  Foundation,  1507  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND  ASSIST ANTSHIPS: 

A  number  of  graduate  fellowships,  research  fellowships,  and  part-time  teach- 
ing assistantships  are  available  annually  to  meritorious  students  at  stipends  ranging 
from  $1,125  to  $3,600  for  the  nine-month  period.  These  are  open  to  candidates 
in  any  field  of  graduate  study  or  research.  Post-doctoral  fellowships  are  available. 
Graduate  assistantships  are  available  in  many  departments  of  the  University. 

Non-Resident  Tuition  Scholarships  are  available  to  a  limited  number  of 
graduate  students.  Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  achievement. 

One-third  time  Assistantships  provide  a  stipend  of  $1,400  for  nine  months. 
An  academic  year  of  graduate  residence  may  be  completed  in  two  semesters  plus 
a  summer  school.  Fifteen  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  duties  in  teaching  or  re- 
search. Assistants  may  be  employed  either  for  nine  or  eleven  months. 

One-half  time  Assistantships  provide  a  stipend  of  $1,900  for  nine  months.  An 
academic  year  of  graduate  residence  may  be  completed  in  three  semesters  without 
summer  school  atendance.  Assigned  duties  may  amount  to  twenty  hours  per  week. 

FLORIDA  UNION 

The  Florida  Union,  the  official  center  of  student  activities,  is  almost  entirely 
financed  by  a  student  activity  fee,  and  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Managers,  consist- 
ing of  eight  students  and  six  faculty  members. 

The  Union  Board  for  Student  Activities,  composed  of  students  interested 
in  planning  student  activities,  is  empowered  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  plan 
and  promote  all  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  activities  in  the  Union.  This 
Board  and  its  several  committees  are  open  to  any  student  interested  in  participating. 
The  committees  are  Dance,  Films,  Forums,  Fine  Arts,  Hostess,  International  Sup- 
pers, Public  Relations,  Recreations,  Special  Projects  and  Graduate. 

Among  the  weekly  activities  sponsored  by  the  Union  Board  and  open  to  all 
students  are  cabaret  dances,  bridge  lessons  and  tournaments,  dancing  classes,  coffee 
hours,  current  football  and  special  interest  movies.  Special  activities  such  as  recep- 
tions, dances,  intra-campus  and  intercollegiate  bridge,  billiard  and  bowling  tourna- 
ments, art  exhibits,  music  appreciation  listening  hours,  forums  and  book  reviews, 
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outings  to  scenic  spots  in  the  state  and  abroad,  fashion  shows,  picnics  and  special 
holiday  parties  are  all  a  part  of  the  Union  program. 

The  Union  is  open  daily  from  7:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  Among  the  facilities 
and  services  offered  are  music  listening  rooms,  craft  and  hobby  shop,  photographic 
dark  rooms,  browsing  library,  game  room,  lounges,  embosograf  poster  service, 
television,  ticket  booth,  barber  shop,  public  telephones,  information  desk,  passen- 
ger and  ride  wanted  bulletin  boards,  display  cases,  talent  and  band  file,  program 
consulting  service.  Western  Union  sub-station,  auditorium  and  meeting  rooms  for 
all  University  organizations.  Modern,  air  conditioned  guest  rooms  are  available  for 
official  guests  of  the  University,  guests  of  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni. 

Offices  for  the  President  of  the  Student  Body,  the  Executive  Council,  Honor 
Court,  Traffic  Court,  Florida  Blue  Key,  International  Student  Organizations,  and 
all  student  publications  are  located  in  the  Union  building  as  is  the  office  for  the 
Director  of  Religious  Activities. 

The  University's  Camp  Wauburg,  operated  by  the  Florida  Union,  is  a  recrea- 
tion area  for  the  exclusive  use  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff  of  the  University.  This 
area,  overlooking  a  beautiful  lake,  is  located  nine  miles  south  of  the  campus.  Facili- 
ties include  a  large  picnic  area,  a  recreation  building,  bath  house,  a  dock  with  a 
diving  board,  many  small  outdoor  fireplaces  for  cooking,  and  a  playground  area 
and  equipment  for  volleyball,  horseshoes,  badminton,  touch  football,  and  softball. 
Other  activities  include  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing. 

UNIVERSITY  FOOD  SERVICE 

The  University  provides  meals  for  all  students  on  the  cafeteria  plan.  Students 
are  offered  a  high  quality  of  food  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  food  is  carefully 
planned  and  attractively  served.  The  policy  is  to  furnish  well  prepared  food  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Coupon  books  containing  tickets  with  a  monetary  value 
of  $5.00  are  available  for  the  convenience  of  the  students. 

The  Main  Cafeteria  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  campus  and  is  accessi- 
ble from  all  areas.  Within  the  Cafeteria  is  the  Campus  Club,  which,  in  addition  to 
cafeteria  service,  offers  grill  and  fountain  items  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  Student  Service  Center  is  centrally  located  near  all  residence  halls,  provid- 
ing complete  fountain  and  short  order  grill  service  for  planned  meals  or  in-between- 
meal  snacks.  In  addition,  extensive  banqueting  and  luncheon  facilities  are  available 
for  student  organizations. 

The  P.  K.  Yonge  Florida  Room  offering  cafeteria  and  soda  fountain  service,  is 
located  near  the  women's  residence  halls.  All  meals  are  served  daily  and  in  addition 
fountain  service  is  offered. 

The  Coed  Club  in  Broward  Hall  has  a  small  cafeteria  and  fountain  and  grill 
facilities.  Regular  meals  and  in-between-meal  snacks  are  offered. 

Dormitory  snack  bars  are  operated  for  the  benefit  of  students  desiring  in-be- 
tween snacks  at  night  within  the  various  dormitories.  These  are  operated  every 
night  except  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  Coffee  Shop  at  the  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center  provides  soda  fountain 
and  grill  service  during  weekdays. 
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Student  Activities 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Stu-dent  Government. — Student  government  in  the  University  of  Florida  is  a 
cooperative  organization  based  on  mutual  confidence  between  the  student  body 
and  the  faculty.  Considerable  authority  has  been  granted  the  Student  Body  for 
the  regulation  and  conduct  of  student  affairs.  The  criterion  in  granting  authority  to 
the  Student  Body  has  been  the  disposition  of  the  students  to  accept  responsibility 
commensurate  with  the  authority  granted  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  fields  of 
student  activity  include  regulation  of  extra-curricular  affairs  and  the  administration 
of  the  Honor  System. 

Every  enrolled  student,  having  paid  his  activity  fee,  is  a  member  of  the  Student 
Body  and  has  equal  vote  in  its  government. 

The  University  authorities  feel  that  training  in  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  student  affairs  at  the  University  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  educational 
growth  of  the  individual  student.  The  Student  Body  is  practically  a  body  politic, 
occupying  its  franchise  under  grant  from  the  Board  of  Control  and  subject  to  its 
continued  approval. 

Student  government  is  patterned  on  the  state  and  national  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  adapted  to  the  local  needs  of  the  Student  Body.  Powers  are  distributed  into 
the  three  branches:  (1)  legislative,  which  is  embodied  in  the  Executive  Council; 
(2)  judicial,  which  is  embodied  in  the  Honor  Court  with  penal  and  civil  juris- 
diction of  all  judicial  matters:  (3)  executive,  embodied  in  the  President  and  shared 
with  the  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Student  Body.  Mem- 
bers of  all  three  branches  are  elected  directly  by  the  Student  Body. 

Women  Students'  Association — The  Women  Students'  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  a  subsidiary  of  the  student  body.  Its  purposes  are: 

1.  To  promote  the  welfare  of  women  students  in  cooperation  with  the  ad- 
ministration, the  student  body,  and  the  Dean  of  Women. 

2.  To  deepen  the  sense  of  individual  and  collective  responsibility. 

3.  To  promote  loyalty  to  all  college  activities  and  organizations  and  to  up- 
hold high  social  and  academic  standards  among  University  women  students. 

Every  undergraduate  woman  student  upon  registration  in  this  University 
automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the  Women  Students'  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

The  business  of  the  association  is  conducted  by  a  council  composed  of  an 
executive  committee  consisting  of  the  officers,  one  representative  from  the  fresh- 
man, sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  Classes  respectively;  the  Secretary  of  Women's 
Affairs,  and  representatives  elected  from  Alpha  Lamba  Delta,  Residence  Halls, 
Panhellenic,  Women's  Glee  Club,  Women's  Intramural  Board  and  other  women's 
organizations  as  they  are  admitted  to  the  campus  and  passed  on  by  the  executive 
committee.  There  are  also  elected  representatives  from  Off-Campus  students.  Voting 
in  these  elections  is  limited  to  undergraduate  women  students. 

Men's  Council. — The  Men's  Council  is  a  subsidiary  organization  of  student 
government  and  was  made  a  part  of  the  organized  set-up  of  the  campus  during  the 
session  of  1949-50.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  student  body  president  in  1953- 
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54,  its  program  of  activities  was  enlarged  to  include  the  various  areas  of  men's  stu- 
dent aflfairs  on  the  campus. 

The  purpose  of  the  Men's  Council  as  set  up  in  the  constitution  is  "to  concern 
itself  with  needs,  interests,  and  welfare  of  men  students  at  the  University  of  Florida; 
to  aa  in  an  advisory  and  consulting  capacity  to  student  government  and  other  or- 
ganized activities  in  which  men  students  participate;  to  work  with  the  Dean  of 
Men's  office  and  other  administrative  officials  in  maintaining  of  the  school  in  the 
interest  of  building  a  greater  University." 

Representatives  of  the  council  are  selected  each  year  from  the  men's  dormi- 
tories, fraternities,  and  those  students  living  off-campus  in  rooming  houses  an  in 
the  Flavet  villages. 

Debating. — Practice  in  debating  is  open  to  all  students  through  the  programs 
of  the  varsity  and  University  College  debate  squads.  This  work,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Debate  Club,  is  under  the  direaion  of  the  Department  of  Speech,  and  cul- 
minates in  an  extensive  schedule  of  intercollegiate  debates. 

Dramatics. — Any  student  has  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  several  plays 
which  are  presented  each  year  by  the  Florida  Players,  a  dramatic  group  under 
direaion  of  the  Department  of  Speech. 

Executive  Council. — The  Executive  Council  is  composed  of  representatives 
elected  from  the  colleges  on  the  campus  and  in  general  acts  as  administrator  of 
Student  Body  affairs.  The  Athletic  Council  and  the  Lyceum  Council  have  juris- 
diction over  their  respeaive  fields. 

Publications. —  The  Student  body  publishes  The  Seminole,  the  year  book; 
The  Florida  Alligator,  the  student  newspaper;  The  "F"  Book,  the  student's  guide; 
and  The  Orange  Peel,  the  campus  literary  magazine. 

Religious  Activities. — A  broad  program  of  inter-denominational  religious  ac- 
tivities is  sponsored  on  the  campus  by  the  Student  Religious  Association.  Com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  denominational  student  religious  groups  and  of  the 
student  body  at  large,  the  Association  brings  outstanding  lecturers  in  the  field  of 
religion  to  the  University,  holds  group  discussions  and  seminars,  and  enlists  students 
in  a  program  of  service  to  the  University  and  the  state.  A  faculty  committee  on 
religion,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  assists  the  Student  Religious 
Association  in  its  program  and  work. 

Denominational  centers  adjacent  to  the  campus  and  full-time  student  pastors 
are  provided  by  the  following  religious  groups:  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Jewish,  Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  Other  denominations,  most  of  which  have 
churches  in  Gainesville,  offer  special  student  programs  and  services  through  the  lo- 
cal groups. 

SOCIAL  FRATERNITIES 

Twenty-six  national  social  fraternities  have  established  chapters  at  the  Uni- 
versity; moit  of  them  have  already  built  chapter  houses  and  others  have  leased 
homes.  The  general  work  of  the  fraternities  is  controlled  by  the  Interfraternity 
Council,  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  national  fraternities.  The 
national  fraternities  at  Florida  are  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi,  Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Alpha 
Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chi  Phi,  Delta  Chi,  Delta  Sigma  Phi,  Delta  Tau  Delta, 
Delta  Upsilon,  Kappa  Alpha,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
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Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Phi  Kappa  Tau,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Pi  Kappa 
Phi,  Pi  Lambda  Phi,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Chi,  Sigma  Nu,  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  and  Theta  Chi. 

Twelve  national  women's  social  fraternities  have  established  chapters  at  the 
University.  The  twelve  chapters  are  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Alpha 
Epsilon  Phi,  Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  Chi  Omega,  Delta  Delta  Delta,  Delta  Gamma, 
Delta  Phi  Epsilon,  Kappa  Delta,  Phi  Mu,  Sigma  Kappa,  and  Zeta  Tau  Alpha. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  HONORARY  FRATERNITIES 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  chemistry;  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  advertising;  Alpha  Epsilon 
Delta,  premedical;  Alpha  Epsilon  Rho,  radio;  Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  sociology;  Al- 
pha Kappa  Psi,  business;  Alpha  Lamba  Delta,  women's  freshman  scholastic;  Alpha 
Phi  Omega,  service;  Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  agricultural  education;  Alpha  Zeta,  agri- 
culture; Arnold  Air  Society,  military;  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  accounting;  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma,  commerce;  Block  and  Bridle,  animal  husbandry;  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  graduate 
business  education;  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  business;  Delta  Theta  Phi,  law;  Florida  Blue 
Key,  men's  leadership;  Gamma  Alpha  Chi,  advertising;  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  agri- 
culture; Gamma  Sigma  Epsilon,  chemistry;  Gargoyle,  architecture  and  allied  arts; 
Kappa  Delta  Pi,  education;  Kappa  Epsilon,  pharmacy;  Kappa  Psi,  professional 
pharmacy;  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  band;  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  journalism  scholastic;  Order 
of  the  Coif,  law;  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  law;  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  history;  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
scholarship;  Phi  Chi  Theta,  women's  business;  Phi  Delta  Delta,  women's  legal; 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  education;  Phi  Delta  Phi,  law;  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  men's  freshman 
scholastic;  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  scholarship;  Phi  Sigma,  biology,  Pi  Lambda  Theta,  edu- 
cation. Pi  Mu,  premedical;  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  political  science;  Pica,  journalism 
(local);  Propellor  Club  of  the  U.S.,  business;  Rho  Chi,  pharmacy;  Scabbard  and 
Blade,  military;  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  speech  and  hearing;  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism; 
Sigma  Delta  Pi,  Spanish;  Sigma  Delta  Psi,  athletics;  Sigma  Lambda  Chi,  building 
construction;  Sigma  Tau,  engineering;  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  physics;  Sigma  Xi,  scien- 
tific; Tau  Beta,  band  (women);  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  debating;  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
journalism  (women);  Trianon,  women's  leadership;  Xi  Sigma  Pi,  forestry. 

CLUBS  AND  SOCIETIES 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  student  clubs  and  organizations 
on  the  campus  representing  varied  interests  and  activities.  These  include  academic 
interest  clubs,  dance  and  social  organizations,  hobby  groups,  publications,  religious 
groups  and  others. 

HONOR  SYSTEM 

The  Honor  System. — One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the  character  of  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Florida  is  the  fact  that  the  Student  Body  is  a  self-governing 
group.  The  details  of  the  system  by  which  this  result  is  reached  are  explained  to  all 
freshmen  during  the  first  week  of  their  enrollment  in  the  University.  However,  each 
parent,  as  well  as  each  prospective  student,  is  urged  to  read  the  following  discus- 
sion of  the  Honor  System,  as  this  phase  of  student  government  forms  the  keystone  of 
the  entire  system. 

In  addition  to  permitting  student  legislation  on  questions  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Student  Body,  execution  of  the  laws  passed,  and  the  expenditure  of 
student  funds,  the  governing  system  at  the  University  gives  to  the  students  the 
privilege  of  discipling  themselves  through  the  Honor  System.  Inaugurated  by  some  of 
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our  greatest  educators  in  higher  institutions  of  the  nation  and  early  adopted  in  some 
departments  of  the  University  of  Florida,  the  Honor  System  was  iinally  established 
in  the  entire  University  in  1914  as  the  result  of  student  initiative.  This  plan,  having 
met  with  the  approval  of  all  officials  of  the  University,  was  given  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  student  representatives  were  selected  by  the  students  to 
administer  the  system. 

Among  the  basic  principles  of  an  Honor  System  are  the  convictions  that  self- 
discipline  is  the  greatest  builder  of  character,  that  responsibility  is  a  prerequisite  of 
self-respect,  and  that  these  are  essential  to  the  highst  type  of  education.  Officials  of 
the  University  and  the  Board  of  Control  feel  that  students  in  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida should  be  assumed  to  be  honest  and  worthy  of  trust,  and  they  display  this  confi- 
dence by  means  of  an  Honor  System. 

The  success  of  the  system  is  dependent  upon  the  honor  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  student  body  in  that:  ( 1 )  he  is  duty-bound  to  abide  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Honor  Code,  and  (2)  he  is  further  pledged  to  report  to  the  Honor 
Court  such  violations  of  the  Code  as  he  may  observe. 

Many  men  and  women  coming  to  the  University  for  the  first  time  feel  hesitant 
about  assuming  this  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  early  school  training  has  created 
feelings  of  antipathy  toward  one  who  "tattle-tales"  on  a  fellow-student.  The  theory 
of  an  Honor  System  adequately  overcomes  this  natural  reaction,  however,  when  it 
is  realized  that  this  system  is  a  student  institution  itself,  and  not  a  faculty  measure 
for  student  discipline,  and  that  to  be  worthy  of  the  advantages  of  the  Honor  System 
each  student  must  be  strong  enough  to  do  his  duty  in  this  regard.  In  this  way  the 
responsibility  for  each  student's  conduct  is  placed  where  it  must  eventually  rest — on 
himself. 

The  Honor  Code  of  the  Student  Body  is  striking  in  its  simplicity;  yet  it  em- 
bodies the  fundamentals  of  sound  character.  Each  student  is  pledged  to  refrain 
from: 

(a)  cheating,  (b)  stealing,  (c)  obtaining  money  or  credit  for  worthless  checks. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Code,  students  are  extended  all  privileges  conceived  to  be 
the  basic  right  of  students  of  Honor.  There  are  no  proctors  in  the  examination 
rooms,  each  student  feeling  free  to  do  his  work,  or  to  leave  the  room  as  occasion 
arises.  Secondly,  fruits  and  supplies  are  placed  openly  on  the  campus,  with  the  con- 
fidence that  each  student  will  pay  for  any  he  may  take.  This  system  makes  each 
student  the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience  until  he  has  proved  to  his  fellow-  students 
that  he  no  longer  deserves  the  trust  placed  in  him. 

A  breach  of  the  System  may  be  flagrant  and  serious,  or  it  may  be  extenuated 
by  circumstances.  It  may  need  only  mild  corrective  measures  to  help  the  violator 
obtain  a  finer  conception  of  right  and  wrong;  it  may  need  strong  measures.  To 
enforce  the  System  equitably  the  students  have  established  the  Honor  Court.  The 
Court  is  composed  of  thirteen  justices,  a  chancellor  and  a  clerk.  The  justices  are 
elected  each  year  from  the  various  classes  and  colleges  on  the  campus,  the  chancellor 
and  the  clerk  being  elected  from  the  student  body  at  large.  Any  student  convicted 
by  this  Court  has  the  right  of  appeal  from  its  rulings  to  the  Faculty  Discipline  Com- 
mittee. A  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Honor  Court  in  its  existence  on  the  Flor- 
ida Campus  is  realized  in  the  fact  that,  since  its  establishment,  a  surprisingly  insig- 
nificant number  of  the  Court's  decisions  have  been  altered  upon  appeal. 

The  penal  purpose  of  the  Honor  Court  should  receive  less  stress,  perhaps, 
than  its  educational  purpose,  which  is  its  most  important  functions.    The  responsi- 
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bility  of  acquainting  every  member  of  the  Student  Body  with  the  purpose,  advan- 
tages, and  principles  of  the  Honor  System  is  placed  upon  members  of  the  Court. 
In  line  with  this  work,  members  of  the  Honor  Court  participate  in  the  orientation 
program  each  year  during  Orientation  Week.  In  addition  to  a  series  of  explanatory 
talks  at  that  time,  special  programs  are  conducted  by  the  Honor  Court  during  the 
school  year.  Honor  System  talks  are  delivered  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  upon 
request  and  at  regularly  scheduled  times  each  spring,  and  radio  programs  are  broad- 
cast especially  for  the  high  schools  from  Station  WRUF  in  Gainesville.  In  this  way 
the  Honor  Court  has  endeavored  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  the  students  who 
undertake  the  problem  of  self-government  and  self-discipline  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

The  parent  of  every  prospective  student  should  feel  that  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  stress  the  paramount  importance  of  honorable  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  son  or 
daughter  while  in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Dishonest  action  brings 
sorrow  both  to  parent  and  to  student. 

Because  University  students  have  proved  worthy  of  the  trust  and  responsibility 
involved  in  administering  an  Honor  System,  this  feature  of  student  government 
has  become  the  greatest  tradition  at  the  University  of  Florida.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  inasmuch  as  it  is  primarily  a  student  responsibility,  the  future  of  the 
system  rests  with  each  new  class  of  students  entering  the  University. 

The  University  faculty  and  administration  pledge  their  support  to  the  Honor 
System.  Each  student  must  support  it  or  in  failing  to  support  it,  contribute  to  the 
loss  not  only  of  a  cherished  tradition  but  the  right  of  self-government.  We  at  the 
University  of  Florida  are  fully  cognizant  that  by  fostering  and  supporting  the  ideals 
of  self-government  as  reflected  in  student  government,  the  support  of  American  De- 
mocracy will  be  more  thoroughly  imbedded  in  the  hearts  of  tomorrow's  leaders. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  University  of  Florida  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Program  is  among  the  best 
in  the  South  and  compares  favorably  with  the  programs  of  leading  institutions 
throughout  the  nation.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southeastern  Athletic  Conference,  the  University  guides  its  intercol- 
legiate program  by  the  policies  and  regulations  of  those  organizations.  Major  sports 
are  football,  basketball,  baseball,  swimming,  and  track.  Minor  sports  are  golf,  ten- 
nis, cross  country. 

Physical  facilities  for  intercollegiate  athletics  comprise  Florida  Field  Stadium 
seating  approximately  40,000  spectators,  a  completely  equipped  varsity  tennis  sta- 
dium, two  baseball  diamonds,  swimming  pool,  and  two  running  tracks.  In  addition, 
large  practice  areas  are  available.  The  Florida  Gymnasium  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sical Education  and  Health  provides  spacious  dressing  and  training  quarters.  Basket- 
ball facilities  include  four  practice  courts  and  the  7,000  capacity  indoor  stadium. 

INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 

Development  of  wholesome  competitive  spirit  through  enjoyable  participation 
in  physical  activities  is  an  essential  aspect  of  a  well-rounded  college  education.  A 
successful  intramural  program  depends  primarily  upon  student  interest  in  planning 
and  executing  the  program  as  well  as  in  actual  participation  in  the  various  contests 
and  recreational  activities. 
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Widespread  student  participation  in  intramural  sports  and  recreation  is  a  tra- 
dition of  long  standing  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  extensive  offering  of  ac- 
tivities provides  every  student  an  opix)rtunity  to  take  part  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
member  of  a  group  in  sports  of  a  competitive  nature. 

The  student  Intramural  Boards  conduct  the  details  of  an  Intramural  program 
comprising  twenty  sports  ranging  from  such  individual  and  dual  aaivities  as  arch- 
ery, tennis,  and  golf  to  such  teamsports  as  volleyball,  basketball,  and  softball.  There 
are  four  leagues  of  competition  included  in  the  program:  (1)  Sorority;  (2)  Fra- 
ternity; C3)  Dormitory-Independent;  (4)  Off-Campus. 

The  department  of  Intramural  Athletics  and  Recreation  maintains  a  Recrea- 
tional Sports  Service  which  provides  other  leisure  time  activities  for  students  and 
faculty.  This  service  also  provides  complete  information  and  guidance  for  sports 
club  activities.  Where  there  is  sufficient  interest,  additional  sports  clubs  are  formed 
and  individuals  with  special  ability  in  those  areas  are  encouraged  to  act  as  leaders. 

Equipment  is  furnished  for  all  activities  and  is  made  available  to  any  regu- 
larly enrolled  student  of  the  University  of  Florida  upon  request. 

Every  student  at  the  University  of  Florida  is  urged  to  participate  in  Intramural 
activities  as  interest  and  time  permits. 
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Student  Regulations 
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FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  relative  to  graduation,  failure  in  studies,  conduct, 
social  activities,  etc.,  the  student  should  consult  the  Bulletin  of  Student 
Regulations  and  the  sections  of  the  Catalog  containing  regulations  of  the 
separate  Colleges  and  Schools.  Each  student  is  held  responsible  for  observance  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University  insofar  as  they  affect  him.  Some  regu- 
lations and  interpretations  supplementing  the  Bulletin  of  Student  Regulations  are 
given  here. 

CREDITS 

The  term  credit  as  used  in  this  bulletin  in  reference  to  courses  is  equal  to  one 
semester  hour. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  SERVICE  TRAINING 

Veterans  may  be  allowed  credit  for  training  and  experiences  obtained  in  the 
armed  forces  during  the  war  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  as  set  forth  in  "A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educa- 
tional Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services."  All  veterans  entering  or  re-entering  the 
University  should  consult  the  Director  of  Admissions  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  and  his  dean  in  planning  a  program, 
if  this  can  be  done  in  advance  of  registration. 

DEGREES  AND  GRADUATION 
The  Board  of  Control  will  confer  the  degree  appropriate  to  the  course  pur- 
sued under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Curriculum  requirements. — Certification  by  the  Registrar  and  the  Dean  of 
the  college  concerned  that  all  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  as  outlined  in 
the  college  announcement,  or  its  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the 
college  offering  the  course,  have  been  completed. 

2.  Recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  awarding  the  degree. 

3.  Residence  requirements. —  (a)  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree  (except  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree)  is  two  semesters,  or  one 
semester  and  three  six-week  summer  terms,  or  one  semester  and  two  eight-week 
summer  terms,  or  one  semester  and  two  nine-week  summer  terms,  or  five  six-week 
summer  terms,  or  four  eight-week  summer  terms,  or  four  nine-week  summer  terms. 

(b)  For  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  ninety  weeks  of  study  in  an  accredited  law 
school,  of  which  at  least  sixty-two  must  be  in  the  College  of  Law  at  this  University. 

(c)  Students  are  required  to  complete  the  last  thirty  credit  hours  (fifry-five  in  the 
College  of  Law)  applied  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  during  regular  residence 
in  the  college  from  which  the  student  is  to  be  graduated.  Exception  to  this  regula- 
tion may  be  made  only  upon  written  petition  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  college 
concerned,  but  in  no  case  may  the  amount  of  extension  work  permitted  exceed  more 
than  twelve  of  the  thirty-six  hours  required  for  a  baccalaureate  degree,  (d)  For 
residence  requirements  for  the  various  graduate  degrees  see  the  Graduate  School 
seaion  of  the  Catalog. 
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4.  Attendance  at  commencement. — All  candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to 
be  present  at  commencement  exercises  (Baccalaureate  Sermon  and  Commencement 
Convocation).  A  student  who  fails  to  attend  shall  not  have  his  degree  conferred 
until  he  makes  another  application  and  complies  with  this  requirement.  This  re- 
quirement is  waived  rarely.  In  general,  illness  of  the  candidate  or  similar  emer- 
gency' will  be  considered  the  only  satisfactory  reason  for  waiver.  Application  for 
waiver  must  be  made  through  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned  to  the  President. 

5.  Average  required. — In  order  to  secure  a  degree,  a  student  must  have  a  "C" 
average  or  better  in  all  credits  required  in  the  Upper  Division  toward  that  degree. 

6.  Two  degrees. — Two  degrees  of  the  same  rank,  e.g.,  A.B.  and  B.S.  will 
not  be  conferred  upon  the  same  individual  unless  the  second  degree  represents  at 
least  thirty  semester  hours  of  additional  work,  with  the  necessary  qualitative  and 
residence  requirements. 

7.  Continuous  attendance. — If  a  student's  attendance  is  continuous,  he  will  be 
permitted  to  be  graduated  according  to  the  curriculum  under  which  he  entered, 
if  the  courses  required  are  offered  by  the  University.  If  some  or  all  of  the  required 
courses  are  no  longer  offered,  the  faculty  of  the  college  concerned  will  make  such 
adjustments  for  the  individual  student  as  is  appropriate  for  the  curriculum  in- 
volved. As  long  as  a  student  attends  the  University  as  much  as  one  semester,  or 
one  summer  term  during  any  year,  his  residence  is  continuous. 

8.  Application  for  degrees. — Students  who  expect  to  be  graduated  must  file 
application  for  the  degree  or  diploma  in  the  Registrar's  Office  on  or  before  the 
time  indicated  in  the  current  University  Calendar.  Students  must  make  application 
in  the  term  in  which  they  expect  to  be  graduated,  regardless  of  previous  applica- 
tions made. 

9.  Time  limit. — To  receive  a  degree  a  candidate  must  have  completed:  (a) 
all  residence  work  required  for  graduation  at  least  24  hours  prior  to  the  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  College  Faculty  voting  on  the  candidates  for  degrees;  (b)  all  ex- 
tension work  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  scheduled  meeting  of  the  College  Fac- 
ulty voting  on  the  candidates  for  degrees. 

10.  Extension  work  permitted. —  (Note:  Extension  work  as  used  below  re- 
fers to  both  extension  classes  and  correspondence  study) . 

a.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of 
extension  work  during  any  academic  year. 

b.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  nine  semester  hours  of 
extension  work  during  the  summer  vacation  period. 

c.  The  amount  of  extension  work  for  which  students  will  be  allowed  credit 
toward  a  degree  at  the  University  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  required  for  the  degree.  For  additional  regulations  peculiar  to  the 
various  colleges  see  the  catalog  or  consult  the  dean  of  the  college  con- 
cerned. 

d.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  by  extension  work  more  than  twelve 
of  the  last  thirty-six  semester  hours  necessary  for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

e.  Simultaneous  registration  in  residence  and  extension  work  is  permitted  on- 
ly uix)n  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  reg- 
istered and  the  Registrar. 
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11.  Registration  of  Graduate  Students. — Normally  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  must  be  registered  in  the  University  at  the  time  they  receive  a  degree.  In 
the  event  that  a  student  has  completed  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  term  in 
which  the  degree  is  to  be  awarded  all  requirements  for  a  degree  including  courses, 
residence,  thesis  or  dissertation,  and  all  examinations  for  the  degree,  the  Graduate 
Council  will  entertain  a  petition  to  waive  this  requirement.  In  other  words,  the 
student  m-ust  be  registered  for  the  term  in  which  the  final  examination  is  given. 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  LOAD 

Some  colleges  have  a  maximum  load  regulation  which  is  stated  in  the  Catalog. 
In  the  absence  of  such  statement  the  general  University  regulation  is  followed. 
This  regulation  allows  in  a  regular  semester  a  maximum  load  of  17  hours  for  an. 
average  below  "C"  made  during  preceding  term  of  attendance  and  21  hours  for  an 
average  "C"  during  the  preceding  term  of  attendance.  The  minimum  load  in  a 
regular  semester  is  12  hours. 

Correspondence  or  extension  work,  if  the  student  is  registered  for  such  courses, 
is  counted  in  computing  the  maximum  load;  but  it  cannot  be  counted  to  achieve 
the  minimum  load. 

At  the  time  of  registration,  a  student,  with  the  approval  of  his  dean,  may  reg- 
ister for  less  than  the  minimum  load.  After  the  regular  registration  period  has 
closed,  no  student  will  be  permitted  to  continue  with  less  than  the  minimum  load 
unless  he  successfully  petitions  the  Committee  on  Student  Petitions. 

The  maximum  load  for  a  full  summer  term  is  nine  hours;  the  minimum  load 
is  three  hours. 

GRADES 

Results  of  students'  work  are  recorded  in  the  Registrar's  Office  as  follows: 

1.  Undergraduate  students:  Passing  grades  are  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  order  of  excel- 
lence.   Failing  grades  are  E — Failure,  I — Incomplete,  X — Absent  from  examination. 

Grades  of  I  and  X  are  considered  as  failing  grades  and  they  must  be  changed 
to  passing  grades  in  accordance  with  the  dates  set  in  the  University  Calendar,  or 
be  considered  as  grades  of  E  in  considering  a  student's  record  for  graduation  or 
in  calculating  averages.  Ew — Dropped  for  non-attendance  or  unsatisfactory  v»'ork. 
Students  registered  in  the  University  College  in  courses  for  which  the  Board  of 
University  Examiners  gives  comprehensive  examinations  may  receive  the  grade  of  H 
(which  is  neither  passing  nor  faihng),  if  the  student  files  with  the  Board  a  request 
in  writing  to  defer  the  examination.  This  request  must  be  filed  before  the  sched- 
uled time  for  the  examination  concerned.  An  undergraduate  who  re-registers  for  a 
course  in  which  he  has  received  a  grade  of  I  or  X  will  automatically  have  the 
original  grade  changed  to  E. 

2.  Graduate  students:  Passing  grades  for  graduate  students  in  courses  num- 
bered below  600  are  A  and  B.  Passing  grades  for  courses  numbered  600  and  above 
are  A,  B,  C;  however,  C  grades  in  courses  numbered  600  and  above  count  toward 
a  graduate  degree  only  if  an  equal  number  of  credit  hours  in  courses  numbered 
600  and  above  are  earned  with  grade  of  A. 

AVERAGES 

How  computed:  Averages  are  determined  by  computing  the  ratio  of  honor 
points  to  semester  hours  recorded  as  attempted.  The  student  receives  honor  points 
arrording  to  the  following  scale:   A  equals  4  honor  points  per  semester  hour;  B' 
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equals  3  honor  points  per  sc-mcsttr  hour;  C  equals  2  honor  points  per  semester 
hour;  D  equals  1  honor  ix)int  per  semester  hour;  E  equals  0  honor  point  per  se- 
mester hour;  Ew  equals  0  honor  point  per  semester  hour;  H  equals  0  honor  point 
per  semester  hour;  I  equals  0  honor  point  per  semester  hour;  X  equals  0  honor 
point  per  semester  hour.  In  computing  averages,  a  course  repeated  is  counted  as 
many  times  as  grades  for  it  are  recorded. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  comprehensive  course  examinations  (of  which  the  student  must  success- 
fully pass  six  or  more  to  complete  the  program  of  the  University  College)  are 
administered  by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners  and  are  given  in  January,  May, 
and  August  of  each  year.  A  student  must  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  various 
courses  and  be  able  to  think  in  the  several  fields  in  a  comprehensive  way  in  order 
to  pass  these  examinations.  Standings  on  the  comprehensive  examinations  are  is- 
sued by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  are  not  subject  to  change  by  any  other  agency. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

University  College  students  who  are  enrolled  in  a  course  at  the  time  the  ex- 
amination is  given  need  not  make  application  for  it.  University  College  students 
who  are  not  enrolled  in  a  course  at  the  time  an  examination  is  given,  and  who 
wish  to  take  the  comprehensive  examination,  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  permission  prior  to  the  last  date  set  for  filing  such  applications. 
Applications  will  not  be  accepted  from  students  registered  in  the  colleges  of  the 
Upper  Division.  Before  the  application  is  accepted  the  applicant  will  be  required 
to  furnish  the  Board  of  Examiners  with  proof  that  this  privilege  has  not  been  used 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  usual  University  fees.  Applications  will  be  accepted  only 
for  those  examinations  which  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  is  the  only  agency  authorized  to  give  University  College  stu- 
dents examinations  by  application. 

As  a  general  policy  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  not  approve  applications  for 
comprehensive  examinations  if  any  of  the  following  conditions  prevail: 

1 .  The  student  has  been  dropped  from  the  course  for  excessive  absences  or 
unsatisfactory  work. 

2.  The  student  has  previously  taken  the  examination  in  the  course. 

3.  The  student  has  completed  other  courses  in  the  same  general  field  (e.g., 
the  student  who  has  had  courses  in  history,  economics,  etc.,  will  not  have 
an  application  for  the  comprehensive  course  in  the  social  sciences  (C-11 
or  C- 1 2 )  approved ) . 

PROBATION,  SUSPENSION,  AND  EXCLUSION 
FOR  ACADEMIC  REASONS 

The  University  of  Florida  accepts  the  responsibility  of  providing  sound  higher 
education.  This  includes  the  obligation  to  both  the  public  and  to  the  student  of 
providing  good  higher  education  in  an  economical  and  efficient  manner.  In  order 
to  discharge  this  resix)nsibility,  the  University  must  require  reasonable  academic 
progress  from  its  students  in  return  for  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  a  tax  sup- 
ported state  university.  To  continue  the  registration  of  students  who  have  demon- 
strated that  they  do  not  possess  the  necessary  ability,  or  preparation,  or  industry,  or 
maturity  to  obtain  a  reasonable  benefit  from  a  program  of  University  study  is  in- 
consistent with  this  responsibility. 
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Consequently,  the  University  of  Florida  Senate  has  enacted  the  following  Uni- 
versity regulations  covering  probation,  suspension,  and  exclusion  for  academic  rea- 
sons. Any  college  of  the  University  may  enforce  additional  academic  standards  and 
each  student  is  responsible  for  observing  the  regulations  of  his  college  relating  to 
such  additional  standards. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  student  may  be  placed  on  various  kinds  of  pro- 
bation for  reasons  other  than  those  listed  below.  For  example,  he  may  be  admitted 
to  the  University  on  a  probationary  basis  or  he  may  be  placed  on  disciplinary  pro- 
bation by  reason  of  conduct  or,  in  some  cases,  he  may  be  placed  on  probation  by 
the  Committee  on  Student  Petitions.  In  cases  such  as  the  foregoing  the  individual 
student  will  receive  in  writing  a  specific  set  of  conditions  which  he  must  meet  in 
order  to  remove  the  probation.  In  most  cases  these  conditions  will  require  loads, 
grades,  etc.,  that  are  above  the  minimum  set  forth  below.  Inasmuch  as  such  a  stu- 
dent will  have  been  placed  on  one  of  these  specific  probations  only  because  of  some 
previous  academic  difficulty  or  misconduct,  in  his  particular  case  the  specific  terms 
of  probation  which  are  set  forth  for  him  become  the  necessary  minimum  achieve- 
ment rather  than  the  conditions  set  forth  below. 

ACADEMIC  PROBATION 

Loiver  Division  Students: 

1.  A  Lower  Division  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  1.0  honor  point  average 
for  all  work  attempted  in  his  first  or  second  semester  at  the  University  of  Florida 
will  be  placed  on  academic  probation  for  his  next  semester. 

2.  A  Lower  Division  student  on  academic  probation  (Under  Article  IV  or 
XV)  during  his  second  semester  will  be  ineligible  for  further  registration  in  the 
University  unless  he  maintains  a  1.0  honor  point  average  in  all  work  attempted  in 
that  semester. 

3.  A  Lower  Division  student  who  has  attempted  more  than  two  semesters  and 
who  fails  to  maintain  a  1.5  honor  point  average  on  all  work  attempted  each  se- 
mester thereafter  will  be  placed  on  academic  probation  for  his  next  semester. 

4.  A  Lower  Division  student  who  has  attempted  more  than  two  semesters  and 
who  is  on  academic  probation  (Under  Article  IV  or  XV)  shall  be  ineligible  for 
further  registration  in  the  University  unless  he  maintains  a  1.5  honor  point  average 
in  all  work  attempted  in  that  semester,  or  has  a  1.5  cumulative  honor  point  aver- 
age in  the  total  of  all  work  attempted  to  date. 

5.  A  Lower  Division  student  who  has  attempted  six  semesters  of  work  in  the 
Lower  Division  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  registration  in  the  University  unless 
he  has  been  admitted  to  an  Upper  Division  College. 

A  semester  during  which  a  student  withdraws  after  the  last  date  for  dropping 
courses  without  a  failing  grade  and  any  semester  in  which  a  student  is  suspended 
for  non-attendance  or  unsatisfactory  work  shall  be  considered  as  a  semester  at- 
tempted in  administering  these  regulations   (Sections  1  through  5  above). 

Upper  Division  Student: 

6.  Any  Upper  Division  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  1.8  honor  point  aver- 
age for  all  work  attempted  in  any  semester  shall  be  placed  on  academic  probation 
for  his  next  semester. 

7.  An  Upper  Division  student  on  academic  probation  (under  Article  IV  or 
XV)  will  be  ineligible  for  further  registration  in  the  University  unless  he  main- 
tains a  2.0  honor  point  average  in  all  work  attempted  that  semester  or  has  2.0  cu- 
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mulative  honor  point  average  in  the  total  of  all  work  attempted  while  registered  in 
his  present  Upper  Division  college.  Such  student  will  also  be  considered  as  having 
failed  to  meet  the  terms  of  his  probation  if  he  resigns  from  the  university  after 
the  last  day  for  dropping  courses  without  receiving  a  failing  grade. 

SUSPENSION 

All  Undergraduate  Students: 

8.  All  Undergraduate  students,  (all  those  classified  other  than  (6)  who  do 
not  receive  passing  grades  (A,  B,  C,  or  D)  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  hours 
attempted  in  any  term  or  semester  shall  be  suspended  immediately  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  one  full  semester;  however,  failure  in  only  one  course  carrying  five  se- 
mester hours  credit  or  less  shall  not  cause  the  student  to  be  suspended  under  this 
provision.  AH  Undergraduate  students  who  are  dropped  from  a  course  for  exces- 
sive absences  or  unsatisfactory  work  and  as  a  result  of  such  drop  are  left  with  a 
load  of  less  than  12  semester  hours  will  be  suspended  for  one  full  semester.  A  stu- 
dent eligible  to  return  to  the  University  after  such  a  suspension  shall  be  placed  on 
academic  probation  for  his  next  semester.  The  terms  of  satisfying  his  probation 
shall  be  those  provided  above  appropriate  to  the  number  of  semesters  attempted. 
A  second  suspension  for  academic  reasons  shall  be  final  and  the  student  will  not  be 
eligible  for  further  attendance  at  the  University. 

Graduate  Students: 

9.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Graduate  Council  any  graduate  student 
may  be  denied  further  registration  in  the  University  or  in  his  graduate  major  when 
his  progress  toward  completion  of  his  planned  graduate  program  becomes  unsatis- 
factory. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

10.  All  actions  taken  under  these  regulations  shall  be  refleaed  by  appropriate 
notations  on  the  student's  record. 

11.  A  student  attending  a  summer  session  prior  to  his  probational  semester 
may  satisfy  the  terms  of  his  probation  if  he  obtains  the  necessary  probation  honor 
point  average  as  indicated  above,  computed  by  taking  the  grades  of  his  last  semester 
and  summer  session  together. 

ABSENCES  OR  UNSATISFACTORY  WORK 

Absences  count  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  rather  than  from  the  date 

a  student  registers  for  a  class. 

A.  If  any  student  accumulates  absences  or  fails  to  do  class  work  to  the  extent  that 
further  enrollment  in  the  class  appears  to  be  of  little  value  to  him  or  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interest  of  the  class,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructor 
to  warn  such  student  in  writing  that  further  absences  or  failure  to  do  class 
work  will  cause  him  to  be  suspended  from  the  course  with  a  failing  grade. 
Where  jxDSsiblc  this  warning  will  be  delivered  personally;  otherwise,  it  will  be 
mailed  to  the  student's  last  University  address  by  the  Registrar.  Instructors 
shall  immediately  report  all  such  warnings  to  the  department  head  or  course 
chairman.  Should  any  absences  or  failure  to  do  class  work  be  incurred  after 
this  warning,  the  student  will  be  suspended  from  the  class  and  be  given  a 
failing  grade  by  the  Registrar  uix5n  receipt  of  notice  from  the  instructor  show- 
ing the  date  of  warning. 
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Should  this  reduce  the  load  of  the  student  below  the  minimum  required,  he 
will  be  suspended  from  the  University.    (See  Art  XV) . 

B.  When  a  student  is  suspended  from  a  course  under  the  provision  of  A  above, 
his  parents  shall  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  Registrar. 

C.  NINE-DAY  RULE:  No  student  shall  absent  himself  from  the  University  for 
more  than  nine  scholastic  days  per  semester  in  order  to  participate  in  athletic 
or  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  Nine-Day  Rule  applies  to  individual  members  of  the  group  rather  than 
to  the  group  as  a  whole.  Consequently,  a  schedule  of  more  than  nine  days  for 
any  activity  is  not  prohibited,  provided  the  personnel  of  the  group  is  so  ro- 
tated that  no  student  is  absent  from  the  campus  for  more  than  nine  "scholastic" 
days   (a  scholastic  day  is  any  day  on  which  regular  class  work  is  scheduled). 

D.  A  student  who  has  been  warned  for  absences  or  unsatisfactory  work  in  any 
class  should  not  incur  additional  absences  in  that  course,  even  though  he  has 
not  been  absent  from  the  class  for  nine  scholastic  days.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  student  to  see  that  his  class  work  and  attendance  is  satisfactory. 

STUDENT  OPERATION  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  not  permitted  to  have  automobiles, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions.  The  regulations  on  operation  and  registra- 
tion of  automobiles  are  published  in  a  separate  bulletin  available  to  all 
students  on  request.  All  cars  operated  by  students  must  be  registered  with 
the  University  Police. 

Each  student  is  held  responsible  for  the  registration,  parking  and  traffic 
regulations  as  published  in  the  special  bulletin. 
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The  Lower  Division 
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77?^  University  College 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

IN  A  REORGANIZATION  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  1935,  all  freshmen  and 
sophomores  were  placed  in  one  college.  The  University  College  administers  all 
the  work  of  the  Lower  Division,  which  includes  the  pre-professional  work  for 
the  upper  Division  Schools  and  Colleges  and  a  core  program  of  basic  education 
for  all  students.  In  1944  the  American  Council  on  Education  defined  this  pro- 
gram: "General  education  refers  to  those  phases  of  nonspecialized  and  nonvoca- 
tional  education  that  should  be  the  common  denominator,  so  to  speak,  of  educated 
persons  .  .  .  the  type  of  education  which  the  majority  of  our  people  must  have  if 
they  are  to  be  good  citizens,  parents,  and  workers."  During  his  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  at  the  University,  a  student's  time  is  about  evenly  divided  berw'een  these 
objectives  of  general  education  and  those  of  pre-professional  or  professional  prep- 
aration. 

While  fully  accepting  its  responsibility  toward  the  professional  training  of  her 
students  who  remain  four  years  or  longer  and  earn  degrees,  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida as  a  state  institution  also  accepts  its  civic  responsibility  to  help  those  who  spend 
only  one  or  two  years  at  the  University.  These  students — more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  enrolled — are  not  "failures"  because  they  do  not  continue  and  earn  degrees, 
and  they  probably  deserve  more  from  the  state  university  than  an  odd  assortment  of 
only  "introductory  courses."  Consequently  at  the  University  of  Florida  a  group  of 
comprehensive  courses  have  been  worked  out  to  give  some  unity  and  meaning  to 
a  beginner's  program.  These  comprehensive  courses  that  make  up  the  core  pro- 
gram are: 

1.  American  Institutions  (known  hereafter  as  C-1 ) 

2.  The  Physical  Sciences  {Q-2) 

3.  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing:  Freshman  English  (C-3) 

4.  Practical  Logic:  Straight  Thinking  (C-41 ) 
Fundamental  Mathematics  (C-42) 

5.  The  Humanities  (C-5) 

6.  Biological  Science  (C-6) 

GUIDANCE 

If  a  freshman  is  still  undecided  about  his  life's  work,  he  is  not  urged  to  guess 
on  registration  day.  His  program  may  be  made  up  largely  from  the  comprehensives 
which  help  him  direct  his  thinking  toward  a  desirable  objective,  together  with  ap- 
proved electives  that  may  further  enable  him  to  explore  interests  and  needs.  But 
whether  the  student  is  decided  or  undecided  about  his  life's  work,  these  compre- 
hensive courses  provide  basic  preparation  that  every  educated  person  should  have. 

Thus  since  the  purpose  of  general  education  is  to  replace  fragmentation,  the 
program  absorbs  much  of  the  responsibility  for  guidance.  Every  subject  or  course 
of  the  University  College  program  is  designed  to  guide  the  student.  During  the 
time  that  he  is  making  tentative  steps  toward  a  profession  by  taking  special  sub- 
jects to  test  aptitudes,  interests,  and  ability,  he  is  also  studying  the  several  great  areas 
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of  human  understanding  and  achievement.  The  work  in  the  University  College 
presents  materials  which  are  directly  related  to  life  experiences  and  which  will  im- 
mediately become  a  part  of  the  student's  thinking  to  guide  him  to  making  correct 
next  steps.  Thus  the  whole  program — placement  tests,  progress  reports,  vocational 
aptitude  tests,  basic  vocational  materials,  selected  material  in  the  comprehensive 
courses,  student  conferences,  adjustments  for  individual  differences,  eleaion  privi- 
leges, and  comprehensive  examinations — all  are  parts  of  a  plan  designed  to  guide 
students. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COOPERATION 

While  the  necessary  correlation  and  unification  is  attempted  at  the  University 
College  Office,  throughout  the  University  College  period  students  consult  Upper 
Division  deans  and  department  heads  to  discuss  work.  During  the  last  month 
of  each  school  semester  these  informal  conferences  are  supplemented  by  a  sched- 
uled formal  conference  at  which  each  student  fills  out  a  pre-registration  card  for 
his  prospective  Upper  Division  work. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  COUNSELORS 

The  University  College  Counselors  do  not  assume  the  responsibility  that  every 
student  himself  must  take,  but  they  help  in  every  way  possible  as  he  assumes  a 
greater  and  greater  share  of  responsibility  in  his  University  education.  The  coun- 
selors are  located  in  the  University  College  Office. 

Every  spring  the  University  is  privileged  to  give  placement  tests  to  all  seniors 
in  every  high  school  of  the  state.  Since  many  high  schools  are  also  trying  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  common  body  of  knowledge  so  needed  by  all,  their 
records  along  with  the  placement  tests  results  indicate  the  variation  that  may  be 
made  in  the  general  program. 

A  student  who  has  had  three  or  four  years  of  preparatory  school  study  in  any 
one  of  the  subject  areas  of  the  comprehensive  courses,  and  his  placement  tests  or 
progress  tests  indicate  superior  knowledge  and  understanding  at  this  level  may  con- 
sult one  of  the  counselors  for  subsequent  needed  program  adjustment, 

THE  ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS  CERTIFICATE 

The  Associate  of  Arts  Certificate  is  awarded  in  recognition  of  the  successful 
completion  of  two  years  of  planned  work.  Specifically,  one  must  pass  at  least  sixty- 
four  semester  hours  including  pre-professional  work  and  the  comprehensive  courses 
that  make  up  the  core  program. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 
NORMAL  PROGRAM 

Freshman  Year                     Hours  Sophomore  Year                    Hours 

1. — American    Institutions 8  1. — The    Humanities 8 

2. — The    Physical    Sciences    6  2. — Biological    Science 6 

3. — Reading,   Speaking  and  Writing:  3. — Department    Electives 16-20 

Freshman    English 8  Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness 2 

4. — Logic    and    Mathematics    6  

5.— Departmental    Electives 2-6  30-34 

Military   Science;  Physical  Fitness —    2 

30-34 
At  least  sixty-four  semester  hours,  which  may  include  four  hours  of  Military  Science,  are 
required  to  complete  the  Lower  Division- 
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AGRICULTURE 

The  program  for  freshman  and  sophomores  expecting  to  earn  a  degree  in  the 

College  of  Agriculture  should  be: 
a)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Agricultural  Chemistry- 
Freshman    Year  Hours  ^^     ^    Sophomore  Year  Hours 

l.-C-l,    American    Institutions 8  \-^l'    Pt    ""f\°'^f.» """    I 

2.-C-3,  Reading  Speaking  and  ?-^1',  B'°'og'P\  ^"t?.'^^   t 

Writing:    Freshman   English   „ 8  3.-C-41,    Practical    Logic  3 

3.-»MS.    105-106,    Basic    Mathematics..     8  4.-EH,    133,    Effective   Writing   3 

4._»»CY,    217-218,    General    Chemistry  5.— CY,  331,  Introductory 

and    Qualitative    Analysis    8  Quantitative    Analysis    - -    4 

'-^!S^=  2  fcS^K^^'^ScS^r^hysicaiFitiiess::    I 


Physical    Fitness    - 2 

34 


32 


♦Students  not  qualified  for  MS.  105-106  wUl  take  C-42  and  C-41  during  the  freshman 
year  and  MS.  105-106  in  the  Sophomore  year.  T;,<.cV,rv.^r, 

♦•Students  not  qualified  for  CY.  217-218  will  take  CY.  121  and  CY.  122  the  Freshman 
year;  CY'.  123  the  Sophomore  year. 

b)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Agricultural  Economics — 

Freshman    Year  Hours  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1.— C-1,  American  Instiutions  8  1.— CY,   109-110,  Elements  of 

2.— C-6,  Biological  Science  or  Cheniistry    ....  ^ b 

BTY      101-102  6  2.— »»AS.    303,    Farm    Records   3 

3.— C-3, 'Reading,   Speaking  and  3.— C-5,    The    Humanities    8 

Writing:    Freshman    English   8  4.— AS.  201,  Principles  of 

4.— C-4,  or  MS.  105-106,  Basic  Agricultural     Economics     3 

Mathematics*     8  5. — ES.  201,  Basic  Economics  3 

5.— Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness 2  6.— Electives  in  Agriculture  or 

Basic    Sciences    5-11 

32  7. — Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness 2 

30-36 
*For  students  whose  background  in  high  school  mathematics  is  weak,  the  following  courses 
are  suggested  as  substitutes  for  those  indicated:   C-42,  MS.  325  and  MS.  327.    Students  with  an 
adequate   high    school    mathematical    background   may   substitute    MS.    325    and   MS.    327. 
»»ATG.  211  may  be  substituted  for  AS.  303. 

c)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Agricultural  Education — 

Freshman    Year                      Hours  Sophomore  Year                     Hours 

1. — C-1,    American    Institutions    8              1. — C-41,    Practical    Logic    - 3 

2. — C-3,   Reading,   Speaking  and                                   2. — C-42,   Fundamental    Mathematics   3 

Writing:    Freshman    English    8              3. — C-5,    The    Humanities    8 

3.— C-6,    Biological    Science    6             4.— BTY.   101-102,  General  Botany  6 

4.— AY.   221,   General   Field  Crops  3  5.— CY.  109-110,  Elements  of 

5.— PY,  201,  Fundamentals  in                                               Chemistry     6 

Poultry   Production   3             6. — DY.  211,  Principles  of  Dairying  3 

6. — Military   Science;    Physical   Fitness 2              7. — VC.   212,  Vegetable  Gardening  3 

8. — Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness 2 


30 


34 


d)   For  students  intending  to  major  in  Agricultural  Engineering,  Botany,  and  Soils — 

Freshman    Year                      Hours  Sophomore  Year                     Hours 

I. — C-6,   Biological   Science  and/or  1. — C-1,   American   Institutions   _ 8 

BTY.     101  102        6-12  2. — C-4,  Logic  and  Mathematics  6 

2. — C-3,   Reading,   Speaking  and  3. — C-5,    The    Humanities    8 

Writing:    Freshman    English    8  4. — Electives  in  Agriculture  or 

3.— CY.    121-122,  General   Chemistry  8  Basic    Sciences    6-12 

4. — Electives    in    Agriculture   or    Basic  5. — Military   Science: 

Sciences      0-6  Physical    Fitness    2 

5. — Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness 2  

30-36 

30-36 

c)  For   students    intending   to  major   in  Agronomy   or  General   Agriculture — 

Freshman    Year                      Hours  Sophomore  Year                     Hours 

1.— BTY,    101  102,    CJineral    Botany 6  1. — C-1,    American    Institutions   8 

2. — C-3,  Heading,  Speaking  and  2. — C-4,    Logic    and    Mathematics 6 

Writing:    Freshman    English    8  3. — C-5,   The   Humanities   8 

3. — CY.    121122,   General   Chemistry  8  4. — Electives   in   Agriculture 

4. — Electives  in   Agriculture  or  or   Basic   Sciences   6-12 

Basic    Sciences    6-12  5. — Military   Science; 

5. — Military    Science;    Physical  Physical    Fitness    2 


Fitness 2 

30-36 


30-36 
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f)  For   students  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutrition 


Freshman    Year  Hours 

1.— BLY.    181,   General   Zoology   4 

2.— BTY.    101,    General    Botany    ....„ 3 

3. — C-3,  Reading,  Speaking  and 

Writing:     Freshman    English    8 

4.— CY.    121-122,   General   Chemistry  8 

5.— AL.    309,    Agr.    Eng.    Course*    6 

6. — Electives   in   Agricultiue  or 

Basic    Sciences***    0-6 

7. — Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness 2 

31-37 


Sophomore  Year  Hours 

!• — C-1,   American   Institutions   _ 8 

2. — C-4,    Logic    and   Mathematics   . 6 

3. — C-5,    The   Humanties   8 

4.— DY.    211,   Introduction   to  Dairy 

Science     3 

5- — AY.   324,  Forage  and  Cover  Crops"!!!    3 
6.— ACY.   208,  Agricultural  Bio- 
chemistry**         3 

7. — Electives  in  Agriculture  or 

Basic    Sciences***    0-3 

8. — Military  Science;   Physical  Fitiiiess 2 

33-36 
*One  of  the  following  is  suggested:   AG.   301,  AG.   302,  AG.   306  or  AG.  401. 
»*Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work   should   take  CY.    301   instead  of  ACY.   208. 
**»A  conference  is  advised  with  the  Head  of  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Nu- 
trition for  recommendation  on  electives  to  take. 

g)  For    students    intending   to   major   in    Bacteriology    (Microbiology). 
,       ^  ,      .       Fresfewan   Year  Hours  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

^•~9:^'   American   Institutions  .._ 8  1.— C-5,  The  Humanities  _  8 

2-— C-3,  Reading,  Speaking  and  2.— **MS.  325-327,  Advanced      " 

Writing:    Freshman   English   — 8  General    Mathematics  „     _        6 

^•~S;^^  ^,'?J''PX^^  ^^.".^^'^^  ^^'^  3.— CY.    301-302,    organic   Chemisti^    .  '    8 

BLY.  161-162,  Biology  4.— FH.   or  GN.    133-134,  Language  _....„    6 

Laboratory  or  BTY.    101-102.  5.— BTY.   211,   Elementary 

General    Botany    6-10  Plant   Physiology   ..  4 

4.— *CY,  217,  218,  General  Chemistry  6.— Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness  1    2 

and  Qualitative  Analysis  _ 8  ' 

5. — Military  Science;   Physical  Fitness....„    2  34 

32-36 

*Students  not  qualified  for  CY.  217-218  should  take  CY.   121-122;  in  the  Sophomore  Year, 
CY.  123,  CY.  331  should  replace  CY.  301,  302. 

♦♦Students  not  qualified  for  MS.   325-327   should   take  C-4   in   the   Freshman   Year. 

h)  For  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Husbandry — 

„_,,           Freshman   Year                     Hours  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1- — BTY.   101,  General  Botany  3  1. — C-1,   American   Institutions                      8 

2.— BLY.    181,    General   Zoology   4  2.— C-4,  Logic  and  Mathematics                    6 

3. — C-3,  Readmg,  Speaking  and  3. — C-5,    The    Humanities    __  _.       8 

Writing:    Freshman   English   8  4.— *CY,   362-363,  Organic 

4.— CY.   121-122,  General  Chemistry  8  Chemistry 5 

5. — DY-211,  Introduction  to  Dairy  5.— AY.  324,  Forage  &  Cover  Crops  3 

Science    _  3  6.— Military   Science;   Physical   Fitness  ._    2 

6. — Electives   in   Agriculture   or  

Basic    Science    4  32 

7. — Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness. 2 

32 
*Under  certain  circumstances  students  may  take  ACY.  208  instead  of  CY.  362-363. 


i)  For  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Manufactures — 

Freshman   Year                     Hours  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1. — C-6,    Biological    Science   6  1. — C-1,   American   Institutions 8 

2- — C-3,   Reading,    Speaking   and                                  2. — C-4,  Logic  and  Mathematics  6 

Writing:    Freshman   English   8  3. — C-5,  The  Humanities  8 

3. — CY.    121-122,   General   Chemistry  8  4. — Electives   in   Agriculture   or 

4. — DY.   211,  Introduction  to  Dairy  Basic    Science    8 

Science     3  5.— Military  Science;   Physical  Fitness"""    2 

5. — Electives    m    Agriculture    or  

Basic    Science    5  32 

6. — Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness 2 

32 

j)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Entomology  there  are  two  core  curricula  which  are 
indicated  as  Curriculum  A  and  Cuixiculum  B.  The  student  should  refer  also  to  the  Upper 
Division  requirements  for  these  two  curricula.  A  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Entomology  is  advised. 
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CURRICULUM  A 


Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1. — C-41,  Practical  Logic  3 

2. — C-42,     Fundamental   •Mathematics. 3 

3.— C-5,    The    Humanities    8 

4. — EY.    203,   Economic   Entomology   or 

EY.    307,    General    Entomology    3 

5. — Military   Science;   Physical   Fitness 2 

6. — Electives 13 

32 


Freshman   Year  Hours 

1. — C-1,    American    Institutions 8 

2. — C-3,  Reading,  Speaking  and 

Writing:    Freshman    English 8 

3. — C-6,    Biological    Science    6 

4.— »CY.   1211 22,  General  Chemistry  or 

CY.  109  110,  Elements  of 

Chemistry     6-8 

5. — Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness 2 

6. — Electives 2 

32-34 

CURRICULUM    B 

Freshman   Year  Hours  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1. — C-1,   American    Institutions   8  1. — C-41,  Practical   Logic   ._ 3 

2. — C-3,  Reading,  Speaking  and  2. — C-42,    Fundamental    Mathematics   3 

Writing:    Freshman    English   8  3. — C-5,  The  Humanities   8 

3. — C-6,    Biological    Science    6  4. —  »CY.   121-122,  General  Chemistry  or 

4.— BLY.    161-162,   Biology   Laboratory 4  CY.  109-110,  Elements  of 

5. — BTY.   101-102,  General  Botany  6  Chemistry      6-8 

6. — Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness.....    2  5. — EY.    307,   General    Entomology 3 

6. — Military   Science;   Physical   Fitness 2 

34  7. — Electives    7 

32-34 
^Students  desiring  a  termiiial  course  in  chemistry  should  register  for  CY.   109-110.    Those 
students   requiring  additional  chemistry  in  order  to  complete  their  training   should  register  for 
CY.  121-122. 

k)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Food  Technology  8c  Nutrition. 

Freshman    Year                      Hours  Sophomore  Year                     Hours 

1. — C-6,    Biological    Science    and/or  1. — C-1,   American    Institutions 8 

BTY.    101-102   6-12  2. — *C-4,   Logic   and    Mathematics 6 

2. — C-3,    Reading,    Speaking    and  3. — C-5,  The  Humanities  8 

Writing:    Freshman    English    8  4. — C\'.    123,    Qualitative    Analysis 3 

3. — CY.    121-122,   General   Chemistry 8  5. — Electives  in  Agriculture  or 

4. — Electives  in  Agriculture  or  Basic  Basic    Sciences 3-9 

Sciences     .._ 0-6  6. — Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness —    2 

5. — Military  Science;   Physical  Fitness 2  

30-36 

30-36 
♦Students  qualified  should  take  MS.  105-106. 

1)   For  students  intending  to  major  in  Fruit  Crops — Citrus  Production  or  Fmit  Packing- 
house Management  and  Marketing* — 

Freshman    Year  Hours  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1. — BTY.   101-102,  General  Botany  6  1. — ACY.  208,  Agricultural  Bio- 

2.— CY.    121-122,   General   Chemistry 8  chemistry      3 

3. — C-1,   American    Institutions 8  2. — FC.   201,  Principles  of  Horticulture-  3 

4.— C-3,  Reading,  Speaking  and  3.— BTY.   211,  Elementary  Plant 

Writing:    Freshman    English    ._ 8  Physiology    . — 4 

5. — Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness 2  4. — EY.   203,  Economic  Entomology  3 

5. — C-4,  Logic  and   Mathematics 6 

32  6.— C-5,    The    Humanities 8 

7. — Approved    Electives    6 

8. — Military   Science;  Physical  Fitness —  2 

35 

•Students   electing  Fruit  Packinghouse  Management  and   Marketing  will  take  EH.   255   in 
their  sophomore  year. 

m)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Fruit  Crops  Research — 

Freshman    Year  Hours  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1.— CY.    121-1 2.i,   General    Chemistry  8  1.— CY.    123,   Qualitative   Analysis   3 

2.— MS.    lOi  106.   Basic   Mathematics 8  2.— CY.    331,   Introductory 

3.— BTY.    1011 02,    General    Botany 6  Quantit;itivc  Analysis  4 

4. — C-1,   American    Institutions   8  3. — PS.    201-202,    General    Phvsics   6 

5.— EY.    203,    Economic    Entomology   3  4.— PS.    207-208,   Laboratory   for   PS. 

6.— AG.   301,  Drainage  and  Irrigation  _    3  201-202    _ __ 2 

5.— C-5,  The  Humanities  8 

36  6. — AS.   201,  Principles  of  Agricultural 

Economics    _ 3 

7.— FC.    201,    Principles   of   Horticulture    3 
8. — C-3j  Reading,  Speaking  and 

Writing:    Freshman   English 8 

37 
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n)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Ornamental  Horticulture — 


Freshman    Year 

1. — C-1,   American    Institutions 

2. — CY.    121-122,   General   Chemistry 
3. — C-3,  Reading,  Speaking  and 

Writing:    Freshman    English 

4. — C-4,    Logic    and    Fundamental 

M  a  th  ema  tics      

5. — Electives  in  Agriculture  or 

Basic    Sciences 


Hours 

.    8 


6. — Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness.. 


6 


34 


Sophomore  Year 
1. — C-5,   Humanities 


2. — MS.   325,  Advanced  General 
Mathematics 


3.— HTY,    101  102,    General    Botany.. 
4. — CY.    123,   Qual'tative   Analysis  _ 

5.— PS.   201,   General    Physics 

6. — OH.  201,   Introduction   to 
Ornamental     Horticulture 


Hours 

.    8 

.    3 

6 

.    3 

.    3 


7. — OH.   217,   Plant   Propagation   

8. — Approved    Electives    in    Agriculture 

or    Basic    Scieni  es    

9. — Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness — 


34 


o)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Plant  Pathology — 


Freshman    Year 

1. — C-1,    American    Institutions 

2. — C-3,  Reading,  Speaking  and 

Writing:    Freshman    English 

3. — BTY.   101-102,  General   Botany 

4. — MS.    325-327,  Advanced   General 

Mathematics    

5. — Electives     — — 

6. — Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness.. 


Hours 


6 

4 
2 

34 


Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1.— C-5,  The  Humanities  8 

2.— FH.  or  GN.    133  134,   Language  6 

3.— PS.    201-202.    General    Physics    8 

4.— CY.    121-122,   General   Chemistry  —  8 

5. — Electives     _ 2 

6. — Military   Science;  Physical  Fitness —  2 

34 


p)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Poultry  Husbandry — 


Freshman    Year  Hours 

\. — C-3,  Reading,  Speaking  and 

Writing:    Freshman    English    8 

2.— CY.    121-122,   General   Chemistry  8 

3.— BTY.    101,   General   Botany 3 

4.— BLY.    181,    General    Zoology    — 4 

5. — Electives  in  Agriculture  or  Basic 

Sciences      - — _ 9 

6. — Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness —  2 

34 


•Students  qualified  should  take  MS.  105. 


1.— C-1, 


Sophomore  Year 
American     Institutions 


2. — *C-4,    Logic    and    Mathematics 

3.— C-5,  The   Humanities 

4.— ACY.  208,  Agricultural 

Biochemistry     

5. — PY.  201,  Fundamentals  in 

Poultry     Production 


Hours 
.    8 
.    6 
.    8 


6. — Electives   in   Agriculture  or 
Basic    Sciences 


__    4 


7. — Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness. —     2 

34 


q)  For  students  intending  to  major  in  Vegetable  Crops — 


Freshman    Year 

1. — C-1,   American    Institutions 

2. — C-3,  Reading,  Speaking,  Writing 
3.— CY.  121-122.  General  Chemistry 
4.— C-4  or  C-42  and  MS.  325, 

Mathematics     ._ 

5. — Elective  in   Agriculture  or 

Basic    Science* 


6. — Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness.. 


Hours 
.._    8 


0-3 

.      2 


32-35 


Sophomore  Year 

1. — C-5,    Humanities    _ 

2.— BTY.    101-102.    General    Botany  

3.— ACY.  208,  Agricultural  Bio- 
chemistry       — 

4. — VC.  201,  Principles  of  Horticulture 

5. — VC.    212,   Vegetable   Gardening  

6. — Electives  in   Agriculture  and 

Biisic    Science*    — 

7. — Military   Science;   Physical   Fitness — 


Hours 
8 
6 

3 
3 
3 


34 


•Suggested   Electives    include: 
PS-110,  PY-201, 


C-2,    AL-309,    AS-201,    AY-221,    CY-123,    CY-211,    OH-217, 


Some  variations  from  these  programs  are  desirable  in  the  different  curricula 
of  the  College.  The  curriculum  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  intends  to 
major  should  be  consulted  for  these  details.  At  least  64  academic  hours  which  may 
include  4  hours  of  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower  Division; 
additional  approved  electives  taken  during  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  an  Upper  Division  degree. 

For  desirable  eleaives  in  Agriculture,  students  should  consult  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  they  intend  to  major.  These  electives  during  the  first  two 
years  should  be  distributed  so  as  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  different  phases 
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of  Agriculture,  and  are  limited  to  a  single  course  in  any  one  department.  It  is  re- 
quired that  all  students  graduating  in  Agriculture  take  at  least  one  course  in  each 
of  the  following  departments:  Agricultural  Economics,  Soils,  either  Agronomy,  Food 
Technology  and  Nutrition,  Fruit  Crops,  Ornamental  Horticulture  or  Vegetable 
Crops,  and  either  Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutrition,  Dairy  Science  or  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. All  such  students,  except  those  majoring  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Bacteriology,  shall  also  take  at  least  one  course  in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  in 
Entomology.  Courses  suitable  for  eleaion  in  the  freshman  year  are  AG.  306,  AL. 
309,  AY.  221,  DY.  211,  EY.  203,  FY.  313,  and  PY.  201.  In  the  sophomore 
year  these  may  also  be  elected,  and  in  addition  the  following:  AG.  301,  AS.  201, 
AS.  306,  AY.  324,  CL.  223,  FC.  or  VC.  201,  OH.  201,  PT.  321,  SLS.  301,  and 
SLS.  302. 

VETERINARY  TRAINING  UNDER  REGIONAL  PLAN 

In  accordance  with  the  Regional  Plan  for  Veterinary  Education  a  limited  num- 
ber of  bona  fide  residents  of  Florida  are  admitted  each  fall  to  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  minimum  educational  entrance  requirement  is  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  two  years  of  study  in  an  approved  accredited  College  or  University.  A  total  of 
60  semester  hours  of  college  work  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  point  average 
of  at  least  2.25  which  is  the  approximate  equivalent  of  the  numerical  grade  80. 
Required  subjects  include  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  English,  History,  certain 
Animal  Husbandry  courses  and  electives.  In  addition,  applicants  must  meet  mili- 
tary and  physical  fitness  requirements  in  effect  at  the  institution  attended. 

Pre-veterinary  students  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
before  registering  for  the  pre-veterinary  curriculum. 

Residents  of  Florida  who  will  have  completed  the  pre-veterinary  requirements 
in  June  of  the  year  entrance  into  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  desired  in 
the  fall,  and  who  wish  to  be  included  in  the  State's  list  of  eligibles,  should  address 
inquiries  to: 

Secretary,  Board  of  Control  for  Regional  Education 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  FINE  ARTS 

The  University  College  student  who  plans  to  earn  a  degree  in  the  College  of 
Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  elects  one  of  the  following  basic  programs: 

A. — For  the  degree  in  Architecture — 

Freshman    Year  Hours  Sophomore    Year  Hours 

1.— C-11-12,  American  Institutions  8  1. — C-51-52,   The   Humanities —  8 

2.— C-31-32,  Reading,  Speaking  and  2.— C-61-62,    Biological    Science   6 

Writing:    Freshman    English   8  3.— *»PS.    201-202,    General   Physics   6 

3._»MS.    105-106,  Basic  Mathematics  ...  8  4.— AE.  21 1-212,  Visual  Expression  I,  II  4 

4.— AE.   111-112,  Graphic  Techniques  5.— AE.  231-232,  Elementary 

I,  II   „ 4  Architectural    Design    I,    II   _  6 

5. — AE.    121-122,  The  Building  Arts  6. — AE.   241-242,   Materials  &  Methods 

I,  II    _ 5  of  Construction  I,  II  _ 4 

6.— MY.    161-162,  Miiitary  Science  or  7.— MY.   201-202,  Military  Science  or 

Elective    2  Elective    - - 2 

7.— PL.    101-102,   Physical   Fitness   0  8.— PL.    103-104,   Physical   Fitness 0 

"35  ~36 
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B. — For  the  degree  in  Landscape  Architecture 

Freshman    Year  Hours 

1. — C-11-12,  American  Institutions  8  1. 

2.— C-21,  The  Physical  Sciences  3  2. 

3.— C-31-32,  Reading,   Speaking,  3. 

Writing;    Freshman    English    8  4. 

4. — C-41,    Practical    Logic    - 3  5. 

5.— AE.    111-112,  Graphic  Techniques 

I,    II    4  6. 

6.— AE.    121-122,  The  Building  Arts 

I,    II    5  7. 

7.— MY.    101-102,    Military    2 

8.— PL.  101-102,  Physical  Fitness  0  8. 

—  9. 
33 


Sophomore    Year  Hours 

-C-42,   Fundamental   Mathematics   3 

-C-51-C-52,    The    Humanities    _ 8 

-BTY.   101-102,  General  Botany  6 

-CY.    109,   Elementary   Chemistry   3 

-AE.  211-212,  Visual  Expression 

I,   n  _ 4 

-AE.   231-232,   Elementary  Architec- 
tural  Design   I,   II   _ 6 

-AE.  241,  Materials  and  Methods 

of   Construction,    I    2 

-MY.    201-202,    Military    2 

-PL.   103-104,  Physical  Fitness  0 

34 


C. — For  the  degree  in  Interior  Design — 

Freshman    Year  Hours 

1. — C-11-12,    American    Institutions    8 

2. — C-31-32,  Reading,   Speaking, 

Writing:    Freshman   English   8 

3. — C-41,    Practical    Logic    _ 3 

4. — C-42,    Fundamental    Mathematics 3 

5.— AE.    111-112,  Graphic  Techniques 

I,   II   4 

6.— AE.    121-122,   The  BuHding  Arts 

I,    II    5 

7.— MY.    101-102,    Military    2 

8.— PL.   101-102,  Physical  Fitness  0 

33 


Sophomore    Year  Hours 

I.— C-21-22,   The   Physical    Sciences   6 

2.— C-51-52,   The   Humanities   8 

3.— C-61-62.    The    Biological    Sciences 6 

4. — AE.    211-212,    Graphic    Expression 

I,   II   4 

5. — IR.    231-232,    Elementary    Interior 

Design    I,    II    6 

6. — AE.   241,  Materials  and  Methods 

of    Construction    I    2 

7.— MY.    201-202,    Military    _ 2 

8.— PL.    103-104,   Physical   Fitness   0 

34 


D. — For  the  degree  in  Building  Construction — 


Freshman    Year  Hours 

1. — C-1,    American   Institutions   8  1.- 

2.— C-3,   Freshman   English    8  2.- 

3.— »MS.   105-6,  Basic  Mathematics  8  3.- 

4.— AE.    121,  The  Building  Arts  I  2  4.- 

5.— BCN.   102,  Construction  Drawing  3  5.- 

6.— MY.    101-2,    Military    2  6.- 

7.— PL.    101-2,  Physical  Education  0 

31  8!- 


Sophomore  Year  Hours 

-C-5,    The    Humanities    8 

-C-6,    Biological    Science    6 

-**PS.    201-2,    General    Physics    6 

-BCN.   203,   Construction   Planning 3 

-BCN.    204,   History  of  Building  3 

-BCN.  205,  Basic  Studies  of 

Materials _ _  3 

-BCN.   206,   Construction  Mechanics  3 

-MY.    201-2,    Military    „ 2 

-PL.    103-4,    Physical    Education    0 

34 


*Students  not  qualified  for  MS.   105-6  will  take  C-42   first. 
**Students  not  qualified  for  PS.   201-2  will  take  C-22   first. 


-For  the  degree  in  Art   (Fine  Arts,  History  of  Art,  Crafts,  Advertising  Design, 
Fashion  Illustration,  or  Fashion  Design  and  Construction — 


Hours 


Freshman    Year 

1. — C-11-12 — American     Institutions     8 

2.— C-21-22— The    Physical    Sciences    6 

3. — C-31-32 — Reading,   Speaking   and 

Writing:    Freshman    English    8 

4.— ART.    101-102— Beginning  Design   ...  4 
5.— ART.    103-104— Beginning    Draw- 
ing  and   Painting   4 

6. — Military   Science  or  Elective  2 

7. — Physical   Fitness    0 

32 


Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1. — C-41-42 — Logic  and  Mathematics  6 

2.— C-52-52— The    Humanities    8 

3. — C-61-62 — Biological    Science    6 

4.— ART.    205— Intermediate   Design    2 

5. — ART.   206 — Intermediate  Draw- 
ing  and   Painting   2 

6.— ART.    207-208— Intro,   to  the 

Principles  &  History  of  Art  6 

7. — Military   Science  or  Elective  2 

8. — Physical    Fitness   0 

32 
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F. — For  the  degree  in  Art  Education- 


Freshman  Year 
1. — C-11-12 — American    Institutions   _ 
2.— C-21-22— Tlic    Physical    Sciences    . 
3. — C-31-32 — Reading,   Speaking  and 

Writing:    Freshman    English 

4. — ART,  101  102— Beginning  Design- 
5.— ART.   103-104— Beginning  Draw- 
ing   and    Painting 


6. — Military  Science  or  Elective 
7. — Physical   Fitness 


Hours 
.    8 
.    6 

.    8 
4 

.    4 

.    2 

0 

32 


G. — For  the  degree  in  Music  Education- 


Freshman   Year 
1. — American    Institutions 

2. — The   Physical   Sciences  _ _„ 

3. — Reading,   Speaking  and   Writing: 

Freshman    English 

4. — Logic   and   Mathematics  

5. — Applied  Music  in  Courses 

below     100    __. 

6. — Ensemble 


Hours 


7. — Military    Science   or    Elective 
8. — Physical   Fitness 


2 
2 
2 
0 

34 


Sophomore  Year 
-C-41-42 — Logic  and   Mathematics 

-C-51-52— The    Humanities    

-C-61-62 — Biological    Science    

-ART.    205 — Intermediate    Design 
-ART.    206 — Intermediate    Draw- 
ing  and    Painting 

-EDF.    225— Children   &   Culture 
-EDF.   245— Human  Growth  & 
Development 


-Military   Science  or  Elective 
-Physical   Fitness   


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7.— 
8.— 
9.— 


Sophomore  Year 

-The   Humanities   

-Biological    Science    

-EDF.    225 

-EDF.    245 

-MISC.     101-102 


Applied   Music  in   Courses 

above     100 

Ensemble 


Military  Science  or  Elective 
Physical   Fitness   


Hours 
_    6 
-    8 
_    6 
_    2 

_  2 
.     3 

_  3 
_  2 
_    0 

32 


Hours 
.  8 
.  6 
.  3 
.  3 
.    6 

.  4 

.  2 

.  2 

.  0 

34 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

University  College  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should: 

1.  Complete  with  satisfaaory  grades  each  of  the  "C"  courses  of  the  Lower 
Division  or  acceptable  equivalent  courses.  (The  University  College  counselor  can 
explain  what  are  acceptable  equivalent  courses.)  This  should  be  the  first  concern 
of  future  Arts  and  Sciences  students. 

2.  During  their  first  semester  or  as  soon  as  they  have  selected  a  major  field, 
they  should  consult  with  the  advisor  for  the  proposed  major  department.  (The 
name,  office  address,  and  counseling  hours  of  these  advisers  are  available  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  College  office,  103  Anderson  Hall.) 

3.  Begin  their  foreign  language  requirement  while  registered  in  the  University 
College. 

4.  Use  the  balance  of  their  elective  opportunities  in  the  Lower  Division  in  tak- 
ing a  selection  of  100  and  200  level  courses  in  several  Arts  and  Sciences  depart- 
ments. Arts  and  Sciences  courses  numbered  300  or  above  are  not  available  to  Lower 
Division  students  except  with  written  permission  from  the  department  offering  such 
courses. 

5.  Study  the  material  on  admission,  advisement  panel,  and  requirements  for 
degrees  under  the  Arts  and  Sciences  seaion  of  this  catalog. 


PRE-MEDICAL  OR  PRE-DENTAL  STUDENTS 

Medical  schools  the  country  over  require  for  admission  usually  a  minimum  of 
three  years  (90  semester  hours)  and  dental  schools  require  a  minimum  of  two  years 
(60  semester  hours).    The  subjeas  which  most  catalogs  list  are: 
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Vre-medical  Pre-dental 

6  semester  hours  of  English  6  semester  hours  of  English 

8  semester  hours  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  6  semester  hours  of  Biology 

8  semester  hours  of  Organic  Chemistry  6  semester  hour*  cf  Physics 

8  semester  hours  of  Physics  8  semester  hours  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

8   semester  hours  of  Biology  4  semester  hours  of  Organic  Chemistry 

6  semester  hours  of  French  or  German  30  semester  hours  of  Electives 
40-50  semester  hours  of  Electives 

These  specific  subjeas  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  a  regular  University  College 
program.  Catalogs  of  medical  schools  are  kept  at  the  University  College  Office  and 
at  the  Pre-Professional  Counseling  Office,  (12-B  Flint  Hall). 

Not  all  applicants  who  meet  the  minimum  requirements  are  accepted.  The 
ratio  varies  from  1  in  5  to  1  in  30.  Excellent  grades  in  the  preparatory  subjects 
are  essential. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  University  of  Florida  Medi- 
cal College  is  to  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  catalog. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
To  enter  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  students  are  required  to 
complete  the  curriculum  below  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  each  of  the  courses  or 
areas  of  knowledge  listed  including  the  following: 

ES.  201-202. — Basic  Economics 

ATG.   211-212. — Elementary   Accountiiig 

ES.  203. Elementary  Statistics 

MS.   208. — Business   Mathematics 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester                      Hours  Second  Semester                      Hours 

1. — American    Institutions 4  1. — American    Instiutions   4 

»2. — The    Physical    Sciences 3  »2.— The   Physical    Sciences 3 

•3. — Logic   or    Mathematics   _ _     3  *3. — Logic  or  Mathematics  3 

4. — Reading,   Speaking   and  Writing:  4. — Reading,   Speaking   and  Writing: 

Freshman  English 4  Freshman  English 4 

5. — Approved   Electives   3  5. — Approved   Electives   ._ 3 

Military  Science;   Physical  Fitness.-     1  Military   Science;  Physical  Fitness..  1 

lTl8  15-18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1. — Accounting 3  1. — Accounting 3 

2. — Economics 3  2. — Economics 3 

3.— The   Humanities   —     4  3.— The    Humanities 4 

4. — Biological   Science 3  4. — Biological   Science 3 

5.— Statistics  or   MS   208   3-4  5.— MS  208  or  Statistics  3-4 

Military   Science;   Physical  Fitness 1                   Military  Science;   Physical  Fitness —  1 

l7-18  17-18 

*A  student  veho  has  had  three  or  more  years  of  mathematics  and  science  in  preparato^ 
school  and  whose  standings  on  the  placement  tests  indicate  superior  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing at  these  levels  may  substitute  one  of  the  introductory  basic  sciences  for  the  general  Physical 
Science  course   (C-2)   and  Basic  Mathematics  for  Logic  and  Fundamental  Mathematics. 

At  least  sixty-four  semester  hours,  which  may  include  four  hours  of  Military  Science,  are 
required  to  complete  the  Lower  Division. 
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COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  IN 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

The  following  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Business  Administration  may 
be  taken  by  students  in  the  University  College:  ATG.  211-212,  Elementary  Ac- 
counting; ATG.  214,  Federal  Income  Taxes  for  Individuals;  ES.  203,  Elementary 
Statistics;  ES.  201-202,  Basic  Economics;  ES.  208,  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States;  ES.  210,  Machine  Technology  in  American  Life;  ES.  246,  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics; ES.  296,  Industry  and  Trade  of  Latin  America;  FI.  260,  Fundamentals  of 
Insurance;  MGT.  101,  Introduction  to  Business;  MGT.  204,  Business  Ethics;  MGT. 
271,  Principles  of  Management;  MKG,  231,  Principles  of  Marketing;  MKG.  233, 
Salesmanship;  RE.  291,  Real  Estate  Fundamentals;  and  RE.  295,  Housing  and 
Home  Ownership. 

It  is  anticipated  that  some  students  who  do  not  plan  a  four-year  program  will 
elect  to  take  many  of  these  courses  or  to  arrange  a  program  of  two  years  or  less  in 
length  in  which  many  of  these  courses  would  be  included.  Also  some  students  not 
headed  for  the  College  of  Business  Administration  may  wish  to  elect  one  or  more 
of  these  courses. 

EDUCATION 

University  College  students  working  toward  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion should  pursue  one  of  the  following  programs: 

BASIC  PROGRAM 
(Except  Agricultural   Education) 
Freshman  Year  Credits  Sophomore  Year  Credits 

1. — American  Institutions  _ 8  1. — The    Humanities    8 

2. — The   Physical   Sciences   6  2. — Biological   Science ....„     6 

3. — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing:  3. — Logic  or  Mathematics  _ 3 

Freshman  English  _ 8  4. — Military  Science  or  Electives  2 

4. — Logic  or  Mathematics  3  5. — Electives    (approved)    _ _   12 

5. — Military  Science  or  Electives 2  6. — Physical    Fitness    0 

6. — Electives  (from  list  below)  6-8  

7. — Physical    Fitness    0  31 

33-35 
Electives: 

Art  Education:    EDF  245-225;  ART  101,  102,  103.  104,  206;  SCA  253. 
Elementary   Education:     EDF  245-225;   MSC   161    (Prerequisites:    MSC   160  or  pass  music 
skills  test);  PHA  361;  SCA  253. 

Industrial  Arts  Education:    EDF  245-225;  IN  102. 

Music   Education:     EDF   245-225;   MSC    101,    102;   4   credits  in  ensemble,  4   credits  in   ap- 
plied music. 

Physical   Education   for  Men:     EDF  245-225;   PHA   251,  291,  283,  284,  287. 

Physical   Education   for  Women:     EDF  245-225;   PHA  251,  291,  252,   253,  254,  255,  256, 
257,   258. 

Secondary   Education:     EDF  245-225;   electives   should  include  9  hours  of  basic  courses  in 
the   teaching   field   and   an  approved   elective  in  the  Human  Adjustment   area. 

In  Secondary  Education  and  Industrial  Arts  Education,  3  hours  in  the  Human 
Adjustment  area,  other  than  C-41,  are  required.  These  electives  may  be  taken 
either  in  the  University  College  or  in  the  College  of  Education. 

BASIC  PROGRAM  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Freshman   Year                       Credits  Sophomore  Year                       Credits 

1. — American  Institutions  8  1. — Practical   Logic    3 

2. — Reading,   Speaking   and  Writing:  2. — Fundamental  Mathematics  3 

Freshman  English  „.... „     8  3.— The    Humanities 8 

3.— Biological   Science  6  4.— BTY.   101-102,  General  Botany  6 

4.— AY.   221,  General   Field  Crops  3  5.— CY.  109-110,  Elements  of  Chemistry...  6 

5. — PY.  201,  Fundamentals  in  6. — DY.  211,  Principles  of  Dairying  3 

Poultry   Production   3  7.— VC.   202,  Vegetable  Gardening  3 

6.— Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness  2  8. — Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness  2 

30  34 
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ENGINEERING 

The  program  for  first  and  second  year  students  expecting  to  earn  a  degree  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  is  as  follows: 

First  Semester                       Credits  Second  Semester                       Credits 

1. — C-11,    American    Institutions   4  1. — C-12,  American  Institutions  4 

»2.— C-21,  The  Physical  Sciences  3  *2.— C-22,    The    Physical    Sciences    3 

3. — C-31,   Reading,   Speaking   and  3. — C-32,   Reading,   Speaking   and 

Writing:   Freshman  English  4  Writing:    Freshman    English                      4 

»4.— C-42,  Fundamental  Mathematics  3  *4.— C-41,   Practical   Logic  ..     3 

5. — MY.    101,   Military    Science   1  5. — MS.  105,  Basic  Mathematics              _     4 

6. — PL.    101,   Physical  Fitness  0  6. — MY.    102,   Military   Science                      1 

7.— PL.  102,  Physical  Fitness                   _     0 

15  

19 


Third  Semester 


Credits 


Fourth  Semester 


Credits 


1. — MS.   106,  Basic  Mathematics  4 

2.— CY.  217,  General  Chemistry 

and  Qualitative   Analysis  4 

3.— C-51,  The  Humanities  4 

**4. — EGR.  181,  Engineering  Drawing  ...  3 

5.— MY.  201,  Military  Science  1 

6.— PL.    103,   Physical  Fitness  0 

16 


1.— MS.   353,  Differential  Calculus  .....  4 
2.— CY.  218.  General  Chemistry 

and  Qualitative  Analysis  _  4 

3.— C-52,  The  Humanities  _ 4 

M.— EGR.    182,   Descriptive   Geometry...  3 

5.  —  MY.    202,    Military    Science 1 

6.— PL.    104,   Physical  Fitness  _  0 

16 


*In  cases  where  students,  on  the  basis  of  superior  placement  test  grades,  are  allowed  to 
omit  starred  courses,  they  will  need  to  take  an  equivalent  amount  of  more  advanced  work  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

**Drawing  equipment  required  for  EGR.  181,  EGR.  182,  and  subsequent  courses  cost  ap- 
proximately thirty  dollars.  i-c  j 

Students  whose  records  in  the  University  College  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  qualifaed 
to   take   the   professional   courses   in   Engineering   will   not  be   admitted   to   the  College  of   Engi- 


FORESTRY 

The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  planning  to  earn  a  degree  in  the 
School  of  Forestry  is  as  follows:* 


Freshman  Year  Credits 

1. — C-1,  American  Institutions 8 

2. — C-3,  Reading,  Speaking 

and    Writing    8 

*3.— MS.    325-327,   Advanced  General 

Math     6 

4.— BTY.  101-102,  Botany  6 

5.— FY.  220,  Introduction  to  Forestry...  2 

6. — Military    Science   _ - 2 

Physical   Fitness   0 

32 


Sophomore  Year  Credits 

1.— C-5,    Humanities - 8 

2.— CY.    121-122,   General   Chemistry   8 

3. — ES.  201,  Basic  Economics  3 

4.— SCH.  201,  Effective  Speaking  3 

5.— FY.  226-227,  Dendrology 4 

6. — FY.  222,  Forest  Drawing  1 

7. — Electives  - - 3 

8. — Military    Science   2 

Physical   Fitness   _ —  0 

32 


*Preforestry   students   will  consult  with   advisers  in  the   School  of  Forestry. 
•♦Students  not  qualified  for  MS.  325-327  wUl  take  C-42  first. 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Advertising,  Journalism,  or 
Communications : 


Freshman  Year  Credits 

1. — American  Institutions  _ 8 

2. — The  Physical   Sciences   _ 6 

3. — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing: 

Freshman  English  8 

4. — Logic   and   Mathematics  6 

5.— COM.    118 3 

6. — Military   Science  or  Elective  2 

Physical   Fitness    - 0 

33 


Sophomore  Year  Credits 

1. — The   Humanities   8 

2. — Biological   Science  - - - - -  6 

3.— ART.  101  2 

4.— ES.    201    3 

5.— COM.   201 3 

6.— COM.  212   (Radio-TV  Majors  only)...  3 

7.— SCH.  200  (Radio-TV  Majors  only) 2 

8. — SCH.   201    (Journalism-Advertising 

Majors  only)  — 3 

9. — Military   Science  or  Elective  2 

Physical    Fitness    _ 0 

Electives  —  2-4 

31 
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LAW 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  must  have  received  before 
admission  a  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  of  approved 
standing  except  as  stated  in  the  description  of  the  College  of  Law  in  this  Catalog. 

Although  no  particular  courses  are  prerequisites,  a  student  preparing  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College  of  Law  should  obtain  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  basic 
comprehensive  courses  and  should  take  also  at  least  an  academic  year's  work  in 
each  of  the  following  general  fields:  Accounting,  Economies,  English,  American 
History,  English  History  and  Political  Science.  Since  concepts  expressed  in  words 
are  tools  of  the  legal  profession,  it  is  essential  that  a  student  be  able  to  read  rapidly 
and  meaningfully  and  to  write  clearly  and  concisely.  Courses  requiring  the  rapid 
assimilation  and  digestion  of  written  materials  and  courses  in  expository  writing 
therefore  are  recommended. 

NURSING 

The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  planning  to  earn  a  degree  in  the 
College  of  Nursing  should  be: 


Freshman  Year 

C-1,    American    Institutions    

C-21,  The  Physical  Sciences  _ 

C-3,   Reading,    Speaking   and   Writing 

C-4,  Logic  and  Mathematics  

C-61,   Biological    Science   _ 

NSG-101,   Introduction   to   Nursing  „... 
NSG-111,   Introduction   to  Nursing 

Functions    

Physical   Education   - 


Hours 

.  8 

.  3 

.  8 

.  6 

.  3 

_  3 

.      3 
.     0 

34 


Sophomore  Year 
C-5,  The  Humanities 


Hours 


C-22,  The  Physical  Sciences 3 

FAM-213,  The  Child  in  the  Home 3 

BCY-300,  Bacteria  in  Evervday  Life  3 

""  ~ 4 

3 


NSG-221,  Nursing  Skills  Laboratory 

C-62,   Biological   Science   _ _ 

FAM-I50,  Nutritive  Requirements  for 

H  ca  1  th    _ _.. - __ 

NSG-230,  Medical  &  Surgical  Nursing... 
NSG-231,   Medical   &   Surgical  Nursing 

Laboratory     

Physical   Education    _ __ 


34 


PHARMACY 

In  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical 
Education,  all  students  expecting  to  earn  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Pharmacy  must  be 
enrolled  in  one  or  more  Pharmacy  courses  for  a  minimum  of  three  academic  years 
or  a  total  of  twenty-seven  months.  This  regulation  applies  regardless  of  the  nun> 
ber  of  studies  completed  in  other  fields.  Upon  enrolling  in  Pharmacy  courses  for 
the  first  time  students  must  sign  the  register  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.   Students  are  advised  to  pursue  the  following  program: 


Freshman  Year  and  Summer  Session 

C-11-12,    American    Institutions   

C-3 1-32,    Freshman    English   

C-41,    Practical    Logic 


C-42,   Fundamental   Mathematics  

C-51,   The    Humanities    

C-6I-62,  Biological  Science  

CY.   121-2,  General  Chemistry  _ _. 

PHY.    106,   Pharmaceutical  Calculations.. 
Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness  -.... 


Hours 

.  8 

.  8 

.  3 

.  3 

.  4 

.  6 

.  8 

.  2 

.  2 

44 


Sophomore  Year 

C-52,  The  Humanities 

PS.    201-2,   General   Physics 


PS.    207-8,   Physics   Laboratory 

PGY.    221-2,    Practical    Pharmacognosy. 

PHY.  223-4,  Galenical  Pharmacy 

CY.    123,  Qualitative  Analysis  

CY.   331,  Quantitative  Analysis 

Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness  2 

33 


Hours 
4 
6 
2 
6 
6 
3 
4 


Only  students  having  an  average  of  C  or  higher  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy and/or  pharmacy  courses  in  the  Upper  Division.  In  addition,  all  pre-pharmacy  students 
must  have  grades  of  C  or  higher  in  each  of  the  following  courses:  C-42.  CY.  121,  CY.  122, 
PGY.  221,  PGY,  222,  PHY.  106,  PHY.  223,  and  PHY.  224. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

University  College  students  expecting  to  earn  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Health  should  pursue  one  of  the  following  programs: 

A. — For  men  intending  to  major  in  Physical  Education — 


Freshman  Year  Credits 

C-11-12 — American   Institutions 8 

C-31-32 — Reading,   Speaking   and 

Writing    _ 8 

C-41-42 — Logic    and    Mathematics   —  6 

PHA.   284— Team   Games   for  Men  2 

PHA.  287 — Gymnastics  for  Men  2 

Approved    Electives    _ _ _ 4 

Military   Science;   Physical   Fitness   2 

32 


Sophomore  Year  Credits 

C-21-22 — The   Physical    Sciences   6 

C-51-52— The  Humanities  8 

C-61-62  —  Biological    Science   -..     6 


PHA.  251 — Square  and  Social  Dance  — 

PHA.  283— Track  and  Bascbnll  

EDF.   225— Children   and   Culture  „„ 

EDF.  245 — Aspects  of  Human  Growth 

and   Development  _ 

Military   Science;   Physical   Fitness   


2 
2 
3 

3 

2 

32 


B. — For  women  intending  to  major  in  Physical  Education- 


Credits 


Freshman   Year 

C-11-12 — American   Institutions  8 

C-31-32 — Reading,   Speaking   and 

Writing    8 

C-41-42 — Logic    and    Mathematics   6 

PHA.  251— Square  and  Social  Dance 2 

PHA.   253— Team   Sports  for  Women 2 

PHA.    255 — Individual    and   Dual    Sports 

for  Women  _ _ 2 

PHA.  257 — Gymnastics  for  Women  1 

Approved     Electives     3 

Physical  Fitness  . —  0 


32 


Sophomore  Year  Credits 

C-21-22 — The    Physical    Sciences 6 

C-51-52— The  Humanities  8 

C-61-62 — Biological    Science   6 

PHA.  252 — Modern  Dance _ _  1 

PHA.  254 — Team   Sports  for  Women  —  2 
PHA.  256 — Swimming  and  Diving 

for  Women  _ 1 

PHA.  258— Tennis  and  Golf  for  Women  2 

EDF.    225— Children    and    Culture   3 

EDF.   245 — Aspects   of   Human   Growth 

and  Development  3 

Physical  Fitness  .._ 0 

32 


C. — For  men  and  women  intending  to  major  in  Health  Education — 


Freshman  Year 

C-11-12 — American   Institutions  

C-31-32 — Reading,   Speaking   and 

Writing    _ 

C-41-42 — Logic  and  Mathematics  _. 

EDF.   245 — Aspects   of   Human   Growth 

and  Develocment  

PHA.  261 — Personal  Hygiene  

Approved  Electives  _ 

Military  Science  or  Electives 

Physical  Fitness  _ 


Credits 

.     8 

.     8 
.     6 

.  3 

.  3 

.  2 

-  2 

.  0 

32 


Sophomore  Year 

C-51-52 — The  Humanities  

C-61-62 — Biological  Science  — 

»CY.    121-122— General    Chemistry 
SY.  201 — Sociological  Foundation 
of  Modern  Life  — 

EDF.  225— Children  and  Culture  

SY.  244 — Marriage  and  the  Family 

Military  Science  or  Electives  — 

Physical  Fitness  


Credits 
.....     8 


3 
3 
3 
1 
0 

32 


♦Students  planning  to  major  in  Health  Education  must  take  CY.  121-122.  Students  whose 
high  school  records  and  placement  tests  indicate  satisfactory  preparation  may  substitute  CY. 
121-122  for  C-21-22.  Others  should  take  C-21,  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  which  they  may 
enter  CY.  121. 


D. — For  men  and  women  intending  to  major  in  Recreation — 


Credits 


Freshman  Year 

C-11-12 — American   Institutions  8 

C-31-32 — Reading,    Speaking   and 

Writing    8 

C-41-42 — Logic    and   Mathematics   6 

PHA.  284— Team  Games  for  Men  or 

PHA.   253— Team  Sports 

for  Women  _ 2 

PHA.  255— Individual  and  Dual 

Sports  for  Women  2-0 

EDF.  245 — Aspects  of  Human  Growth 

and  Development 3 

Military  Science  or  Electives 3-5 

Physical  Fitness  0 

32 


Sophomore  Year  Credits 

C-21-22 — The  Physical  Sciences 6 

C-51-52— The    Humanities    _ 8 

C-61-62 — Biological    Science   6 

PHA.  251— Folk,  Social  and  Tap 

Dance   - 2 

SY.  201 — Sociological  Foundation 

of  Modern  Life  _ 3 

PHA.  283— Track  and  Baseball  or 

PHA.   258— Tennis   and 

Golf   for    Women 2 

Military  Science  or  Electives 5 

Physical  Fitness  0 

32 
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E. — For  men  and  women  intending  to  major  in  Physical  Therapy — 


Freshman  Year  Credits 

C-11-12 — American  Institutions  8 

C-31-32 — Reading,   Speaking  and 

Writing 8 

C-41-42 — Logic   and   Mathematics   _ 6 

C-61-62 — Biological    Science   6 

BLY.    161-162— Biology   Laboratory  - 4 

Military   Science  or  Electives  2 

Physical  Fitness _ 0 

34 


Sophomore  Year  Credits 

»CY.    121-122— General   Chemistry   8 

C-5 1-52— The  Humanities  _ _  8 

PHA.  295 — Introduction  to  Physical 

Therapy    _ 2 

PSY.    201— General   Psychology  3 

PSY.  205— Social  Psychology  or  PSY. 
202 — Personality  Develop- 
ment or  PSY.  211— Psy- 
chological Measurement  .„ 3 

Approved  Electives  _ 6 

Military  Science  or  Electives  2 

Physical  Fitness  0 

32 

*Students  planning  to  major  in  Physical  Therapy  must  take  CY.  121-122.  Students  whose 
high  school  records  and  placement  tests  indicate  satisfactory  preparation  may  substitute  CY. 
121-122  for  C-21-22.  Others  should  take  C-21,  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  which  they  may 
enter  CY.   121. 
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The  Upper  Division 

>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

College  of  Agriculture 

THE  College  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  three  units,  namely,  1. 
Instruction,  2.  Research  (Agricultural  Experiment  Station),  and  3.  Extension 
(Agricultural  Extension  Service).  The  Instructional  Division  (The  College 
proper)  is  made  up  of  departments  in  the  College  devoted  to  the  various  phases 
of  technical  and  practical  agricultural  work.  The  work  of  these  departments  is 
closely  related,  and  the  aim  of  the  College  is  to  afford  students  the  best  possible 
training  for  service  in  agriculture. 

The  departments  in  the  College  are:  Agricultural  Chemistry  (administered 
jointly  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricul- 
tural Education  (administered  jointly  with  the  College  of  Education),  Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutrition,  Baaeriology,  Bot- 
any, Dairy  Science,  Entomology,  Food  Technology  and  Nutrition,  Fruit  Crops,  Orna- 
mental Horticulture,  Plant  Pathologj',  Poultry  Husbandry,  Soils,  Vegetable  Crops, 
and  Veterinary  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

To  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture  students  are  required  to  present  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  from  the  University  College,  or  its  equivalent  in  credits  from 
other  institutions.  Students  should  have  completed  the  course  indicated  in  the  pro- 
gram for  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  University  College.  Curricula  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  should  be  referred  to  for  some 
special  requirements. 

DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  is  awarded  to  students  who 
complete  68  hours  of  work  in  the  Upper  Division,  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
one  of  the  several  curricula  in  Agriculture.  The  following  curricula  in  agriculture 
are  offered : 

Agricultural   Chemistry  Food  Technology  and  Nutrition 

Agricultural   Economics  Fruit  Crops 
Agricultural  Education  Citrus  Production 

Agricultural  Engineering  Fruit  Crops  Research 

Agronomy  Fruit   Packinghouse  Management 

Agronomy  and   Marketing 

General  Agriculture  Ornamental   Horticulture 

Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutrition  Plant  Pathology 

Bacteriology  Poultry  Husbandry 

Botany  Soils 
Dairy  Science  Soil  Fertility  and  Management 

Dairy  Husbandry  Soil  Chemistry  and  Microbiology 

Dairy  Manufactures  Soil   Surveying 

Entomology  Vegetable  Crops 

These  curricula  offer  the  student  opportunity  for  study  along  many  lines  of 
agriculture.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  student  to  go  into  that  branch 
for  which  he  has  special  ability,  and  will  prepare  him  to  meet  the  problems  which 
arise  in  that  field.  The  great  practical  value  of  these  curricula  is  shown  by  those 
who  have  completed  them  and  have  gone  back  to  the  farm,  grove  or  ranch,  and 
also  by  those  who,  upon  graduation,  have  gone  into  the  agricultural  industries  and 
professions. 
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In  addition  to  laboratory  work  at  the  College,  field  trips  and  travel  courses  are 
arranged  so  that  students  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  various  commercial  enter- 
prises throughout  the  state.  Visits  to  farms,  groves,  ranches,  packing  houses,  pro- 
cessing plants,  stock  shows,  markets,  phosphate  plants,  fertilizer  factories  and  other 
agricultural  industries  have  proved  to  be  particularly  valuable  when  made  by  stu- 
dents in  company  with  professors  from  the  College. 

A  minimum  of  20  semester  hours  in  one  department  or  in  closely  related 
departments  is  required  for  a  major.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  majors  (or  his  appointee)  will  act  as  the  student's  adviser,  assist  the  student 
in  arranging  his  course  of  study,  and  make  necessary  recommendations  to  the  Dean. 
The  student's  courses  for  each  semester  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and 
the  department  head. 

If  a  student  anticipates  pursuing  graduate  work,  he  will  find  it  helpful  to  elect 
as  many  basic  courses  as  possible,  such  as  chemistry,  biology,  mathematics,  botany, 
physics,  economics,  and  a  language.  If  he  does  not  expect  to  take  up  graduate  study, 
he  will  find  it  profitable  to  elect  as  much  technical  agriculture  as  possible  in  depart- 
ments related  to  his  major  work. 

It  is  required  that  all  students  graduating  in  Agriculture  take  at  least  one 
course  in  each  of  the  following  departments:  Agricultural  Economics,  Soils,  either 
Agronomy,  Food  Technology  and  Nutrition,  Fruit  Crops,  Ornamental  Horticulture 
or  Vegetable  Crops,  and  either  Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutrition,  Dairy  Science  or 
Poultry  Husbandry.  All  such  students  except  those  majoring  in  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry or  Bacteriology,  shall  also  take  at  least  one  course  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
and  in  Entomology. 

The  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  offers  service  courses,  but  no  curriculum 
leading  to  a  degree.  Students  interested  in  a  degree  in  this  field  should  consult  with 
the  Dean  regarding  courses  which  are  acceptable  substitutes  for  requirements  in 
certain  schools  of  veterinary  medicine. 

CREDIT  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORK 

By  previous  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  Dean,  stu- 
dents may,  during  their  course  of  study,  do  practical  work  under  competent  super- 
vision in  any  recognized  agricultural  or  related  pursuit,  and  upon  returning  to  the 
College  and  rendering  a  satisfactory  written  report  showing  faithful  service,  will  be 
entitled  to  one  credit  for  each  month  of  such  work.  Such  credits  may  not  total 
more  than  three.  Practical  work  is  especially  important  for  students  who  have  no 
farm  experience.  Even  though  they  cannot  procure  employment  under  such  compe- 
tent supervision  as  will  give  college  credit,  they  should  secure  work  along  the  line 
in  which  they  are  majoring.  Faculty  members  will  assist  as  much  as  possible  in  se- 
curing such  vacation  employment. 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  POSITIONS  IN  THE  CITRUS  INDUSTRY 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Lake  Alfred,  a 
limited  number  of  graduates  are  enabled  to  obtain  practical  training  for  positions 
in  the  citrus  industry.  Applicants  accepted  for  this  additional  training  serve  for 
nominal  compensation  as  laboratory  and  field  assistants  at  the  Station,  and  are  ac- 
cepted upon  the  basis  of  their  ability,  training,  and  adaptability  for  the  work.  The 
program  of  training  includes  work  in  the  fields  of  produa'ion  and  of  processing 
and  ordinarily  is  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  either  field. 
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In  the  field  of  produaion,  each  trainee  serves  for  approximately  six  months  in 
each  of  four  phases  of  the  work,  namely,  soils  and  biochemistry,  entomology,  pa- 
thology, and  fruit  handling.  In  the  field  of  processing  there  are  likewise  four  phases 
of  work,  namely,  bacteriological  control  work,  chemical  control  work,  mechanical 
operation,  and  by-products. 

Since  this  program  is  to  provide  practical  training,  it  is  considered  supple- 
mentary to  the  regular  undergraduate  citrus  curriculum.  Consequently  no  college 
credit  is  assigned,  but  upon  recommendation  of  the  Vice-Director  of  the  Station  and 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  an  appropriate  certificate  is  awarded  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  training  period. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

All  applicants  completing  the  residence  requirements  for  a  degree  are  eligible 
for  consideration  for  honors  and  high  honors.  In  computing  honor  point  averages 
the  work  accepted  in  the  Upper  Division,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  counted. 

To  graduate  with  honors  a  student  must  have  an  honor  point  average  of  3-3 
or  above  and  be  recommended  by  the  Dean. 

To  graduate  with  high  honors  a  student  must  have  an  honor  point  average  of 
3.5  or  above,  be  in  the  highest  10  percent  of  his  class,  and  be  recommended  by  the 
head  of  the  department  and  by  the  Dean. 

CURRICULA 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  gen- 
eral training  in  this  field  of  chemistry.  Sufficient  specialization  is  afforded  to  pre- 
pare students  to  take  positions  as  research  workers  in  state  or  federal  laboratories 
concerned  with  agricultural  or  biochemical  problems.  Other  opportunities  for  grad- 
uates are  to  pursue  work  on  an  advanced  degree  or  take  positions  as  control  chem- 
ists in  the  food  processing,  feed,  or  fertilizer  industries. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course                   First  Semester                   Credits  Course                Second  Semester                Credits 

CY.  301 — Organic  Chemistry  4  CY.   302 — Organic  Chemistry  4 

MS.   353— Differential  Calculus 4  MS.   354— Integral  Calculus 4 

PS.    201— General    Physics   3  PS.  202— General  Physics 3 

PS.  207 — Laboratory  for  Physics 1  PS.  208 — Laboratory  for  Physics 1 

BCY.   305 — Basic   Introductory  *Electives    6 

Bacteriology   3  

BCY.  307 — Introductory  Bacteriology  18 

Laboratory    1 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

ACY.   531 — Agricultural   Analysis   4  ACY.   532 — Agricultural  Analysis 4 

CY.   401— Physical    Chemistry    3  CY.   402— Physical    Chemistry 3 

CY.  405— Physical    Chemistry   1  CY.  406— Physical    Chemistry   1 

CY.  415— Biochemistry 3  CY.  482— Chemical    Literature    1 

♦Electives 6  SCH.   201— Effective  Speaking 3 

*EIectives    6 

17  

18 
•Suggested  electives:   AS.  201,  AL.  312,  AL.  427,  BCY.  402,  BCY.  403,  FT.  301,  FT.  302, 
SLS.  301. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Economics  provides  a  student  with  training  in 
the  application  of  basic  economic  principles  in  produaion  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products,  the  formulation  of  agricultural  policies  and  the  execution  of  local, 
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state,  and  federal  farm  programs.  By  choosing  appropriate  electives  within  this  cur- 
riculum students  may  prepare  themselves  to  become  ( 1 )  owners  or  managers  of 
firms  that  produce,  process,  or  market  agricultural  commodities;-  (2)  teachers  or 
research  workers  (after  acquiring  advanced  degrees);  (3)  employees  of  business 
firms  handling  agricultural  products;  and  (4)  public  servants  in  the  capacity  of 
farm  management  or  marketing  specialists,  commodity  analysts,  market  news  re- 
porters, inspectors,  credit  analysts,  etc.  To  qualify  for  graduate  assistantships,  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  civil  service  positions,  and  industrial  research  workers,  agricultural 
economics  majors  are  generally  required  to  have  at  least  24  semester  hours  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  including  2  semesters  training  in  Statistics. 

JUNIOR  YEAR* 

Coitrse  First  Semester  Credits  Cotirse  Second    Semester  Credits 

AS.   306 — Farm    Management    or  AS.   306 — Farm   Management  or 

AS.   308— Marketing    3  AS.   308    Marketing  3 

AS.   310 — Agricultural  Agricultural  tconomics 

Statistics    _ _     3  Electives  3 

Other    Agriculture^    6  Other    Agriculture'  6 

Electives-    _ 5  Electives^  5 

17  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Agricultural  Economics  Agricultural   Economics 

Electives    6  Electives    6 

ES.  407 — Economic   Principles  ES.  409 — Comparative  Economic 

and  Problems  „ 3  Systems'    „ _ 3 

Other    Agriculture^    _ _ „ 3  Electives-    _ 8 

Electives  -     5 


17 


17 


*Students  who  have  not  completed  AS.  201,  ES.  201,  and  ATG.  211  or  AS.  303,  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  these  coiurses  in  their  junior  year. 

'A  minimum  of  15  hours  of  technical  agricultural  subjects  is  recommended  from  the 
following  courses:  AG.  301,  AG.  303  or  AG.  306;  AL.  309;  AY.  221  or  AY.  324;  EY.  203; 
PT.    321;   FC.   201,  VC.   201,  VC.   212   or  FC.   341;   SLS.   301;  FY.   313. 

-Electives  may  be  chosen  in  agricultural  or  non-agricultural  subjects.  The  non-agricultural 
subjects  especially  recommended  are  mathematics,  accounting,  economics,  public  speaking,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  agricultural  journalism  and  political  slilikc 

'  Recommended  for  all  students  majoring  in  Agricultural  Economics.  Graduate  students 
who  have  not  completed  ES.  407,  ES.  409  and  AS.  411,  or  their  equivalents,  in  their  under- 
graduate study  will  be  required  to  take  these  courses  or  their  equivalents  in  their  graduate  pro- 
gram. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Education  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to 
be  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  as  provided  for  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts.    Since  the  teaching  in  such  positions  covers  all  phases  of  agri- 
culture, the  curriculum  contains  courses  from  most  agricultural  departments. 

Students  desiring  to  register  are  advised  to  take  the  program  of  study  recom- 
mended in  the  University  College  for  Agricultural  Education. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
Course  First   Semester  Credits       Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

AG.303— Farm   Shop  3  AS.   306— Farm    Management    -     3 

FT.  230— Food  Technology  and  Nutrition       3  AL.   314— Livestock    Judging    2 

FY.    313 — Farm    Forestrv    3  AG.   306 — Farm    Machinery    3 

AL.   309— General   Animal   Husbandry 3  EDS.   305— The  Secondary  School 

EDF.  245— Human   Growth  Today    3 

and  Development  3  EDV.   303 — General  Methods  in 

EDV.   306 — Vocational   Education   3  Agricultiure    - - 3 

Electives    2 

18  

16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

SLS.   301— Soils 3  SLS.   302— SoQ   Fertility   - 3 

EY.   203— Economic   Entomology   _ 3  FC.   341— Citrus    Growing    . 3 

OH.   329— Landscape   Gardening   _ 3  AS.   308— Marketing    _ 3 

VY.  401— Farm    Sanitation    3  AG.  407 — Farm    Shop   Power 

EDV.  409 — Supervised   Teaching  Equipment    „ _     3 

in    Agriculture   3  EDV.  410 — Supervised  Teaching 

EDV.  411 — Adult  Education  in  in    Agriculture „ 3 

Agriculture    2  EDV.   412 — Course   Organization  in 

Vocational    Agriculture    - -     2 


17 


17 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

This  curriculum  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  is  designed  to 
give  students  basic  training  in  agriculture  with  major  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  engineering  to  problems  of  agriculture.  Such  training  is  increasingly  needed  with 
the  increase  in  mechanization  of  farms,  the  demand  for  better  farm  structures,  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  the  extension  of  electrical 
service  to  rural  areas.  Students  electing  this  curriculum  are  prepared  to  serve  agri- 
culture in  state  and  federal  agencies  in  extension  and  soil  and  water  conservation,  in 
commercial  advertising,  sales  and  service  for  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  farm 
equipment,  and  in  agricultural  production  as  specialists  in  various  phases  of  mech- 
anized agriculture. 

It  is  desirable  for  these  students  to  elect  PS.  110,  MS.  325-327  and  ML.  181 
while  in  the  University  College.  Electives  in  the  upper  division  are  principally 
from  agriculture  and  the  basic  sciences. 

See  College  of  Engineering  for  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First    Semester  Credits        Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

AG.   301 — Drainage   and  Irrigation  3  AG.   302 — Farm    Motors 3 

AG.   303 — Farm   Shop  3  AG.   306 — Farm   Machinery   „     3 

EY.  203 — Economic   Entomology  3  AL.   309 — General  Animal  Husbandry 

SLS.   301— Soils   _...._ 3  or 

Electives    _..      5  PY.   201 — Fundamentals   in  Poultry 

Production     _ 3 

17  AS.   306 — Farm  Management  3 

Electives    5 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

AG.  401 — Farm   Buildings   3  AG.  404 — Agricultural  Engineering 

AG.  403 — Agricultural   Engineering  Investigations    _ „..     2 

Investigations    2  AG.  408 — Soil  and  Water 

AY.   221 — General  Field  Crops   3  Conservation __      3 

Electives    9  AG.  409 — Seminar     1 

VC.   212— Vegetable  Gardening 

17  or 

FC.   341— Citius  Growing  „     3 

Electives    _ 8 

17 

AGRONOMY 

The  curriculum  in  Agronomy  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  training  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  crop  production,  genetics,  plant  breeding,  and  experimental  methods.  It 
prepares  students  for  general  farming  as  well  as  positions  in  technical  agronomy. 
Studies  in  crop  production  include  improved  varieties,  environmental  fartors,  rota- 
tion systems,  seeding  practices  and  weed  control  methods  with  field  and  forage 
crops.  Genetics  and  plant  breeding  emphasize  the  fundamental  principles  of  inherit- 
ance as  applied  to  crop  improvement.     Courses  in  design  of  experiments  and  ex- 
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perimental  statistics  provide  training  in  planning  research  projects  and  analysis  of 
experimental  data.  Experiment  Station  plots,  field  trials  and  greenhouse  experi- 
ments acquaint  students  with  agronomic  research. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Agronomy  should  take,  while  in  the  University 
College,  General  Botany  (BTY.  101  and  BTY.  102)  instead  of  C-6  as  General 
Botany  is  prerequisite  for  Plant  Pathology.  For  electives  in  agriculture  the  follow- 
ing are  suggested:  AY.  221  and  AS.  201. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First    Semester  Credits  Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

AY.   221 — General  Field  Crops 3  AL.   309 — General   Animal   Husbandry —  3 

AY.   329 — Genetics    3  AS.   306 — Farm   Management  ._ _ __  3 

SLS.   301— Soils „-. -     3  SLS.   302— Soil   Fertility   „ _ 3 

ACY.    208 — Agricultural    Biochemistry.....     3  Approved    Electives    3 

BLY.   181 — General    Zoology    4  Electives  in  Agronomy  5 

Approved   Elective   —      1 


17 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

BTY.   211— Plant    Physiology    _ _..     4  AG.      306— Farm   Machinery   3 

PT.   321 — Plant   Pathology   3  EY.  203 — Economic    Entomology    3 

AY.  492 — Agronomy    Seminar _ 1  Approved    Electives 


Approved    Electives    _ _..     4  Electives  in  Agronomy 

Electives  in  Agronomy  5 

17 


17 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  AND  NUTRITION 
The  curriculum  in  Animal  Husbandry  gives  fundamental  training  in  the  var- 
ious phases  of  the  production  of  beef  cattle,  swine,  horses  and  sheep.  Special  consid- 
eration is  given  to  meat  products,  the  packing  house  industry,  and  the  grading  and 
marketing  of  meat  and  meat  producing  animals.  Training  is  also  given  for  those 
contemplating  going  into  the  feed  industry.  Those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  feed 
industry  should  take  Py  414  and  Dy  414  plus  some  of  the  following  courses:  Bs 
233,  Bs  334,  Ben  298,  Bs  433,  Fh  355,  Sch  241  and  Sis  406  as  electives. 

The  field  of  Agricultural  Journalism  offers  opportunities  for  those  trained  in 
Animal  Husbandry  who  like  to  write.  Those  who  might  wish  to  take  some  training 
in  this  field  should  consider  taking  Com.  201,  Jm.  301,  Jm.  320,  Jm.  340  and  Jm. 
414  as  electives.  Agricultural  Journalism  (Jm.  320)  is  suggested  as  an  elective  for 
majors  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

Subjects  in  the  basic  sciences  and  related  agricultural  fields  are  required  as  a 
foundation  for  studies  in  animal  breeding,  physiology,  nutrition,  meats,  production 
and  management.  Students  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry  are  required  to  take 
CY.  121-122  and  Acy.  208.  AI.  312  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  prerequisites  are 
completed.  Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  animal  nutrition  should 
elect  Al.  427,  and  should  take  Cy.  301-302  instead  of  Acy.  208.  Moreover,  they 
should  take  Cy.  217  and  Cy.  218  rather  than  Cy.  121  and  Cy.  122,  if  at  all  possible. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Settiester  Credits  Course  Second    Semester  Credits 

SLS.   301 — Soils   _ 3  AS.   306 — Farm  Management  3 

BCY.   305 — Basic   Introductory  AL.   312 — Feeds    and    Feeding   „ —     4 

Bacteriology    „ _...      3  AL.  425 — Advanced  Livestock  Judging  „.     3 

BCY.   307 —Introductory  Bacteriology  AY.  436— Pastures    — _ _ _ 3 

Laboratory  „      1  **Electives    4 

AL.   314 — Livestock  Judging  _ _     2  

EY.  203 — Economic   Entomology   „ _      3  17 

VY.   301 — Veterinary   Anatomy   and 

Physiology  —     3 

**  Electives    2 

17 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

AL.   315 — Beef  Cattle  Management 1  AL.   322 — Animal    Breeding   4 

AY.   329 — Applied   Genetics   3  AL.  411 — Beef   Production   3 

AL.  415 — Meats  and  Meat  Products*  4  AL.  426 — Livestock    Feeding 3 

AL.  421— Seminar „ 1  »»»Electives   7 

AL.   413 — Swine    Production* 3  

VY.  401 — Farm    Sanitation   and  17 

Disease  Prevention 3 

**Electives    2 

17 

*AL.  415   and  413  can  be  taken  either  the  first  or  second  semester  of  the  Senior  vear. 

»»Suggestcd  electives  are  AL.  310,  AL.  315,  AL.  414,  AL.  419,  AL.  427,  AL.  428,  AL.  429, 
COM.  201,  EH.  356,  FY.  313,  SCH.  201,  1M.  301,  JM.  320,  JM.  340,  JM.  414,  AS.  311, 
AS.  420,   DS.   233,  CY.   217,  CY.   218,  PY.  414,  DY.    412,   SLS.   302  and   SLS.  406. 

***AS.  420  is  strongly  recommended. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

The  curriculum  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  is  designed  to  give  students 
fundamental  training  in  the  field  of  microbiology,  particularly  emphasizing  the  bac- 
teria, but  including  the  viruses,  rickettsiae,  yeasts,  and  molds.  When  accompa- 
nied by  suitable  electives,  the  curriculum  will  prepare  students  for  work  in  public 
health  or  diagnostic  laboratories,  pharmaceutical,  dairy,  or  food  industries,  or  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  positions.  It  provides  basic  grounding  for  those  wishing  to  pursue  grad- 
uate work.  The  departmental  major  may  lead  to  a  degree  in  either  the  College 
of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  the  Agriculture  major,  the 
student  will  be  expected  to  take  appropriate  agricultural  courses,  with  staff  advice, 
in  addition  to  the  electives  required  by  the  College. 

The  following,  prerequisites  to  upper  division  courses,  should  be  completed 
prior  to  entering  the  upper  division:  CY.  217-218,  General  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive Analysis  (or  CY.  121-122-123);  MS.  325-327  Advanced  General  Mathematics 
(or  MS.  105-106);  BTY.  101-102,  General  Botany  and  BLY.  181,  General 
Zoology  (or  C-6,  BLY.  161-162);  and  FH.  or  GN.  133-134,  First  Year  Language. 
CY.  301-302,  Organic  Chemistry  also  should  be  completed  if  possible. 

For  those  anticipating  graduate  work,  the  eleaion  of  courses  in  both  French 
and  German  is  strongly  recommended. 

JUNIOR  YTAR 

Course  First   Semester  Credits  Course  Second    Semester  Credits 

•CY.   331— Quantitative    Analysis   4  PS.  202-208 — General  Physics  Lab.  4 

PS.   201-207— General   Physics-Lab. 4  FH.    or   GN.    202— Second   Year 

BCY.   305 — Basic   Introductory  Language     3 

Bacteriology    3  BCY. — Elective     4 

BCY.   306— Basic  Bacteriology  Electives**     6-7 

Laboratory  _ 3  

FH.  or  GN.  201— Second  Year  17-18 

Language  3 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

CY.  415 — Biochemistry   3  BCY   511 — Immunology  and   Serology 4 

BCY.   508 — Pathogenic  Microbiology 4  BCY.   513 — Microbial  Physiology  4 

BLY.   325  or  AY.   329-331— Genetics 4  Electives**     8-10 

Electives**     _ 6-7  

16-18 

17-18 
*Students    entering   the   upper   division   lacking   organic   chemistry   must   take   CY.    301-302 
during  the  junior  year. 

** Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  must  elect  one  course  in  each  of  four  selected 
departments;  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  elect  12  credits  of  course  work 
outside  the  field  of  the  major;  see  College  requirements.  Additional  electives  should  be  selected 
with  the  advice  of  the  Departmental  Advisor. 
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BOTANY 

The  curriculum  in  the  Department  of  Botany  is  designed  for  both  Agriculture 
and  Arts  and  Sciences  students  and  leads  to  a  degree  in  either  College.  It  gives  the 
fundamental  training  in  the  basic  plant  sciences  which  will  be  useful  in  applied  and 
technical  plant  sciences  as  well  as  preparing  the  student  for  advanced  work  in  botany 
and  other  biological  sciences. 

Students  in  Agriculture  and  Arts  and  Sciences  who  major  in  botany  should  take 
BTY.  101  and  102  while  in  the  University  College.  For  the  Agriculture  major,  the 
student  will  be  expected  to  take  appropriate  agricultural  courses,  with  staff  advice,  as 
well  as  the  courses  required  by  the  College.  Those  students  planning  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  degree  with  a  botany  major  will  take  the  courses  prescribed  by  that  college, 
as  well  as  certain  electives,  selected  with  staff  advice. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First   Semester  Credits  Course  Second    Semester  Credits 

BTY.   305— Lower  Plants  Taxonomy  BTY.   306— Higher    Plants    Taxonomy 

and  Morphology  3  and  Morphology  _ _     3 

BTY.   211— Plant   Physiology   4  BTY.  432— Plant    Anatomy    4 

Electives*    10  Electives*    10 

17  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Electives    in    Botany    3  BTY.  401— Plant  Ecology  4 

Electives*    14  Electives*    13 

17  17 

*  Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  must  elect  one  course  in  each  of  several  depart- 
ments; an  appropriate  selection  for  botany  majors  includes:  AS.  201,  SLS.  301,  AY.  329,  AL. 
312,   and   EY.   203.    Some  of  these  may  be  elected  before  admission  to  the  Upper  Division. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  elect  12  credits  of  course  work  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences  or  physical  sciences. 

DAIRY   SCIENCE 

The  curricula  in  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Manufactures  are  designed  to 
give  technical  and  practical  training  in  the  various  phases  of  Dairy  Science  which 
include  the  production  of  milk  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products.  Students 
desiring  information  regarding  opportunities  in  Dairy  Science  or  needing  help  in 
planning  their  course  of  study  should  confer  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
Each  student  will  be  provided  a  list  of  recommended  and  approved  electives  select- 
ed according  to  his  individual  desires  and  career  objeaives.  A  modern  dairy  farm 
unit  and  dairy  industry  building  provide  excellent  facilities  for  training. 

The  head  of  the  department  will  assist  students  in  obtaining  commercial  sum- 
mer employment  in  order  to  obtain  practical  experience.  Credit  may  be  earned  for 
such  work  by  prior  arrangement  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

(a)  Major  in  Dairy  Husbandry 
The  curriculum  in  Dairy  Husbandry  is  planned  to  provide  fundamental  train- 
ing in  the  science  of  milk  production  and  in  the  handling  of  milk.  Graduates  find 
employment  in  dairy  organizations  in  many  areas  including  production,  processing, 
sales  and  with  research  agencies.  The  completion  of  this  curriculm  also  prepares 
students  for  further  work  at  the  graduate  level. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second   Semester  Credits 

BCY.   305— Basic    Introductory  AS.   306— Farm  Management  3 

Bacteriology    - 3  AL.   312 — Feeds    and    Feeding   4 

BCY.   307— Introductory  Bacteriology  AY.   324— Forage  and  Cover  Crops  3 

Laboratory     1  AG.   306 — Farm   Machinery   .._ 3 

VY.   301— Anatomy   and   Physiology   .._ 3  DY.   310— Dairy  Products   Processing   ...._     4 

SLS.   301— Soils   3  

AY.   329— Applied   Genetics   3  17 

DY.   318 — Grading    and   Judging 

Dairy  Products  2 

Electives    _ 2 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

AL.  427— Elementary  Nutrition 4  AY.  426— Pastures 3 

DY.  410— Dairy   Cattle  Judging  DY.  412— Milk  Production  3 

and  Breeds  2  DY.  422— Milk   Secretion   2 

DY.  411— Dairy    Cattle   Management   3  DY.  408— Dairy  Industry  Review  1 

DY.  421— Dairy   Seminar 1  Electives    8 

DY.  423 — Applied  Dairy  Microbiology 3  — — ; 

DY.  424— Advanced   Dairy   Breeds   3  17 

Electives    - 1 

17 

(b)  Major  in  Dairy  Manufactures 
The  curriculum  in  Dairy  Manufactures  is  planned  for  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  either  the  commercial  or  technical  aspeas  of  the  manufacture  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  curriculum  is  broad  and  flexible,  permitting  selection  of  courses  for  spe- 
cialized training  which  qualifies  graduates  for  responsible  positions  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  fields  of  dairy  manufacturing:  (1)  Merchandising  dairy  products, 
supplies  and  equipment;  (2)  Dairy  plant  operation;  (3)  Dairy  plant  management; 
(4)  Dairy  technology;  (5)  Dairy  engineering;  (6)  Graduate  work,  research  and 
teaching. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits       Course  Second   Semester  Credits 

AS.    308— Marketing   3  SLS.   301— Soils 3 

EY.   203— Economic   Entomology  3  DY.   310— Dairy   Products   Processing   4 

BCY.   305— Basic   Introductory  DY.   312— Technical   Control   of 

Bacteriology    3  Dairy  Products  3 

BCY.   307— Introductory  Bacteriology  Electives    7 

Laboratory     1  ~ 

DY.   318 — Grading  and  Judging  Dairy  1' 

Products    2 

Electives    5 

17 

SENIOR   YEAR 

FT.   301— Food    Technology    3            DY.  408— Dairy  Industry  Review  1 

AG.  406— Dairy  Engineering  3            DY.  412— Milk  Production 3 

DY.  421— Dairy   Seminar   1            DY.  416— Dairy    Technology    ~  3 

DY.  423— Applied  Dairy   Microbiology 3                     Electives    10 

Electives    7 


17 


17 


ENTOMOLOGY 


There  are  two  core  curricula  for  this  department  which  are  indicated  as  Cur- 
riculum A  and  Curriculum  B.  Students  should  confer  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment relative  to  curricula  requirements  and  acceptable  variations. 

Curriculum  A  is  flexible  thereby  permitting  the  student  to  make  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  courses.  The  proper  selection  of  electives  will  enable  a  student  to  train  for 
one  of  the  following  phases  of  the  profession:  1.  Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomol- 
ogy  (Insects  affecting  man  and  animals).    2.  Industrial  Entomology   (The  control 
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of  pests  in  industrial  plants).  3.  Horticultural  Entomology  (Insects  affecting  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  field  crops).  4.  Legal  phases  of  Entomology  or  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Inspection  (Principles  involved  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  which  are  designed 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  pests  and  pest  infested  material).  5.  Forest  Entomol- 
ogy. 6.  Commercial  Entomology  and  Structural  Pest  Control  (The  sale  of  inseai- 
cides  and  control  of  pests  in  or  affecting  structures).  7.  Research  and  Graduate 
Work.  Copies  of  guidance  curricula  for  the  aforementioned  fields  of  specialization 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department.  The  student  should  obtain  proper  depart- 
mental guidance  in  the  selection  of  electives  in  agricultural  and  non-agricultural 
fields,  taken  either  in  Lower  or  Upper  Division.  This  procedure  will  assure  that 
they  best  meet  the  educational  objectives  of  the  student.  The  proper  selection  of 
eleaives  will  enable  a  student  to  secure  a  major  in  Entomology  and  in  some  related 
field. 

Curriculum  B  is  not  as  flexible  as  Curriculum  A.  However,  the  student  may 
make  certain  substitutions  in  this  curriculum,  but  such  substitutions  must  have  writ- 
ten approval.  This  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  strong  training  in 
several  basic  science  fields  together  with  specialized  training  in  entomology,  thereby 
preparing  him  for  entrance  into  the  more  academic  aspeas  of  entomology  such  as 
insect  morphology  and  physiology,  insect  taxonomy,  insea  ecology,  insea  histology, 
insea  pathology,  and  medical  entomology. 

CURRICULUM  A 

1.  Entomology 

Credits  Credits 

EY.   311-312-313-314— Seminar    2  EY.    441— Plant    Quarantine, 

EY.  405 — Insect    Control    3  Inspection,   and   Control 2 

EY.  408 — Insect    Morphology  EY.  460 — Insect    Identification    3 

&    Physiology    4  EY.  462 — Insect   Ecology 3 

EY.  422 — Veterinary    Entomology    2  

EY.  432— Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  22 

Insects 3 

2.  General  Electives 

34  hours  may  be  selected  from  entomology  and  closely  supporting  sciences.  The 
student  must  have  at  least  one  course  in  five  other  departments  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  When  deemed  advisable  some  of  the  general  electives  may  be  selected 
from  other  fields  that  may  contribute  to  the  background  necessary  for  a  particular 
specialized   training   34 

3.  Free  Electives*  —  From   non-science  departments 12 

TOTAL 68 

*Any  substitutions  must  have  written  approval. 

CURRICULUM  B 

1.  Entomology 

Credits  Credits 

EY.   311-312-313-314— Seminar 2  EY.  460— Insect    Identification    3 

EY.  408- Insect   Morphology   &  EY.  462— Insect    Ecology 2 

Physiologv _ 4  EY.  464 — Biological  &  Natural   Control 2 

EY.  420— Medical    Entomology 3  EY.  470 — The   Experimental  Method   —     2 

EY.  430 — Insect  Laboratory  Technique  _     1  

2.  Zoology* 

Credits 

BLY.  208— Invertebrate   Zoology 4 

BLY.  209 — Comparative    Vertebrate 

Anatomy    4 

BLY.  513— Mammalogy    3 

"IT  11 

♦The  eleven  hours  indicated  here  plus  BLY.  181,  or  C.-61-62  and  BLY.  161-162  which  are 
required  in  University  College  for  Curriculum  B  will  provide  the  student  with  21  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  basic  Zoology. 
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3.  Botany  and  Bacteriology* 

Credits 
BCY.  300 — Bacteria  in  Everyday  Life  or 
BCY.   305— Basic   Introductory 

Bacteriology 3 

BTY.  305-306— Lower    and    Higher 

PlanU 6 

~  9  9 

•The   nine   hours   indicated   here  plus   BTY.    101-102   which   is   required   in   the   University 
College  will  provide  16  hours  in  these  closely  related  fields. 

4.  Agriculture 

AS.  201 — Principles   of  Agricultural 

Economics     

SLS.  301— Soiis    


Credits 


FT.  321— Plant  Pathology 
AY.  329— Genetics 


AL.  427 — Elementary  Nutrition 


Credits 
_     3 
_     3 

_     4 


5.  Free  Electives 

Thirteen  hours  from  non-science  departments.  When  deemed  advisable  they  may 
be  selected  from  science  subjects  that  may  enhance  the  student's  background  for  his 
specialization.    This  requires  written  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  

6.  Foreign   Language 

Pass  reading  examination  in  either  German,  French,  or  Spanish;  or  by  the  success- 
ful completion  of  6  semester  hours  of  work  in  either  of  these  languages. 

TOTAL 


16 


13 


68 


FOOD  TECHNOLOGY  AND  NUTRITION 
The  curriculum  in  Food  Technology  and  Nutrition  is  designed  to  give  broad 
training  in  the  basic  sciences  and  specialized  training  in  the  application  to  the  food 
industries,  particularly  citrus.  When  accompanied  by  appropriate  electives,  the  cur- 
riculum will  prepare  students  for  employment  in  ( 1 )  quality  control  and  food 
analysis;  (2)  governmental  food  inspection  and  grading;  (3)  research,  supervisory, 
and  technical  positions  in  food  processing  plants;  and  (4)  technical  sales  in  the 
food  industries. 


Course  First  Semester 

FT.    301 — Food   Technology   

BCY.   305— Basic   Introductory 

Bacteriology    

BCY.   306— Basic  Bacteriology 

Laboratory     

CY.   301 — Organic  Chemistry  _ 

Electives 


FT.  411 — Citrus    Preservation 

BCY.  403— Food  Microbiology  

*AG.  406 — Dairy  Engineering  

AL.  415 — Meats  and  Meat  Products 
Electives 


*or  other   approved   elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Credits        Course 


Second  Semester 


3 

4 

3-5 


FT.   302 — Food    Technology 

FT.   332 — Food    Examination   

CY.   302 — Organic  Chemistry 

DY.   310 — Dairy  Products  Processing 
Electives 


Credits 
_  3 
_  3 
_  4 
_  4 
_2-4 


16-18 


16-18 


SENIOR  YEAR 

_      3  FT.  422 — Food  Science  Literature  

_     4  FT.  412 — Citrus  Products  Examination 

_     3  AS.  408 — Marketing    Fruits    and 

_     4  Vegetables 

_     3  Electives 


17 


17 


FRUIT  CROPS 

Three  curricula  are  oflFered  in  the  Department  of  Fruit  Crops  to  fit  the  needs 
o^  students  planning  to  specialize  in  this  general  field.  Opportunity  is  oflFered  in  all 
curricula  for  eleaing  courses  which  will  further  strengthen  the  training  of  the  stu- 
dents in  related  fields  or  in  other  fields  of  special  interest. 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  tropical  fruit  culture  should  take  the  Citrm 
Produaion  curriculum  but  substitute  FC  341,  423  and  424  for  FC  336,  437,  439, 
and  440. 
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These  curricula  have  been  carefully  planned  to  give  beginning  students  proper 
guidance  so  they  will  arrive  as  Fruit  Crops  majors  with  the  proper  background  of 
required  courses  in  their  particular  field  of  specialization.  Lower  division  students 
are  urged  to  follow  these  curricula  carefully  and  to  consult  with  the  Department 
Head  concerning  any  curriculum  problems. 

(a)  Major  in  Citrus  Produaion 

This  curriculum  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  who  wishes  to 
engage  in  citrus  grove  management  or  grove  advisory  service  for  fertilizer  and 
pesticide  companies  and  offers,  in  addition  to  the  major  citrus  courses,  foundation 
courses  in  soils,  plant  pathology,  entomology  and  marketing. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second    Semester  Credits 

FC.   335 — Introduction    to    Citrus  FC.   336 — Citrus  Nursery  and  Young 

Culture    _ - - 2  Non-Bearing    Grove    _ 3 

SLS.   301— SoUs   _ 3  SLS.   302— Soil   Fertility       ...._ 3 

AS.   303 — Farm  Records  3  AG.   301 — Drainage  and  Irrigation   3 

PT.   321— Plant   Pathology   3  EY.  432— Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

AS.   311— Rural  Law  2  Insects     _._ 3 

or  or  Approved  electives  5 

MGT.    401— Business    Law    _ 3  

Approved   electives  „3   or  4  17 

17 

SENIOR   YEAR 

FC.  437— Citrus   Maturity   and  FC.  440— Citriculture    -..- - 4 

Packinghouse   Procediure   3  AS  408 — Marketing   Fruits   and 

FC.  439— Citriculture    4  Vegetables     — 3 

FC.  403— Physiology  of  Fruit  Production  3  PT.  433— Citrus  Diseases  _ 3 

SLS.  406 — Soils  and  Fertilizers  3  Approved  electives  7 


Approved  electives  ...._ 4 

17 


17 


(b)  Major  in  Fruit  Crops  Research 

This  curriculum  is  offered  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  research 
career.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  background  in  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics  and  plant  and  allied  sciences  to  enable  him  to  decide  upon 
any  field  of  plant  science  specialization  he  may  care  to  enter.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  people  adequately  trained  to  do  research  in  plant  science  fields,  and  this  cur- 
riculum is  especially  designed  for  students  wishing  to  continue  their  study  toward 
the  Master  of  Science  or  Doaor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second    Semester  Credits 

CY.   301— Organic  Chemistry 4  CY.   302— Organic  Chemistry  „ 4 

PT.   321— Plant   Pathology   3  BCY.   305— Basic   Introductory 

AL.   309 — General    Animal   Husbandry 3  Bacteriology    3 

SLS.   301— Soils 3  BCY.   307— Introductory   Bacteriology 

FC.   335 — Introduction   to   Citrus  Laboratory     1 

Culture    - 2  BTY.   21 1— Elementary   Plant  Phvsiology     4 

Electives    _ 3  SLS.   302— Soil   Fertility   _ 3 

FC.   336 — Citrus    Nursery    and   Non- 
18  Bearing    Grove   _ _ _      3 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

FC.  403 — Phvsiology  of  Fruit  Production      3  AY.  452 — Experimental    Methods    3 

FC.  439— Cidriculture   4  FC.  440— Citriculture   4 

SLS.  402— Advanced   Soil  Fertility  3  CY.   317— Physical    Chemistry   4 

Electives    _ _ _     6  Electives    _ 5 

16  16 
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(c)  Major  in  Fruit  Packinghouse  Management  and  Marketing 

(Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics) 

This  curriculum  is  oifered  for  students  who  may  be  especially  interested  in 
fresh  fruit  marketing  and/ or  packinghouse  management.  Students  following  this 
curriculum  may  graduate  with  a  major  in  both  Fruit  Crops  and  in  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  will  have  received  basic  training  in  preparation  for  positions  in 
citrus  cooperatives,  marketing  and  sales  organizations  and/ or  private  corporations. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First   Semester  Credits  Course  Second    Semester  Credits 

FC.   335— Introduction  to  Citrus  Culture     2  EC.   341— Citrus  Growing  3 

AS.  201— Principles  of  Agric  Economics     3  SLS.   302— Soil   Eertihty   _ 3 

PT.   321— Plant   Pathology   „ 3  PT.  423— Eruit  Diseases  „ 3 

ATG.  211— Elementary    Accounting    _ 3  ATG.  212— Elementary    Accounting    3 

SLS.   301— Soils   3  Approved  course  in  Agri.  Eng.  .._ 3 

MS.  208— Business  Mathematics  3  Approved  elective  _ 2 

17  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

FC.  437— Citrus    Maturity    and  FC.  438— Citrus   Packinghouse 

Packinghouse   Proc 3  Management   3 

FC.  423— Major  Tropical  Fruits  3  AS.  408— Marketing  Fruits  and 

AS.  409 — Cooperative  Marketing  „ 3  Vegetables 3 

MGT.  401— Business   Law   3  AS.  414— Terminal  Markets 1 

Approved  course  in  field  of  MGT.  402— Business   Law   .. 3 

Horticulture —  3  ATG.  419 — Controllership   Accounting....-  3 

Approved  elective  2  Approved  electives  _ -^ 4 

17  17 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

The  curriculum  in  General  Agriculture  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  basic  train- 
ing in  agriculture.  In  addition  to  subject  matter  that  touches  many  fields  of  agri- 
cultural science  and  practice,  courses  in  Agricultural  Extension  acquaint  students 
with  agricultural  organizations,  their  functions,  and  programs. 

Students  intending  to  pursue  studies  in  General  Agriculture  should  take,  while 
in  the  University  College,  General  Botany  (BTY,  101  and  BTY.  102)  instead  of 
C.-6,  as  General  Botany  is  prerequisite  for  Plant  Pathology.  For  electives  in  agri- 
culture the  following  are  suggested:  AY.  221,  AS.  201,  AL.  309  or  PY.  201. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second   Semester  Credits 

AY.  221— General   Field   Crops  3  AXT.   301— Rural    Leadership    3 

AG.   302— Farm    Motors    _ 3  AY.   324— Forage  and  Cover  Crops  3 

PY.   201— Fundamentals  of  Poultry  AS.   306— Farm  Management  3 

Production    3  SLS.   302— Soil   Fertility  | 

SLS.  301— SoUs   3  »Electives    _.._ 5 

BLY.   181— General  Zoology  4  — — 

*Electives    ~ - - -     1  *■' 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 
VY.   401— Farm  Sanitation  and  AS.   308— Marketing     _ _     3 

Disease  Prevention       3  VC.  212 — Vegetable  Gardening  _     3 

FY    313 Farm  Forestry  _ 3  EY.  203 — Economic   Entomology  3 

PT.   321— Plant  Pathology  3  JM.   320— Agricultural    Journalism        —     3 

*EIectives    - ~ -     8  »Electivcs    - .™ 5 

^7  17 

"^Suggested  Electives:  AG.  301,  AL.  312,  AS.  413,  AXT.  407,  EH.  255,  FC.  341,  PHA. 
324,  SLS.  406. 
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ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

The  field  of  ornamental  horticulture  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  basic 
scientific  principles  of  the  production,  handling,  marketing,  and  use  of  cut  flowers, 
pot  plants,  foliage  plants,  nursery  stock,  and  turf.  The  favorable  climatic  conditions 
of  Florida  are  conducive  to  the  production  of  a  wide  variety  of  ornamental  crops  and 
these  enterprises  are  expanding  rapidly  in  Florida.  There  is  a  distinct  opportunity 
for  professionally-trained  workers  in  this  field. 

Adequate  facilities  are  available  for  teaching  and  instruction  in  ornamental 
horticulture  including  classrooms  and  laboratory  space  in  McCarry  Hall  and  at  the 
Archer  Road  Greenhouses,  in  addition  to  four  greenhouses,  a  saran  shade  house, 
student  nursery,  field  plot  area,  ornamental  plantings.  Advanced  students  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  research  work  in  progress  in  the  greenhouses  and  in 
the  field. 

The  basic  curriculum  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  his  major  professor,  the  student  in  ornamental  horticul- 
ture may  choose  his  field  of  specialization  in  his  junior  year;  through  the  choice  of 
technical  electives,  he  may  specialize  in  one  of  five  options:  ornamental  horticulture, 
floriculture,  nursery  management,  landscape  nursery,  and  turf  management. 

Graduates  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  are  prepared  for  positions  as  teachers 
and  extension  specialists;  as  managers  of  greenhouses,  cut  flower  production  units, 
flower  shops,  nurseries,  golf  courses,  landscape  maintenance,  landscape  nursery,  and 
turf  production  and  maintenance  businesses.  Further,  they  are  qualified  for  research 
work  with  governmental  agencies,  seed  and  chemical  companies.  Qualified  students 
may  continue  graduate  work  in  these  specialties. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  Degree  with  a  major  in 
Ornamental  Horticulture  are  required  to  have  three  months  or  equivalent  of  field 
experience  before  graduation. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Secovd  Semester  Credits 

on   331— Plant    Materials    3  SLS   302— Soil    Fertility    _     3 

OH   329— L.-mdscnpe    Gardening    3  CY   362-363— Organic    Chemistry 5 

OH   362 — Turf    Management   3  EY  203 — Economic    Entomology    3 

SLS   301— Soils     3  Approved  Electives   7 

BTY  211— Plant    Physiology 4  

Approved    Electives    2  18 

18 
SENIOR  YEAR 

OH  441 — Commercial   Floriculture  3  OH  499 — Special  Problems  in 

OH   403  —  Seminar     1  Ornamental    Horticulture    3 

AS   308— Marketing     3  OH  403— Seminar     1 

PT  321— Plant    Pathology 3  AG   302— Farm    Motors    3 

Approved    Electives    8  Approved    Electives    11 

18  18 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES  FOR  THE  SEVERAL  OPTIONS. 
ORNAMF.NTAL   HORTICULTURE: 

ART    123,    124;   ATG.    211;    AG.    306;   AY.   329,  452;   BS.   101,  233,  437;   BTY.   306,  401; 

EH.    133;    FC.   341,  424;   OH.   319,   332,   352,  402,  420,  442;   SCH.  201;  VC.  212,  405. 
FLORICULTURE: 

ART    123;   ATG.   211;   AY.    329,  442,  452;   BS.    101,  233,  401,  437;  BTY.   306,  401;  EH. 
133;    FC.    341;    OH.    319,    352,   402,   434,   442;   PT.   425;    SCH.    201;   VC.   212,   405. 
LANDSCAPE   NL'RSFRY: 

AE.    102,    203,   204;   ART.    123,    124,   311;    AY.   329;   BS.   101,   233,   437;   BTY.   306,  401; 

CL.    233,    301;    EH.    133;    FC.    341,   424;   LAE.    301,   302,    303,    311,   312,    313;   OH.    319, 

352,  402,  420,  430;  SCH.  201;  VC.  212. 
NURSFRY   MANAGEMENT: 

ART.    123;    ATG.   211;   AY.   329,  442,  452;   BS.    101,  233,  401,  437;  BTY.   306,  401;  EH. 

133;  FC.  341,  424;  OH.  319,  332,  352,  402,  430,  462;  PT.  425;  SCH.  201;  VC.  212,  405. 
TURF   MANAGEMENT: 

ART.    123,    311;   ATG.   211;   AY.    329,   442,   452;   BCY.   305;   BEN.   81,   82;   BS.   233,  401, 

437;  BTY.  401,  432;  CL.  233;  EH.  356;  FC.  341;  OH.  319,  332,  430,  462;  PT.  421;  SCH. 

201;  SLS.  402,  405,  406;  VC.  212. 
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PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

The  curriculum  in  the  department  of  plant  pathology  is  arranged  to  acquaint 
students,  through  fundamental  and  progressive  training,  with  plant  diseases.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  given  to  those  diseases  caused  by  bacteria,  fungi,  viruses,  nema- 
todes and  environmental  factors,  their  diagnostic  symptomatology,  economic  control 
and  mycology  of  the  causal  agent.  The  course  of  study  is  broad  and  flexible  permit- 
ting proper  selection  of  courses  for  general  or  specialized  training  which  qualifies 
graduates  for  independent  aaivities  in  commercial  business,  county,  state  and  fed- 
eral civil  service,  teachers,  research  assistants  and  study  toward  advanced  degrees. 

The  following  courses  should  be  completed  during  the  freshman  year  for  most 
satisfactory  orientation,  BTY  101-102;  CY  121-122;  C  11-12;  C  31-32. 

The  student  should  consult  faculty  personnel  in  the  plant  pathology  depart- 
ment for  proper  guidance  in  the  selection  of  courses  to  be  studied  in  the  best 
sequence. 

Course  First  Semester  Credits       Course       .     „,Seco«d  Semester  Credits 

PT.   321— Plant   Pathology 3  Electives  in  Plant  Pathology  3 

ElucUves 1-*  Elecuves ^'* 


17 
SENIOR  YEAR 


17 


Electives  in  Plant  Pathology 3  PT.  434— Mycology     3 

14  Electives    — l* 

~17 


Electives 


17 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

The  curriculum  in  poultry  husbandry  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  training  in 
the  field  of  poultry  science.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  enter  private  or 
government  work  as  poultry  specialists,  and  is  especially  recommended  for  those 
students  who  desire  to  enter  commercial  business  as  poultry  feed  and  equipment 
dealers  and  poultry  marketing  specialists. 

Students  majoring  in  poultry  husbandry  should  consult  with  the  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry Department  staff  for  special  interests  and  approved  electives.  All  poultry 
majors  are  required  to  take  PY.  201,  preferably  in  the  sophomore  year. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

CoHrse                  First  Semester                  Credits  Co'irse                Seco^,d  Semester                Credits 

AY     329— Genetics  3  AS.   306— Farm    Management    3 

rv!    317  — Marketing    Ponitr>'    Products   _      3  AL.    312— Feeds    and    Feeding 4 

PY.   319— Crnding   &■    Selecting    Poultry  PY.   312— Incubation,    Brooding   & 

&    Poultry    Products 1  Rearing    .        3 

Approved    Electives 10  Approved    Electives \ 


17 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

PY    41 S— Poultry  Management 3  PY.  414— Poultry    Nutrition    2 

PY.-  tll-lZT.r       1.^.^1- 1  PY.  416-PouItry   Management 3 

PY    4->7_Pf..iltrv    RrecdinE 2  PY.   422 — Seminar     i 

PY.  ^29-Klems  Tn    Pollii^i^ PY.  430-Problems   in   Poultry 

ProHiKtinn 1-4  Production 1-4 

Ano^J^r  Fin^tiveT-ZZZZZZ:  6-9  VY.  402-Poultry    Diseases    ,  2 


Approved    Electives -6-9  VY.  ^^^'^ir^^^^ses ^  g 


SOILS 
The  department  of  soils  offers  three  curricula.   Each  curriculum  is  designed  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  different  groups  of  students.   Students  should  consult 
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the  head  of  the  department  or  the  major  professor  of  his  curriculum  for  approval  of 
eleaives  in  the  field  of  specialization. 

(a)  Major  in  Soil  Fertility  and  Management  ' 

The  curriculum  in  soil  fertility  and  management  is  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  broad  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  general  agriculture.  Sufficient  elective 
hours  are  provided  so  that  in  addition  to  thorough  training  in  soils,  any  student  may 
specialize  in  some  closely  allied  line  of  work  such  as  farm  management,  horticulture 
or  animal  production.  This  curriculum  is  specially  designed  for  students  who  wish 
to  obtain  basic  training  in  preparation  for  positions  as  farm  managers  and  operators, 
or  for  work  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Students  intending  to  major  in  soil  fertility  and  management  should  take  the  fol- 
lowing courses  as  their  agricultural  electives  in  the  University  College:  AY.  221, 
General  Field  Crops;  AL.  309,  General  Animal  Husbandry;  FC.  201,  Principles  of 
Horticulture;  EY.  203,  Economic  Entomology;  AS.  201,  Agricultural  Economics; 
and  BTY.  101-102,  General  Botany. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
Course  First  Semester  Credits       Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

ACY.  208— Agricultural    Biochemistry    ...     3  CY.   123 — Qualitative    Analysis    3 

SLS.  301— Soils 3  SLS.   302— Soil    Fertility    3 

Electives*    _._ _ 11  Electives»    .._ — „„  11 

17  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

SLS.  401 — Soil   Morphology   and  SLS.  402 — Advanced   Soil  Fertility  3 

Classification     3  SLS.  404 — Soil    Surveying    _..._     3 

SLS.  405 — Soil   Microbiology   3  SLS.    406 — Soils    and   Fertilizers   3 

SLS.  400— Tropical   SoUs   2  SLS.  408— SoU  and  Water 

Electives*     _ - ~ 9  Conservation     _ 3 

Electives*     _ _ _..     5 

17  

17 
*Suggested   electives:    CY.   331,  AY.   221,  AY.    324,  AG.   301,  FC.   201,  FC.   341,  AS.  201, 
AL.   309,  BCY.   300,  GY.  203,  FT.   321,  AS.   306,  FY.   313,  EY.  203,  BTY.  211,  PY.  201. 

(b)  Major  in  Soil  Chemistry  or  Microbiology 

The  curriculum  in  soil  chemistry  or  microbiology  is  especially  adapted  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  do  experimental  work  in  soils,  to  teach  in  agricultural  colleges  or 
to  do  graduate  work  in  soils.  This  curriculum  provides  carefully  selected  groups  of 
courses  in  the  basic  sciences  in  addition  to  special  courses  in  soils.  Students  intend- 
ing to  major  in  soil  microbiology  should  elect  BTY.  101-102,  General  Botany,  in- 
stead of  C-6,  as  well  as  the  required  agricultural  electives  in  the  University  College. 
Students  intending  to  major  in  soil  chemistry  should  take  MS.  105-106  instead  of 
C-41-42,  and  take  PS.  201-202  in  addition  to  the  Agricultural  eleaives  required  in 
the  University  College. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
Course  Fir'-t  Semester  Credits       Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

CY.   123— Qualitative    Analysis 3  CY.   331— Quantitative    Analysis    4 

BCY.   300— Bacteria  in  Everyday  Life  3  SLS.   302— Soil   Fertility   ...._ _ 3 

SLS.  301— Soils   3  Electives*    _..._ 10 

Electives*    „ 8  

17 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

ACY.  208 — Agricultural     Biochemistry 3  SLS.  402 — Advanced   Soil  Fertility   _     3 

ACY.   531 — Agricultural   Analysis    3  SLS.  406— Soils  and  Fertilizers 3 

SLS.  401— Soil   and  Morphology  and  SLS.  420— Special  Problems  in   Soils  2 

Classification     3  Electives*    9 

SLS.  405— Soil   Microbiology   3  

ElecUves*    ...._ 5  17 

17 
*For   a   major   in    Soil   Chemistry   the   following   course  is   required:    BTY.   211. 
For  a  major  in  Soil  Microbiology  the  following  courses  are  required:   BCY.  306,  BCY.  513, 
BTY.  211,  PT.  321,  and  PT.  434. 
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(c)  Major  in  Soil  Surveying 
The  curriculum  in  soil  surveying  is  designed  especially  to  train  students  for 
positions  as  soil  scientists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  State  Soil  Surveys,  Land  Bank  Appraisers,  and  others.  Students 
intending  to  major  in  soil  surveying  should  elect  PS.  110,  Agricultural  Physics,  in 
the  sophomore  year.  Also,  the  regular  agricultural  electives  in  the  University  Col- 
lege are  required. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

ACY.  208— Agricultural    Biochemistry    ...      3  CY.   123— Qualitative    Analysis    3 

GY.   203— Elements   of  Physical   Geology     3  GY.   201— Elements  of  Historical 

SLS.   301— Soils      3  Geology   . 3 

GPY.   330— Maps,    Charts,    and   Graphs        3  SLS.   302— Soil   Fertility   _ 3 

Electives     5  AS.   306 — Farm    Management    —  3 

Electives    _ 5 


17 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

SLS.  401— Soil  Morphology  and  SLS.  404— Soil    Surveying    _ 3 

Classification     3  SLS.  402— Advanced   Soil  Fertility  3 

SLS.  405— Soil   Microbiology   3  SLS.  408— Soils  and  Water 

GY.   308— Mineralogy  and  Petrology  3  Conservation _  3 

SLS.  400— Tropical     Soils    2  SLS.  406 — Soils    and    Fertilizers    5 

Electives    6  Electives    - 3 

~17  "17 

VEGETABLE  CROPS 

The  curriculum  in  vegetable  crops  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  adequate 
foundation  of  basic  science  which,  together  with  specific  courses  in  the  produaion 
and  marketing  of  vegetables,  will  prepare  him  for  primary  employment  in  the 
specialized  vegetable  industry.  Sufficient  elective  hours  are  provided  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  prepare  for  graduate  work  or  for  employment  in  Agricultural  Chemicals 
or  related  fields,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  or  as  research  assistants. 

Students  planning  a  major  in  vegetable  crops  should  consult  with  the  head  of 
the  department,  preferably  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year,  for  individual 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  an  eleaive  program. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second   Semester  Credits 

BTY.   211 — Elementary  Plant  Philosophy     4  EY.  203 — Economic    Entomology    3 

SLS.   301  —  Soils      3  VC.  422 — Commercial    Vegetable 

VC.  421— Commercial    Vegetable  Crops 3 

Crops     3  Approved  course  in  Agricultural 

Approved    electives*    6  Engineering     —     3 

Approved    electives*    9 

16  — r 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 
VC    405— Physiology    of   Herbaceous  VC.  406— Handling    Techniques    and 

Crops  3  Practices    in    Marketing    3 

PT.   321— Plant   Pathology   3  AY.  422— Plant  Breeding - 3 

AY.   329 Genetics 3  PT.  422 — Vegetable  Diseases 

Approved    Electives*    9  and/or  . 

^^  EY.  432— Florida   Fnut  and 

18  Vegetable     Insects     3-6 

AS.  408 — Marketing    Fruits    and 

Vegetables     3 

Approved    Electives*    _ -  6-3 

18 

*Suggested  Electives  include:  AS.  308,  AS.  311,  ATG.  211,  BTY.  401,  FC.  341,  EC.  423, 
FT.  230,  FT.  431,  OH.  429,  SLS.   302,  SLS.  402,  SLS.  406. 
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College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

THE  College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  provides  Instruction  for 
students  who  seek  professional  careers  in  the  Building  Arts  and  the  Fine 
Arts;  it  offers  to  other  students  of  the  University  creative  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities in  these  arts;  and  it  performs  appropriate  related  services  for  the  citizens 
of  Florida.  The  College  has  developed  from  the  School  of  Architecture  established 
in  1925.  Its  organization  now  includes — the  Division  of  Building  Arts,  with  De- 
partments of  Architecture,  Building  Construction,  and  Community  Planning,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Architectural  and  Community  Research;  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts, 
with  Departments  of  Art  and  Music;  and  the  University  Center  of  the  Arts. 

The  College  is  a  member  institution  of  the  American  Federation  of  Art,  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture,  the  College  Art  Association,  and 
the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians. 

PROGRAMS 

Professional  Instruction. — ^The  College  offers  professional  curricula  leading 
to  appropriate  undergraduate  degrees  in: 

Architecture  Fine  Arts  (Painting,  Printmaking, 

Interior  Design  Sculpture) 

Landscape   Architecture  History   of  Art 

Building  Construction  Crafts 

Music  Advertising  Design 

Art  Education  Fashion  Illustration 

Fashion  Design  and  Construction 

The  College  also  offers  at  the  graduate  level  professional  programs  in  Architecture, 
Art,  Building  Construction,  and  Community  Planning.  Each  undergraduate  and 
graduate  program  stresses  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  underlying  its  field 
and  the  development  of  professional  skill  in  their  creative  application  to  praaice. 

Instruction  for  Majors. — Major  programs  of  study  in  Art  and  Music,  leading 
to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  offered  by  departments  of  this  College.  Re- 
quirements for  this  degree  are  described  under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

General  Courses. — The  College  offers  courses  open  to  all  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  wish  to  broaden  their  cultural  background  in  the  arts. 

University  Center  of  the  Arts. — The  University  Center  of  the  Arts  is  con- 
ceived as  the  means  by  which  the  College  can  serve  all  students  and  faculty  of  the 
University,  and  the  citizens  of  Florida  through  educational  exhibitions  of  out- 
standing works  of  fine  and  applied  art.  The  College  also  sponsors  each  year  numer- 
ous public  lectures,  concerts,  and  special  conferences  by  faculty,  students,  and  emi- 
nent visiting  scholars  and  practitioners  in  the  arts. 

Bureau  of  Architectural  and  Community  Research. — The  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished to  conduct  and  coordinate  research  in  the  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  particularly  under  conditions  existing  in  Florida,  and  the 
design  and  development  of  Florida  communities.  The  Bureau  provides  opportunity 
for  graduate  students  and  faculty  members  to  engage  in  such  research  and  to  co- 
operate effectively  in  research  with  other  departments  of  the  University. 
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LIBRARY  FACILITIES 
The  University  Library  and  the  College  Library  together  provide  an  important 
working  collection  of  publications  and  audio-visual  materials  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  studies.  These  resources  include  books,  leading  American  and  foreign 
periodicals,  color  prints,  and  slides.  There  is  an  extensive  collection  of  published 
and  recorded  music  of  all  types.  Music  listening  rooms  allow  convenient  use  of 
these  materials. 

COUNSELING 

The  counseling  program  of  the  College  is  designed  to  make  available  to  all 
students  at  the  Lower  and  Upper  Division  and  the  graduate  levels,  the  services  of 
faculty  members  highly  qualified  in  their  respective  professions  who  can  assist  in 
the  selection  of  a  field  of  study,  give  understanding  and  sympathetic  counsel  regard- 
ing the  student's  personal  or  academic  problems,  and  advise  on  the  selection  of  em- 
ployment after  graduation  and  problems  arising  in  the  field. 

STUDENT  AID 

Students  interested  in  part-time  employment,  assistantships,  scholarships,  fel- 
lowships, loans,  prizes,  and  awards  are  referred  to  the  special  bulletin  distributed 
by  the  Dean  of  Student  Personnel  OfHce,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

Students  are  urged  to  spend  their  summers  in  the  employ  of  praaicing  profes- 
sionals in  their  particular  field,  or  in  some  allied  work  which  will  give  an  insight 
into  the  problems  of  professional  practice.  Such  employment  provides  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  methods  of  actual  practice  and  enables  the  student  to  derive  increased 
benefit  from  advanced  work  in  school.  Students  should  seek  the  counsel  of  their 
faculty  advisor  as  to  the  type  of  practical  experience  best  suited  to  their  individual 
needs. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Each  year  a  number  of  field  trips  are  arranged  to  give  students  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  and  extend  their  educational  experience  through  study  of  construction 
projects  of  unusual  interest  or  of  outstanding  works  of  architecture  and  art.  Stu- 
dents frequently  combine  such  studies  with  attendance  at  state  and  national  meet- 
ings of  the  professional  organizations  in  their  respective  fields. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  College  offers  courses  leading  to  certification  for  teaching  Art  or  Music 
in  the  public  schools  in  grades  1  through  12  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Regulations 
describing  certification  of  teachers  are  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  it  is  imperative  that  all  students  who  expect  to  be  certified  familiarize 
themselves  with  these  regulations.  Application  for  certification  should  be  made 
immediately  after  graduation,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

STUDENT  WORK 
The  College  reserves  the  right  to  retain  student  work  for  the  purposes  of 
record,  exhibition,  or  instruction. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  organizations  take  an  aaive  part  in  the  educational  program  of  the 
College.  Included  in  these  organizations  are  the  Florida  Art  S6ciety,  the  Gargoyle 
Society,  Sigma  Lambda  Chi,  the  Students'  Contractors  and  Builders  Association, 
the  student  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  student  member  Chapter  No.  257,  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  and  Tau 
Beta.  The  College  encourages  and  assists  students  in  promoting  close  relations  with 
professional  groups  and  societies  in  the  several  fields. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES 

The  Graduate  School  offers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Architecture, 
Master  of  Science  in  Building  Construction,  Master  of  Science  in  Community  Plan- 
ning, and  Master  of  Fine  Arts.  To  meet  the  needs  and  goals  of  each  student,  gradu- 
ate programs  are  prepared  individually  in  consultation  with  a  designated  member 
of  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts.  For  further 
information,  see  the  section  of  the  catalog  entitled  The  Graduate  School. 

Architecture. — The  major  may  be  in  architectural  design,  architeaural  re- 
search, building  construction,  or  structural  design  of  buildings.  Holders  of  the 
five-year  undergraduate  degree  in  Architecture  may  normally  complete  the  require- 
ments for  the  master's  degree  in  one  academic  year. 

Art. — The  major  may  be  in  Painting  or  in  Crafts.  Holders  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  degree  may  normally  complete  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree 
in  three  academic  semesters. 

Building  Construction. — The  major  may  be  in  building  construction,  building 
research,  or  structural  design  of  buildings.  Holders  of  the  four-year  undergraduate 
degree  in  Building  Construaion  or  its  equivalent  may  normally  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  master's  degree  in  one  academic  year. 

Community  Planning. — The  program  in  Planning  is  administered  by  the 
Graduate  Faculty  in  Community  Planning,  an  inter-departmental  faculty  represent- 
ing the  agencies,  departments,  and  colleges  of  the  University  concerned  with  urban 
and  rural  planning.  For  further  information,  see  the  section  of  the  catalog  entitled 
The  Graduate  School. 

UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 
ADMISSION 

Admission  Requirements. — To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Architecture  and  Fine  Arts,  the  student  is  required  to  have  at  least  a  2.0  (C)  aver- 
age in  all  Lower  Division  courses  required  for  the  curriculum  he  desires  to  enter. 
Additionally,  he  must  have  at  least  a  2.0  (C)  average  in  all  professional  and  pre- 
professional  courses  within  that  Lower  Division  curriculum. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  will  consider  requests  for  ad- 
mission from  students  who  do  not  meet  the  conditions  stated  above.  However, 
students  whose  records  in  the  Lower  Division  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue  with  profit  the  professional  work  of  the  Upper  Division  will  not  be 
admitted  to  the  College. 

transfer  Students. — Transfer  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Fine  Arts  are  referred  to  the  Board  of  University  Examiners  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  sertion  of  this  catalog  entitled  Admissions. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  the  student  must  present  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  2.0  (C)  for  all  work  attempted  in  the  Upper  Division  and  mini- 
mum grade  of  C  in  each  required  Upper  Division  course. 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  must  maintain  a  3-0   (B) 
average  in  all  Upper  Division  work. 

I.   CURRICULUM  IN  ARCHITECTURE 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
W.  Raymond,  Advisor,  Upper  Division;  H.  C  Rose',  Advisor,  Lower  Division. 
This  curriculum  is  for  students  who  desire  to  become  architects  or  to  enter 
some    related   field    in   which   utility   and   beauty   are   combined   objeaives.     The 
course  prepares  students  to  become  draftsmen,  designers,  inspectors,  and  superin- 
tendents  of  construaion,  specification  writers,  teachers  or  ultimately  to  become  prac- 
ticing architects  or  specialists  in  their  chosen  fields. 

For  Freshman  and  Sophomore  programs  of  study  consult  seaion  of  catalog 
entitled  Lower  Division. 


1st   Semester 
1. — AE  311,  Pretentation  Methods  I 
2. — AE  331,  Intermediate    Architec- 
tural  Design   I 


THIRD  YEAR 
Credits 


2nd    Semester  Credits 

1. — AE  312,  Presentation   Method*   EI   _     2 
2. — AE  332,  Intermediate    Architec- 
txiral    Design    n 


3. — AE  341,  Materials   &   Methods   of 
Construction   III 


4.— AE  351,  Architectural    Structures 
5.— AE  371,  Ancient    Architectme    _ 
6.— AE  381,  Survey  &   Site  Analysis  . 


1st   Semester 
l._AE  431,  Advanced  Architectxiral 
Design    I 


3 
3 
3 
3 

17 


3. — AE   342,  Materials  &  Methods  of 

Construction    IV    — -— 

4. — AE  352,  Architectural    Structures   U 

5. — AE   372,  Medieval    Architecture 

6. — AE  362,  Mechanical  Equipment  I  _ 


3 
3 

3 
3 

17 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Credits 


2. — AE  441,  Working  Drawings 
3.— AE  451,  Architectural    Struc- 
tiu-es    in 


4. — AE  461,  Mechanical    Equipment    11 
5.— AE  471,  Renaissance   and   Baroque 
Architecturi; 


2nd    Semester 
1. — AE  432,  Advanced  Architectural 

Design    II    _ — 

2. — AE  442,  Specifications  and 

Estimating    _ 

3. — AE  452,  Architectural    Struc- 
tures   IV 


Credits 
5 


4. — AE  482,  Community    Planning 
5. — AE  472,  Modem    Architectinre 


17 


1. 


1  St   Semester 
AE  531,  Advanced  Architectural 
Design   III 

2. — AE   541,   Professional  Administra- 
tion      

3.— AE  551,  Architectural    Struc- 
tures   V 

4. — College    Electives* 


FIFTH  YEAR 
Credits 


17 


2nd    Semester 
1. — AE  532,  Advanced  Architectural 

Design   IV    

2. — AE   522,  Professional    Seminar   _ 

3. — Department  Electives 

4. — College  Electives*  - 


3 
3 
3 

17 


Credits 

...  8 

_  2 

_  4 

.._  3 


17 


•Electives  shaU  be  chosen  from  College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  with  the  approval 
of  the  faculty  advisor. 
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11.    CURRICULUM  IN  INTERIOR  DESIGN 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Design 
W.  W.  Shepard,  Advisor 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  who  desire  to  become  professional  interior  de- 
signers in  the  domestic,  commercial,  and  institutional  fields,  or  who  desire  to  engage 
in  the  merchandising,  design,  or  manufacture  of  furniture  and  accessories. 

For  Freshman  and  Sophomore  programs  of  study  consult  section  of  catalog 
entitled  Lower  Division. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
Credits 


1st   Semester 
1. — AE  311,  Presentation   Methods   I 
2. — IR   331,  Intermediate    Interior 

Design    I    _ _.. 

3. — IR   3-41,  Interior   Furnishings    I 

4.— IR    371,   History    I    

5.— ART  375,  Textiles    ._ 


2nd    Semester  Credits 

1. — AE  312,  Presentation  Methods  II 2 

2. — IR   332,  Intermediate    Interior 

6  Design    II    6 

3  3.— IR   342,  Interior  Furnishings  II 3 

3  4.— IR   372,  History    II 3 

3  5.— ART  280,  Ceramics  I  _..  3 


1st   Semester 
1. — IR  431,  Advanced    Interior  Design  I 

2. — IN   320,  General    Bench    Metals   

3.— MKG.  231,  Principles  of  Marketing.. 
4. — College    elective*    _ - _ 


17 
SENIOR  YEAR 
Credits 


2nd    Semester 
1. — IR  432,  Advanced    Interior 

3  Design    II    

3  2.— IR  442,  Practice    of    Interior 

3  Decorating    

3.— MKG    437,    Retailing   

17  4. — IN  400,  Woodworking   


17 

Credits 
_     8 

_     3 

.._      3 
„_     3 

17 
'Elective   shall  be  chosen  from   College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  with  the  approval 
of  the  faculty  advisor. 

III.    CURRICULUM  IN  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
H.  R.  Sebold,  Advisor 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  fit  students  for  work  in  the  arrangement  and 
preservation  of  land  areas  for  use  and  beauty.  The  aim  is  to  prepare  graduates  for 
private  praaice  in  the  field  of  landscape  architecture  and  for  employment  as  land- 
scape architects  in  city  park  departments  and  in  the  National  Park  Service.  Also, 
due  to  intensive  training  in  site  planning,  graduates  find  ready  employment  in  city 
and  regional  planning  offices. 

For  Freshman  and  Sophomore  programs  of  study  consult  seaions  of  catalog 
entitled  Lower  Division. 


1st   Semester 

LAE  301-302-303-304— 

Proiects  in  Landscape 
Architecture,  Group  1, 
consisting  of  4  three- 
credit    units    . 

OH  331— Woody  Plant  Materials 
Approved    Elective    


1  St   Semester 
LAE  401-402-403-404— 

Projects  in  Landscape 
Architecture,   Group  3, 
con-iisting   of  4   three 

credit    units    — _. 

AE  381 — Surveying  &  Site  Analysis 
Approved   Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Credits  2nd    Semester 

LAE  311-312-313-314— 

Projects  in  Landscape 
Architecture,  Group  2, 
consisting  of  4  three- 
credit    units    

SLS   301— Soils 


12 
3 
3 


Approved   Elective 


Credits 


12 
3 
3 


18 
SENIOR  YEAR 
Credits 


12 
3 
3 

18 


2nd    Semester 
LAE  411-412-413-414— 

Projects   in   Landscape 
Architecture,   Group  4, 
consisting  of  4  three- 
credit    units    ....- 

AE  482 — Community    Planning 
Approved   Elective   - 


18 

Credits 


12 
3 
3 


18 
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IV.   CURRICULUM  IN  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Building  Construaion 
H.  H.  Block,  Advisor 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the  construrtion  and 
erection  of  buildings  rather  than  their  architectural  design,  and  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  enter  branches  of  the  building  industry  such  as  the  construction 
of  multi-story  buildings,  houses,  and  other  structures,  contracting,  construction 
superintendency  or  supervision,  estimating,  material  production,  and  material  and 
equipment  distribution,  service,  or  maintenance.  For  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
program  of  study  consult  the  section  of  the  catalog  entitled  Lower  Division. 

Cooperative  on-the-job  Employment. — A  cooperative  program  for  the  com- 
bination of  on-the-job  employment  and  academic  education  has  been  requested  by 
various  members  of  the  construction  industry.  Participation  in  this  program  was 
first  requested  by  13  members  of  the  Florida  Lumber  and  Millwork  Association, 
Incorporated,  in  May,  1957.  This  program  provides  for  alternate  semesters  to  be 
spent  by  the  student  in  academic  studies  and  in  the  construction  industry,  which 
offers  the  student  an  excellent  opportunity  for  coordinating  and  integrating  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  Industry  with  the  professional  instruction  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Building  Construction  of  the  College  of  Architecture  and  Fine 
Arts.  The  maximum  time  added  to  the  normal  schedule  for  graduation  should  be 
three  semesters. 

Students  may  apply  for  participation  in  the  cooperative  program  during  their 
last  semester  in  the  University  College,  or  after  admission  to  the  Upper  Division 
curriculum  in  Building  Construction. 

The  Department  of  Building  Construaion  will  assist  with  preliminary  arrange- 
ments between  the  employer  and  student.  However,  final  agreements  concerning 
employment  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  and  the  student.  During  any 
and  all  employment  periods  the  student  will  be  an  employee  of  the  cooperating 
company  and  will  be  expeaed  to  conform  to  all  company  requirements  and  regula- 
tions. The  Department  of  Building  Construaion  does  not  guarantee  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  students,  but  all  arrangements  must  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  students  enrolled  on  the  cooperative  plan  will  be  arranged  in  pairs, 
alternating  one  at  the  University  and  one  on  the  job,  and  both  working  during 
summers  when  aaivities  in  the  construaion  industry  are  at  the  yearly  peak. 

The  cooperative  students  are  paid  for  their  work  by  the  employers  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  for  the  type  of  work  performed.  Assignments  will  depend  on  experi- 
ence, ability,  willingness,  and  other  factors.  Wages  can  be  paid  directly  to  the  stu- 
dent by  the  employer,  or  can  be  extended  over  the  period  the  student  is  attending 
classes  on  the  campus. 

Students  will  be  required  to  submit  a  full  report  covering  each  work  period, 
and  are  encouraged  to  keep  a  diary  in  order  to  record  the  necessary  information. 
These  reports  must  be  approved  by  the  employer. 

The  cooperative  program  should  make  possible  the  completion  of  the  academic 
work  required  for  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Florida  by  many  young  men 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  these  students  will  acquire 
praaical  experience  that  can  be  coordinated  with  the  educational  work  so  that  the 
adjustment  to  working  conditions  in  the  industry  will  be  accomplished  by  the  time 
the  student  graduates.  Contacts  made  during  the  periods  of  employment  also  may 
lead  to  permanent  employment. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 
1st   Semester  Credits  2nd    Semester  Credits 

BCN.  301.— Stnicttiral    Deiign-  BCN.  311.— Structxiral    Design- 


Wood  and  Timber 4  Steel     __ 


BCN.  302.— Water  Supply  and  BCN.  312.— Air   Conditioning    and 

Sanitation     2  Heating 2 

BCN.  303. — Conitruction    Methods  BCN.  313. — Construction    Methods 

and    Equipment 3  and    Equipment 


BCN.  304.— Materials- Wood   and  BCN.  314.— Materials-Structural 

Timber    Structures 2  Metals 


BCN.  305.— Construction    Estimates  BCN.  315.— Construction   Estimates 

and    Costs    4  and    Costs 4 

ATG.  211. — Elementary  Accounting 3  RE.  291. — Real  Estate  Fundamentals  3 

18  18 

SENIOR  YEAR 
1st   Semester                        Credits  2nd    Semester  Credits 

BCN.  401.— Structural  Design-  BCN.  411.— Supervision    and 

Concrete 4  Management 


BCN.  402.— Electrical    Services  BCN.  412.— Site  Layout  and 

and   Installations   2  Development 


BCN.  403.— Construction   Methods  BCN.  413. — Project  and  Construction 

and    Equipment    3  Financing 


BCN.  404.— Materials-Concrete  BCN.  414.— History   of   Building 

Structures 2                             Construction    2 

BCN.  405. — Construction   Estimates                           BCN.  415. — Special    Investigations    2 

and    Costs 4  Elective-Department  of  Building 

MGT.    401. — Business   Law   3                            Construction 2 

Elective-Cultural    3 


18 


18 


V.   CURRICULA  IN  ART 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  seven  undergraduate  majors  in  the  College  of 
Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Design  and  Bachelor  of  Design  in  Art  Education.  Upper  division  course  require- 
ments in  these  curricula  are  given  below. 

For  the  freshman  and  sophomore  programs  of  study,  consult  the  seaion  of  the 
catalog  entitled  The  Lower  Division.  For  further  information  concerning  any  of 
these  curricula  see  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Art  offers  a  major  in  art  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Requirements  for  this 
program  are  given  in  the  listing  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  curricula  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Fine  Arts  are  intended  for 
students  who  plan  ( 1 )  to  enter  professional  careers  in  fine  arts  or  design,  ( 2 )  to 
teach  art  in  the  public  schools  or  in  universities  and  colleges,  or  (3)  to  enter  the 
graduate  program  of  study  in  art  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  major  in  art  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  be  chosen  by  those 
students  whose  interest  is  in  a  liberal  education  with  emphasis  upon  the- visual  arts. 

1.    Curricula  in  Fine  Arts 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

The  curricula  in  Fine  Arts  provide  for  majors  in  (a)  Fine  Arts — drawing, 
painting,  printmaking  and  sculpture,  (b)  the  History  of  Art,  and  (c)  Crafts — 
ceramics,  jewelry  and  metalwork.  Students  who  plan  to  enter  a  program  of  graduate 
study  in  art  after  receiving  the  baccalaureate  degree  are  advised  to  register  in  one  of 
these  curricula.  Upon  completion  of  graduate  work  students  entering  these  fields 
are  qualified  for  positions  in  museums  and  art  galleries,  as  instructors  of  art  on  the 
college  or  university  level,  or  for  independent  aaivity  as  creative  artists. 
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(a)    Major  in  Fine  Arts 


1st   Semester 
ART  303— Method!  &  Material* 

of  the  Artist  

ART  350 — Intermediate    Drawing    __ 

ART  351— Painting    I    

ART  357— Sculpture  I  

History    of   Art   

*  Elective    _ 


1  St   Semester 

ART  408— Senior    Seminar    

ART  451 — Advanced    Drawing    .. 
Advanced  Painting,  PrintmaMng 

or    Sculpture   

History   of   Art   

*Elective    


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Credits 


3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

17 


SENIOR  YEAR 
Credits 


2nd    Semester 
ART  309— Criticism    of   Art 

ART  352— Painting    U 

ART  355— Printmaking    

History    of   Art   

*Elective$     _ _, 


Credits 
_  3 
_  3 
-  3 
_  3 
._     6 

18 


2 

2 

6 
3 
3 

16 


2nd    Semester  Credits 

ART  409 — Senior    Seminar    2 

ART  451 — Advanced    Drawing    . „     2 

Advanced  Painting,  Printmaking 

or   Sculpture   6 

*Elective»   ...._ ...._ _     6 


16 


*Electives  must  include  a  minimum  of  nine  credits  outside  the  Department  of  Art. 


( b )   Major  in  the  History  of  Art 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st   Semester                        Credits  2nd    Semester 

ART  303— Method*   &   Material*  ART  309— Criticism    of   Art    

of    the    Artist    _     3  HY  202— History  of  World  Civiliza- 

HY  201— History  of  World   CiviUza-  tions   since   1650 

tions    to    1650    __ 3  PPY  201— Problems  of  Philosophy  ... 

Foreign    Language   3  Foreign    Language    .._ „... 

History  of  Art    _ 6  History   of   Art   „ _ _... 

~15 

SENIOR  YEAR 


Credits 

...     3 

....  3 

__  3 

....  3 

....  6 


1  St   Semester  Credits 

ART  408— Senior  Seminar  2 

Foreign   Language   3 

History    of    Art    6 

Electives    _ 6 

17 


2nd  Semester 
ART  409— Senior  Seminar 
PPY  324— Aesthetic*     

Foreign    Language    

History   of   Art   

Elective 


18 


Credits 
_  2 
...  3 
„  3 
.._  6 
....     3 


17 


(c)  Major  in  Crafts 


1  St   Semester 
ART  280 — Beginning    Ceramic*    _. 
ART  303— Method*  &  Material* 

of   the   Artist   „_ 

ART  383— Jewelry  &  Metal  work  I 

History    of    Art    

*  Elective     - - 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Credits  2nd    Semester  Credits 

_     3  ART  309— Criticism    of    Art 3 

ART   357— Sculpture    I    3 

_     3  ART  382— Intermediate    Ceramic*    3 

.     3  ART  384— Jewelry  &  Metalwork  H  3 

_     3  History  of  Art 3 

_     3  » Elective 3 


15 
SENIOR  YEAR 


2nd    Semester 


ART  409— Senior    Seminar 

Advanced   Ceramic*   or  Jewelry 

8c    Metalwork    _„ 

*Electives    


1  st   Semester  Credits 

ART  358— Sculpture  II   „..„ 3 

ART  408— Senior    Seminar    2 

Advanced  Ceramics  or  Jewelry 

&    Metalwork    6 

History    of    Art    _ 3  — 

i  »Elective     _ 3 

17 
*Electives  must  include  a  minimum  of  nine  credits  outside  the  Department  of  Art. 


18 


Credits 


...     6 
...     9 


17 
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2.    Curricula  in  Design 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Design 

The  curricula  in  Design  are  intended  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  careers  in 
(a)  Advertising  Design,  (b)  Fashion  Illustration,  and  (c)  Fashion  Design  and 
Construction.  Each  of  these  curricula  provides  a  broad  foundation  in  art  as  well  as 
advanced  instruaion  in  a  specialized  field,  thus  preparing  graduates  for  positions  in 
the  many  fields  of  contemporary  design.  These  are  professional  programs  for 
students  with  serious  professional  intentions;  they  are  not  appropriate  majors  for 
students  who  might  wish  to  elect  a  major  in  art  without  such  clear  objectives.  The 
University  of  Florida  does  not  offer  a  program  of  graduate  instruction  in  these 
fields  at  the  present  time. 

(a)   Major  in  Advertising  Design 


ART 

1st   Semester 
260 — Lcftcring    

JUNIOR 
Credits 
3 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

ART  309— Criticism    of    Art    

AUT   ^ftO — I  iiyrrnt 

Credits 

3 

ART 

303— Methods   &   Materials 

nf     thp     Artitt 

3 

3 

AilT  362 — Advertising    Design 

..      ^ 

ART 

341 — Photography        _ _.. 

3 

Ilistnrv     nf     Art       ...                    

„   ,.      ■* 

ART 

350 — Intcrmciliate   Drawing 

Hi'ifnr''    of    Ai"t    

_     2 
3 

*£Ieclivcs    

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 
ART  409— Senini     Seminar      

4 

*Elective     . .      

3 

16 

ART 

Ist  Semester 

17 

SENIOR 

Credits 
2 

Credits 

ART 

460 — Advanced   Advertising 

DPSipn                                                                                                                          r- 

_._     3 

ART  468 — Projects    in    Advertising 
Design     _____ 

9 

ART 

467 — Projects  in  Advertising 

6 

*KI('rtivp«! 

6 

History    of    Art                        

'Elective      -... 

_     3 
_.     3 

17 

17 
*Electives  must  include  a  minimum  of  nine  credits  outside  the  Department  of  Art. 


(b)    Major  in  Fashion  Illustration 


1st  Semester 

ART  260— Lettering    ._ _ 

ART  270— Introduction  to 

Fasliion    Design 
ART  303— Method;   &   Materials 

of    the    Artist    

ART  350 — Intermediate    Drawing 

History    of    Art 

*  Elective  


1  St  Semester 
ART  408— Senior    Seminar    . 
ART   371— Pattern    Drafting 
ART   372  — Pattern    Draping  _.. 
ART  477 — Advanced    Fashion 

Illustration 

•Electivcs 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Credits 

„     3  ART  309- 

ART  341- 
3  ART   360- 


2nd  Semester 
-Criticism   of   Art 

-Photography 

-L;iv<iiit 


_  3 

_  2 

_  3 

.._  3 

"n 

SENIOR  YEAR 
Credits 


ART   362 — Advertising  Design   

ART  377 — Fashion    Illustration   

History    of    Art 


2nd  Semester 


2 
2 
2 

4 
6 

16 


ART  409 — Senior    Seminar    _ 
ART  477  —  Advanced   Fashion 
Illustration 

History    of    Art 

•Electivcs    


Credits 

_  3 

_  3 

_.  3 

_  3 

_  2 

_  3 


17 


Credits 


4 

3 

9 


18 


*EIectives  must  include  a  minimum  of  nine  credits  outside  the  Department  of  Art. 
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(c)   Major  in  Fashion  Design  and  Constniaion 


1st  Semester 
ART  270 — Tntroduition   to 

Fashion    Design 

ART  371  — Pilttern   Drufting 
AKT   372  — P:itttrn   Draping 

AKT  375— Textiles 

History    of    Art    

•Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Credits 


1st  Semester 
ART  408 — Senior    Seminar 
ART  470— Tailoring 


3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 
Credits 


2nd  Semester 

ART  309— Criticism  of  Art 

AIIT  373— Appurcl    Construction 
AKT   377  — Fashion    Illustration   _ 
ART  379  — History   of   Costume  _ 
•Electives 


Credits 
_  3 
_  4 
_  2 
_  3 
_     6 


18 


ART  471 — Advanced    Tashion 

Design    and    Construction 

History    of    Art 

•Elective 


2 
3 

4 
3 
3 

15 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

ART  409 — Senior    Seminar    2 

ART  471 — Advanced    THshion 

Design     and     Construction 4 

History    of    Art 3 

•Electives 9 

18 


•Electives  must  include  a  minimum  of  nine  credits  outside  the  Department  of  Art. 
3.    Curriculum  in  Art  Education 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Design  in  Art  Education 
The  curriculum  in  Art  Education  is  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  teach 
art  in  the  public  schools.    Students  completing  this  curriculum,  which  is  offered  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education,  are  qualified  for  certification  as  teachers 
of  art  in  the  State  of  Florida. 


1st  Semester 
ART  207— Intro,    to   the 

Principles   &    History  of   Art 

ART  260— Lettering 

»Art    Ekvtive    .-.- 

SCA  251  —  Intro,  to  Art  Education 

EDE  400 — Problems    of    Instruction    

EDS  305— The   Secondary   School  Today 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Credits 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

18 


2nd  Semester 
ART  208— Intro,  to  the 

Principles  &  History  of  Art 

ART  280 — Beginning  Ceramics 

•Art  Electives  - 

SCA  353— Art  Education  Workshop 
General    Elective 


Credits 

__  3 

__  3 

_  6 

_  3 

„  3 


1st  Semester 
EDS  400  or  EDE  405   — 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Credits 


15 
15 


2nd  Semester 
ART  408 — Senior  Seminar 

•Art  Electives  ...- — — 

SCA  453— The    Teaching   of   Art 

General    Elective 


18 


Credits 
2 


16 

•Art  electives  must  include  such  advanced  courses  as  are  necessary  to  complete  state  certification 
requfrements  T "J  must  include  a  minimum  of  three  closely  related  studio  courses  in  a  single 
advanced  area  (fme  arU,  crafts,  advertising  design,  etc.) 

VI.   CURRICULUM  IN  MUSIC 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  prepare  students  to  become  musicians  and 
music  teachers  both  in  private  life  and  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  based  on  a  broad 
yet  concentrated  foundation  in  music  and  includes  work  in  theory  of  music,  music 
literature,  music  education,  applied  music,  and  ensemble. 

Students  entering  the  University  electing  to  major  in  this  program  will  be 
required  to  take  placement  examinations  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  Theory  of 
Music,  (b)  Musicology,  (c)  Piano,  (d)  Major  instrument  or  voice.  However, 
before  the  student  may  be  admitted  to  a  Departmental  Major  Program  in  Music  in 
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the  College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  (his  junior  year),  he  must  pass  a  pro- 
ficiency examination  in  Piano. 

For  further  information  see  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music. 
Requirements  for  the  Degree. — To  quahfy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  a  student  must  complete  the  following  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty. 
For  Freshman  and  Sophomore  programs  of  study  consult  seaion  of  catalog 
entitled  Lower  Division. 

THIRD  YEAR 
1st  Semester  Hours  2nd  Semester  Hours 

EDS.  305— The  Secondary  School  Today     3  MSC.  202— Theory   of    Music    3 

EDE.  400— Problems  of  Instruction  3  MSC.  413— Survey  of  Music  History  2 

MSC.  201— Theory  of  Music 3  MSC.  367— Music  Ed.  in  the  Ele- 

MSC.  412 — Survey  of  Music  History  _.._     2  mentary  School  3 

Applied  Music  in  Courses  above  MSC.  368 — Music  Ed.  in  the  Junior 

100    „„ 2  High    School 3 

Ensemble    _ _ _ _„ 1  MSC.  461 — School  Music  Administra 

Minor  Instrument  or  Voice 1  tion 3 

Applied   Music   in   Courses    above 

15  100    „ __     2 

Ensemble    _ 1 

17 
FOURTH  YEAR 
1st  Semester  Hours  2nd  Semester  Hours 

MSC.   369— Music   Ed.   in   the   Senior  EDS.  405— Internship— K   through   12 

High    School 3  (includes    curriculum    principles).  15 

MSC.  405— Conducting     3  

Elective    in    Materials 3  15 

Applied  Music  in  Courses 

above     300     _ 2 

Minor   Instrument   or   Voice  1 

Approved  Electives S 

~15 

Ensemble. — Membership  in  ensemble  music  groups  is  open  to  all  students  of 
the  University,  after  consultation  with  the  Conduaor.  One  credit  per  semester  is 
oflfered  in  each  group.  A  maximum  of  4  semester  hours  credit  in  Ensemble  (MSC. 
170-179)  may  be  applied  toward  any  Bachelors  degree. 

The  following  courses  are  oflfered:  University'  Band,  Choral  Union,  Men's 
Glee  Club,  Women's  Glee  Club,  University  Orcliestra,  Mixed  Quartet,  Male  Quar- 
tet, Women's  Sextet,  String  Quartet,  String  Trio,  Woodwind  Quintet,  Brass  En- 
semble, and  Two-piano  Ensemble.  These  groups  are  organized  to  study  and  perform 
the  standard  repertoire  written  for  the  various  vocal  and  instrumental  combinations. 
Ensemble  participation  is  a  musical  experience  of  inestimable  worth. 

Applied  Music. — Applied  Music  is  defined  as  lessons  in  voice  and  music  in- 
stnmaents.  Courses  are  oflfered  in  voice,  piano,  organ,  violin,  viola,  violin-cello, 
string  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  French  horn,  cornet,  trombone,  tuba,  and 
percussion. 

Method  of  Registration. — The  student  wishing  to  register  for  courses  in  Ap- 
plied Music  is  to  report  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music,  who  will  desig- 
nate a  stafi^  member  as  advisor  to  the  student.  This  advisor  will  assist  the  student  in 
outlining  his  program  and  will  recommend  the  courses  for  which  the  student  is 
best  suited. 

All  students  registering  for  Applied  Music  for  the  first  time  shall  register  in 
the  first  course  number  listed  in  that  branch  of  Applied  Music,  i.  e.,  initial  enroll- 
ment for  piano  instruction  is  in  MSC.  21 — Piano,  1  credit.  However,  if  the  student 
has  had  considerable  previous  experience  on  his  chosen  instrument  or  voice,  he 
may,  prior  to  registration,  take  a  placement  examination  to  determine  the  proper 
course  in  which  to  register. 
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Method  of  Instruction. — Applied  music  is  taught  by  the  projert  method.  Each 
student  applying  for  lessons  is  given  a  placement  examination  evaluating  his  native 
ability,  knowledge  of  subjeas,  skill  proficiency,  and  repertoire.  When  the  student's 
accomplishment  level  or  potential  has  been  gauged,  he  is  assigned  to  a  teacher  for 
private  or  class  instmaion.  Credits  earned  are  determined  by  examination  at  the 
end  of  each  semester  and  are  based  upon  the  student's  native  talent,  technical  ad- 
vancement and  repertoire.  A  minimum  of  3  hours  weekly  praaice  is  required  in 
courses  number  under  100.  A  minimum  of  6  hours  weekly  practice  is  required  in 
courses  numbering  over  100.  Smdents  registering  in  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
courses  may  earn  2  credit  hours  each  semester  in  any  one  branch  of  applied  music 
Students  receiving  failing  grades  for  2  consecutive  semesters  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  Applied  Music. 

Fees. — The  fees  charged  for  Applied  Music,  instrument  rental  and  praaice 
room  rental  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  Catalog  under  Expenses. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

CULTURALLY  AND  HISTORICALLY  the  programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  represent  the  core  of  all  higher  education.  The  Gsllege  grants  its 
graduates  the  traditional  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. 
This  College  makes  its  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  world  not  only  through 
the  many  facts  and  skills  it  imparts  but  also  by  providing  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  knowledge  upon  which  the  professional  colleges  build. 

A  major  aim  of  the  College  is  liberal  education.  To  this  end  it  insists  on 
evaluations  of  ideas  and  actions  according  to  their  impart  on  society.  Intellectual 
inquiry  is  emphasized  as  a  preparation  for  more  competent  living  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  leadership. 

SUBJECT-MATTER  FIELD 
The  subjea-matter  fields  regularly  offered  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  extent  of  these  offerings  are  indicated  in  the  table  below: 
Subject  E 

Work 

Anthropology    X 

Art    X 


Astronomy  X 

***Bacteriology    X 


Biology X 

Botany    X 


••Chemistry     X 

Communications     X 

Economics    X 


•Education  X 

English     X 

Family  Life   X 

French    X 

Geography    X 

Geology    X 

German    X 


ve         Group 

Dept. 

k           Major 

Major     M.A.  or  M.S.     Ph.D. 

X 

X               —               — 

X 

X    Graduate  work  offered 

through  College  of  Ar- 

chiteuture  and  Fine  Arts. 

X 

—               —                — 

X 

X    Graduate  work  offered 

through  College  of  Agri- 

culture. 

X 

XXX 

X 

X  Graduate  work  offered 

through  College  of  Agri- 

culture. 

X 

XXX 

Major  and  Graduate  work  offered  in  the  School 

of  Journalism  ; 

and  Communications. 

X 

X  Graduate  work  offered 

through  College  of  Busi- 

ness Administration 

Major  and   Graduate  work  offered   through   the 

College  of  Education. 

X 

XXX 

X 

—               —               — 

X 

XX                — 

X 

XXX 

X 

XX                — 

X 

X                 X                — 

♦Credit  which  may  be  offered  for  degree  is  limited.    Detailed  niformation  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 
**Also    see    the   section    below   on   requirements   for   the   degree    "Bachelor   of   Science   in 
Chemistry." 
•»*For   undergraduate  specialization  in  bacteriology  see  the  material  on  BACTERIOLOGY 
in  the  section  of  this  Catalog  for  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Subject  Elective  Group  Dept. 

Work  Major  Major     M.A.orM.S.     Ph.D. 

Greek   X                  X                  X  —  — 

History  X  X                  X  X  X 

Jouxnalism    X  Major  and  Graduate  work  offered  through  the 

School  of  Journalism   and  Qjmmunications. 

Latin     X                  X                  X  X  — 

Library  Science  X                   X                 —  —  — 

Mathematics    X                  X                   X  X  X 

Meteorology    X  —                 —  —  — 

*Music   X                  X                  X  —  — 

Philosophy    X                  X                  X  X  — 

Physics    X                  X                  X  X  X 

Political  Science  X                  X                  X  X  X 

Psychology    X                  X                  X  X  X 

Religion    X                  X                  X  —  — 

Russian     X                   X                 —  —  — 

Sociology    X                  X                  X  X  X 

Spanish     X                  X                  X  X  X 

Speech    X                  X                  X  X  X 

Zoology See  Biology  listed  above 


*Credit  which  may  be  offered  for  degree  is  limited.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

University  College  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should: 

1.  Complete  with  satisfaaory  grades  each  of  the  "C"  courses  of  the  lower 
division  or  acceptable  equivalent  courses.  This  should  be  the  first  concern  of  future 
Arts  and  Sciences  students. 

2.  Consult  with  the  proposed  major  department  as  soon  as  they  have  chosen 
their  major  field. 

3.  Begin  their  foreign  language  requirements  while  registered  in  the  Uni- 
versity College. 

4.  Use  the  balance  of  their  elective  opportunities  in  the  lower  division  in 
taking  a  selection  of  one  and  two  hundred  level  courses  in  several  Arts  and  Sciences 
departments.  Arts  and  Sciences  courses  numbered  three  hundred  or  above  are  not 
available  to  lower  division  students  except  with  written  permission  from  the  de- 
partment offering  them. 

5.  Study  the  following  seaions  on  Admission,  Advisement  Panel,  and  Require- 
ments for  Degrees. 

ADMISSION 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  students  are 
required  to  have  a  2.0  (C)  average  in  all  work  attempted  in  the  lower  division,  and 
to  have  demonstrated  academic  competency  in  all  major  areas  of  knowledge  as  pre- 
sented in  the  work  of  the  Comprehensive  Courses  of  the  University  College  or  their 
equivalents. 

If  a  student  has  completed  the  work  of  the  University  College  and  does  not 
meet  these  admission  requirements,  he  may  register  in  the  University  College  for 
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a  program  of  Arts  and  Sciences  courses  prescribed  by  a  member  of  the  Advise- 
ment Panel  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  If  at  the  end  of  the  probationary 
period  he  has  made  no  grade  lower  than  "C"  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  If  his  work  in  this  trial  program  is  poor,  his  admission  will  be 
finally  denied. 

Transfer  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  University  Examiners  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  section  of  this  catalog  entitled  Admissions. 

ADVISEMENT  PANEL 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  maintains  an  Advisement  Panel  composed 
of  faculty  members  representing  each  area  of  specialization  offered  by  the  College. 
Members  of  this  panel  are  available  for  student  conferences  at  regular  hours  each 
week.  Each  student  registered  in  the  College  is  given  at  least  one  regular  appoint- 
ment with  his  adviser  each  semester  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  his  program  for 
the  next  semester.  However,  students  may  see  their  advisers  as  often  as  is  necessary. 
University  College  students  planning  to  graduate  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  should  request  the  assignment  of  an  adviser  as  early  as  possible  in  their 
university  programs.  Information  regarding  the  advisement  panel  is  available  at 
the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

Preprofessional  Counseling  Office:  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  maintains 
a  Preprofessional  Counseling  Office  for  medical  and  allied  fields  in  Room  12,  Flint 
Hall.  The  purpose  of  this  office  is  to  provide  advice,  information  and  assistance  for 
students  in  preparing  themseves  for  professional  work  in  the  health  sciences.  The 
office  obtains  data,  chiefly  from  instruaors,  on  each  student  who  registers  as  a  pre- 
professional student,  and  on  request  supplies  recommendations  to  professional 
schools  for  any  applicant  whose  file  is  sufficiently  complete.  This  system  of  recom- 
mending smdents  has  been  in  operation  at  the  University  for  a  number  of  years 
and  professional  schools  expect  to  receive  information  from  this  office.  It  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  each  premedical  and  predental  student  register  with  the  Prepro- 
fessional Counseling  Office  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  every  semester  so  that 
sufficient  data  will  be  available  for  his  recommendations. 

Other  services  provided  by  the  Preprofessional  Office  include:  a  reference  file 
of  catalogs  of  the  Medical  and  Dental  Colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  a 
bulletin  board  for  posting  current  information,  not  only  on  the  Professional  schools, 
but  also  on  related  matters  such  as  the  "Regional  Plan,"  the  Melical  College  Ad- 
missions Test,  the  Dental  Aptimde  Testing  Program;  and  brochures  and  other  ma- 
terial for  students  interested  in  Osteopathy,  Optometry,  Nursing,  Medical  Technol- 
ogy, Nutrition,  Physical  Therapy,  Public  Health,  and  Sanitary  Science.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  these  services. 

The  various  types  of  professional  training  which  are  offered  in  the  Health 
Sciences  have  different  prerequisites,  both  as  to  specific  courses  and  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  admission  to  the  professional  program.  Students  should, 
therefore,  obtain  information  on  the  requirements  of  the  particular  field  or  fields 
in  which  they  are  interested  so  as  to  pursue  a  satisfaaory  program  of  preprofessional 
preparation. 
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REQUIREMENT  FOR  DEGREES 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  programs  which  lead  to  the  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  are  alike  in  all  basic  requirements.  The  requirements  for  graduation  with 
either  of  these  degrees  are  as  follows : 

A  minimum  of  sixty-four  semester  hours  credit  with  an  average  of  C  in  all 
work  transferred  to  or  completed  in  the  College  is  required.  In  this  work  must  be 
included  ( 1 )  either  a  departmental  Major  or  a  Group  Major  as  described  below, 
( 2 )  satisfaaion  of  the  Language  requirements  as  described  below,  and  ( 3 )  at  least 
twelve  semester  hours  of  approved  electives  as  described  below  in  the  statement  of 
the  elertive  requirement.  It  is  further  required  that  in  the  entire  program  of  studies 
of  the  student  he  shall  have  earned  credit  in  each  of  the  Comprehensive  courses  of 
the  University  College  or  shall  have  earned  an  equal  amount  of  credit  in  the  area 
covered  by  each  Comprehensive  Course  in  which  he  does  not  present  credit.  It  is 
also  required  that  each  student  qualifying  for  a  degree  from  the  College  shall 
possess  facility  in  the  oral  and  written  use  of  the  English  language.  This  require- 
ment will  be  considered  satisfied  when  the  department  of  the  student's  major  has 
certified  such  facility. 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements for  degrees  with  majors  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  Anthropology, 
Art,  Economics,  English,  Family  Life,  French,  German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Li- 
brary Science,  Music,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Religion,  Russian,  Sociology, 
Spanish,  and  Speech. 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  degrees  with  majors  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  Astronomy, 
Bacteriology,  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Physics. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon 
those  who  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  degree  with  majors  in  one  or  more  of  the 
fields  of  Geography,  Mathematics,  and  Psychology  according  as  their  remaining 
courses  are  selected  predominantly  from  the  other  fields  which  lead  to  either  one  or 
the  other  degree. 

The  Departmental  Major:  Many  students  desire  to  specialize  in  some  one  subject- 
matter  field.  Such  students  should  undertake  to  earn  a  departmental  major.  A  de- 
partmental major  consists  of  two  parts,  as  follows:  (1)  Concentration  consisting 
of  not  less  than  twenty-four  and  not  more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  in  one 
subject-matter  field.  This  field  is  called  the  student's  major  field.  Work  in  this 
field  taken  in  the  University  College  or  transferred  to  the  University  from  another 
institution  is  included  in  evaluating  the  student's  record  for  this  requirement.  How- 
ever, all  transfer  credit  in  the  major  field  must  be  approved  by  the  major  depart- 
ment and  any  such  credit  which  is  not  approved  as  a  part  of  the  major  will  not 
apply  toward  the  total  credit  requirement  for  the  degree.  No  courses  in  the  major 
field  in  which  the  grade  earned  is  below  C  will  be  counted  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  major  requirement.  (2)  Such  subsidiary  courses  from  subjea-matter  fields  oth- 
er than  the  major  field  as  are  essential. 

The  Group  Major:  Group  majors  are  provided  for  those  students  who  do  not  de- 
sire the  intensive  concentration  provided  by  a  departmental  major.  The  group  ma- 
jor should  not  be  taken  by  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work.  A  group  major 
consists  of  a  total  of  not  less  than  fourteen  and  not  more  than  sixteen  semester 
courses  selected  from  a  group  of  three  related  subject-matter  fields,  with  at  least 
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four  and  not  more  than  six  semester  courses  in  each*.  No  courses  in  any  of  these 
major  fields  in  which  the  grade  earned  is  below  C  will  be  counted  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  requirement. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement:  All  candidates  for  degrees  awarded  by  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  required  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  some  foreign 
language.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  examination  or  by  the  successful 
completion  of  six  semester  hours  of  work  in  one  foreign  language  in  courses  num- 
bered 201-202  or  higher. 

When  a  student  elects  a  foreign  language  as  a  departmental  major  he  must 
satisfy  this  requirement  by  completing  FLE  351-352  and  six  semester  hours  in  one 
or  two  foreign  languages  other  than  the  major.  When  a  student  elects  a  foreign 
language  as  one  of  the  components  of  a  group  major,  he  may  also  satisfy  the  for- 
eign language  requirement  by  completing  twelve  semester  hours  of  work  in  the 
same  language  in  courses  numbered  201-202  and  higher. 

In  preparing  to  meet  the  foreign  language  requirement  students  are  advised 
to  complete  the  necessary  courses  in  the  University  College,  where  such  courses  may 
be  taken  as  electives. 

Elective  Requirement:  The  philosophy  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  stresses 
the  importance  of  an  informed  acquaintance  with  the  major  areas  of  human  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  a  specialized  preparation  in  one  of  these  areas.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  prescribing  a  certain  specialization,  the  College  also  requires  that  as  a  part 
of  his  Upper  Division  program  each  student  complete  at  least  twelve  semester 
hours  exclusive  of  his  Foreign  Language  Requirement  in  courses  unrelated  to  the 
area  of  his  specialization.  For  the  interpretation  of  this  requirement,  these  major 
areas  are  regarded  as  (1)  the  biological  sciences;  (2)  the  humanities;  (3)  the 
physical  sciences,  including  mathematics;  and  (4)  the  social  sciences.  Students  are 
advised  to  regard  this  requirement  as  a  minimum  and  to  plan  a  broad  program  in 
the  College  as  a  liberal  background  for  their  specialization. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 

In  addition  to  a  departmental  major  and  a  group  major  including  chemistry  as 
a  component,  a  special  curriculum  is  offered  leading  to  the  degree  "Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemistry."  This  curriculum  is  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  make 
chemistry  their  vocation. 

The  requirements  for  this  degree  are  as  follows: 
(l)_Credit  must  be  presented  in  each  of  the  following  courses: 

General    Chemistry   and  Qualitative  Analysis  8 

Quantitative    Analysis    _  8 

Organic    Cliemistry    8 

Physical    Oicmi'itry    6 

Physical    Chemistry    , _  2 

Ad>anced  inorganic  Chemistry  3 

Advanced    Physical    Chemistry   3 

Biochemestry      3 

Chemical    literature    1 

Advanced   Organic  Chemistry 4 

General     Physics _ 6 

Laboratory    For    Physics    _. 2 

Basic    Mathematics     _ _ __  8 

Differential    and   Integral   Calculus 8 

First-Year    German    6 

Second- Year    German    „ „ „  6 

Report    Writing    3 

*In   the  field  of  Music  the  group  major  is  not  designated  in  terms  of  number  of  courses 
but  requires  twenty-four  semester  hours. 


CY. 

217-218 

CY. 

331-332 

CY. 

301-302 

CY. 

401-402 

CY. 

405-406 

CY. 

411 

CY. 

412 

CY. 

415 

CY 

481 

CY. 

514 

PS. 

205-206 

PS. 

207-208 

MS. 

105  106 

MS. 

353-354 

GN. 

133  134 

GN. 

201-202 

EH. 

356 
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(2)  At  least  twenty-five  additional  semester  hours  outside  of  the  field  of  Chemistry, 
to  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

(3)  A  student  must  earn  a  total  of  at  least  78  semester  hours  in  the  Upper  Division. 
No  grade  below  C  in  any  course  in  Chemistry  will  be  counted  for  the  degree. 
No  course  in  Chemistry  other  than  those  listed  in  ( 1 )  above,  or  equivalent, 
may  be  counted  for  this  degree. 

(4)  All  other  regular  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  be 
satisfied. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS  AND  HIGH  HONORS 

For  graduation  With  Honors  a  student  must  earn  an  honor  point  average  of 
3.2  or  higher  in  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division. 

The  regulations  concerning  graduation  With  High  Honors  are  administered 
by  a  faculty  committee.  This  committee  has  the  responsibility  for  preparing  and 
administering  a  high  honors  examination  to  test  the  student's  grasp  of  great  events, 
achievements,  and  personalities  in  major  fields  of  human  interest.  In  general  the 
committee  will  invite  the  highest  ten  percent  (according  to  honor  point  average 
earned  in  the  Upper  Division)  of  the  candidates  for  degrees  to  take  the  high  hon- 
ors examination. 

Any  degree  candidate  upon  the  recommendation  of  three  faculty  members  may 
be  invited  to  take  the  high  honors  examination.  However,  no  student  can  be  consid- 
ered a  candidate  for  high  honors  without  the  recommendation  of  his  major  depart- 
ment. 

The  committee  will  recommend  to  the  Faculty,  candidates  who  should  be  grad- 
uated with  high  honors,  the  recommendation  to  be  based  on:  (a)  excellence  in  the 
high  honors  examination;  (b)  honor  point  average;  (c)  distribution  and  quality  of 
subject  matter  studied;  (d)  evaluation  of  the  student  by  his  teachers.  In  general  not 
more  than  six  percent  of  the  candidates  for  degrees  shall  be  graduated  with  high 
honors. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Student  Responsibility:  Each  student  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  registering 
for  the  proper  courses  and  for  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  his  degree. 

Seniors  must  file  formal  application  for  a  degree  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
and  must  pay  the  graduation  fee  early  in  the  semester  in  uhich  they  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  degree;  the  official  calendar  shows  the  latest  date  on  which  this  can  be 
done. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  completing  all  courses  for  which  he  is  regis- 
tered. Courses  can  be  dropped  or  changed  without  penalty  only  through  the  offices 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Registrar. 

The  student's  program  of  studies  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  adviser  and 
the  Dean. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Loads:  Sixteen  or  seventeen  semester  hours  in  any  regular 
semester  shall  be  considered  a  normal  load.  A  student  may  be  permitted  to  register 
for  eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  when,  in  the  opinion  of  his  adviser,  the 
quality  of  his  record  justifies  this. 

The  minimum  load  for  a  regular  full-time  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  during  a  regular  semester  is  twelve  hours.  At  the  time  of  registration,  a 
student,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  may  register  for  less  than  twelve  semester 
hours.  If  a  student  wishes  to  drop  courses  during  the  semester  thereby  reducing  his 
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load  below  twelve  semester  hours,  he  must  have  the  approval  of  the  University  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Student  Petitions. 

Credit  for  Course  Work  Outside  the  College:  Ordinarily  a  student's  credits  for  a 
degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  limited  to  courses  in  the  subjea-mat- 
ter  areas  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  However,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  student's  adviser  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  a  student  may  present  a 
maximum  of  six  semester  hours  of  work  for  his  degree  from  courses  in  subjea-mat- 
ter  areas  not  listed  under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Arts  and  Sciences  students  may  satisfy  the  certification  requirement  for  second- 
ary teachers  by  taking  a  program  of  24  hours  of  Education  courses.  Eighteen  of 
these  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  Arts  and  Sciences  degree. 
Residence  Requirement:  The  last  thirty  semester  hours  to  be  applied  toward  a  de- 
gree must  be  completed  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  special 
cases  this  requirement  may  be  waived,  but  in  no  case  may  the  amount  of  extension 
or  correspondence  work  permitted  exceed  twelve  of  the  last  thirty-six  hours  required 
for  the  degree. 

Student  Petitions:  If  a  student  feels  that  the  College  regulations  work  a  peculiar 
hardship  or  injustice  in  his  case,  he  may  petition  for  waiver  of  the  regulation  in- 
volved. Information  on  procedure  in  submitting  such  petitions  is  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean. 

University  Student  Regulations:  The  University  issues  a  bulletin  entitled  Student 
Regulations  which  contains  much  information  of  essential  importance  to  any  stu- 
dent. For  example,  the  general  regulations  governing  military  training  and  student 
employment  are  covered.  Each  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should 
be  familiar  with  this  material.  Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAM 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  pre-professional  training  necessary  for 
admission  to  professional  schools  of  Theology,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Law,  and  Li- 
brary Science.  Students  interested  in  preparing  for  professional  training  in  one  of 
these  areas  will  be  referred  to  an  appropriate  adviser. 

AMERICAN  AREA  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
This  program  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  cultural  heritage  and  democratic  philosophy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  flexible 
program  in  which  the  student  and  his  adviser  arrange  an  elective  sequence  around  a 
major  in  any  field  of  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  elective  pro- 
gram will  include  courses  in  American  and  World  History,  American  and  English 
Literature,  American  Philosophy,  American  Government,  the  Economics  of  Ameri- 
can Life,  American  Social  Problems,  the  Geography  of  Anglo-America,  and  Religion 
in  American  Life. 

The  program  should  be  begun  in  University  College.  Students  are  referred  to 
Dr.  Harry  R.  Warfel  for  advisement  in  connection  with  this  program. 
LATIN-AMERICAN  AREA  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  this  program  as  its  particular  contribu- 
tion to  the  interest  of  the  University  in  promoting  the  State's  leadership  in  Latin- 
American  affairs,  and  as  a  liberal  foundation  for  advanced  study  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Graduate  School  of  Inter-American  Studies.  All  students  interested  in  this 
program,  including  those  enrolled  in  the  University  College,  should  consult  with  the 
student  adviser  on  Latin-American  studies,  Dr.  L.  N.  McAlister,  for  assistance  in 
planning  their  course  of  study. 

The  program  consists  of  a  group  major  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Courses  appropriate  to  the  program  should  be  selected  from  the  following 
fields:  Anthropology,  Art,  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Music,  Political  Science, 
Sociology,  and  Spanish. 

SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

This  program  provides  training  for  beginning  workers  in  social  administration 
and  a  foundation  for  those  desiring  graduate  work  in  this  field.  The  program  is  so 
designed  that  the  student  is  provided  with  a  pre-professional  background  without 
sacrificing  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  program  in  social  administration  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  all  requirements  for  this  degree  must  be  met.  The  student  has  a  choice  of  a 
departmental  major  in  sociology,  with  appropriate  subsidiary  and  free  elective 
courses,  or  a  group  major  taken  from  three  of  the  following  areas:  Economics,  His- 
tory, Political  Science,  Psychology  and  Sociology.  University  College  eleaives  rec- 
ommended for  students  preparing  to  enter  the  program  include:  ATG  211-212,  ES 
203,  ES  201-202,  HY  202,  PCL  201,  SY  201,  PSY  201,  SCH  201.  Students 
interested  in  this  program  should  confer  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Maclachlan. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

This  program  provides  a  limited  amount  of  professional  preparation  for  careers 
in  international  aifairs,  including  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  National  Security  Agency,  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies,  and  other  international  organizations.  A  command  of  one  or 
more  foreign  languages  is  required  for  most  of  these  positions.  Such  training  is  de- 
signed to  lead  to  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Intelligence  Research 
Specialist,  Foreign  Affairs  Analyst,  etc.  Admission  to  the  Foreign  Service  is  primarily 
through  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Examination;  recruitment  for  non-intelligence 
positions  with  the  U.  S.  Government  is  through  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
For  further  information  the  student  should  consult  the  Foreign  Service  Adviser, 
Dr.  John  Spanier,  196  Building  E. 

It  is  important  that  in  the  University  College  the  student  preparing  for  a  career 
in  international  affairs  start  at  least  one  foreign  language  and  take  other  courses 
listed  below  to  complete  his  electives. 

The  recommended  courses  for  preparation  in  international  affairs  include: 
Political  Science  201,  209-210,  303-304,  307-308,  509  and  524;  Geography  200, 
300  and  481;  History  245-246,  325-326;  Economics  201-202,  203;  English  202, 
498  and  502. 

If  time  permits  further  work  the  student  may  select,  depending  upon  the  area 
of  interest,  such  courses  as  Political  Science  522,  541,  542;  Geography  485,  586, 
587,  588,  589;  History  333,  334,  371,  372,  381,  382.  For  the  Foreign  Service,  pro- 
ficiency in  one  foreign  language  is  necessary.  French,  Spanish,  German  and  Russian 
are  acceptable. 
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PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

This  program  provides  a  limited  amount  of  professional  preparation  in  public 
administration  for  students  who  plan  to  terminate  formal  study  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  and  a  broad  foundation  for  those  preparing  for  graduate  work  in 
the  field.  Students  who  complete  the  program  may  secure  employment  with  the 
Federal  Government  by  passing  the  Federal  Service  Entrance  Examinations,  including 
the  Management  Intern  Option  if  they  desire.  These  examinations  may  be  taken  in 
the  junior  year.  Administrative  positions  with  state  and  local  governmental  agencies 
are  also  available.  Those  who  go  on  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  qualify  for 
advanced  civil  service  examinations  and  for  positions  in  the  field  of  city  manage- 
ment. 

All  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  departmental  major 
in  Political  Science  must  be  met.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  students  begin  work  on 
the  foreign  language  requirement  and  elect  from  Accounting  211-212,  Economics 
203  and  201-202,  and  Political  Science  201-202-203  while  in  the  University  Col- 
lege. After  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  remainder  of  these 
courses  should  be  taken,  as  should  Political  Science  311,  512,  515,  516,  531  and 
Economics  327.  Depending  on  the  student's  field  of  interest  he  should  elect  from 
History  245-246;  Economics  321,  372,  404,  454,  477,  478;  Management  464; 
Real  Estate  491;  Psychology  201,  205,  206,  211,  503,  504;  Sociology  201,  203, 
317,  326;  Industrial  Engineering  321,  371,  372;  and  Accounting  417. 

The  student  should  keep  in  mind  the  undesirability  of  excessive  specialization 
and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  that  12  hours  of  elective  work  be 
taken  outside  the  social  sciences  and  those  areas  that  contribute  directly  to  his  vo- 
cational preparation.  Additional  information  and  help  in  planning  course  programs 
may  be  had  by  consulting  Dr.  John  M.  DeGrove. 

SPECIALIZATION  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Music:  Students  interested  in  programs  of  study  in  music  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  may  elect  a  Departmental  Major  or  a  Group  Major. 

The  student  who  selects  a  Departmental  Major  in  Music  must  earn  a  total  of 
thirty-two  semester  hours  in  the  following  courses: 

Applied  Music  in  approved  courses  numbered  above  100 8  hrs. 

Theory  of  Music,  MSC.  101,  102,  201,  202 12  hrs. 

Survey  of  Music  History,  MSC.  412,  413 4  hrs. 

Upon  completion  of  the  above  courses  the  student  must  select  an  area  of  concen- 
tration— i.e.,  Applied  Music,  Theory  of  Music  or  Musicology,  and  earn  eight  credits 
in  that  concentration.  (These  required  eight  credits  are  in  addition  to  those  listed 
above  and  must  be  specifically  approved  for  each  student.)  The  student  must  also 
participate  in  ensemble  music  groups  for  not  less  than  four  semesters. 

Students  entering  the  University  electing  to  major  in  music  in  this  program 
will  be  required  to  take  placement  examinations  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  The 
chosen  field  of  concentration,  (b)  Theory  of  Music,  (c)  Musicology,  (d)  Piano. 
However,  before  the  student  may  be  admitted  to  a  Departmental  Major  Program 
in  Music  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (his  junior  year),  he  must  pass  a  pro- 
ficiency examination  in  Piano. 

The  student  who  selects  music  as  a  component  of  a  Group  Major  must  earn  a 
total  of  twenty-four  hours  of  credit  in  music.  In  this  twenty-four  hours  no  more 
than  twelve  hours  of  applied  or  ensemble  music  may  be  counted. 
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Students  interested  in  majoring  in  music  should  consult  Professor  Arnold  R 
Wirtala  as  soon  as  possible  in  their  college  program. 

Art:  Students  interested  in  a  program  of  study  in  art  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  may  elect  a  Departmental  Major  or  a  Group  Major. 

The  student  who  elects  a  Departmental  Major  in  Art  must  earn  a  total  of  not 
less  than  twenty-four  nor  more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  including  the  follow- 
ing courses:  (1)  ART  101-102,  ART  103-104,  ART  207-208,  a  total  of  fourteen 
hours;  (2)  a  minimum  of  eight  additional  semester  hours  in  a  single  field  of 
specialization:  Fine  Arts;  History  of  Art;  Crafts;  Advertising  Design;  Fashion  Illus- 
tration, Design  and  Construction;  or  Photography;  and  (3)  ART  408,  2  hours. 

The  Group  Major  in  Art  is  available  only  in  the  history  and  theory  of  art.  The 
student  who  selects  art  as  a  component  of  a  Group  Major  must  complete  ART  207- 
208  and  a  minimum  of  two  and  a  maximum  of  four  additional  semester  courses 
in  the  history  and  theory  of  art. 

Students  should  consult  Professor  Eugene  E.  Grissom  in  planning  a  major  pro- 
gram. 

GROUP  MAJOR  IN  SANITARY  SCIENCE 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  oflPers  its  regular  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  a  group  major  in  those  subjects  most  important  in  preparing  the  student  for 
base-level  employment  as  a  Sanitarian.  All  College  requirements  governing  this  de^- 
gree  apply  except  that  the  composition  of  courses  for  the  major  in  Sanitary  Science 
is  the  following: 

The  group  major  in  Sanitary  Science  requires  no  less  than  fourteen,  nor  more 
than  sixteen,  semester  courses  from  the  list  below.  Required  courses  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk  (  *  ) . 

CY.  217-218   Cor  equivalent)  „ General  Chemistry 

CY.    331    _ -_ Introductory   Quantitative   Analysis 

CY.    362-363    Cor  equivalent) Organic   Chemistry 

»CY.    315    Water   Chemistry 

*BCY.    305 JJasic  Introductory   Bacteriology 

*BCY.  306  iasic  Bacteriology  Lahoratory 

*BCY.    508   - — Pathogenic   Microbiology 

*BLY.    161-162    Cor  equivalent)   Biology   Laboratory 

»BLY.   516  Animal  Parasitology 

or 

*EY.  450 Public  Health  Entomology 

»CL.   328  - Water  Supply  Sanitation 

*CL.   422   Public   Health   Engineering 

"•CL.   425 Sewage  and   Industrial   Waste  Treatment 

CL.  427  Public  Health  Engineering  Laboratory 

EGR.   181  Engineering  Drawing 

DY.  211   Principles  of  Dairying 

Recommended  subsidiary  course  include  MS.  105,  106,  PS.  201,  202,  PCL. 
202,  ES.  203,  and  JM.  414.  Recommended  electives  include  SY.  201,  PSY.  201,  ES. 
201,  and  SCH.  201.  Students  are  referred  to  Dr.  A.  P.  Black  for  advisement  in  this 
program. 

CHAIR  OF  AMERICANISM 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Florida,  which 
has  provided  a  fund  of  $40,000  for  this  purpose,  supplemented  by  legislative  appro- 
priation, there  is  maintained  a  Professorship  in  the  Department  of  History  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  known  as  the  "Chair  of  Americanism."  This  Chair  was 
established  to  present  courses  and  lectures  on  American  ideals,  American  govern- 
ment, American  institutions,  and  American  citizenship. 
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The  Professor  of  Americanism  teaches  courses  in  American  History  and  pro- 
motes special  programs  on  American  ideals.  Although  the  Uni^^ersity  requires  all 
freshmen  to  take  an  eight  credit,  two  semester  course  entitled,  "American  Institu- 
tions," a  number  of  additional  courses  in  American  History  are  oflFered  as  electives. 
The  central  theme  in  all  American  History  courses  is  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  a  more  perfect  democracy. 

Part  of  the  income  from  the  endowment  of  the  Chair  of  Americanism  is  used 
to  bring  outstanding  Americans  to  the  University  of  Florida  for  a  series  of  addresses 
on  the  theme  of  American  traditions.  Many  of  the  lectures  are  published  and  dis- 
tributed as  a  part  of  the  Americanism  program  of  the  University. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  facilities  of  the  University  Placement  Service  are  available  to  students  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  wishing  to  make  use  of  this  service  should 
report  direaly  to  Mr.  M.  E.  Mayberry,  University  Placement  Officer,  Building  H, 
South  End. 

ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  general  section  of  this  catalog  dealing  with  admissions  describes  certain 
minimum  requirements  for  admission  of  graduate  students  to  the  University.  Addi- 
tional details  for  admission  are  given  in  the  section  of  the  catalog  concerned  with 
the  Graduate  Division. 

Students  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  graduate  work  in  any  Department  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  meet  these  requirements  and  must  also:  (1) 
have  earned  a  3.0  (B)  average  in  all  work  attempted  in  the  proposed  major  field 
as  well  as  having  earned  the  required  3.0  (B)  average  for  all  work  done  during  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  of  the  undergraduate  program;  (2)  have  made  a  score  of 
at  least  500  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  by  averaging  the  aptitude  por- 
tions of  the  G.R.E.  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  advanced  subject  matter  test  in 
the  major  field;  (3)  have  completed  an  amount  and  distribution  of  work  in  the 
proposed  graduate  major  field  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  major  department;  and 
(4)  have  qualities  conducive  to  successful  study  on  a  graduate  level. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirement  for  unqualified  admission  to  the 
Graduate  Program  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  but  who  have  the  following 
minimum  qualifications:  (1)  a  2.6  average  in  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate 
work  (2)  twelve  hours  in  the  major  field,  may  apply  for  the  planning  of  a  trial 
program.  If  so  accepted  by  the  college  the  student  will  be  registered  as  a  5th  year 
Arts  and  Sciences  major  and  will  be  given  a  program  of  about  15  semester  hours 
involving  advanced  undergraduate  courses  and  including  not  more  than  six  semester 
hours  of  graduate  courses.  Upon  completion  of  this  program  with  no  grade  less  than 
"B"  the  student  will  be  given  unqualified  admission  to  the  graduate  school.  Up  to 
12  hours  of  the  trial  program  may  be  credited  to  his  graduate  record.  This  trial 
program  will  not  be  continued  beyond  the  originally  planned  period. 
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The  College  of  Business  Administration 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

THE  College  of  Business  Administration  of  the  University  of  Florida 
was  organized  in  1926-27  to  meet  the  needs  of  Florida  business.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  College  are:  Department  of  Accounting;  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics; Department  of  Finance  and  Insurance;  Department  of  Management  and 
Business  Law;  Department  of  Marketing;  Department  of  Real  Estate;  and  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Business  Research. 

The  purposes  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  five  in  number: 
First,  to  provide  students  with  the  fundamentals  of  business;  second,  to  prepare  them 
to  become  business  leaders  and  executives;  third,  to  train  them  to  serve  as  business 
technicians  —  accountants,  economists,  statisticians,  sales  and  market  specialists  and 
research  workers;  fourth,  to  develop  at  least  some  students  into  prospective  collegiate 
teachers;  and  fifth,  to  prosecute  projects  of  research.  As  a  part  of  a  state-supported 
University,  founded  to  train  better  citizens,  the  College  also  aims  to  give  its  students 
an  appreciation  of  the  social  importance  and  responsibilities  of  businessmen. 

The  operations  of  business  enterprises  in  recent  years  have  become  increasingly 
complex  in  charaaer.  They  have  ceased  to  be  simple  and  localized;  they  have  become 
intricate  and  highly  involved  —  state-wide,  nation-wide,  world-wide.  To  manage 
business  concerns  successfully  and  profitably,  broad  training  is  necessary.  The  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  economic  system  functions,  the  forms  of  business  units,  the 
ramifications  of  production  and  of  markets,  the  services  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, the  impact  of  taxation,  the  methods  of  financing  —  all  require  consid- 
eration. Those  who  expect  to  be  business  owners  and  managers  or  who  desire  to 
serve  as  business  specialists  must  be  provided  with  training  in  fundamentals  —  pro- 
fessional training  in  fundamentals. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  organized  toward  this  end.  It  does 
not  turn  out  finished  businessmen  —  managers,  executives  and  department  heads. 
The  breadth  and  complexity  of  everj'day  economic  life  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  gain  a  proper  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  modern  business  by  start- 
ing as  a  junior  employee  of  a  business  firm  and  learning  on  the  job.  The  College 
instructs  its  students  in  these  fundamentals  before  they  commence  their  business 
careers.  While  it  supplies  its  graduates  with  some  skills  and  gives  them  a  basic  un- 
derstanding, it  does  not  equip  them  to  start  at  the  top.  They  must  start  lower  down 
—  even  at  the  bottom  —  and  by  actual  contacts  and  experience  rise  to  the  top  more 
quickly  and  more  surely  than  they  would  be  able  to  rise  without  such  training.  Busi- 
ness today  demands  intensive  study.  It  requires  not  only  experience  but  also  scien- 
tific training. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Graduate  assistantships  and  fellowships  are  available  for  students  working  to- 
ward the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doaor 
of  Philosophy.  Information  about  these  assistantships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Graduate  Studies,  College  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Flor- 
ida, Gainesville,  Florida. 

Some  thirty  scholarships  for  students  in  Business  Administration  have  been 
made   available  through   the  generosity  of  individuals,  firms  and   associations  in- 
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terested  in  the  various  phases  of  business.  Included  are  scholarships  for  students  in 
Accounting,  Finance,  Insurance,  Marketing,  Real  Estate,  Resort  and  Club  Manage- 
ment, and  Transportation.  Full  information  on  these  will  be  found  in  a  special  stu- 
dent aid  bulletin  published  by  the  Dc^n  of  Men's  Office. 

BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

There  is  established  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  a  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  Research.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  Bureau  is  to 
carry  out  research  undertakings  designed  to  contribute  to  economic  and  business 
knowledge,  with  primary  emphasis  upon  the  economy  of  Florida  and  the  Southeast. 
A  second  major  aim  looks  to  the  future  participation  of  the  faculty  members  of  the 
Bureau  staff  in  the  curriculum  for  graduate  training  offered  by  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  in  this  way  to  provide  opportunity  for  graduate  students  to 
engage  in  specific  research  projects.  From  time  to  time  work  may  be  undertaken  per- 
mitting a  similar  opportunity  to  undergraduate  students. 

The  Bureau  publishes  the  results  of  its  research  undertakings  as  these  are  com- 
pleted. It  also  issues  a  monthly  publication.  Economic  Leaflets. 

The  Bureau  is  a  member  of  the  Associated  University  Bureaus  of  Economic  and 
Business  Research. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  NATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  and  of  the  Southern  Economic  Association. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

While  the  College  of  Business  Administration  does  not  obligate  itself  to  secure 
positions  for  its  graduates,  it  operates  a  placement  service  and  does  everything  it  can 
to  assist  students  in  securing  employment  after  graduation. 

BETA  GAMMA  SIGMA 
Election  to  this  national  honorary  society  is  based  on  scholarship  and  charaaer. 
It  fills  the  place  in  education  for  business  that  the  society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  holds 
in  the  field  of  classical  education.  Duly  elected  members  have  the  right  to  wear  the 
insigne  of  the  society  —  the  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  gold  key.  For  further  information 
apply  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CLUBS 

There  are  four  professional  fraternities  who  elea  members  from  students  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration.  These  are  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  and  Delta  Sigma  Pi 
in  commerce  and  business,  Beta  Alpha  Psi  in  accounting,  and  Phi  Chi  Theta  for 
business  women.  Several  clubs  also  give  students  with  specialized  interest  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  their  activities.  These  clubs  are  The  Real  Estate  Club,  The 
Insurance  Society,  The  Sales  Club,  The  Finance  Association,  The  Student  Club  Man- 
agers Association,  and  a  student  chapter  of  The  Propellor  Club.  A  student  chapter 
of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management  elects  its  memberships  both  from 
this  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering. 

MAXIMUM  CREDIT  LOADS  OF  STUDENTS 
The  curricula  in  Business  Administration  are  planned  for  students  to  take  15 
hours  in  each  of  their  first  two  semesters  of  work  and  18  hours  in  each  of  their  last 
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two  semesters.  Registration  for  more  hours  than  these  will  be  permitted  for  students 
whose  grades  are  satisfactory  but  in  no  case  can  it  exceed  the  general  University 
regulations  concerning  maximum  credit  loads. 

Following  the  completion  of  36  semester  credit  hours  of  upper  division  work, 
no  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  extension  or  correspondence  courses  for  credit 
or  honor  fxjints  unless  he  currently  has  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or 
better,  and  his  petition  to  take  such  work  has  been  approved  in  advance  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  College.  In  any  case,  no  student  may  take  more  than  six  semester  credit 
hours  by  extension  or  correspondence  among  the  66  semester  credits  of  upper  divi- 
sion work  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree;  and  such  work  must  be  approved 
for  each  individual  student  by  the  Petitions  Gimmittee  of  the  Qjllege. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

To  graduate  With  Honors,  a  student  must  make  at  least  3-2  on  all  course 
work  accepted  for  the  degree  as  Upper  Division  credit  and  all  work  taken  in  the 
Upper  Division.  To  graduate  With  High  Honors  a  student  must  make  at  least  a 
3.6  on  all  course  work  accepted  for  the  degree  in  the  Upper  Division  and  all  work 
taken  in  the  Upper  Division.  In  calculating  requirements  for  graduation  With  Hon- 
ors or  With  High  Honors,  transfer  credits  will  be  excluded  but  the  student  must 
have  at  least  45  semester  hours  taken  in  the  Upper  Division  in  this  College. 

UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE  AND  CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  one  undergraduate  degree:  The 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration.  To  secure  this  degree  students  must 
complete  one  of  the  programs  of  course  groupings  in  the  curriculum  in  Business 
Administration. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES  AND  ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  WORK 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. For  requirements  for  these  degrees  consult  the  scaion  of  this  Catalog  entitled 
The  Graduate  School.  This  section  also  states  the  conditions  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School.  Students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  unqualified  admis- 
sion to  the  Graduate  School  as  there  stated  may  apply  for  the  planning  of  a  trial 
program.  If  so  accepted  by  the  college  the  student  will  be  registered  as  a  fifth  year 
student  and  will  be  give  a  program  of  about  15  semester  hours  involving  advanced 
undergraduate  courses  and  including  not  more  than  six  semes'er  hours  of  graduate 
work.  Upon  completion  of  this  program  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  and  a  satis- 
factory achievement  in  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  the  student  will  be  con- 
sidered for  unqualified  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  Up  to  12  hours  of  the  trial 
program  may  be  credited  to  his  graduate  record.  The  trial  program  will  not  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  original  planned  period. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Business  Administration  who  have 
fulfilled  the  following  requirements: 

I.    Completion  of  the  requirements  of  the  University  College  with  an  academic 
average  of  2.0  or  higher.  This  must  include: 
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(a)  All  required  University  College  courses   (C-1,  C-2,  C-3,  C-41,  C-42, 
C-5  and  C-6  or  satisfaaory  substitutes  therefor),  with  a  passing  grade 

on  each.  .         r  i 

(b)  All  required  foundation  courses,  with  a  passing  grade  on  each  as  tol- 

lows: 

ES.    201-202      — Basic   Economics 
ATG.    211-212 — Elementary  Accounting 
ES.  203  — Elementary  Statistics 

MS.  208  — Business  Mathematics 

2.  A  Committee  on  Admissions  will  consider  requests  for  admission  from  stu- 
dents who  do  not  meet  the  conditions  stated  above.  Admission  without 
the  required  average,  however,  will  be  approved  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

CURRICULUM  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
The  Curriculum  in  Business  Administration  is  divided  into  sixteen  programs 
of  study.  Each  student  is  required  to  selea  and  complete  one  of  these  groups  or 
programs.  Of  sixty-six  semester  hours  required  for  graduation,  from  forty-five  to 
fifty-one  hours  are  prescribed.  Where  adequate  cause  therefor  is  shown,  students 
may,  by  petition,  be  allowed  to  substitute  other  courses  in  economics  and  business 
administration  for  these  prescribed  courses.  The  remaining  hours  in  each  group  are 
approved  electives.  Of  these  hours,  twelve  may  consist  of  courses  offered  outside 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  including  six  semester  hours  in  advanced 
military  science. 

I.   ACCOUNTING 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  basic  elements  of  account- 
ing and  to  provide  them  with  general  preparation  in  the  three  major  fields  of  ac- 
counting; public,  private,  and  governmental.    James  S.  Lanham,  Advisor. 

Junior    Year                       Credits  Senior  Year                            Credits 

ATG.   311 — Intermediate    Accounting    3  ATG.  411 — Advanced  Accounting  3 

ATG.   312 — Intermediate    Accounting    3  ATG.  412 — Auditing   _ _  3 

AGT.   313 — Industrial  Accounting  „ 3  ES.   327 — Public  Finance  ...._ _ 3 

ES.   321. — Money  and  Banking 3  ES.  407 — Economic  Principles  and 

MGT.   271 — Principles  of  Management 3  Problems   „ _ 3 

MGT.   401 — Business  Law 3  ES.  408 — Economic  Principles  and 

MKG.   231 — Principles  of  Marketing  _     3  Problems   _ 3 

Accounting  Elective*  „ 3  FI.  427 — Corporation  Finance  „ 3 

Approved  Electives  6  MGT.   402 — Business  Law  _ 3 

Accounting   Electives**   6 

30  Approved  Electives  9 

36 
** Accounting   Electives,   usually   taken   during   the  Junior  Year  but  may   be   taken   during 
the   Senior   Year:    ATG.   413 — Accounting   Systems;   ATG.  417 — Governmental   and  Institutional 
Accounting   (required   for  C.P.A.   Examination  in  Florida);  ATG.  419 — Controllership. 

•♦Accounting  Electives.  usually  taken  during  the  Senior  Year:  ATG.  414 — Income  Tax 
Accounting;  ATG.  415— Corporate  Accounting;  ATG.  418— Accounting  Problems;  ATG.  593 — 
Cost  Accounting. 

The  choice  of  electives  depends  upon  the  student's  interest  in  the  public,  private,  or  gov- 
ernmental accounting  fic)ds  and  should  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  accounting 
advisor. 
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II.   BANKING  AND  FINANCE 
This  curriculum  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  go  into  commer- 
cial or  investment  banking  or  into  other  types  of  financial  institutions.   C.  A.  Mat- 
thews, Advisor. 

Junior  Year  Credits  Senior    Year  Credits 

ES.   321. — Money   and  Banking  3  ES.   372. — Labor  Problems  or 

ES.   327. — Public  Finance  _ 3  MGT.   373.— Personnel  Management  „     3 

ES.   351. — Elements   of  Transportation  ES.  421. — Advanced  Money  and  Banking      3 

or  ES.429. — Introduction  to  Business  Cycles      3 

ES.  454. — Principles  of  Public  FI.  420. — Management  of  Bank  Funds.....      3 

Utility  Economics  _ _  3  FI.  422. — Investments   3 

FI.  427. — Corporation  Finance  _.._  3  FI.  424. — Investment    Analysis    ._ _ 3 

MGT.   271. — Principles  of  Management..  3  FI.  428. — Corporation    Finance    3 

MGT.  401. — Business  Law  3  Approved  Elcctives  _ _ „ _  15 

MGT.  402.— Business  Law  3  

MKG.  231.— Principles  of  Marketing _.  3  36 

Approved  Electives _ 6 

30 

III.  REAL  ESTATE 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  enter  a  general  real  estate 
business  or  any  one  of  its  special  branches.  These  special  branches  are  appraising, 
finance,  management,  and  brokerage.    James  E.  Chace,  Advisor. 

Junior  Year  Credits  Senior    Year  Credits 

ES.   321. — Money  and  Banking  3  RE.  391. — Property  Management 3 

ES.   327.— Public  Finance - _  3  RE.   392.— Real   Estate   Brokerage 3 

FI.  260.— Fundamentals  of  Insurance 3  RE.  490. — Real  Estate  Appraisal  3 

MGT.  271.— Principles   of  Management.  3  RE.  492.— Real  Estate  Finance  3 

MGT.  401.— Business    Law 3  RE.  493.— Real  Estate  Law 3 

MKG.  231.— Principles  of  Marketing  3  ES.  Electives*     6 

RE.  291.— Real  Estate  Fundamentals 3  Approved  Electives** ..._  15 

RE.  390.— Property  Valuation   3  

RE.  393.— Urban  Land  Utilization  3  36 

Approved  Electives**  _ - —  3 

30 

*The  ES.  Electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  and  must  include  at  least  one 
of  the  last  four  named  400  courses:  ES.  347. — Principles  of  Foreign  Trade;  ES.  351. — Elements 
of  Transportation;  ES.  372. — Labor  Problems;  ES.  407. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems; 
ES.  408. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems;  ES.  409. — Comparative  Economic  Systems;  ES. 
429. — Introduction  to  Business  Cycles. 

**Suggested  Electives:  ES.  382. — Principles  of  Resource  Utilization;  FI.  365. — Fire  Insur- 
ance; FI.  366. — Casualty  Insurance  and  Corporate  Surteyship;  MKG.  233. — Salesmanship  (may 
not  be  taken  at  senior  level);  MKG.  333. — Advertising;  RE.  491. — Principles  and  Problems  of 
City  Planning;   GYP.   305.— Geography  of  Florida;   SY.   326.— Urban  Sociology. 

IV.  MARKETING 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  the  distributive 
industries,  for  market  research  aaivities,  and  for  graduate  work  in  marketing.  A 
student  interested  in  some  particular  area  of  marketing,  such  as  sales,  retailing,  or 
advertising,  should  select  his  marketing  electives  from  courses  offered  in  his  area 
of  interest.  Advisors:  Each  student  should  designate  as  his  advisor  some  member 
of  the  marketing  staff  teaching  courses  in  his  area  of  special  interest.  This  may  be 
done  when  the  student  first  enrolls  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Stu- 
dents not  selecting  an  advisor  will  be  assigned  to  some  full-time  staff  member  in 
marketing  for  advice. 

Junior   Year  Credits  Senior    Year  Credits 

ES.  321. — Money    and    Banking    3  MKG.  438. — Sales   and   Market  Analysis     3 

ES.   327.— Public  Finance  _...._ 3  MKG.  439.— Marketing   Problems   3 

MGT.  271.— Principles  of  Management.  3  Marketing   and    Related    Electives* 6 

MGT.  401.— Business  Law 3  Bus.    Ad.    Elective**    3 

MGT.    402— Business    Law 3  ES.  Electives***     _ 6 

MKG.  231.— Principles  of  Marketing  —  3  Approved  Electives 15 

MKG.  233.— Salesmanship    3  

MKG.   333.— Advertising  3  36 

MKG.  437.— Retailing     -  3 

Approved   Elective    —  3 

30 
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•Six  credits  must  be  selected  from  the  marketing  and  related  cou«cs:   MKG.  334.— Salei 
Management.   4  36.-Credit   and   Collections;   MKG.  •»30.-VVholcsa  mg;  >1KG    434 -A-^Nm^^^ 
Problems;    MKG.    450-lUtail    Mana«cmcnt;    MKG.    459.-licl.     Work    in    Marketing,    I  SY     206. 
i-Psychoiogy   Applied    to   Business   and   Industry;   JM.    510.-Ncwspaper  A<ivertismg  Copy;   EH. 
255. —  Business   Communications.  ,       r  n       •  -,„o.    t>c     a-to       tj.i.j 

••The  Bus.  Ad.  Elective  must  be  selected  from  tlic  following  courses:  BS.  479.— Busi- 
ness Policies;  FI.  260.— Eund^imentals  of  Insurance;  FT.  427.— Corporation  Finance;  AIGT.  373. 
-Personnel  Management;  MGT.  471.-Principles  of  Organization;  RE.  291.-Ileal  Estate  Fun- 
damentals (nun  not  he  taken  at  senior  level).  »    •      i    j      „»  i,„.t  „„«. 

•♦•The  FS.  Flectives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  and  must  include  at  least  one 
of  the  last  four  named  400  courses:  ES.  347.-Principlcs  of  Foreign  Trade;  ES_  351  -Element 
of  Transportation  or  ES.  454. -Principles  of  Public  Utility  Economics;  ES.  372^-Labor  Irob- 
Icms;  ES  407.-Economic  Principles  and  Problems:  ES.  408.-Economic  Principles  and  Prob- 
Icmsl  ES.  409.— Comparative  Economic  Systems;  and  ES.  429.— IntroducUon  to  Business  Cycle. 

V.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  general  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  certain  praaical  aspects  of  the  public  service  or  closely  regulated  indus- 
tries. The  curriculum  supplies  a  background  for  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
research  in  this  field  or  who  anticipate  employment  therein.  Merrill  J.  Roberts, 
Advisor. 


Junior   Year  Credits 

ES.   321. — Money   and   Banking  3 

ES.   327. — Public    Finance    __ 

ES.   351. — Elements  of  Transportation  — 

ES.   372. — Labor   Problems _ 

ES.  45  3. — Transport    Regulation    _ — 

MGT.  271. — Principles  of  Management- 

MGT.  401. — Business  Law  _ — 

MKG.  231. — Principles  of  Marketing  — 
Approved  Electives  — — 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 

30 


Senior   Year  Credits 

•ES    444. — Ocean    Transportation 3 

ES.  451. — Traffic  Management:  Rates 

and  Rate  Making  — 3 

ES.  452. — TrafTic  Management:    Senice 

and   Service   Regulations   3 

•ES.  457. — Air   Transportation    3 

ES.  407. — Economic    Principles    and 

Problems   _ 3 

ES.  408. — Economic   Principles   and 

Problems   - 3 

ES.  454. — Principles    of    Public 

Utility    Economics    3 

»ES.  458. — Highway  Transportation  _  3 

FL  427. — Corporation    Finance    3 

Approved    Electives    12 

36 


•Two  of  these  three  courses  required. 


VI.    PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 
This  curriculum  is  designed  to  train  students  who  are  going  into  the  fiscal 
administration  of  government  as  well  as  background  for  work  with  other  public 
agencies  and  the  law.  Clement  H.  Donovan,  Advisor. 

Jttnior   Year  Credits  Senior    Year  Credits 

ES.  321.— Money   and   Banking  3  ES.   351.— Elements   of  Transportation —  3 

ES.   327.— Public    Finance    _ 3  ES.  404.— Government    Control    of 

ES.  421.— Advanced  Money  and  Business    ._ _ _ 3 

Banking  _ -     3  ES.  407. — Economic   Principles  and 

MGT.   271. — Principles  of  Management     3  Problems    .._ _ 3 

MKG.  231. — Principles   of   Marketing 3  ES.  408.  — Economic  Principles   and 

PCL.  201.— American  Federal  Problems 3 

Government     3  ES.  429. — Introduction   to   Business 

PCL.  202.— American  State  and  Local  Cycles    _ _         3 

Government     3  ES.  477. — Problems  in  Federal  Finance-  3 

•Bus.  Ad.  I  lective  3  ES.  478. — Problems  in   State  and 

Approved  Electives 6  Local  Finance  —    _ 3 

MGT.   401  —Business  Law 3 

30  Approved  Electives 12 

36 
•The  Bui.  Ad.  Elective  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  RS.  479. — Business  Policies; 
FT.  260.  —  Fund.-imcntals  of  Insurance  (may  not  be  Inhcn  at  senior  lercl");  Fl.  427 — Corpora- 
tion Finance;  MGT.  373.  —  Personnel  Management;  MGT.  402.  —  Business  Law;  MGT.  471. _ — 
Principles  of  Organization;  RE.  291. — Real  Estate  Fundamentals  (may  not  be  taken  at  senior 
level). 
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VII.    FOREIGN  TRADE 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  overall  view  of  in- 
ternational trade  in  its  geographic,  financial,  social  and  political  aspects.  It  offers 
courses  looking  toward  employment  in  exporting  and  importing.  Murray  W.  Shields, 
Advisor. 


Junior   year  Credits 

ES.   321. — Money  and   Banking  _ 3 

ES.   327.— Public    Finance    3 

ES.   347. — Principles  of  Foreign  Trade 3 

ES.   351. — Elements   of  Transportation. 3 

ES.  444. — Ocean   Transportation   „.  3 

MGT.   271. — Principles   of  Management..  3 

MKG.  231. — Principles  of  Marketing  3 

GPY.  481.— Geography    of   tlie    United 

States  and  Canada  3 

Approved    Electives    ..- 6 

30 


Senior    Year 
407. — Economic  Principals  and 

Problems   

408. — Economic  Principals  and 

Problems   

448. — Foreign  Trade  Technique 
449.  —  International    Finance: 

Foreign    Exchange    

485. — International    Economic 

Relations   „ _. 

MGT.  401.— Business  Law  _. 

MGT.  402.— Business  Law 

»GPY.  Elective  „ 

Approved  Electives  


ES. 
ES. 


ES. 
ES. 


ES. 


Credits 


3 
3 
3 
3 
12 


36 
*The  GPY.  Elective  must  be  selected  from  the  following:   GPY.  485 — .Geography  of  South 
America;    GPY.    486. — Geography   of   Caribbean    America;    GPY.    586. — Economic   Geography   of 
the  Far  East  and  GPY.  587. — Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 


VIII.    LABOR  ECONOMICS 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the 
place  and  problems  of  labor  in  the  economy.    Charles  W.  Fristoe,  Advisor. 


Jtwior  Year  Credits 

ES.   321. — Money   and   Banking  3 

ES.   327.— Public  Finance  .„ „ 3 

ES.   372.— Labor   Problems   3 

MGT.  271.— Principles  of  Management..  3 

MGT.   373. — Personnel  Management  3 

MKG.  231.— Principles  of   Marketing  3 

PSY.  206.— Psychology   Applied   to 

Business    and    Industry    _ _  3 

SY.  202. — Problems  of  American  Society  3 

Approved    Electives   6 

30 


Senior    Year  Credits 

ES.  407. — Economic  Principles  and 

Problems   3 

ES.  409. — Comparative    Economic 

Systems   _ _ 3 

ES.  411. — Development   of   Modern 

Western    Economy   _     3 

ES.  475. — Wage  Theory  and   Practice 3 

ES.  476. — Government   in   Relation  to 

Labor „ _ 3 

FI.  463. — Social  Insurance  _ 3 

MGT.  401.— Business  Law  ...„ 3 

MGT.   472.— Collective   Bargaining   3 

Approved    Electives    _ 12 

36 


IX.  BUSINESS  STATISTICS 
This  curriculum  is  designed  primarily  to  prepare  students  for  professional  work 
in  either  government  or  private  business.  Students  who  complete  the  curriculum 
should  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  rank  of  junior  statistician  immediately  upon  grad- 
uation and  for  the  rank  of  senior  statistician  as  soon  thereafter  as  sufficient  practical 
experience  can  be  acquired.   Elmo  L.  Jackson,  Advisor. 

Junior   Year                      Credits  Senior   Year                      Credits 

ES.   321.— Money   and  Banking  3  ES.   369— Sample    Surveys    3 

ES.  327. — Public  Finance  _     3  ES.  429. — Introduction   to   Business 

ES.   366. — Economic    Statistics   _     3  Cycles    3 

MGT.  271. — Principles   of  Management.     3  ES.  469. — Business   Cycles   and 

MGT.  401. — Business  Law  3  Forecasting    3 

MKG.   231.— Principles  of  Marketing 3  MGT.  464.— Statistical  Controls  for 

MS.   309.— Essential  Mathematics  for  Management   _ 3 

Applied   Statistics 3  MKG.  438. — Sales   and    Market    Analysis  3 

»Bus.    Ad.    Elective 3  »»»SY.   550.— Population  and  PubUc 

Approved    Electives 6  Affairs   — 3 

»»ES.  Elective    3 

30  Approved  Electives 15 

36 
*The  Bus.  Ad.  Elective  must  be  selected  from  the  following:   BS.  479. — Business  Policies; 
FI.   260. — Fundamentals   of   Insurance   (may   not   be   taken   at   senior   level);   FI.   427. — Corpora- 
tion  Finance;   MGT.    373. — Personnel   Management;   MGT.   402.— Business  Law;   MGT.  471. — 
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Principlei  of  Organization;  RE.  291.— Real  Eitate  Fundamentals  (may  not  he  taken  at  senior 
**^""The  ES.  Elective  must  be  selected  from  the  foUowing:  ES.  347.-Prmciples  of  Forei^ 
Trade;  ES.  351.-ElemenU  of  Transportation;  ES.  372.-Labor  P'o^t^F's  409 -C^mpaSS 
Principles  and  Problems;  ES.  408.— Economic  Principles  and  Problems;  ES.  409.— ComparatiTe 

^*^°"2^i^^/*prer*^uisites  stated  for  this  course  are  waived  for  students  in  this  curriculum 
because  of  their  economics  background. 

X.   ECONOMICS 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  a  basic  core  group  of 
courses  in  Economics,  while,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  them  to  selea  their  elec- 
tives  from  among  the  Business  Administration  courses.  Clement  H.  Donovan, 
Advisor. 


Junior   Year  Credits 

ES.   321 — Money  and  Banking 3 

ES.   327— Public   Finance. — _..  3 

ES.   347— Principles  of  Foreign  Trade.....  3 

ES.   351 — Elements  of  Transportation _..  3 

ES.   366 — Economic  Statistics 3 

ES.   372— Labor     Problems __ 3 

MGT.   271 — Principles  of  Management—  3 

MKG.   231— Principles    of    Marketing 3 

Approved    Electives —  6 

30 


Senior   Year 
ES.  404 — Government  Control  of 

Business  _ .- 

ES.  407 — Economic  Principles  and 

Problems _ 

ES.  408 — Economic  Principles  and 

Problems 

ES.  410 — Development  of  Modern 

Western    Economy    _ 

ES.  411 — Development  of  Modem 

Western    Economy    — 

ES.  429 — Introduction  to  Business 

Cycles    — 

FI.  427 — Corporation  Finance 

MGT.   401 — Business  Lav/ 

Approved  Electives  


Credits 
.._     3 


3 

3 


.._     3 


3 

3 

3 

12 


36 


XI.   THE  ECONOMICS  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  TRADE 
This  area  study  curriculum  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  inter-Ameri- 
can business  and  cultural  relationships  and  to  provide  them  with  foundations  for 
work  in  trade  with  Latin-American  countries.   Robert  W.  Bradbury,  Advisor. 

Junior   Year  Credits  Senior    Year  Credits 

ES.  296— Industry  and  Trade  of  Latin  ES.   347— Principles  of  Foreign  Trade —  3 

America   — _ 3  ES.  407 — Economic  Principles  and 

ES.   321— Money  and  Banking 3  Problems    _ — _  3 

ES.   327 — Public   Finance 3  ES.  408 — Economic  Principles  and 

HY.   372 — Modem  Latin- American  Problems    3 

History     _ - 3  ES.  441 — Financial   Institutions   and 

MGT.  271 — Principles  of  Management 3  Fiscal  Policies  of  Selected 

MKG.  231— Principles    of    Marketing 3  Latin-American    Countries..... 3 

*»»»Bus.    Ad.    Elective 3  ES.  444 — Ocean    Transportation — 3 

•Spanish  or  Portuguese 6  ES.  448 — Foreign   Trade   Technique —  3 

•••Approved    Electives 3  MGT.  401 — Business    Law 3 

—  'Spanish    or    Portuguese _  6 

30  »**Approved    Electives   6 

»»GPY.  485— Geography  of  South 

America    3 

36 

•Students  registered  in  this  curriculum  may  be  excused  from  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
requirements  provided  the  Dean  ot  the  College  of  Business  Administration  recommends  to  the 
Foreign  Language  Department  that  the  students  he  examined  for  a  reading  and  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  and  this  examination  is  satisfactorily  passed. 

••Or   GPY.  486. — Geography  of  Caribbean  America. 

•••Of  the  approved  electives  no  more  than  six  semester  hours  may  be  taken  outside  the 
College  of  Business  Administration. 

••••The  Bus.  Ad.  Elective  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  BS.  479 — Business  Policies; 
FT.  260 — Fundamentals  of  Insurance  (may  not  he  taken  at  senior  level);  FI.  427. — Corpora- 
tion Finance;  MGT.  373— Personnel  Management;  MGT.  402— Business  Law;  MGT.  471  — 
Principle*  of  Organization;  and  RE.  291. — Real  Estate  Fundamentals — (may  not  he  taken  at 
senior  level"). 
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Senior    Year  Credits 

BEN.   351 — Office  Practice  Technique*  or 
BEN.   352 — Office   Machine   Techniques.,     2 

EH.   255 — Business    Communication 3 

EH.   356— Report    Writing 3 

MGT.   373 — Personnel    Management _      3 

MGT.   374— Office    Management    3 

MGT.  401— Business  Law   3 

*ES.    Electives    _ 6 

Approved  Electives 12 

35 


XII.    EXECUTIVE  SECRETARYSHIP*** 
This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  secretarial  positions.  R.  B. 
Eutsler,  Advisor. 

Junior   Year  Credits 

ATG.   214— Federal   Income  Tax   Survey  3 

**BEN.   81 — Introductory   Typewriting. 2 

»»BEN.   91— Introductory     Shorthand 3 

»»BEN.   181— Advanced    Typewriting 2 

»»BEN.   191— Shorthand    Dictation _  3 

ES.   321— Money  and  Banking 3 

ES.   327— Public   Finance 3 

MGT.  271 — Principles    of   Management..  3 

MKG.  231— Principles    of   Marketing 3 

Approved    Electives _ „ _ _..  6 

31 

*The  ES.  Electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  and  must  include  at  least  one  of 
the  last  four  named  400  courses:  ES.  347 — Principles  of  Foreign  Trade;  ES.  351 — Elements 
of  Transportation;  ES.  372 — Labor  Problems:  ES.  407 — Economic  Principles  and  Problems; 
ES.  408 — Economic  Principles  and  Problems;  ES.  409 — Comparative  Economic  Systems;  and 
ES.  429 — Introduction  to  Business  Cycles. 

**These  specific  course  requirements  may  be  waived  upon  taking  an  examination  demonstrat- 
ing mastery  of  these  skills.  In  such  event,  the  elective  hours  in  this  curriculum  will  be  in- 
•creased  by  the  number  of  hours  of  course  requirements  waived. 

***Students  in  this  curriculum  may  take  their  typing  and  shorthand  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  and  postpone  an  equivalent  number  of  required  University  College  hours  to 
ibe  completed  after  admission  to  the  Upper  Division. 

XIII.   INSURANCE 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  a  career  in  the  field  of 
insurance.  It  is  so  formulated  that  the  student  may  give  primary  emphasis  to  either 
life  Insurance  or  Property  Insurance  in  accordance  with  his  interests  by  following 
Program  A  or  B.,  Wilham  M.  Howard,  Advisor  (Program  A);  James  L.  Athearn, 
Advisor  ( Program  B ) . 


Program  A 


Life  Insurance 


Senior    Year 

FI.  422 — Investments    _ 

FI.  427 — Corporation  Finance  _ _. 

FI.  462 — Employee    Insurance    Plans.. 

FI.  463 — Social  Insurance  _. 

FI.  486 — Life  Insurance  in  Relation 

to  Trusts  and  Estates  

FI.  487 — Agency  Management 

*ES.  Electives    _ 

Approved   Electives   _ 


Credits 
-..      3 
.._     3 
._.     3 
....     3 


3 

3 

6 

12 

36 


Junior   Year  Credits 

ES.   321— Money  and  Banking 3 

ES.   327— Public   Finance _ 3 

TI.  260 — Fundamentals  of  Insurance 3 

FI.   363 — Life,   Accident  and   Sickness 

Insurance   - 3 

MGT.   271 — Principles  of  Management 3 

MGT.  401— Business  Law   _ 3 

MGT.   402— Business  Law   3 

TMKG.  231— Principles    of    Marketing 3 

Approved    Electives    _  6 

30 

*The  ES.  Electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  and  must  include  at  least  one  of  the 
last  four  named  400  coarses:  ES.  347 — Principles  of  Foreign  Trade;  ES.  351 — Elements  of 
Transportation  or  ES.  454 — Principles  of  Public  Utility  Economics;  ES.  372 — Labor  Problems; 
ES.  407 — Economic  Principles  and  Problems;  ES.  408 — Economic  Principles  and  Problems; 
ES.  409 — Comparative  Economic  Systems;  and  ES.  429 — Introduction  to  Business  Cycles. 

Program  B 

Junior   Year  Credits 

ES.   321 — Money  and  Banking  3 

FI.   260 — Fundamentals  of  Insurance 3 

FI.   365 — Fire    Insurance    - - 3 

MGT.  271 — Principles   of   Management..  3 

MGT.  401— Business   Law   _ 3 

MGT.    402— Business    Law    3 

TMKG.   231— Principles   of  Marketing   3 

Approved    Electives    - - - 9 

30 


Property  Insurance 


Senior    Year 

ES.   327— Public  Finance  _ _ 

FI   363 — Life,  Accident  and  Sickness 

Insurance   

FI.   366 — Casualty  Insurance  and 

Corporate  Suretyship  

FI.  427 — Corporation  Finance  

FI.  481 — Ocean   and   Inland  Marine 

Insurance   _ _. _ 

FI.  487 — Agency  Management  _. — 

»ES.  Electives    

Approved   Electives   — 


Credits 
__     3 


3 

3 

6 

12 

36 


*The  ES.  Electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  and  must  include  at  least  one  of 
4he  last  four  named  400  courses:  ES.  347 — Principles  of  Foreign  Trade;  ES.  351 — Elements  of 
Transportation  or  ES.  454 — Principles  of  Public  Utility  Economics;  ES.  372 — Labor  Problems; 
£S.  407 — Economic  Principles  and  Problems;  ES.  408 — Economic  Principles  and  Problems; 
JES.  409 — Comparative  Economic  Systems;  and  ES.  429 — Introduction  to  Business  Cycles. 
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XIV.  GENERAL  BUSINESS 
This  oirriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  series  of  courses  for  those  students 
who  have  not  yet  determined  the  particular  area  of  business  in  which  they  wish  to 
specialize.  It  offers  courses  which  give  a  contact  with  the  several  major  fields  of 
business  and  which  should  be  helpful  to  those  who  enter  any  field  of  business. 
Louis  A.  Gaitanis  and  Robert  W.  Travis,  Advisors. 

Junior    Year  Credits  Senior    Year  Credits 

ATG.  214— Federal  Income  Tax  Sun-cy_  3  BS.  479— Business  Policies 3 

tS.    321— Money    and    Uaiikins 3  ES.    327  — Public   Finance   — _...— _      3 

II.   260  — lundcimcntals  of   Insurance _.  3  ES.   351— Elements    of    Transportation —     3 

MGT.    271— Principles  of  Management....-  3  ES.    372  — Labor  Problems  or 

MCT.    40">  — Rusincss    Law    3  MGT.    373  — Personnel    Management 3 

MKG.    231— Principles   of   Marketing  —  3  FI.  422— Investments         3 

MKC     2i<  — S:.l<.-ni.iiiship     3  FT.  427— Corporation  Finance 3 

RE.   291— Real    Estate   Fundamentals 3  »ES.   Elective    _ 3 

Approved    Llcctives 6  Approved  Elcctives 15 

30  36 

•The  ES.  Elective  roust  be  selected  frr.m  the  following:  ES.  407— Economic  Principles  and 

Prohkms;     ES.     408  — Economic    Principles    and     Problems;  ES.    409— Comparative    Economic 
Systems;  and  ES.  429 — InUoduction  to  Business  Cycles. 


XV.   MANAGEMENT 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  management  and  man- 
agement problems  with  options  for  specialized  interests  in  Industrial  Management 
or  Resort  and  Club  Management. 
Program  A  Industrial  Management 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  Industrial  Management 
or  in  management  problems  in  general.  Roy  W.  Niemela  and  Norman  Thomson, 
Advisors. 

Junir^r  Year  Credits  Senior  Year  Credits 

ATG.   313 — Industrial    Accounting    .„ _     3  BS.  479 — Business    Policies 3 

Alt;.  419— ControlkTsbip _ _      3  ES.   327 — Public  Finance  3 

ES.   321— Money  and  Banking  3  Ff.  427— Corporation   Finance  3 

LS.    372  — L.ibor    Problems    „ _ 3  IG.    321  —  Work    Simplification   and 

MGT.   271  —  Principles  of  Management 3  Standardiiation    „ 3 

MGT.    37?  — Personnel    Management   3  IG.    322  — Plant    Development    and 

MGT.   401— P.usincss     L.tw _      3  Operation _ 3 

MKG.   2  U  — Principles    of    Marketing 3  MGT.  464— Statistical   Controls   for 

Approved    Elcctives    6  Management    _ 3 

—  MGT.  471 — Principles    of    Organization.-  3 
30  »ES.   Elective    3 

Approved    Elcctives 12 

36 
*Tlie  ES.  Elective  must  be  selected   from  the  following:   ES.  407 — Economic  Principles  and 
Prohlems;     ES.     408  —  Economic     Principles    and     Problems;    ES.    409 — Comparative    Economic 
Sybteins;  ES.  429 — Introduction  to  Business  Cycles. 

Program  B  Resort  and  Club  Management 

This  program  covers  the  fundamentals  of  training  for  management  of  resorts 
and  private  clubs,  as  country  clubs,  city  clubs,  yacht  clubs,  etc.,  Donald  J.  Hart, 
Advisor. 

Junior  Year  Credits  Senior  Year  Credits 

ATG.   313 — Tndustri.nl    Accounting    3  AL.  415 — Meats  and  Meat  Products 3 

ES.   321— Money    and    Banking 3  ATG.   318— Resort,   Club  and   Hotel 

F.S.    327  —  Piihl'ic    Finance   _ 3  Accounting     3 

MGT.   271 — Principles    of    Management..      3  BS.  479 — Business    Policies    3 

MGT.   37  3  — Personnel    Management   3  MGT.  475— Resort   and   Club 

MGT.   375  —  Food    Planning   and  Management      3 

ManaRcmcnt    ..„ 3  PHA.    324 — Social    Recreation    3 

MGT.  401— Business   Law _..     3  PSY.  206— Psychology    Applied   to 

MKG.   231 — Principles    of    Marketing 3  Business    and   Industry 3 

Approved    Elcctives    6  *ES.  Elcctives    6 

—  Approved    Electives 12 

30  — 

36 
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*The  ES.  Electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  and  must  include  at  least  one  of 
the  last  four  named  400  courses:  ES.  347 — Principles  of  Foreign  Trade;  ES.  351 — Principlcf 
of  Transportation  or  ES.  454 — Principles  of  Public  Utility  Economics;  ES.  372 — Labor  Problems; 
ES.  407 — Economic  Principles  and  Problems;  ES  408 — Economic  Principles  and  Problems; 
ES.   409 — Comparative  Economic   Systems;   ES.  429 — Introduction  to  Business  Cycles. 

Work  Experience:  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  selected  resorts  and 
clubs  to  give  on-the-job  training  in  summer  employment.  Students  in  Resort  and 
Club  Management  will  be  required  to  spend  the  summer  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years  in  this  on-the-job  training,  though  it  will  carry  no  hours  credit.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  requirement  can  be  made  by  the  Dean  on  recommendation  of  the 
Advisor.  Employment  for  on-the-job  training  in  a  resort  or  club  other  than  one 
on  the  selected  list  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Advisor. 

Students  planning  to  enter  this  curriculum  are  urged  to  seek  resort  or  club 
employment  and  on-the-job  training  during  the  summer  between  the  sophomore 
and  junior  years.  However,  assistance  in  placement  will  be  given  only  to  those 
students  for  whom  a  recommendation  is  made  by  the  Advisor  for  this  curriculum. 

XVI.   INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the 
application  of  personnel  management  to  business  and  to  provide  them  with  a  foun- 
dation for  work  in  industrial  relations.  William  M.  Fox  and  Arthur  Belote,  Ad- 
visors. 

Junior  Year  Credits  Senior  Year  Credits 

ES.   321— Money  and  Banking  3  ES.   327— Public  Finance  3 

ES.   372 — Labor    Problems    3  ES.  409— Comparative  Economic 

ES.  476 — Government  in  Relation  to  Systems    3 

Labor  _ 3  ES.  475— Wage,  Theory,  and  Practice 3 

MGT.  271 — Principles    of    Management-  3  FI.  463 — Social   Insurance   _ 3 

MOT.   373 — Personnel    Management 3  IG.   321 — Work   Simplification  and 

MGT.  401 — Business   Law   3  Standardization   _     3 

MKG.  231— Principles    of    Marketing _..  3  MGT.  471— Principles  of  Organization...     3 

PSY.  206 — Psychology  Applied   to  MGT.  472— Collective     Bargaining 3 

Business    and    Industry 3  MGT.  473 — Personnel  Problems 3 

Approved  Electives  - 6  Approved    Electives _ 12 

30  36 
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College  of  Education 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 
The  College  of  Education,  a  professional  school,  has  for  its  purpose  the 
preparation  of  qualified  personnel  for  the  public  schools  of  Florida.  More  spe- 
cifically, its  purposes  are  to  plan,  organize,  and  conduct  programs  of  teacher  educa- 
tion; to  furnish  professional  courses  in  education  included  in  the  curricula  for 
students  preparing  to  teach;  to  collaborate  with  other  colleges  of  the  Univeristy  in 
matters  pertinent  to  teacher  education;  to  furnish  advisory  services  for  students 
concerning  teacher  education;  to  conduct  experimental  and  research  studies  in 
education;  and  to  collaborate  with  educational  agencies,  professional  groups,  school 
personnel,  and  others  interested  in  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of  educational 
opportunities,  programs,  and  services. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  entering  the  college  of  Education  from  the  University  College  will 
be  required  ( 1 )  to  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  college,  or  to  be 
recommended  by  the  college  for  the  Upper  Division;  (2)  to  present  a  minimum 
of  six  semester  hours  with  grades  of  "C"  or  better  in  at  least  four  of  the  five  areas 
of  general  preparation;  (3)  to  have  a  "C"  average  or  better  in  the  specific  pre- 
professional  courses  for  the  curriculum  of  their  choice  (see  curricula  below)  and 
in  their  field  of  specialization;  (4)  to  have  maintained  a  "C"  average  or  better  in 
all  residence  work  at  the  University  of  Florida;  ( 5  )  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Education.  Students  must  apply  in  per- 
son at  the  Undergraduate  Counseling  Office,  P.  K.  Yonge  140,  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  term  preceding  the  one  in  which  they  expect  to  enroll  in  the  Col- 
lege. This  application  is  in  addition  to  the  usual  application  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

Students  transferring  into  the  College  of  Education  directly  from  other  insti- 
tutions must  present  college  credit  equivalent  to  graduation  from  the  University 
College,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners,  and  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Education.  Transfer  and 
acceptance  of  credits  from  other  institutions  are  handled  through  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Information  concerning  materials  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  may  be  secured  from  the  Undergraduate  Counseling  Office,  Room  140, 
P.  K.  Yonge. 

COUNSELING  AND  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

To  assist  students  in  th'rir  educational  and  vocational  planning  and  to  insure 
the  induction  of  the  best  teachers  into  the  schools  of  Florida,  the  College  has  pro- 
vided various  guidance  and  personnel  services. 

The  student  is  provided  help  in  planning  a  sequence  of  courses  that  will  give 
him  the  best  training  possible  for  a  particular  field  of  work  and  that  will  at  the 
same  time  enable  him  to  meet  state  certification  requirements. 

Counseling  facilities  include:  (a)  undergraduate  counseling,  room  140,  P.  K. 
Yonge,  (b)  graduate  counseling  (Office  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Education)  room 
132,  P.  K.  Yonge,  and  (c)  the  educational  placement  office,  room  140,  P.  K. 
Yonge. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 

The  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation are  offered  in  the  Gillege  of  Education.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion degree  is  granted  to  students  whose  first  area  of  specialization  is  in  science, 
mathematics,  agricultural  education,  business  education,  or  industrial  arts;  other 
curricula  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  degree.  For  either  degree  the 
student  is  required  to  complete  at  least  124  semester  credits  with  a  general  aver- 
age of  "C"  or  better  in  all  residence  work.  He  must  also  complete  College  and 
certification  requirements  for  a  field  of  specialization  (ordinarily  30  or  more  cred- 
its) with  a  "C"  average  in  the  field. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  Elementary  Education  should  pursue  the  fol- 
lowing program: 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

*EDF.  245 — Aspects  of  Human  Growth  and  development  _ 3 

*EDF.   225— Children    and    Culture    3 

**MSC.   161— Music   for  the   Elementary  Child 3 

***Electives    - - 6 

*  Students    should    take    these   coiurses   during   the   sophomore   year. 

**Students  must  pass  test  in  music  skills  or  take  MSC.   160  as  prerequisite  to  MSC.   161. 
***Students   should   consult  counselor  in   the  College  of  Education   for  electives  in  educa- 
tion courses. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

JUNIOR  AND   SENIOR  YEAR 

PHA.    361— The   Elementary    School   Health    Program    3 

PHA.   373 — Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  i 

*GL.   301 — Elementary  School  Science  } 

SCA.    253— Art   Education    -  J 

»SCL.   301— Children's    Social    Studies  5 

»EH.  491— Children's  Literature                    -  3 

EDE.   300— Children    and    Learning                                                -  15 

EDE.  405— The  Practicum  15 

*Electives    1 5 

■^Students  should  consult  counselor  for  additional  electives  in  the  areas  of  English,  sci- 
ence, and  social  studies. 

Students  and  counselors  from  the  College  of  Education  will  together  develop 
a  program  that  will  enable  the  student  to  meet  satisfactorily  requirements  in  the 
above  curriculum.  The  student  should  report  to  the  Undergraduate  Counseling 
Office,  Yonge  Building,  for  assignment  to  a  counselor.  Students  transferring  from 
another  institution  should  consult  a  counselor  in  Elementary  Education  immedi- 
ately upon  their  admission  to  the  College  of  Education. 

II.  SECONDARY   EDUCATION 

Students  in  Secondary  Education  may  specialize  in  the  several  areas  corre- 
sponding to  teaching  positions  in  today's  high  schools.  Outlined  below  are  the 
curricula  in  which  the  majority  of  prospective  high  school  teachers  enroll.  For 
other  programs  of  studies  that  meet  Department  and  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion minimum  requirements,  the  students  and  their  counselors  will  follow  regula- 
tions as  set  forth  in  the  "College  of  Education  Handbook  for  Undergraduate  Ad- 
visers and  Counselors"  and  the  "Florida  Teacher  Certification  Bulletin."  Refer  to 
the  basic  program  in  education  described  in  the  University  College  division  of  this 
catalog  for  requirements  that  must  be  met  during  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Upper  Division  professional  requirements  include  EDS.  305,  EDS.  405,  and  two 
eleaive  Education  courses. 
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SENIOR    YEAR 
Course  Credits 

»EDS.  405 — Intern   Teaching   in 

the   Secondary  School  _  15 

MGT.    401 — Business    Law    _  3 

BUS.   AD.    Elective   3 

Electives    - - _ 9 

30 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
To  register  for  this  curriculum  students  should  have  completed  the  follow- 
ing courses  while  registered  in  the  University  College:  BEN.  81-181 — Introduc- 
tory and  Advanced  Typewriting;  BEN.  91-191 — Introductory  Shorthand  and  Short- 
hand Dictation;  ES.  201-202 — Basic  Economics;  EDS.  245 — Aspeas  of  Human 
Growth   and   Development;   and  EDF.   225 — Children  and  Culture. 

JUNIOR    YEAR 

Course  Credits 

ATG.  211 — Elementary    Accounting   3 

BEN.  291— Shorthand    Dictation 

and   Transcription   3 

EH.  255 — Business    Communications    3 

ES.   321 — Money    and    Banking 
or 

FI.    322 — Financial    Institutions    3 

EDS.   305 — The    Secondary   School 

Today    _ 3 

ATG.   212 — Elementary   Accounting   3 

EDS.   521 — Principles    of    Business 

Education     _ ...„ 3 

MGT.    401.— Business   Law   _..... 3 

Electives    _ _ 6 

30 
♦Students    must    have    the    approval    of    the    department    before    registering    for    internship 
(EDS.  405)  in  business  education. 

CORE 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  teachers  who  expect  to  work  in 
high  schools  organized  to  offer  core  classes  that  embrace  problems  cutting  across 
several  subject  matter  fields.  As  outlined  below  the  program  includes  minimum 
Florida  Certification  in  Language  Arts  and  Social  Studies  with  six  or  more  credits 
in  each  of  the  fields  of  Mathematics  and  Science.  A  variation  of  this  pattern  would 
be  minimum  certification  in  Mathematics  and  Science  with  credit  in  Language 
Arts  and  Social  Studies  above  the  level  of  the  general  education  courses.  Students 
who  contemplate  entering  this  program  must  secure  prior  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education,  must  be  willing  to  carry  the  heavy  load  of  work 
and  attend  the  Summer  Session  if  necessary,  and  must  be  approved  for  internship 
in  Core.  It  is  suggested  that  students  complete  the  following  basic  subject  courses 
while  in  the  University  College:  EH.  215 — Introduction  to  American  Literature; 
HY.  201-202— History  of  World  Civilization;  and  MS.  105-106— Basic  Mathe- 
matics. 


JUNIOR    YEAR 
Course 

EH.   310 — The   American   Novel   

EH.   363 — Contemporary    Literature: 
Drama  


Credits 
._     3 


EH.    366 — Contemporary    Literature: 

Poetry    3 

SCH.   201— Effective    Speaking    ..„ 3 

HY.   245— United   States  History 

to     1865 3 

HY.   246— United   States  History,   1865 

to  the  Present   3 

PCL.   201 — American    Federal 

Government    _ 3 

F.S.   201 — Basic    Economics    _ 3 

GPY.   200— Introduction  to  Geography 3 

Science    electives    _ 6 

SY.   244 — Marriage   and   the  Familv 3 

EDS.   305— The  Secondary  School  Today  3 

Education   elective    3 


SENIOR    YEAR 
Course  Credits 

EH.   327— Imaginative   Writing   _     3 

SCH.  307— Interpretation  of  Literature...  3 
SCH.  314 — Types  of  Public  Discussion...  3 
SCH.   317— Correction  of   Speech 

Defects    _ 3 

ES.   382 — Principles  of  Resource 
Utilization 
or 
GPY.   382 — Principles  of  Resource 

Utilization     3 

Education  elective  _ 3 

EDS.  405— Intern    Teaching   in 

the   Secondary   School  15 

33 


39 
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ENGLISH   (Language  Arts) 

This  curricxilum  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  the  Language 
Arts  in  the  secondary  school.  It  is  suggested  that  the  student  complete  the  follow- 
ing courses  while  enrolled  in  the  University  College:  C-3. — Reading,  Speaking, 
and  Writing:  Freshman  English;  EH.  215 — Introduction  to  American  Literature; 
EH.  202. — Introduction  to  English  Literature;  SCH.  201. — Effective  Speaking; 
and  COM.  201. — Writing  for  Mass  Communication,  or  EH.  212. — Advanced 
Composition,  or  EH.  327. — Imaginative  Writing. 
JUNIOR    YEAR 


Course 
SCH.   307 


-Interpretation  of  Literature 


Credits 


Credits 


SCH.  250.— Acting    _ 3 

EH.   363. — Contemporary  Literature: 

or  Drama 

EH.   365. — Contemporary  Literature: 

Fiction 
EH.   366. — Contemporary  Literature: 

Poetry 3 

SCH.   303. — Argumentation 

or 
SCH.   314. — Types   of   Public   Discussion      3 
EDS.  305.— The  Secondary  School 

or  Today 

Education    Elective    3 

Language  Arts  Elective  3 

Education    Elective    - _ 3 

Electives    _ _ 12 

30 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Course 

SCH.   317.— Correction  of  Speech 

or  Defects 

SCH.  415. — Applied    Phonetics    3 

JM.   515. — Journalism  in   Secondary 

Schools „ 3 

Language  Arts  Elective 3» 

EDS.  405.— Intern  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary   School   15 

EDS.   305.— The   Secondary   School 

or  Today 

Education    Elective    _ „     3 

Elective     '"     3 


30 


*EH.  480. — English  in  the  Secondary 
School — is  required  unless  student 
takes  internship  in  the  Language  Arts 
Area. 


A  minimum  of  37  semester  hours  in  the  Language  Arts  is  required  for  graduation. 


FRENCH 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  high  school  French  teachers.  The  stu- 
dent should  complete  FH.  133-134 — First  Year  French  and  FH.  201-202 — Second 
Year  French,  while  in  the  University  College.  If  the  student  satisfactorily  completes 
twelve  credits  above  the  first  year  college  level  in  an  elective  second  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  State  Department  of  Education  will  add  the  second  language  to  his  teach- 
ing certificate. 


JUNIOR    YEAR 

Course  Credits 

FH.   305-306.— French 

Composition  and 

Conversation     6 

FH.   307-308— Introductory 

Readings   in  French 

Literature    and 

Civilization     _ _     6 

Elective  in   a  second  foreign  language 6 

FLE.   351-352— Comparative    Study 

of  Foreign  Languages  6 

Education  elective  3 

EDS.   305— The  Secondary 

School  Today 3 

30 


SENIOR    YEAR 
Course  Credits 

FH.   503— The  French  Novel  3 

FH.   504— French    Tragedy, 

Comedy,   and  JDrama  3 

Electives    _ 6 

Education  elective  3 

EDS.  405 — Intern  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary    School    _ 15 

30 
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LATIN 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  high  school  Latin  teachers.  The  student 
should  complete  LN.  133-134 — First  Year  Latin  and  LN.  201-202 — Second  Year 
Latin  while  in  the  University  College.  If  the  student  satisfactorily  completes  twelve 
credits  above  the  first  year  college  level  in  an  elective  second  foreign  language,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  will  add  the  second  language  to  his  teaching 
certificate. 

JUNIOR    YEAR  SENIOR    YEAR 

Course  Credits        Course         ^    ,.   .^     ,   „r    ,  Credits 

LN.   307-308— Survey  of  Latin  LN.  430— Individual   Work   6 

Literature     6  Electives o 

LN.  410-411— Latin    Prose    Composition      6  Education  elective .^ i 

Elective  in  a   second  foreign  language 6  EDS.  405— Intern   Teaching  in  the 

FLE.   351-352— Comparative   Study   of  Secondary    School    15 

Foreign   Languages  6 

Education  elective  3  3** 

EDS.   305— The    Secondary 

School  Today  3 

30 


MATHEMATICS 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  high  school  Mathematics  teachers.  While 
in  the  University  College  the  student  should  complete  MS.  105-106 — Basic  Mathe- 
matics or  MS.  325-326 — Advanced  General  Mathematics.  Many  will  also  complete 
MS.  353-354— Calculus. 

JUNIOR    YEAR  SENIOR    YEAR 

CoMrse  Credits        Course  Credits 

MS.   353.— Differential    Calculus     4  MS.  431.— College   Geometry  or  other 

MS.   354.— Integral    Calculus    4  Mathematics    course    3 

MS.   311.— Advanced   College  Algebra  Electives    9 

or  EDS.   305.— The   Secondary   School 

MS.  405. — Theory  of  Equations  3  Today  or  other  Educa- 

Electives 13  tion    Electives    3 

EDS.   305.— The  Secondary  School  EDS.  405.— Intern  Teaching  in  The 

Today  or   Education  Secondary   School   15 

Electives     3  — 

Education    Electives    _ - 3  30 

30 

A   minimum   of  21    semester  hours   in   Mathematics   is  required  for  graduation. 


SCIENCE 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  depth  in  one  or  more  of  the  sciences 
together  with  an  introduaory  knowledge  of  the  other  sciences  commonly  taught 
in  high  school.  Students  planning  to  teach  general  science  will  wish  to  take  courses 
in  astronomy  and  geology  as  v.^ell  as  in  the  physical  and  the  biological  sciences. 
Students  choosing  to  emphasize  the  biological  sciences  will  wish  to  choose  several 
courses  in  botany,  zoology  and  bacteriology.  Students  wishing  to  emphasize  the 
physical  sciences  will  wish  to  choose  several  courses  in  chemistry,  physics  and 
mathematics.  Calculus  is  a  prerequisite  for  any  courses  beyond  the  beginning 
courses  in  physics. 

The  University  College  program  should  include  C-2,  The  Physical  Sciences*; 
C-6.  The  Biological  Sciences;  BLY.  161-162,  Biology  Laboratory';  and  MS.  105-106, 
Basic  Mathematics  or  a  beginning  course  in  one  more  of  the  sciences. 
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JUNIOR    YEAR 
Course 
ELY.  208.— Invertebrate   Zoology 

or 

MS.   352.— Differential    Calculus    

CY.   121-2.— General  Chemistry 

or 
CY.  217-8.— General   Chemistry   and 

Qualitative    Analysis    

PS.   201-2.— General    Physics   

PS   207-8.— Physics    Laboratory   

Science    Electives     

EDS.   305. — The   Secondary   School 

or  Today     

Education   Electives  

Education    Electives    


Credits 


6 
2 
6 

3 
3 
3 

32 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Course  Credits 

Science    Electives    6 

Biological   Sciences: 

BTY.  102.— General  Botany 
BLY.  202.— Evolution  Today 
BLY.  305.— General  Ecology 
BLY.   322.— Readings  in  the 

Biological   Sciences 
BCY.   300.— Bacteria   in   Everyday 

Life 
PHA.   315. — Applied  Anatomy   and 
Physiology 
or 
Physical   Sciences: 

CY.   123. — Qualitative   Analysis 
CY.   301-2.— Organic   Chemistry 
or 
CY.    362-3.— Organic    Chemistry 
CY.   331. — Introductive   Quantative 

Analysis 
CY.   317.— Physical   Chemistry 
PS.   307. — Thermodynamics 
PS.   309-10.— Optics' 
PS.   311. — Electricity   and  Magnetism 
MS.   3  54.— Integral   Calculus 

Electives    6 

EDS.  305.— The  Secondary  School 

Today  _ 3 

or 
Other  Education  Elective 
EDS.  405. — Intern   Teaching  in  the 

Secondary   School   15 

30 
*Alternatives  for  C-21   and  C-22  are  ATY.  141,  Astronomy,  and  GY.  203,  Elements  of  Physical 
Geology. 

A  minimum  of  44  semester  hours  in  Science  is  required  for  graduation. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  high  school  Social  Science  teachers. 
The  student  should  complete  C-1. — American  Institutions;  HY.  201-202. — History 
of  World  Civilization  and  GPY.  200. — Introduction  to  Geography  while  enrolled 
in  the  University  College. 


Course 
PCL.  201.- 


SY.  201. 


JUNIOR    YEAR 
Course  Credits 

HY.  245.— United  States  History  to 

1865     3 

HY.  246.— United   States  History,   1865 

to   the   Present   3 

ES.   201. — Basic     Economics     3* 

ES.   382. — Principles  of  Resource 

or  Utilization 

GPY.   382. — Principles  of  Resource 

Utilization     3 

Electives    _ 1 2 

Education    Electives    _ _ 3 

EDS.   305.— The   Secondary  School 

Today     _ 3 

30 
*Many   students  prefer  to  take  ES.  200  or  ES.  202  instead  of  ES.  201. 

A  minimum   of  38   semester  hours   is  required  in   Social   Studies  for  graduation. 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Credits 
-American   Federal 

Government     _ 3 

-Sociological   Foundation 
or  of  Modem  Life 

SY.   244. — Marriage    and    the   Family 3 

Electives    6 

EDS.  405. — Intern  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary    School    _ 15 

30 


SPANISH 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  high  school  Spanish  teachers.  The  stu- 
dent should  complete  SH.  133-134 — First-year  Spanish  and  SH.  201-202 — Second- 
year  Spanish,  while  in  the  University  College.  If  the  student  satisfactorily  com- 
pletes twelve  credits  above  the  first  year  college  level  in  an  eleaive  second  foreign 
language,  the  State  Department  of  Education  will  add  the  second  language  to  his 
teaching  certificate. 
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JUNIOR    YEAR 
Course 
SH.   305-306 — Composition   and 

Converiation    _ 

SH.   307-308 — Introductory   Readings   in 

Spanish    Literatiire 

and   Civilization   

Elective  in  a  second  foreign  language  — 
FLE.   351-352 — Comparative   study   of 

Foreign   Languages 

Education   elective  _. - 

EDS.  305— The  Secondary  School  Today 


Credits 


6 
3 
3 

30 


SENIOR    YEAR 
Course  ,    ^ 

SH.   501 — The  Nineteenth  Century 

Spanish   Novel  .: 

SH.   502 — Spanish  Drama  Since  1800 

Electives    

Education  elective 


EDS.  405 — Intern   Teaching   in 

the  Secondary  School  _ 


Credits 

3 

_-.  3 

6 

3 

15 

30 


OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Individual  students  and  their  counselors  may  work  out  programs  in  the  fol- 
lowing separate  fields  to  meet  minimum  certification  requirements  or  to  develop 
additional  depth  in  a  single  area  of  concentration: 

Driver  Education  Library   Service 

English  Separate  Fields  of  Science 

Uellth  Separate    Fields     of     Social     Studies 

Journalism  Speech 

III.    VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Education  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to 
be  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  as  provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts.  Since  the  teaching  in  such  positions  cov- 
ers all  phases  of  agriculture,  the  curriculum  contains  courses  from  each  agricultural 
department. 

Students  desiring  to  register  are  advised  to  take  the  program  of  study  recom- 
mended in  the  University  College  for  Agricultural  Education. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course                   First  Semester                   Credits  Course                Second    Semester                Credits 

AG    303 — Farm  Shop  3  AS.   306 — Farm  Management — 3 

FT.  230— Food   Technology   and  AL.   314— Livestock    Judging    2 

Nutrition     _ 3  AG.   306 — Farm   Machinery  — 3 

FY.   313 Farm    Forestry 3  EDS.   305 — The    Secondary    School 

AL.   309 — General  Animal   Husbandry —     3  Today    _ _ „ 3 

EDF.  245 — Human  Growth  and  EDV.   303 — General  Methods  in 

Development     _ 3  Agriculture   3 

EDV.   306— Vocational   Education 3  Elective  - 2 

~18  16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

SLS.  301— SoU»  — -     3  SLS.  302— Soil    Fertility    3 

EY.  203— Economic  Entomology 3  FC.   341— Citrus    Growing   3 

OH.   329 — Landscape  Gardening 3  AS.   308 — Marketing    _ 3 

Vif.  401 — Farm    Sanitation    3  AG.  407 — Farm  Shop  Power 

EDV.  409— Supervised  Teaching  Equipment    3 

in   Agriculture   3  EDV.  410 — Supervised  Teaching  in 

EDV.  411 — Adult   Education   in  Agriculture   _..._ 3 

Agriculture   — — 2  EDV.  412 — Course   Organization  in 

Vocational   Agriculture   2 

17  

17 


IV.    INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

To  register  for  this  curriculum,  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  complete  the 
following  courses  while  registered   in  the  University  Qjllege: 

EDF.  225— Children  and  Culture  _ 3 

EDF.  245 — Human  Growth  and  Development _     3 

IN.       102 — Elementary   Woodwork   „ _ 3 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 
Course  First  Semester  Credits       Course  Second   Semester  Credits 

IN.   110— Elementary  Mechanical  IN.   Ill— Advanced   Mechanical 


Drawing 


3  Drawing     .■.- 3 


IN.   300— Machine  Woodwork 3  IN.  340— Laboratory  Planning  and 

IN.   320— General  Bench  Metals 3  _,  Maintenance      .....^.-....,. -- -      i 

IN.   330— Elementary   Handcraft* 3  IN.  400— Design  and  Construction  in 

Approved    Elective.    -... .-__3  ^    420-M^hLe"Shop  PrTcticrZIZ     3 

15  IN.  431— Handcrafts   Problems 3 

"Is 

SENIOR   YEAR 
EDS.  305— The  Secondary  School  Today     3  EDS.  405— Intern  Teaching  in  the 

IN.   341— General   Shop 3  Secondary    School    ^15 

IN.  410 — Architectirral    Drawing 3  ._ 

Approved   Electives   _ _ 6 

15 

V.     ART,  EDUCATION  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN, 
MUSIC,  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Since  Florida  teachers  in  art,  education  for  exceptional  children,  music,  and 
physical  education  are  certified  to  work  at  all  grade  levels,  the  University  of  Florida 
teacher  education  programs  in  these  fields  include  courses  and  experiences  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

ART  EDUCATION 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  cenification  in  Art 
for  grades  one  through  twelve.  Student  should  complete  ART  101-102 — Begin- 
ning Design,  ART  103-104— Beginning  Drawing  and  Painting,  ART  206— Inter- 
mediate Drawing  and  Painting,  and  SCA  253— Introduaion  to  Art  Education 
while  in  the  University  College. 

course                ^^^^^^^^                Credits       Course                 ™™  Credits 

ART.207-208-In.ro.^to^Principl^s_         ^            ^l  t^lZ^^^TZt-:==:i     1 
ART.  260— Lettering 3  »Art    Electives   - -. -     » 


ART.  2_8p-Beginning^Ceramics   ^„^__ 3  EDS.  ^^^-Intern  ^acning^in  u.e_ ^^ 

31 


SCA.  353— Art  Education  Workshop  —  3  Secondary    School 

*Art    Electives    - —  | 

Electives    - ** 

»*EDE.  406— Problems  of  Instruction  _  3 
»*EDS.  305— The  Secondary  School 

Today    3 


36 


»EDS.  305  and  EDE.  400  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.  ,,Hcf^   <mf». 

»*Electives  in  art  must  include  such  advanced  courses  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy  state 
certification  requkements  and  must  include  a  minimum  of  three  closely  related  studio  course, 
in   a    single   advanced   area    (painting,   crafts,   advertising   design,   etc.> 

EDUCATION  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Florida's  Minimum  Foundation  Program  provides  for  the  employment  of 
teachers  for  children  who  will  benefit  from  special  instruction  outside  the  regular 
classroom.  The  College  of  Education  offers  programs  of  preparation  for  those  in- 
terested in  teaching  the  slow  learners  and  the  orthopedically  handicapped  and  tor 
persons  interested  in  working  in  the  area  of  speech  correction  and  hearing. 
Advanced  work  is  offered  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  children  with  severe 
emotional  disturbances,  teachers  of  comprehensive  classes  and  administrators  and 
supervisors  of  programs  in  exceptional  child  education. 
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For  students  interested  in  these  programs  a  number  of  courses  can  be  elected 
in  the  undergraduate  program.  These  courses  will  count  as  general  background 
for  this  field  and  as  prerequisites  for  the  appropriate  graduate  work.  Recommended 
courses,  some  of  which  can  be  taken  while  the  student  is  enrolled  in  the  Univer- 
sity College,  include  PSY.  201,  202,  312,  EDP.  300,  and  SCH.  201.  Additional 
work  in  this  area  should  be  seleaed  in  consultation  with  a  counselor  or  with  the 
Undergraduate  Counseling  Office,  140  P.  K.  Yonge  Building. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

The  purf>ose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  prepare  public  school  music  teachers. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  student  complete  MSC.  101  and  102 — Theory  of  Music, 
four  credits  in  ensemble,  and  six  credits  in  applied  music,  at  least  one  credit  being 
above  the  100  level,  while  in  the  University  College.  The  Internship  will  be  in 
both  a  secondary  school  and  an  elementary  school. 

JUNIOR    YEAR 
Course  Credits 

MSC.   201-202— Theory  of  Music  6 

MSC.  412-413— Sur\ey    of    Music 

History    4 

MSC.   162 — Introduction    to   Music 

Education     2 

MSC.  260 — Music   Education   in  the 

Elementary   School   3 

MSC.  461— School   Music 

Administration    3 

Ensemble 2 

Minor   Instrument   or   Voice   1 

Applied   Music   in   Courses  Above  200 4 

EDS.   305 — The  Secondary  School  Today  3 

EDE.  400— Problems  of  instruction  3 

31 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  physical  education  teachers  for  the 
public  schools.  While  enrolled  in  the  University  College  all  students  should  com- 
plete PHA.  251 — Folk,  Social,  and  Tap  Dance,  and  PHA.  291 — Principles  of  Phy- 
sical Education.  In  addition  men  will  complete  PHA.  283 — Track  and  Baseball, 
PHA.  284 — Team  Games  for  Men,  and  PHA.  287 — Gymnastics  for  Men;  while 
women  will  complete  PHA.  252 — Modern  Dance,  PHA.  253-254 — Team  Sports 
for  Women,  PHA.  255— Individual  and  Dual  Sports  for  Women,  PHA.  256 — 
Swimming  and  Diving  for  Women,  PHA.  257 — Gymnastics  for  Women,  and 
PHA.  258— Tennis  and  Golf  for  Women. 


SENIOR    YEAR 
Course  Credits 

MSC.   360 — Music   Education  in  the 

Secondary    School    3 

MSC.   405— Conducting    3 

Music  elective  in  materials  3 

Applied  Music  in  courses  above  300  2 

Minor  Instrument  or  Voice 1 

Approved    electives    3 

EDS.  405 — Internship   Teaching   in    the 

Secondary    School    15 

30 


JUNIOR    YEAR 

Course  Credits 

PHA.   315 — Applied   Anatomy   and 

Physiology    3 

PHA.   325 — C;onduct   of  Playgrounds 

and    Indoor   Centers   3 

PHA.    373 — TeachinR   Physical   Education 

in   the   Elementary   School  3 

PHA.    375  — Adapted    Physical    Education      2 

PHA.   376 — Eirst  Aid  and  Injuries  2 

Men 

PHA.   281— Ecwtball     2 

PHA.   282— Basketball     2 

PHA.   285— Individual   and   Dual 

Sports  for  Men  2 

PHA.   286— Aquatics  for  Men  2 

Women 
PHA.   305— Teaching    and    Officiating 

Team   Sports   for  Women   2 

PHA.   306— Teaching  and   OfTiciating 

Team   Sports  for  Women  2 

PHA.   307— Teaching  of  Folk,   Social, 

and    Tap    Dance    2 

PHA.   308— Teaching  of  Mcxlern  Dance  .     2 


SENIOR  YEAR 
Coiirse  Credits 

PHA.   363 — Teaching  Physical   Education 

in   the   Secondary   School   3 

PHA.  441 — Administration   of  Physical 

Education   and   Athletics   3 

EDS.   305— The  Secondary  School  Today      3 

I:DE.  400 — Problems  of  Instruction  3 

Elective  _ 3 

EDS.  405— Intern  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary    School    15 

30 


30 
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INTERNSHIP 

Requirements: 

1.  Admission  to  an  upper  division  college  for  one  full  semester  or  summer 
session  prior  to  the  internship. 

2.  For  students  registered  in  other  upper  division  colleges,  fulfillment  of  all 
requirements   for   admission   to   the   College  of  Education. 

3.  Completion  of  prescribed  foundation  courses  and  of  the  following  pro- 
fessional and  specialization  requirements: 

Ele7nentary:* 

EDE.  300,  MSC  161,  SCA.  253,  GL.  301,**  PHA.  361  and  373,  SCL. 

301,**  EH.  491.** 
**Consult   counselor   in   the   College  of  Education   for  additional   elec- 
tives  in  the  areas  of  English,  science,  and  social  studies  and  in  pro- 
fessional education. 

Secondary:* 

EDS.  305  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  course  work,  (with  a  "C"  or  bet- 
ter average),  in  the  teaching  area  in  which  the  internship  is  to  be  taken; 
and  consent  of  the  Secondary  Education  Department  and  of  the  student's 
College  of  Education  counselor. 

Elementary -Secondary  (1-12):* 

EDS.  305  and  EDE.  400,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  course  work,  (with  a 
"C"  or  better  average),  in  the  teaching  area  in  which  the  internship  is  to 
be  taken,  and  the  following  courses  required  for  certification  in  the  stu- 
dent's field  of  specialization: 

ART.:   (SCA.  253,  353) 

Exceptional  Child:    (PSY.  201,  202,  312;  SCH.  201;  EDP.  300) 

Music:  (MSC.  162,  260,  360,  461 ) 

Physical  Education:  (PHA.  373,  363) 

Procedures: 

1.  Students  apply  for  intern  teaching  in  Elementary,  Secondary,  or  1-12  in 
the  Undergraduate  Counseling  Office,  YON.  140.  The  application  must 
be  received  by  October  1  preceding  a  Spring  internship  and  by  March  1 
preceding  a  fall  internship. 

2.  Students  have  the  responsibility  for  making  arrangements  to  live  in  the 
community  where  internship  is  to  be  done  and  to  assume  living  expenses 
of  $100  to  $125  in  addition  to  regular  on-campus  living  expenses. 

*No  course  in  the  professional  sequence  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

It  is  possible  for  the  student  to  arrange  a  program  under  the  Secondary  Edu- 
cation curriculum  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  later  graduate  work  leading  to 
an  advanced  degree  and  certification  for  teaching  in  the  public  junior  colleges  of 
Florida.  Courses  which  the  student  takes  in  his  main  teaching  area  must  include 
the  necessary  foundation  for  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester 
hours  of  graduate  level  work  in  the  field  to  be  taught.    Professional  study  at  the 
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graduate  level  will  be  arranged  to  meet  individual  needs  and  vi^ill  include  selected 
courses  in  Junior  College  Education.  Prospective  junior  college  teachers  are  invited 
to  discuss  their  plans  with  the  head  of  the  Secondary  Education  Department. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS  AND  HIGH  HONORS 

To  graduate  from  the  College  of  Education  with  honors  or  high  honors  the 
student  will  be  required  to  earn  on  all  college  work  an  academic  average  of  3-2 
for  honors  and  an  average  of  3-5  for  high  honors.  He  must  have  earned  at  least 
60  credits,  with  the  appropriate  average,  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Education  are  granted  certificates  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  without  further  examination  provided  that  during  their 
college  careers  they  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  covering  the  certification  of  teachers.  These  regulations  are  fully  described 
in  a  bulletin  on  the  certification  of  teachers,  published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  Tallahassee.  It  is  imperative  that  students  who  expect  to  be  certified 
familiarize  themselves  with  these  regulations.  In  general,  they  require  that  an 
applicant  for  certification  have  a  background  of  general  preparation  amounting 
to  45  semester  hours  with  at  least  6  hours  in  each  of  the  following  groups:  The 
Arts  of  Communication,  Human  Adjustment  (Health,  Physical  Education,  Psy- 
chology, Religion,  etc.).  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences  or  Mathematics,  the 
Social  Studies,  and  Humanities  and  Applied  Arts;  that  he  shall  have  taken  at  least 
twenty  semester  hours  in  education;  that  he  shall  have  specialized  in  the  subjeas 
to  be  entered  on  the  face  of  the  certificate;  and  that  he  shall  have  met  certain 
other  requirements  more  fully  described  in  the  latest  bulletin  on  the  certification 
of  teachers.  Application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  certification 
may  be  obtained  from  the  various  counseling  offices  in  the  College. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Educational  Placement  Office  is  a  service  agency  for  both  former  students 
of  the  University  and  educational  administrators.  Up-to-date  records  are  kept 
on  registrants  who  are  available  for  positions.  Information  is  also  available  con- 
cerning opportunities  in  education  at  all  levels  and  in  related  fields.  Services  of 
the  office  are  free  of  charge;  persons  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  services 
should  communicate  with  the  Educational  Placement  Office,  140  P.  K.  Yonge. 

THE  P.  K.  YONGE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  program  of  the  School  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade 
is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  example  of  effective  school  praaices  in  order 
to  lead  the  State  toward  improving  total  school  programs.  Pre-service  teachers 
study  principles  and  practices  in  the  School  and  make  plans  to  adapt  these  praaices 
to  their  future  teaching  situations.  By  studying  the  program  of  the  School,  in- 
service  teachers  develop  improved  practices.  The  School  serves  as  a  source  of 
research  and  as  a  medium  for  the  advancement  of  the  findings  of  research.  Graduate 
students  utilize  the  School  program  for  learning  and  for  adding  to  existing  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice. 
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EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

In  order  to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  educational  research,  each  department 
in  the  College  of  Education  has  assumed  responsibility  for  conducting  research 
activities.  From  time  to  time  department  heads  release  staff  members  from  teaching 
duties  in  order  to  provide  time  for  research.  Effort  is  made  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions which  grow  out  of  needs  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the  state.  Policies 
governing  research  are  developed  by  the  research  committee  of  the  College. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERVICES 

The  College  of  Education  receives  many  requests  for  assistance  from  local, 
county,  state,  and  national  agencies.  These  have,  over  a  period  of  time,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  following  school  services:  (1)  graduate  and  undergraduate 
class  centers  directed  by  the  General  Extension  Division  in  many  communities, 
(2)  building  surveys  requested  and  financed  by  local  boards  of  education,  (3) 
Superintendents'  Conference  and  Short  Course  series  conducted  as  a  year-round  in- 
service  training  program,  (4)  work  conferences  for  professional  groups,  (5)  con- 
sultative services  on  local  problems  and  planning  furnished  without  fee  to  school 
personnel  throughout  the  State  by  College  staff  members,  (6)  development  and 
distribution  of  significant  educational  materials,  ( 7 )  community  and  county  work- 
shop programs  for  in-service  teacher  education,  and  (8)  whole-school  study  pro- 
grams based  on  approved  problems. 

OFF-CAMPUS  INSTRUCTION 

The  Department  of  Off-Campus  Instruction  is  organized  to  plan  and  direa 
correspondence  study;  to  assist  in-service  teaching  personnel  through  organizing  and 
conducting  extension  classes,  workshops,  and  schoolwide  study  programs;  and  to  plan 
for  adult  education  work  where  college  credit  is  desired.  The  Department  plans 
for  these  services  with  other  departments  within  the  College  of  Education,  and  with 
the  General  Extension  Division. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  LOANS 

General  Scholarships  for  Preparation  of  Teachers  (formerly  Lewis,  House, 
and  Senatorial),  the  A.  R.  Mead  Scholarship  Fund,  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi  Loan 
Fund,  and  the  Kate  V.  Wofford  Scholarship  Fund  are  sources  of  funds  for  prospec- 
tive teachers.  Graduate  and  student  assistantships  and  graduate  fellowships  are 
available  for  students  in  Education.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
or  Undergraduate  Counseling  Offices,  College  of  Education. 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

Degrees  and  Fields  of  Specialization 
Four  graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Education:  the  Master  of 
education,  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  the  Specialist  in  Education,  and  the 
Doctor  of  Education. 

Specialization  at  the  master's  degree  level  is  possible  in  the  following  fields: 
Agricultural  Education 
Business  Education 
Curriculum  and  Instruaion 
Early  Childhood  Education 
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Educational  Administration 

Elementary  Education 

Foundations  of  Education 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education 

Junior  College  Education 

Language  Arts  Education 

Mathematics  Education 

Science  Education 

Secondary  Education 

Social  Studies  Education 

Supervision 

Teacher  Education 

Teaching  Exceptional  Children 

The  Specialist  in  Education  degree  is  designed  to  give  advanced  training  which 
prepares  for  a  specific  type  of  leadership  position  in  the  public  schools.  Specialist 
in  Education  programs  are  available  in  the  following  fields. 

Agricultural  Education 

Audio-Visual 

Business  Education 

Educational  Administration 

Elementary  Education 

Foundations 

Industrial  Arts 

Personnel  Services 

Secondary — Community  College  Teacher 

Secondary — High  School  Teacher 

Supervision 

The  DoCTor  of  Education  degree  is  offered  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction, 
Educational  Administration,  and  Foundations  of  Education. 

Counseling  Services  for  Graduate  Students 
Graduate  students  in  Education  are  assisted  in  program  planning  by  the  Office 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  Education.  Counseling  service  is  provided  which  enables 
a  student  to  evaluate  his  past  work,  to  ascertain  his  present  needs,  to  choose  a 
degree  program  and  to  plan  to  meet  certification  requirements.  New  students  are 
supplied  with  necessary  information  and  provided  with  counselors.  Throughout  the 
graduate  student's  program  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Education  supervises 
his  progress  and  makes  necessary  arrangements  for  counselors  and  supervisory 
committees. 
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College  of  Engineering 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

THE  PRIME  PURPOSE  of  the  College  of  Engineering  is  to  educate  men  for  the 
engineering  profession.  In  our  highly  technical  civilization  a  technological 
training  should  prove  of  value  wherever  the  graduate  decides  to  serve,  for  it 
must  be  recognized  that  many  graduates  of  engineering  schools  become  leaders  and 
executives  in  varied  fields. 

The  engineer  should  have  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics.  He  should  know  enough  practical  economics  to  apply 
the  physical  sciences  properly  to  man's  needs.  He  should  be  able  to  express  himself 
clearly  both  with  the  written  and  the  spoken  word.  He  should  have  enough  infor- 
mation in  his  professional  field  of  application  and  in  allied  fields  to  fulfill  engineer- 
ing engagements  normally  assigned  the  college  graduate.  His  training  should  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  fundamentals  so  that  he  can  continue  to  grow  after  leaving 
the  college.  His  professional  consciousness  must  be  such  that  he  becomes  an  able 
member  of  his  profession.  Above  all,  he  must  always  discharge  his  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen. 

The  curriculums  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  planned  with  these  objec- 
tives in  mind.  Whether  the  student  plans  to  apply  his  engineering  skill  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  fields  of  aeronautical,  agricultural,  chemical,  civil,  elearical,  industrial, 
or  mechanical  engineering  he  will  find  that  many  courses,  particularly  those  of  the 
first  two  years,  are  common  for  all  fields.  Specialization  occurs  basically  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  Further  specialization  may  be  secured  by  selecting  options  in  several 
of  the  major  fields. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  persons  trained  in  the  field  of  engineering  with 
specialization  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  College  of  Engineering  in  cooperation 
with  the  College  of  Agriculture  offers  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Agricultural  Engineering.  Students  registered  for  this  program  take  work  which  will 
educate  them  in  the  application  of  engineering  principles  to  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. The  demand  for  agricultural  engineers  in  Florida  should  continue  to  in- 
crease with  the  industrialization  of  farms  and  groves. 

The  field  of  engineering  has  been  thought  of  almost  exclusively  as  a  man's 
domain.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  increasing  numbers  of  women  have  been 
entering  this  field  and  are  taking  their  places  in  the  profession  on  an  equal  footing 
with  men.  Women  who  are  interested  in  an  engineering  career  and  who  have 
aptitudes  in  mathematics  and  science  are  invited  to  confer  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College  with  reference  to  chosing  engineering  as  a  profession. 

The  College  of  Engineering  awards  the  following  baccalaureate  degrees: 
Bachelor  of  Aeronautical  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Elearical  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
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The  curriculums  in  all  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  with  the 
exception  of  the  new  program  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, have  been  accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment. The  College  of  Engineering  has  prepared  an  illustrated  bulletin  entitled 
"Engineering  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida"  describing  the  educational 
and  research  aaivities  of  the  College.  Prospeaive  students  may  secure  a  copy  of 
this  bulletin  without  cost  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  from  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  Other  publications  and  general  informa- 
tion concerning  the  engineering  profession  and  engineering  education  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  by  request. 

Since  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  engineering  exceed  140  semester 
hours  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  required  is  well  recognized,  THE  CURRICULUMS 
FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  HAVE  BEEN  ESTAB- 
LISHED ON  A  FIVE  YEAR  BASIS.  Quality  of  performance  serves  the  engineering 
graduate  far  better  than  do  quantity  and  mediocrity.  These  curriculums,  however, 
are  arranged  to  enable  qualified  students  to  accelerate  their  programs  and  to  graduate 
in  less  time. 

Subjects  basic  to  engineering,  and  a  few  professional  courses,  are  secured  while 
the  student  is  registered  in  the  University  College.  In  the  Engineering  College  the 
student  is  given  instruaion  in  courses  of  a  professional  nature.  The  individual 
characteristics  of  the  student  are  also  given  consideration  and  he  is  encouraged  to 
utilize  the  time  allowed  for  electives  for  productive  activity  in  both  technical  and 
non-technical  courses.  He  is  also  encouraged  to  develop  further  his  initiative  and 
imagination  by  devoting  his  spare  time  to  the  solution  of  special  technical  problems 
and  projeas.  Library  research  and  laboratory  experience  help  the  student  mature 
in  his  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  engineering  practices  to  social  and 
economic  developments.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  coordinate  his  efforts  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor  so  that  he  will  be  well-grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  engi- 
neering praaice  and  well  equipped  to  take  his  place  in  his  chosen  profession. 

Students  with  questions  or  problems  are  urged  to  confer  at  any  time  with  the 
administrative  staff  and  the  teachers  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  This  applies  not 
only  to  upper  division  students  but  also  to  University  College  students.  During 
each  registration  period,  Engineering  College  counselors  are  available  in  the  Uni- 
versity College  office  to  assist  pre-engineering  students  in  arranging  their  schedules. 

Students  expecting  to  transfer  to  the  University  of  Florida  as  third-year  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Engineering  should  make  every  attempt  to  complete  the 
prerequisites  listed  under  Admission  Requirements.  Failure  to  satisfy  these  re- 
quirements may  seriously  affect  the  student's  progress. 

A  number  of  students  receive  financial  assistance  through  part-time  employ- 
ment as  student  assistants  in  the  various  instructional  and  research  laboratories  of 
the  College.  Many  others  find  employment  elsewhere  on  the  campus  or  in 
Gainesville. 

There  are  also  several  loan  funds  available  to  engineering  students.  Details 
concerning  these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

EQUIPMENT 

All  engineering  students  are  required  to  procure  the  following  items  for  their 
own  personal  use  in  addition  to  prescribed  texts: 

1 )  A  slide  rule 

2)  An  engineering  handbook 
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3)  Drawing  equipment 

4 )  Dictionary 

The  student  is  urged  to  confer  with  the  head  of  the  appropriate  department 
before  purchasing  the  items  listed  above.  Through  such  a  conference  the  student 
will  be  advised  of  the  specific  requirements  in  the  department. 

NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING  OPTION 

In  order  to  provide  instruction  for  the  new  disciphne,  Nuclear  Engineering, 

the  College  of  Engineering  offers  a  technical  elective  option  program  in  this  field. 
This  option  may  be  pursued  by  any  junior  in  the  College  of  Engineering  upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  department  head.  Other  University  students  may  be  admitted 
to  the  option  by  the  recommendation  of  their  department  heads  and  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering.  Courses  taken  for  this  option  may  be  substituted  for 
other  technical  elective  requirements. 

The  option  will  consist  of  a  series  of  courses  totaling  nine  (9)  credit  hours. 
The  courses  offered  are  as  follows: 

PS.    321  —Nuclear   Physics -  3 

NR.   400 — IntroductioD   to  Nuclear  Engineering   _ 3 

ML.  510 — Nuclear  Power  Reactors,  Primarily  for  IE  and  ME  students  3 

EL.   520 — Nuclear  Power  Reactors,  Primarily  for  EE  students  - 3 

CG.   530 — Nuclear  Chemical  Engineering,  Primarily  for  ChE  students   3 
PS.    321    and   NR.    400   are   required   as   six    (6)   hours   of   the  option   and   the  remaining 
three    (3)    hours   may   be   selected   from   ML.    510,   EL.    520,   or  CG.   530. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

In  order  to  assist  students  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  University  throughout 
the  year,  the  College  of  Engineering  will  offer  a  limited  number  of  courses  in  each 
curriculum  during  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University.  Details  will  be  found 
in  the  Catalog  of  the  Summer  Session,  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

FLORIDA  ENGINEERING  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  Florida  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  is  the  research  division  of  the  College  and  the 
development  laboratory  for  Florida's  industries.  Its  function  is  to  initiate  and  carry 
on  projeas  in  the  several  fields  of  engineering  and  in  industrial  development.  Re- 
search of  the  Station  is  aimed  particularly  toward  developing  new  products  from 
Florida's  raw  materials  and  toward  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
in  the  State. 

Undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  show  promise  as  research 
workers  may  be  employed  to  assist  in  research  work  in  the  Station  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  graduate  study. 

All  students  in  the  College  will  profit  from  their  association  with  the  engineers 
engaged  in  research  projects  and  from  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  principles  of 
engineering  being  applied  to  the  solution  of  fundamental  and  applied  problems. 

Graduate  students  may  select  fundamental  problems  involved  in  research 
projects  of  the  Station  for  the  subject  matter  of  theses  that  are  required  of  all 
graduate  students  majoring  in  engineering. 

All  facilities  of  the  College  are  available  for  instructional  purposes  and  for  use 
in  research  projects. 
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FLORIDA  INDUSTRIES  COOPERATIVE  PLAN 

A  number  of  Florida  industries,  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, have  established  a  cooperative  plan  for  engineering  education  which  provides 
for  industrial  cooperation  in  educating  the  engineering  student  by  providing  that 
alternate  semesters  are  six;nt  in  learning  techniques  and  industrial  applications 
under  supervision  in  selected  industrial  or  government  facilities. 

Students  may  apply  for  the  cooperative  program  during  their  freshman  year 
in  pre-engineering  training  by  contaaing  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Acceptance  of  the  student  in  the  program  is  based  upon  his  academic  standing  and 
the  availability  of  a  cooperative  assignment.  Students  on  the  Cooperative  Plan 
will  require  approximately  five  years  to  earn  the  selected  engineering  degree  since 
the  academic  work  normally  scheduled  for  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  is  sched- 
uled to  require  three  years.  The  student  normally  completes  his  first  and  last  years 
of  study  in  residence  at  the  University. 

The  periods  of  training  in  industry  are  designed  to  give  the  student  experience 
as  an  employee  and  are  intended  to  be  productive  as  well  as  educational.  He  is 
required  to  go  through  the  usual  employment  procedures  of  interviews,  job  assign- 
ment, training,  etc.  He  draws  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  assignment  and  his 
assignments  are  increased  in  difficulty  each  succeeding  industrial  period  to  parallel 
his  academic  advancement. 

Upon  assignment  to  an  industry,  the  cooperative  student  becomes  a  member  of 
a  two-man  team.  He  alternates  with  his  partner  between  industrial  assignments 
and  his  classroom  schedules  each  semester  or  summer  school  session.  The  alternat- 
ing periods  are  approximately  February  1  to  June  15,  June  16  to  September  15 
and  September  16  to  January  31.  One  or  the  other  member  of  the  team  is  always 
on  an  industrial  assignment  so  as  to  give  the  cooperating  industry  a  continuity  in 
the  training  program. 

Applications  may  also  be  made  by  men  in  industry  who  wish  to  complete  theii 
Engineering  College  course  work  and  need  credit  for  one  year  or  more  of  college 
work  to  earn  a  degree. 

Industrial  organizations  wishing  to  cooperate  in  this  plan  may  communicate 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Students  will  register  immediately  prior  to  each  industrial  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram with  the  College  of  Engineering  for  participation  in  the  Florida  Industries 
Cooperative  Plan. 

COMBINED  PLAN  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGINEERING 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  College  of  Engineering,  in  conjunction  with  certain  participating  insti- 
tutions, offers  a  five  year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Engineering  granted 
by  the  University  of  Florida  and  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  granted  by  the  cooperating 
institution.  Students  enrolled  in  this  program  attend  the  participating  institution 
for  the  first  three  years  of  the  program  and  complete  their  engineering  education 
during  the  final  two  years  of  the  program  at  the  University  of  Florida,  College  of 
Engineering. 

Inasmuch  as  this  program  effects  no  basic  change  in  the  curricula  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  the  student  is  transferred  from  the  participating  institu- 
tion in  accordance  with  established  procedures  and  standards  of  acceptance  at  the 
University  of  Florida.    The  student  who  desires  to  follow  this  program  may  obtain 
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further  details  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida. 

ENGINEERING  STUDENTS  AND  LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Students  who  plan  a  career  in  Latin  American  countries  may  profitably  choose 
certain  electives  with  a  view  to  familiarizing  themselves  with  Latin  American 
languages  and  civilization.  The  permitted  free  electives  may  be  chosen  here  with- 
out formal  approval.  Further  Latin  American  courses  may  be  taken  only  if  approved 
as  professional  electives  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Suggested  Latin  American  area  courses  include  the  following:  Spanish 
language  and  literature,  Brazilian  language  and  literature,  Latin  American  history, 
government,  geography,  sociology,  and  (following  general  economics)  Latin 
American  economics. 

ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES 

The  practicality  of  an  engineering  education  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
the  engineering  laboratories.  A  working  knowledge  of  machinery,  dynamos,  turbines, 
boilers,  microscopes,  and  measuring  equipment — depending  upon  the  branch  of 
engineering  chosen — is  an  inherent  part  of  the  student's  education.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  aim  of  the  College  of  Engineering  to  provide  the  most  modern  equipment 
available  so  that  when  the  student  enters  his  profession  he  will  be  well  acquainted 
with  equipment  currently  in  use  as  well  as  with  the  basic  principles  underlying 
their  function. 

To  this  end  the  College  of  Engineering  has  procured  materials  and  equipment 
for  its  laboratories  which  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  student  instruction  and  research 
on  new  and  continuing  projects  for  the  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment 
Station.  The  close  coordination  of  teaching  and  research  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering cannot  be  overemphasized.  Wherever  feasible,  students  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  research  projects  of  the  Station.  Students 
who  may  benefit  by  additional  laboratory  work,  and  who  have  the  necessary  educa- 
tional experience,  may  be  given  special  permission  to  carry  on  individual  experi- 
mentation in  research. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

See  the  Graduate  School  section  of  the  Catalog. 

All  instructional  departments  in  the  College  of  Engineering  except  the 
Engineering  Graphics  department  offer  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for  engineers  with  graduate  degrees,  particularly 
in  research,  design  and  development  work,  and  teaching.  The  facilities  of  the 
College,  including  the  Florida  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station,  are 
exceptionally  well  adapted  for  graduate  study.  Any  undergraduate  student  whose 
scholastic  average  is  well  above  average  is  urged  to  consider  seriously  the  possibility 
of  doing  graduate  work.  The  Dean  and  the  various  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
College  will  be  happy  to  confer  with  students  in  regard  to  graduate  study. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  is  awarded  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 

Engineering    (Sanitary  Engineering   and   Structural   Engineering),  Electrical   Engi- 
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neering,  and  Engineering  Mechanics.  The  general  requirements  for  this  degree  are 
included  in  this  catalog  under  The  Graduate  School.  Further  details  may  be 
secured  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES 

The  Professional  Degree  of  Aeronautical  Engineer,  Agricultural  Engineer, 
Chemical  Engineer,  Civil  Engineer,  Elearical  Engineer,  Industrial  Engineer  or 
Mechanical  Engineer  will  be  granted  to  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
of  the  University  of  Florida  who  has: 

(a)  Shown  evidence  of  having  satisfactorily  practiced  his  profession  for  a 
minimum  of  five  years  following  receipt  of  the  Bachelor's  degree,  during  the  last 
two  years  of  which  he  shall  have  been  in  responsible  charge  of  important  engi- 
neering work.  A  graduate  who  is  a  registered  engineer  in  the  State  of  Florida  will 
be  accepted  as  satisfying  this  requirement. 

(b)  Presented  a  thesis  showing  originality  and  independent  thinking  and  of 
such  quality'  as  to  be  acceptable  for  publication  by  the  technical  press  or  a  profes- 
sional society. 

(c)  Satisfactorily  passed  an  examination  at  the  University  upon  the  thesis 
and  professional  work. 

A  candidate  for  a  professional  degree  must  make  application  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  prior  to  March  1  or  November  1  of  the  semester  in 
which  he  expects  to  have  the  degree  conferred.  He  must  also  make  application  for 
a  degree  to  the  Registrar  in  accordance  with  the  dates  specified  in  the  University 
Calendar.  If  the  candidate  appears  to  satisfy  requirements  listed  in  section  (a) 
above,  the  Dean  will  appoint  a  committee  which  shall  satisfy  itself  that  the  candi- 
date has  fulfilled  all  requirements  for  the  degree  and  shall  report  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering  which  will  have  final  authority 
to  recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Control  the  conferring  of  the 
degree. 

HONOR  STUDENTS 

Honor  Student  Designation. — To  be  eligible  for  the  designation  of  Honor 
Student  in  the  College  of  Engineering  a  student  must  have  earned  an  honor  point 
average  of  3.20  or  higher  in  all  work  taken  of  the  Upper  Division.  To  be  eligible 
for  such  designation  he  must  also  have  been  registered  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing for  at  least  one  semester  and  have  received  credit  for  a  minimum  of  16  hours 
of  work.  A  student  who  meets  these  requirements  will  be  notified  in  writing  by  the 
Dean's  Office. 

An  Honor  Student,  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  necessary  scholastic  standing, 
may  be  granted  by  the  Dean,  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  head,  certain 
privileges. 

Graduation  with  Honors. — To  graduate  with  Honors,  a  student  must  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division  and  must  have  received  an  honor  point 
average  of  3.20  or  higher  in  all  work  of  the  Upf)er  Division. 

Graduation  with  Honors  is  not  dependent  upon  the  student's  having  been 
designated  as  an  Honor  Student,  nor  does  such  designation  insure  subsequent 
graduation  with  Honors. 
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Graduation  with  High  Honors. — A  student  may  be  graduated  with  High 
Honors  provided  he  meets  the  following  requirements: 

A.  (1)    Has   secured   an  honor  point  average  of  at  least  3.40   in   all  work 

taken  of  the  Upper  Division. 

(2)  Commences  work  on  a  High  Honors  projea  normally  two  semesters 
prior  to  graduation  but,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
his  last  semester. 

(3)  Completes  tliis  independent  work  and  presents  a  thesis  satisfaaory 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  faculty  of  the  College. 

(4)  Satisfaaorily  passes  a  comprehensive  examination  given  him  by  his 
committee.  This  examination  shall,  in  general,  be  of  an  oral  type. 
Final  date  for  this  examination  shall  be  no  later  than  14  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  convocation. 

Or 

B.  In  those  cases  where  a  student  will  apparently  secure  an  honor  point 
average  of  3.80  or  higher  in  work  taken  of  the  Upper  Division,  he  may, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  department  head  and  approval  of  the  Dean, 
be  invited  to  appear  before  a  special  committee  for  an  examination.  This 
examination  shall  be  administered  not  later  than  14  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  convocation.  The  committee  will  report  its  findings  to  the  Dean  through 
the  department  head,  after  which  the  student  may  be  considered  for 
recommendation  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering  for  gradua- 
tion with  High  Honors.  In  such  cases,  graduation  with  High  Honors  is 
not  on  a  scholastic  basis  alone,  but  is  also  based  upon  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge as  evidenced  by  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  comprehensive 
examination. 

Credit  may  be  obtained  for  High  Honors  project  work  by  prior  registration  in 
courses  numbered  497  and  498  carrying  the  appropriate  departmental  prefix. 
Credit  in  these  courses  is  variable  from  zero  to  three  hours  and  must  be  determined 
at  the  time  of  registration.  The  total  credit  allowed  for  such  work  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  three  credit  hours. 

A  copy  of  the  detailed  regulations  governing  graduation  with  High  Honors 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

COLLEGE  REGULATIONS 

English  Requirement. — Responsibility  for  the  correa  and  effective  use  of  his 
spoken  and  written  English  rests  primarily  upon  the  student.  Any  instruaor  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  may,  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
his  department  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  require  a  student  who 
shows  a  deficiency  in  English  to  complete  additional  courses,  over  and  above  the 
curriculum  requirements  for  his  degree. 

Thesis. — Theses  are  not  required  of  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in 
the  College  of  Engineering.  However,  exceptional  students  may  be  granted  per- 
mission by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  to  undertake  a  thesis  in  lieu  of  required  or  elective  work  in  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  is  enrolled.  Not  more  than  four  semester  hours  will  be 
allowed  for  such  thesis  work. 
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Credit  for  Practical  Work. — Uix)n  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
department  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  a  student  during  his  course  of  study 
may  do  practical  work  under  competent  supervision  in  industry.  By  submitting  a 
satisfaaory  report,  based  upon  a  previously  approved  outline,  and  by  passing  an 
examination,  he  may  receive  college  credit  not  to  exceed  3  semester  hours. 

Average  Required  for  Graduation. — The  requirements  for  graduation  with  a 
Bachelor's  degree  is  a  composite  average  of  "C"  or  higher  in  all  work  required  in 
the  Upper  Division  of  the  College  of  Engineering  as  well  as  work  taken  while 
registered  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Plant  Trip  Requirement. — All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  take 
part  in  a  plant  inspection  trip.  Details  concerning  this  requirement  should  be 
secured  by  each  student  from  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering  the  student  should  present  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  the  University  College  or  the  equivalent  and  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Entrance  Committee  of  the  College  of  Engineering  as  qualified  to  pursue 
a  curriculum  leading  to  a  degree  in  engineering.  A  student  in  the  University 
College  must  choose  the  proper  prerequisite  subjects  for  his  professional  courses 
if  he  desires  to  graduate  in  minimum  time.  Furthermore,  he  must  assume  full 
responsibility  for  registering  for  all  required  courses  in  their  proper  sequence  and 
for  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Students  whose  records  in  the  University  College  indicate  that  they  are 
qualified  to  take  the  professional  courses  in  Engineering  will  be  admitted  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  upon  completion  of  the  following  courses: 

1.  University  College  courses: 

Credits 

C-1 — American    Institutions 8 

»C-2— The    Physical    Sciences    6 

C-3 — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing — Freshman  English 8 

*C-4 — Fundamental    Mathematics   and  Logic  6 

C-5 — The   Humanities   8 

Military    Science _ _ 4 

Physical    Fitness    _ 0 

40 

2.  Engineering  prerequisites: 

Credits 

CY  217-218— General   Chemistrv  and  Qualitative  Analysis 8 

MS   105-106 — Basic    Mathematics    8 

MS    35.3— Differential    Calculus    _ 4 

EGR   181-182 — Engineering   Drawing   and   Descriptive  Geometry 6 

26 

TOTAL  LOAVER   DIVISION 66 

*In  cases  where  students,  on  the  basis  of  superior  placement  test  grades,  are  allowed  to 
omit  starred  courses,  they  will  need  to  take,  while  enrolled  in  lower  division,  an  equivalent 
amount  of  more  advanced  work  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

Since  engineering  courses  numbered  400  and  higher  are  of  a  professional 
nature,  only  students  registercxl  in  the  Engineering  College  may  enroll  in  such 
courses  except  by  special  permission  in  writing  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

Regulations  pertaining  to  admission  to  graduate  study  are  given  in  detail  in 
the  section  of  the  catalog  devoted  to  the  graduate  division.    Students  who  do  not 
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meet  the  requirements  for  unqualified  admission  to  graduate  study  under  these 
regulations,  may  apply  to  the  College  for  the  planning  of  a  trial  program.  If 
accepted  by  the  College,  the  applicant  will  be  registered  as  a  5th  year  student  and 
given  a  program  of  about  15  semester  hours  involving  advanced  undergraduate 
courses  and  including  not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work.  Upon 
completion  of  this  program  with  an  average  grade  of  "B",  the  student  will  be  given 
unqualified  admission  to  the  graduate  school.  Up  to  12  hours  of  the  trial  program 
may  be  credited  to  his  graduate  record.  The  trial  program  will  not  be  continued 
beyond  the  original  planned  period. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM  AT  THE  OAK  RIDGE 
INSTITUTE  OF  NUCLEAR  STUDIES 

The  University  of  Florida  is  one  of  the  Sponsoring  Universities  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  located  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  Through  this 
cooperative  association  with  the  Institute,  our  Graduate  Research  Program  has  at  its 
disposal  all  the  facilities  of  the  National  Laboratories  in  Oak  Ridge  and  of  the 
research  staffs  of  these  laboratories.  When  a  master's  or  doctoral  candidate  has 
completed  his  resident  work,  it  is  possible,  by  special  arrangement,  for  him  to  go 
to  Oak  Ridge  to  complete  his  research  problem  and  prepare  a  thesis.  In  addition, 
it  is  possible  for  the  staff  members  of  this  University  to  go  to  Oak  Ridge  for 
varying  periods,  usually  not  less  than  three  months,  for  advanced  study  in  their 
particular  fields.  Thus,  both  staff  and  students  may  keep  abreast  of  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  developments  in  atomic  and  nuclear  research  that  is  in  progress  at 
the  Oak  Ridge  laboratories. 

The  students  will  go  to  Oak  Ridge  on  Oak  Ridge  Graduate  Fellowships  which 
have  varying  stipends  determined  by  the  number  of  dependents  they  have  and  the 
level  of  work  that  they  are  doing.  Staff  members  may  work  in  Oak  Ridge  on  stipends 
commensurate  with  their  present  salary  and  rank. 

A  copy  of  the  bulletin  and  announcement  of  the  Graduate  Training  Program  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  is  available  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Should  you  be  interested,  ask  for  this  bulletin  at  his  office,  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  making  an  application  for  an  Oak  Ridge  Fellowship. 
If  you  prefer  you  may  request  a  bulletin  by  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity Relations  Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  Box  117, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

All  arrangements  for  these  fellowships  will  be  made  between  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies. 

The  Florida  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  is  not  only  the 
research  division  of  the  College  of  Engineering  but  it  is  also  the  development 
laboratory  for  the  industries  of  the  State.  It  was  officially  established  in  1941  by 
the  Legislature  as  an  integral  part  of  the  College  of  Engineering  "to  organize  and 
promote  the  prosecution  of  research  projects  of  engineering  and  related  sciences, 
with  special  reference  to  such  of  these  problems  as  are  important  to  the  industries 
of  Florida." 

The  facilities  of  the  Station  include  all  the  equipment  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  now  valued  at  more  than  $3,000,000,  not  including  government 
owned  equipment.    The  Station  also  has  available  for  its  use  the  laboratories,  staff 
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and  facilities  of  other  divisions  of  the  University.  Because  of  the  close  relations  that 
exist  between  teaching  and  research  activities,  students  secure  much  praaical  in- 
formation about  engineering  and  industrial  problems  which  would  normally  not 
be  encompassed  in  a  collegiate  program. 

The  Station  receives  only  a  small  portion  of  its  operating  revenue  from  the 
State.  The  remainder  is  derived  from  contraas  with  federal  agencies  and  industrial 
organizations.  Large  and  small  manufacturers  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  finest 
research  laboratories  in  the  Southeast.  Among  the  outstanding  laboratories,  in 
addition  to  a  well  equipped  shop,  are  those  in  Public  Health  Engineering;  Elec- 
tronics; Ionics;  Metallurgy;  Chemical  Engineering;  Air  Conditioning;  Soil  Mechan- 
ics; Electrical  Machinery;  Paper,  Pulp,  and  Wood  Products  Utilization;  Farm 
Mechanization;  Corrosion;  Aircraft  Model  Wind  Tunnel;  Reinforced  and  Pre- 
stressed  Concrete;  Hurricane  Tests  of  Building  Material;  Coastal  Engineering 
Laboratory;  and  Cobalt  Source. 

Nuclear  reaaors  for  training  and  research  are  being  provided  to  support  the 
nuclear  engineering  program  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  exponential  pile 
(pickle  barrel)  reaaor  is  in  use  as  an  instructional  facility.  It  is  planned  to  have 
a  training  reaaor  in  operation  during  the  academic  year.  These  facilities  will  allow 
the  College  to  continue  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  nuclear  engineering. 

ENGINEERING 

The  program  for  first  and  second  year  students  expecting  to  earn  a  degree  in 

the  College  of  Engineering  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND   SEMESTER 

Credits  Credit* 

1 — C-11,  American    Institutions 4  1 — C-12,  American    Institutions    _ 4 

»2— C-21,  The   Physical    Sciences   3  *2— C-22,  The   Physical   Sciences   _  3 

3 — C-31,  Reading,   Speaking   and  3 — C-32,  Reading,   Speaking   and 

Writing:    Freshman  English 4  Writing:    Freshman    English    _ 4 

»4— C-42,  Fundamental      Mathematics 3  *4 — C-41,  Practical    Logic 3 

5 — MY.    101,    Military    Science   - 1  5 — MS.   105,  Basic  Mathematics  __  4 

6— PL.    101,    Physical   Fitness   _..  0  6— MY.   102,  Military  Science  1 


15 


7— PL.    102,   Physical   Fitness   _     0 

19 


THIRD   SEMESTER  FOURTH   SEMESTER 

Credits  Credits 

1— MS.   106,   Basic  Mathematics  4  1— MS.   353,  Differential  Calculus  4 

2— CY.  217,  General  Chemistry  2— CY.   218,  General   Chemistry 

and   Qualitative   An.ilysis   4  and   Qualitative   Analysis   4 

3— C-51,  The    Humanities    4  3— C-52,   The   Humanities 4 

»»4 — EGR.    181,    Engineering   Drawing...  3  »»4 — EGR.    182,    Descriptive   Geometry_  3 

5— MY.  201,  Military  Science  1  5— MY.  202,  Military  Science  _  1 

6— PL.    103,   Physical   Fitness   0  6— PL.    104,   Physical   Fitness  _.  0 

16  16 

*In  cases  where  students,  on  the  basis  of  superior  placement  test  grades,  are  allowed  to 
omit  starred  courses,  they  will  need  to  take  an  equivalent  amount  of  more  advanced  work  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

•♦Drawing  equipment  required  for  EGR.  181,  EGR.  182,  and  subsequent  courses  coit 
approximately  thirty  dollars. 

Students  whose  records  in  the  University  College  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  qualified 
to  take  the  professional  courses  in  Engineering  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Engineering. 
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CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 

FIRST    YEAR  Credits  SECOND   YEAR  Credits 

C-1 — American   Institutions    _ 8  MS.   106 — Basic    Mathematics    4 

»C-2 — The  Physical  Sciences  _ 6  CY.  217-218 — General   Chemistry   and 

C-3 — Reading,   Speaking,  Writing —  Qualitative   Analysis   _ 8 

Freshman   English   8  C-5 — The    Humanities    - _  8 

»C-4 — Fundamental  Mathematics  EGR   181-182 — Engineering  Drawing 

and    Logic    - 6  and   Descriptive   Geometry   _  6 

MS.   105 — Basic    Mathematics    4  MS.   353 — Dififerential    Calculus    _ _  4 

MY.   101-102 — Military  Science  2  MY.   201-202 — Military    Science 2 

PL.   101-102 — Physical    Fitness    _ _..  0  PL.   103-104— Physical    Fitness    0 

34  32 

THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH   YEARS  Creditf 

(X)  PS.  205-6-7-8  General    Physics    8 

CX5  MS.  354  Integral    Calculus    4 

(X)  EGR.  282  Mechanisms   and   Kinematics 3 

CX)  AN.  286  Introductorj-    Aerodynamics    3 

(X)  EM.  365  Engineering   Mechanics   —    Statics   _  3 

MS.  420  Differential   Equations 

or 

MS.  521  Higher  Mathematics  for  Engineers  and 

AlN.  385  Aircraft  Materials  and  Processes 3 

AN.  381-382  Aerodynamics     6 

AN.  383-384  Aerodynamics   Lab _ 2 

EM.  366  Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics  3 

EM.  367  Strength   of  Materials  3 

CL.  368  Strength   of   Materials   Laboratory _ _  1 

ML.  385  Thermodynamics    I    3 

ML.  387  Mechanical   Laboratory   I   _ 1 

AN.  390  Subsonic  Aircraft  Propulsion  3 

ML.  481  Internal    Combustion   Engines    3 

ML.  483  Internal  Combustion  Engines  Laboratory 1 

AN.  495  Introduction    to   Aeroelasticity    _ 2 

AN.  493-494  Aircraft    Structures    Laboratory 2 

AN.  491-492  Seminar     _ _ 2 

AN.  487-488  Aircraft    Structures    __ ._ 8 

AN.  485-486  Airplane    Design    6 

EL.  341-342  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering 6 

EL.  349-350  Electrical    Laboratory    _ _ 2 

ML.  489-490  Manufacturing  Operations  I  and  11  6 

Approved  Non-technical  Electives  6 

93 

Lower  Division   Credit  Hours  Required   —     66 

Upper  Division  Credit  Houit  Required  93 

Total  _ - _  1 59  »  » 

*  Students  desiring  to  graduate  in  4  years  must  show  superior  placement  tests  grades,  in 
which  case  their  programs  may  be  accelerated  by  waiving  coiu'ses  C-2  and  C-4.  Students  who 
do  not  take  C-2  and  C-4  should  make  certain  that  they  contact  College  of  Engineering  counselors 
before  registration  for  help  in  developing  their  schedules.  Such  students  should  complete  courses 
designated  by  "X"  during  their  first  two  years  in  residence. 

**In  cases  where  C-2  and  C-4  are  not  taken,  the  total  credit  hours  required  will  be 
decreased  proportionately. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

This  curriculum  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  is  designed 
to  give  students  basic  training  in  agriculture  with  major  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  engineering  to  problems  of  agriculture.  Such  training  is  increasingly  needed 
with  the  increase  in  mechanization  of  farms,  the  demand  for  better  farm  struc- 
tures, recognition  of  the  need  for  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  the  extension 
of  electrical  service  to  rural  areas.  Students  electing  this  curriculum  are  prepared 
to  serve  agriculture  in  state  and  federal  agencies  in  extension  and  soil  and  water 
conservation,  in  commercial  advertising,  sales  and  service  for  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  farm  equipment,  and  in  agricultural  produaion  as  specialists  in 
various  phases  of  mechanized  agriculture. 
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It  is  desirable  for  these  students  to  elect  PS.  110,  MS.  325-327  and  EGR.  181 
while  in  the  University  College.  Electives  in  the  upper  division  are  principally 
from  agriculture  and  the  basic  sciences. 

Sec  College  of  Engineering  for  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
Course  First    Semester  Credits        Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

AG.   301— Drainage  and   Irrigation   3  AG.   302— Farm   Motors    3 

AG.   303— Farm    Shop    3  AG.   306— Farm   Machinery   3 

EY.   203 — Economic  Entomology  3  AL.   309 — General  Animal   Husbandry 

SLS.    301— Soils 3  or 

Electives 5  PY.   201 — Fundamentals  in  Poultry 

Production    3 

17  AS.   306 — Farm    Management    3 

Electives      5 

17 
SENIOR  YEAR 

AG.  401— Farm    Buildings    _ 3  AG.  404— Agricultural   Engineering 

AG.  403— Agricultural   Engineering  Investigations 2 

Investigations      2  AG.  408— Soil  and  Water 

AY.  221— General  Field  Crops  3  Conservation  3 

Electives  9  AG.  409 — Seminar    _ 1 

VC.  212 — Vegetable  Gardening 

17  or 

FC.   341— Citrus    Growing    _ 3 

Electives      _ 8 

17 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

FIRST   YEAR  Credits  SECOND   YEAR  Credits 

C-1 — American   Institutions   8  MS.   106 — Basic    Mathematics    4 

»C-2 — The  Physical  Sciences  6  CY.  217-218 — General   Chemistry  and 

C-3 — Reading,   Speaking,  Writing —  Qualitative    Analysis   8 

Freshman   English   8  C-5 — The    Humanities    8 

»C-4 — Fundamental   Mathematics  EGR.    181-182 — Engineering  Drawing 

and    Logic     - 6  and   Descriptive   Geometrs'   6 

MS.   105— Basic  Mathematics  4  MS.   353 — Differential    Calculus  4 

MY.   101-102— Military    Science    2  MY.    201-202— Military    Science    2 

PL.   101-102— Physical    Fitness    0  PL.   103-104 — Physical    Fitness    0 

34  32 

THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH  YEARS  Credits 

(X)  PS.  205-6-7-8  General    Physics    8 

(X)  MS.  354  Integral    Calculus    _ _ 4 

CX)  AG.  306  Farm   Machinery 3 

(X)  GY.  203  Elements    of    Physical    Geology   3 

(X)  AL.  309  General  Animal  Husbandry  3 

(X)  EM.  365  Engineering    Mechanics — Statics 3 

BTY.  101-102  General    Botany    6 

AY.  221  General    Field    Crops    _ 3 

EL.  341-342  Elements   of   Electrical   Engineering   6 

EL.  349-350  Electrical     Laboratory     2 

EM.  366  Engineering    Mechanics — Dynamics    _._ 3 

CL.  223  Surveying      _ 3 

SLS.  301  Soils    _ _ 3 

EM.  367  Strength  of  Materials  3 

EM.  327  Hydraulics    „ 4 

ML.  385  ThcrmodvTiamics    I    _ 3 

ML.  387  Mechanical   Laboratory   I   „ I 

CL.  368  Strength   of  Materials  Laboratory  _ 1 

AG.  301  Drainage   and  Irrigation  _ 3 

AG.  302  Farm    Motors 3 

AG.  401  Farm    Structures 3 

AG.  403  Agricultural   Engineering   Investigations   _ 2 

AG.  408  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  3 

AG.  409  Seminar     1 

AS.  306  Farm    Management    „ 3 

HE.  212  Vegetable    Gardening    

or 

HE.  341  Citrus   Growing 3 

Electives      14 

97 
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Lower  Division   Credit  Hours  Required  66 

Upper  Division   Credit  Hours  Required  _.. 97 

Total „ 163»» 

.  u-  i,*^*"**^/?.**-  '^^^^""S  to  graduate  in  4  years  must  show  superior  placement  test  grades,  in 
which  case  their  programs  may  be  accelerated  by  waiving  courses  C-2  and  C-4.  Students  who 
do  not  take  C-2  and  C-4  should  make  certain  that  they  contact  College  of  Engineering  coun- 
selors before  registiation  for  help  in  developing  their  schedules.  Such  students  should  complete 
courses  designated  by  "X"  during  their  first  two  years  in  residence. 

»*In   cases  where  C-2   and  C-4   are  not  taken,   the  total  credit  hours  required   wall   "bte 
decreased  proportionately.  ^ 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

ni       A  FIRST  YEAR  Credit  SECOND   YEAR  Credits 

C-1— American    Institutions    8  MS.    106— Basic    Mathematics  4 

*S'?~S'^^j?'^y^lf^*  Sciences  6  CY.   217-218— General   Chemistr^^  and 

C-3— Reading,   Speaking,  Writing—  Qualitative    Analysis  8 


Freshman   English   8  C-5— The    Humanities 

=^C-4— Fundamental   Mathematics  EGR.    181-182— Engineering  Drawing 

^^^    i'OS.ic     .^ 6  and   Descriptive   Geometry   _..  6 

MS.    105— Basic   Mathematics   4  MS.    353— Differential    Calculus  4 

MY.   101-102— Military  Science  2  MY.    201-202— Military    Science  2 

PL.    101-102— Physical   Fitness    0  PL.    103-104- Physical    Fitness   ZZIZ  0 

THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH  YEARS  Credits 

(X)  PS.  205-6-7-8  General  Physics  8 

(X)  MS.  354  Integral    Calculus    _ """""~Z  4 

CX)  CY.  331  Introductory  Quantitative  Analysis  .  4 

CX)  CG.  347  Industrial   Stoichiometry  _ Z"ZZ.  4 

EM.  365  Engineering  Mechanics  —  Statics  3 

EM.  369  Applied  Mechanics  for  Chemical  Engineers  3 

CY.  301-302  Organic  Chemistry  « 

CY.  401-402  Physical   Chemistry   ZZZ."."  6 

CY.  405-406  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory 2 

CG.  348  Industrial  Stoichiometry  and  Fuels  4 

CG.  355-356,457  Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering,  I,  il,  lil  8 

CG.  364,  465  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  I,  H...  6 

CG.  442  Chemical   Engineering   Seminar  _ 1 

CG.  443-444  Chemical   Engineering  Laboratory  4 

CG.  451  Chemical   Engineering   Economics   2 

CG.  454  Chemical  Engineering  Process  Design  _ 5 

EL.  341-342  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  „ 6 

EL.  349-350  Electrical  Laboratory 2 

ML.  384  Metallography  and  Heat  Treatment 

or 

ML.  486  Power    Engineering 3 

Non-technical    Electives    „ „ 6 

Approved    Electives _ 3 

92 

Lower   Division   Credit   Hours   Required 66 

Upper  Division   Credit  Hours  Required 92 

Total   „..  1 58*» 

*  Students  desiring  to  graduate  in  4  years  must  show  superior  placement  test  grades,  in 
which  case  their  programs  may  be  accelerated  by  waiving  courses  C-2  and  C-4.  Students  who 
do  not  take  C-2  and  C-4  should  make  certain  that  they  contact  College  of  Engineering  counselors 
before  registration  for  help  in  developing  their  schedules.  Such  students  should  complete  courses 
designed  by  "X"  during  their  first  two  years  in  residence. 

**In  cases  where  C-2  and  C-4  are  not  taken,  the  total  credit  hours  required  will  be 
decreased  proportionately. 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

FIRST  YEAR  Credit  SECOND  YEAR  Credits 

C-1 — American    Institutions    8  C-5 — The    Humanities    8 

*C-2 — The  Physical  Sciences  6  MS.    106 — Basic   Mathematics    4 

C-3 — Reading,   Speaking,  Writing —  CY.   217-218 — General  Chemistry  and 

Freshman   English    _ 8  Qualitative    Analysis    8 

*C-4 — Fundamental   Mathematics  EGR.    181-182 — Engineering   Drawing 

and    Logic    6  and   Descriptive   Geometry   6 

MS.    105 — Basic   Mathematics   4  MS.    353 — Differential    Calculus    4 

MY.    101-102— Military    Science    2  MY.    201-202— Military    Science    2 

VL.    101-102— Physical   Fitness   0  PL.    103-104— Physical   Fitness   _ 0 
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377 

EM. 
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CL. 

326 

ML. 

381 

CL. 
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EM. 
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CL. 
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CL. 

338 

EL. 

343 
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433 

CL. 
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THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH  YEARS  Credits 

General    Physics    _ —  8 

Integral    Calculus    - - _ - -  4 

Surveying    _._ 3 

Higher    Surveying    _ 2 

Engineering   Mechanics   —    Statics   3 

Structural    Drawing — - -  2 

Engineering   Geology   _ - _ 3 

Mechanics   of   Materials - 4 

Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics  3 

Statics   of   Simple   Structures   4 

Elementary  Heat  Power  3 

Materials    Laboratory     2 

Hydraulics    - - - - 4 

Water    Supply    and    Treatment    ...._ _..  3 

Plain  Concrete  - - - - 2 

Statically  Indeterminate  Structures  3 

Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  _  3 

Sewerage     - - 3 

Design  in  Reinforced  Concrete  _ _ _..  3 

Civil  Engineering  Seminar  1 

General   Option  Credits 

CL,         439  Highway  Location  and  Drainage  _ _ _  3 

CL,         435  Design  in  Metals  and  Timber  „ 3 

CL,         424  Soil    Mechanics    - _ _..  3 

CL.         443  Foundation   and  Harbor  Structiures  _ 2 

CL.  450  Highway  Construction  and  Materials  3 

CL.  444  Construction   Methods   and   Estimating  _.._ „  3 

Technical   Electives   _ 9 

Non-Technical   Electives   _ 5 

94 

Municipal   and   Public   Health   Engineering   Option  Credits 

CY.  331  Introductory  Quantitative  Analysis   4 

BCY.       305  Basic  Introductory  Bacteriology  3 

BCY.       307  Introductory   Bacteriology   Laboratory   1 

CL.         439  Highway   Location  and  Drainage 

or 

CL.  422  Public  Health  Engineering  3 

CY.  315  The  Chemistry  of  Water  Treatment - 3 

CL.         427  Public  Health  Engineering  Laboratory  3 

Technical   Electives   _ _ 9 

Non-technical    Electives    _  5 

94 

Lower  Division   Credit   Hours   Required  66 

Upper   Division   Credit  Hours   Required   94 

Total _ 1 60» * 

•Students  desiring  to  graduate  in  4  years  must  show  superior  placement  test  grades,  in 
which  case  their  programs  may  be  accelerated  by  waiving  courses  C-2  and  C-4.  Students  who 
do  not  take  C-2  and  C-4  should  make  certain  that  they  contact  College  of  Engineering  coun- 
selors before  registration  for  help  in  developing  their  schedules.  Such  students  should  complete 
courses  designated  by  "X"  during  their  first  two  years  in  residence. 

**In  cases  where  C-2  and  C-4  are  not  taken,  the  total  credit  hours  required  will  be 
decreased   proportionately. 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

FIRST  YEAR  Credits  SECOND  YEAR  Credits 

C-1  —  American    Institutions    8  MS.    106 — Basic    Mathematics  4 

•C-2— The  Physical   Sciences  6  CY.   217-218— General   Chemistrv  and 

C-3 — Reading,   Speaking,   Writing —  Qualitative    Analysis    8 

Freshman     Inglish     _ 8  C-5 — The  Humanities  8 

•C-4 — Fundamental    Mathematics  EGR.    181-182 — Engineering  Drawing 

and  Logic  _ _ 6  and   Descriptive   Geometry   6 

MS.    105  — Basic    Mathematics   _ 4  MS.    353— Differential    Calculus    4 

MY.    101-102— Military    Science    2  MY.  201-202— Military  Science  „....  2 

PL.    101-102— Physical    Fitness 0  PL.    103-104— Physical   Fitness   .„ 0 
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205-6-7-J 

354 

211 

282 

365 

381 

366 

367 

361-362 

363 

346 

489 

463 

441-442 

423 


THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH  YEARS 

!  General    Physics    _ _ _ 

Ii.tegral    Calculus _ _ _ _ 

Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  _„ 

Mechanisms   and   Kinematics   _ _ _ 

Engineering  Mechanics  —  Statics  

Thermodynamics    I    __ _ _ 

Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics  

Strength   of  Materials  _ 

Electric    Circuits 

Electrical  Machinery  I  

Elementary  Electronics   _ _ 

Manufacturing    Operations   I   

Specifications,  Contracts,  Ethics  and 
Industrial   Safety 


Electrical   Engineering,    Seminar 

Electives 

Mathematics  for  Electrical  Engineers 


Credits 

_.  8 

_  4 

_  3 

-_  3 

._.  3 

_  3 

_..  3 

_  3 

..._  8 

_.  4 

....  4 

-  3 

_  3 

_  2 

15»» 

._-  3 


Power   Option 

467-468  Electrical  Machinery  III  and  IV 

473  Industrial   Electronics 

474 


CrediU 

10 

4 

Electrical  Engineering  Problems   CPower)_ —     4 

90 


Communications  Option  Credit* 

EL.  465-466  Communication    Engineering    _ _  10 

EL.  471  Electrical   Machinery   II   4 

EL.         472  Electrical  Engineering  Problems  (Electronics)     4 


Lower  Division   Credit  Hours   Required  — 
Upper  Division  Credit  Hours  Required 


Total 


66 
90 


156» 


90 


*  Students  desiring  to  graduate  in  4  years  must  show  superior  placement  test  grades,  in 
which  case  their  programs  may  be  accelerated  by  waiving  coiurses  C-2  and  C-4.  Students  who 
do  not  take  C-2  and  C-4  should  make  certain  that  they  contact  College  of  Engineering  coun- 
selors before  registration  for  help  in  developing  their  schedules.  Such  students  should  complete 
courses  designated  by  "X"  during  their  first  two  years  in  residence. 

**At  least  6  hours  of  electives  shall  be  non-technical,  and  at  least  6  hours  shall  be  from 
the  approved  technical  list.  .     j       -.i   t. 

**»In  cases  where  C-2  pnd  C-4  are  not  taken,  the  total  credit  hours  required  will  be 
decreased   proportionately. 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

SECOND  YEAR  Credits 

MS.    106 — Basic   Mathematics   4 

CY.   217-218— General  Chemistry  and 

Qualitative    Analysis    -..  8 

C-5 — The  Humanities  - —  8 

EGR.    181-182 — Engineering   Drawing 

and  Descriptive  Geometry  — __  6 

MS.   353— Differential  Calculus  — —  4 

MY.  201-202— Military  Science  _ —  2 

PL.    103-104— Phvsical   Fitness   0 


FIRST  YEAR  Credits 

C-1 — American    Institutions    8 

*C-2 — The  Physical  Sciences  6 

C-3 — Reading,   Speaking  Writing — 

Freshman    English    8 

*C-4 — Fundamental   Mathematics 

and    Logic    6 

MS.    105 — Basic    Mathematics   4 

MY.    101-102. — Military   Science   2 

PL.    101-102 — Physical   Fitness   0 
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CX)  PS. 

205-6-7-! 

CX)  MS. 

354 

CX)  EM. 

365 

CX)  EGR. 

282 

CX)  IG. 

201 

ES. 

201-202 

ATG. 

211-212 

EL. 

341-342 

EL. 

349-350 

EM. 

366 

EM. 

367 

ML. 

489-490 

IG. 

371 

IG. 

372 

ATG. 

313 

IG. 

460 

THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH  YEARS 

i  General  Physics  _ 

Integral    Calculus 

Enginering   Mechanics   —    Statics 
Mechanisms   and   Kinematics 


Credits 


Introduction  to  Industrial  Engineering  — 

Basic    Economics - - 

Elementary    Accounting —. 

Elements   of   Electrical   Engineering 6 

Electrical    Laboratory - -     2 


Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics 

Strength    of   Materials   _ a 

Manufacturing  Operations  I   and  II  6 

Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation  2 

Time    and   Motion   Study   | 

Industrial     Accounting     - 3 

Engineering   Economy  3 


ML. 

385 

IG. 

470 

IG. 

469 

IG. 

472 

IG. 

463 
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Thermodynamics    I _ : 3 

Plant    Operation    and   Control    _ 4 

Plant   Location,   Selection   and  Layout   4 

Human    Engineering - 2 

Specifications,  Contracts,  Ethics  and 

Industrial    Safety   _ _ - —  3 

IG.          479                    Industrial  Engineering  Seminar  1 

Approved    Electives    12 

92 

Lower   Division   Credit   Hours   Required  _ - 66 

Upper   Division   Credit  Hours   Required   _ 92 

Total  _._ 1 58»» 

'Students  desiring  to  graduate  in  4  years  must  show  superior  placement  test  grades,  in 
which  case  their  programs  may  be  accelerated  by  waiving  courses  C-2  and  C-4.  Students  who 
do  not  take  C-2  and  C-4  should  make  certain  that  they  contact  College  of  Engineering  counselors 
before  registration  for  help  in  developing  their  schedules.  Such  students  should  complete 
courses  designated  by  "X"  during  their  first  two  years  in  residence. 

**In  cases  where  C-2  and  C-4  are  not  taken,  the  total  credit  hours  required  will  be 
decreased  proportionately. 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

FIRST  YEAR  Credit  SECOND  YEAR  Credits 

C-1 — American    Institutions   8  MS.    106 — Basic   Mathematics    _..  4 

»C-2 — The  Physical  Sciences  6  CY.   217-218— General   Chemistry  and 

C-3 — Reading,   Speaking,  Writing —  Qualitative    Analysis 8 

Freshman   English   8  C-5 — The  Humanities  _ 8 

»C-4 — Fundamental   Mathematics  EGR.    181-182 — Engineering   Drawing 

and    Logic 6  and  Descriptive  Geometry  _ 6 

MS.    105— Basic   Mathematics   4  MS.    353— Differential    Calculus 4 

MY.    101-102— Military    Science 2  MY.  201-202— Military  Science 2 

PL.    101-102— Physical   Fitness 0  PL.    103-104— Physical    Fitness 0 
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THIRD.  FOURTH,  FIFTH  YEARS  Credits 

(X)  PS.  205-6-7-8  General    Phvsics 8 

(X)  MS.  354  Integral    Calculus 4 

(X)  EGR.  282  Mechanisms   and   Kinematics 3 

(X)  ML.  283  Elementary    Design    _ 3 

(X)  CG.  361  Materials   of   Engineering 3 

ML.  384  Metallography  and  Heat  Treatment 3 

EM.  365  Engineering  Mechanics  —  Statics  3 

ML.  489-490  Manufacturing  Operations  I   and  II 6 

EM.  366  Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics  3 

EM.  367  Strength   of   Materials _..  3 

EM.  313  Fluid    Mechanics    _ 4 

CL.  368  Strength  of  Materials  Laboratory 1 

ML.  385,390  Thermodynamics   I   and   II   6 

ML.  387,  488  Mechanical   Laboratory   I   and   II   2 

EL.  341-342  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  6 

EL.  349-3  50  Electrical     Laboratory 2 

IG.  463  Specifications,  Contracts,  Ethics 

and   Industrial   Safety  _ _ 3 

ML.  486  Power    Engineering 3 

ML.  473-474  Seminar     _ 2 

ML.  491  Machine    Design    I 4 

ML.  482  Refrigeration    and    Air   Conditioning   3 

ML.  484  Refrigeration   and  Air  Conditioning  Lab 1 

IG.  472  Human    Engineering    2 

ML.  481  Internal    Combustion    Engines 3 

ML.  483  Internal   Combustion  Engines  Laboratory  _ 1 

Approved    Electives 11 

93 

Lower   Division   Credit   Hours   Required  66 

Upper   Division   Credit   Hours   Required   _ 93 

Total   _ _ 1 59  »  » 

•Students  desiring  to  graduate  in  4  years  must  show  superior  placement  test  grades,  in 
which  case  tJieir  programs  iray  be  accelerated  by  waiving  courses  C-2  and  C-4.  Students  who 
do  not  take  C-2  and  C-4  should  make  certain  that  they  contact  College  of  Engineering  counselors 
before  registration  for  help  in  developing  their  schedules.  Such  students  should  complete 
courses  designated  by  "X"  during  their  first  two  years  in  residence. 

**In  cases  where  C-2  and  C-4  are  not  taken,  the  total  credit  hours  required  will  be 
decreased   proportionately. 
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School  of  Forestry 

A  Unit  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
GENERAL  STATEMENT 

ALL  WORK  OFFERED  in  the  School  of  Forestry  meets  the  highest  requirements 
of   forestry   instruction   in   this  country.    The   School   is   accredited   by  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  School  of  Forestry  is  to  train  men  for  profes- 
sional careers  in   forest  management,  wood  utilization  and  wildlife  management. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  instilling  in  students  an  aggressive  and  scientific  at- 
titude toward  the  problems  to  be  met  after  graduation. 

The  study  programs  of  the  School  are  designed  to  provide  students  with  an 
education  of  sufficient  breadth  to  qualify  them  for  advancement  to  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership.  In  addition  to  the  arts,  humanities  and  social  studies 
offered  in  the  University  College,  the  student  receives  thorough  training  in  the 
basic  sciences  and  in  the  essential  phases  of  his  chosen  field.  The  School  of  For- 
estry offers  work  under  three  majors  leading  to  the  degree.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Forestry. 

I.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

This  major  is  designed  for  those  students  whose  primary  interests  lie  in  the 
production  of  timber  crops  which  provide  the  raw  materials  for  wood-using  in- 
dustries. The  forest  manager's  task  is  to  manage  forest  lands  so  that  adequate  sup- 
plies of  timber  crops  will  be  continuously  available  and  maximum  return  may  be 
received  from  the  land.  This  work  requires  training  in  the  skillful  application  of 
business  methods,  basic  scientific  facts  and  technical  procedures  in  the  operation  of 
forest  properties.  It  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  factors  affecting  tree 
growth,  forest  regeneration  and  timber  stand  development;  a  clear  understanding 
of  economic  and  business  principles;  considerable  initiative  and  ingenuity;  clear 
thinking;  and  a  great  personal  interest  in  the  business  of  producing  timber  crops. 

II.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  TECHNOLOGY 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  into  careers  dealing 
with  the  development  and  production  of  more  and  better  products  from  our  na- 
tion's forests.  Wood,  the  primary  product  of  the  forest,  receives  special  attention. 
Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  logging  and  lumbering,  seasoning,  gluing,  pre- 
servative treatment,  wood  anatomy  and  timber  mechanics,  are  subjects  in  which  the 
student  may  choose  to  specialize.  Wood-using  industries,  railroads,  and  utility  com- 
panies, the  armed  forces,  private  and  government  research  laboratories  industry 
continually  seek  men  who  have  had  forest  products  training. 

III.  WILDLIFE   MANAGEMENT 

This  major  is  offered  for  those  students  primarily  interested  in  the  produaion 
of  annual  crops  of  game  birds  and  mammals  for  recreational  purposes.  The  wild- 
life manager's  chief  objective  is  to  manage  each  parcel  of  land  so  that  it  will  pro- 
duce its  due  share  of  the  total  wildlife  population.  This  is  done  by  recognizing  and 
providing  for  the  requirements  of  wildlife  in  the  various  operations  connected  with 
other  uses  of  the  land.  For  this  reason  the  wildlife  manager  must  know  the  life 
histories  of  all  the  wild  animals  and  birds  he  is  producing  as  well  as  the  methods 
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of  handling  land  so  that  both  the  food  and  cover  requirements  will  be  provided. 
The  wildlife  manager  frequently  comes  into  contaa  with  the  public,  since  the  wild- 
life he  produces  is  public  property  and  is  used  by  the  public. 

The  School  of  Forestry  has  varied  facilities  for  carrying  out  its  instruaional 
and  research  objectives.  Two  forests  are  available  for  field  laboratories,  demon- 
stration and  research  work.  The  University  of  Florida  Conservation  Reserve,  con- 
sisting of  2,500  acres  of  diversified  forest  lands  is  located  in  Putnam  Count)',  Flor- 
ida. The  Austin  Cary  Memorial  Demonstration  Forest,  consisting  of  2083  acres  of 
flatwoods  forest  land,  located  8  miles  northeast  of  Gainesville,  is  used  as  a  field 
laboratory  and  demonstration  and  experimental  forest  where  the  student  receives 
praaical  field  experience.  The  School  of  Forestry  has  a  nursery  and  a  small  saw- 
mill with  necessary  equipment  located  on  this  forest  for  use  in  instruction.  A  dry 
kiln  and  wood-preservation  laboratory  are  located  on  the  University  Campus. 

There  are  several  forest  products  industries  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Gainesville,  namely;  a  wood-preservation  plant,  pole  and  cross-tie  yard,  destruc- 
tive distillation  plant,  box  and  crate  faaory,  excelsior  plant  and  several  sawmills. 
Visits  to  these  industries  supplement  the  student's  training  in  wood  processing  and 
wood  use.  The  production  and  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  are  studied  on  cut- 
ting sites  and  in  the  mills.  Two  of  the  three  National  Forests  of  the  State  are  less 
than  fifty  miles  distant.  These  forests  are  visited  by  classes  in  different  fields  of 
work. 

The  Forestry  branch  of  the  main  library  is  housed  in  Rolfs  Hall.  The  library- 
contains  text  and  reference  books  and  many  American  and  foreign  periodicals  on 
forestry  and  allied  subjeas. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

(a)  Graduation  from  the  University  College  or  its  equivalent  as  determined 
by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners,  (b)  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Uni- 
versity Examiners,  and  (c)  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 
The  student  should  have  completed  the  courses  given  in  the  University  College 
program. 

At  the  time  the  student  enters  the  Universit}%  he  should  contaa  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  for  guidance  in  planning  his  work. 

Transfer  students  or  those  with  special  hour-credit  problems  who  have  not 
completed  some  of  the  pre-professional  work  in  University  College,  may  be  ad- 
mitted on  probation  to  the  School  of  Forestry  on  approval  of  the  Direaor.  Satis- 
faaory  completion  of  the  lower- level  work  will  be  required. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
The  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  is  awarded  to  students  who  have 
79  credits  in  the  upper  division  with  an  average  of  C  or  better  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  one  of  the  three  Forestry  majors. 

It  is  highly  recommended  that  all  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Forestry  have  three  months  of  work  experience  in  their  respeaive  fields  before 
their  Senior  Year. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 
To  graduate  with  honors,  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry  are  considered 
separately  from  those  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.   For  requirements  see  the  gen- 
eral statement  for  graduation  with  honors.  College  of  Agriculture. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  leading  to  the  degree  Master  of 
Science  in  Forestry. 

For  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  see  Graduate  School. 
Curriculums  Leading  to  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 
Summer  program  required  of  all  students: 

Credits 


Courses 

»FY.  211— Summer    Camp 

FY.  228 — Mensuration 


*Forest  Products  Technology  students  may  elect  other  courses. 

Curriculum  I 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Course                   First  Semester                    Credits 
PS.  201— General   Physics   _ _ 3 


PS.  207— Physics    Laboratory    

FY.  229 — Mensuration    _ 

FY.   306 — Forest   Protection    

BTY.  211— Plant    Physiology    

SLS.   300— Forest    Soils    

Electives    _ _ _ _. 


Course  Second  Semester 

FY.   318— Forest    Utilization    

FY.  309 — Wood    Technology 

FY.   301— Silvics    _ _ _ 

FY.  412— Seminar     

CL.  301 — Forest   Surveying   

Electives    _ 


Credits 

...      3 


3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

17 


18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

FY.   353— Principles  of  Wildlife  FY.  420— Forest    Economics    3 

Management _. 3  FY.  416 — Applied  Forest  Management...     3 

FY.  401 — Silviculture      _ _ 3  Electives    __   12 

FY.  409 — Forest  Finance  _ _ 3  — 

FY.  419 — Forest   Management  _     3  18 

FY.  446 — Forest  Photogrammetry   3 

Electives    __ „ _ _ 3 

18 
In  addition  to  the  courses  specified,  students  will  elect  either  EY.  351 — Forest  Entomology 
or  PT.  325— Forest  Pathology. 


Curriculum  II 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  TECHNOLOGY 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second  Semester 

PS.   201— General  Physics  _     3  PS.  202— General     Physics     

PS.  207— Physics  Laboratory „      1  PS.  208— Physics  Laboratory 

BTY.  211— Plant  Physiology  3  FY.  309— Wood    Technology   

EY.   351— Forest    Entomology    „ 3  FY.   318— Forest  Utilization 

Approved    Electives    __ _ _ 6  FY.  412 — Seminar     _ 

Electives    _ _ _ 2  Approved    Electives    _ _.. 

18 


Credits 

.„  3 

.-  1 

...  3 

_..  3 

...  2 

...  6 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second  Semester 

FY.  401— Silvicultiure - 3 

FY.  419 — Forest    Management  3  FY.  420 — Forest    Economics    

Approved    Electives 9  PT.   325 — Forest    Pathology 

Electives    _ _ _ 3  Approved    Electives    

—  Electives   _ _ 

18 


Crjdits 

18 
...     3 

3 

8 

3 


17 


Approved  Electives:  Forestry  courses  including  FY.  319,  FY.  414,  FY.  415,  FY.  418, 
FY.  421,  FY.  447,  FY.  448;  ES.  202,  MS.  353-4,  CY.  362-3,  CY.  123,  CY.  331,  MKG.  231, 
MKG.   233,   MGT.   271,   MGT.   373,  IG.    321,   IG.    371,   IG.   372,   CL.    301. 
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Curriculum  III 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT* 


Course  First  Semester 

PS.   201— General     Physics    „..„ 

PS.   207 — Physics   Laboratory  

FY.   306 — Forest    Protection 

FY.   353— Principles   of  Wildlife 

Management    

BLY.   305— General    Ecology    ...._. 
SLS.  300— Forest    Soils 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Credits       Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

3  FY.   301— Silvics    _ - 3 

1  FY.   318— Forest    Utilization    3 

3  FY.   354— Techniques   in   Wildlife 

Management   _ —     3 

.._      3  FY.  412— Seminar  ...._ _ _ -.     2 

3  BLY.  208 — Invertebrate   Zoology 

'.'.'.     3  or 

—  BLY.  209 — Comparative  Vertebrate 

16  Anatomy 4 

BTY.   306— Higher   Plants 3 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Course  First  Semester  Credits  Course  Second  Semester  Credits 

FY.  401  —  Silviculture   _  3  FY.  420 — Forest   Economics  3 

FY.  419— Forest   Management  3  BTY.  401— Plant    Ecology    _ 4 

BLY.   513— Mammalogy    ..  3  BLY.  514— Ornithology _.- 3 

Electives _ -        .  -       9  Electives    _ -     9 

18  19 

♦Wildlife   Management   students   should   plan   to  take   BLY.    181    as   an   elective  during   the 
sophomore  year. 

ONE-YEAR  FOREST  RANGER  COURSE 

A  Department  of  the  School  of  Forestry 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

There  is  a  real  need  for  field  trained  men  to  carry  out  the  prescriptions  of  the 
professional  foresters,  as  well  as  to  handle  simpler  forest  and  mill  duties.  This  one- 
year  course  excellently  provides  the  background  and  skills  required  for  vocational 
work  in  the  forest  and  in  wood-using  industries.  A  certificate  is  awarded  on  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course.  The  school  year  is  concurrent  with  the  Universir\' 
year,  opening  in  September  and  closing  the  following  August. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

A  four-year  high  school  diploma  showing  adequate  mathematics  (algebra  and 
plane  geometry  strongly  recommended )  is  required  for  entrance.  Equivalent  train- 
ing in  forest  or  wood-using  industries  will  receive  consideration.  Applicants  should 
state  previous  woods  or  industrial  experiences,  if  any,  on  their  application  forms. 


NECESSARY  EXPENSE 


( 1 )  l\egistTation    Fees 

(Paid  by  all  students) 

1st    Semester    $   85 

2nd    Semester    85 

Summer  Term   55 

Total   $225 

(2)  Tuition 

(Non-Florida    students) 

2nd  Semester _ 185 

1st    Semester    185 

Summer  Term   _  120 

Total    $490 

(3)  Books,   Tools,   Supplies 

(Estimated,    all    students) 

1st  Semester  $   30 

2nd    Semester 1 5 

Summer  Term  — 5 


(4)  Liriwg   Expenses* 
1st    Semester 

Room     $  28 

Board  (est.)  200  S228 

2nd   Semester 

Room     $  28 

Board  (est.)  175  $203 

Summer  Term 

Room     $   18 

Board  (est.)  105  $123 

YEAR  (est.)  $554 

(5)  Incidental   Expense 
(Estimated,  including  meals 

for  weekends)   $380 

There  is  also  a  breakage  deposit  of  $10  due 
on  registration  —  refundable  if  not  used,  on 
completing  course. 


Total   $   50 

♦Cost  of  meals   for  weekends  not  included.    Meals   are  served  Monday  through  Friday  in 
the  school  dining  hall. 
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A  number  of  housekeeping  apartments  are  available  to  married  students  at 
reasonable  rentals. 

The  registration  fee  includes  membership  in  a  group  health  plan,  covering 
hospitalization  and  surgical  fees  to  a  fixed  limit;  also  Athletic  Association  mem- 
bership, with  admission  to  University  intercollegiate  games  in  Florida. 

For  detailed  information,  apply  to  the  Director,  School  of  Forestry,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

CREDIT  TRANSFER  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  TOWARD  A 
DEGREE  IN  FORESTRY 

A  student  at  the  State  Forest  Ranger  School,  upon  completion  of  the  course 
of  study,  upon  having  received  at  least  a  grade  of  "B"  for  the  work  for  which 
transfer  is  requested,  and  upon  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  staflF  of  the  Ran- 
ger School,  may  apply  for  credit  transfer  toward  the  requirements  for  a  degree  in 
forestry  as  follows: 

Niimber   and   Name   of   Course  Credits 

FY.  220— Introduction   to  Forestry   _ _ _ 2 

FY.  221— Summer  Camp  5 

FY.  226— Dendrology    2 

FY.  228 — Forest  Mensuration  „ 3 

FY.   306— Forest    Protection 3 

FY.   310 — Reforestation  and  Nursery  Practice  __ _ 3 

Application   for  credit  transfer  will  require  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Forestry. 
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School  of  Inter-American  Studies 

HISTORY 

FOR  DECADES  THE  UNIVERSITY  of  Florida  has  promoted  interest  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  an   active  inter-American  area  study  program.    The  Institute  of 

Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  University,  created  in  1930,  pioneered  in  the 
organization  and  coordination  of  inter-American  activities  on  the  campus,  and  en- 
couraged the  establishment  of  new  course  offerings  in  the  inter-American  field. 
This  division  of  the  University  also  granted  scholarships  to  students  from  Latin 
America  so  that  they  might  study  here  certain  subjects  which  were  not  offered  in 
their  own  countries,  notably  courses  in  agriculture  and  engineering. 

In  1950  steps  were  taken  to  expand  the  inter- American  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity by  establishing  the  Graduate  School  of  Inter-American  Studies  to  coordinate 
advanced  work  in  Latin  American  subjects  in  the  various  disciplines.  In  1951  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Inter-American 
Studies  were  combined  into  a  single  University  unit  with  the  title  of  School  of 
Inter-American  Studies.  The  School  now  is  responsible  not  only  for  coordinating 
all  undergraduate  and  graduate  course  offerings  but  also  for  conduaing  other  aspects 
of  the  University's  program  in  the  inter- American  field. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

As  presently  organized,  the  School  is  headed  by  a  Director;  associated  with 
him  is  an  Assistant  Director.  Both  are  nominated  by  the  President  and  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Control.  Each  is  responsible  directly  to  the  President.  The  faculty  of 
the  School  includes  members  of  the  line  faculties  of  the  various  departments  and 
colleges  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  courses  having  inter-American  content.  The 
School  functions  at  the  graduate  level  to  establish  inter-departmental  curricula  in- 
cluding an  area  study  program,  and  operates  under  the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School. 
At  the  undergraduate  level,  the  School  coordinates  the  inter-American  programs 
administered  by  the  various  departments  and  colleges.  It  also  offers  advisory  services 
on  curricula,  and  assists  in  the  counseling  of  students. 

Assisting  in  the  administration  of  the  School  are  an  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee concerned  with  general  policy,  and  a  Graduate  Advisory  Committee  and  a  Spe- 
cial Graduate  Faculty  concerned  with  the  general  supervision  of  master  and  doctoral 
candidates.  A  U.  S.  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  leading  citizens  interested 
in  Latin  America,  and  a  Latin  American  Advisory  Committee,  made  up  of  leading 
Latin  American  scholars,  serve  as  consulting  groups  for  off-campus  activities. 

AIMS  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Besides  the  on-campus  functions,  the  program  of  the  School  aims  to  foster 
understanding  of  and  mutual  appreciation  among  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  encourages  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  the  teaching  of  subjects 
dealing  with  languages,  peoples,  and  institutions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  it 
stimulates  specific  studies  common  to  the  Americas;  it  encourages  the  exchange  of 
students,  professors,  and  other  specialists  among  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Americas;  it  assists  government  and  industry  in  training  and  orienting  personnel; 
it  disseminates  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  all  available  media  infor- 
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mation  concerning  the  educational,  cultural,  and  commercial  life  of  the  peoples  and 
countries  of  the  Americas;  it  sponsors  conferences,  institutes,  musicales,  art  exhibits 
and  special  leaures  on  inter- American  affairs;  it  promotes  research  projects  and 
publications  dealing  with  Latin  America;  and  it  attempts  otherwise  to  advance  inter- 
American  interests  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

The  School  is  empowered  to  solicit,  receive,  and  administer  such  funds  as  are 
given  to  the  University  for  its  program  of  inter-American  affairs,  subjea  to  State 
and  University  regulations.  The  Director  recommends  to  the  President  ways  to 
employ  such  funds  and  grants  for  research,  for  travel  in  conjunction  with  research 
or  other  official  School  business,  for  publications,  scholarships,  exchange  professor- 
ships, and  conferences,  and  for  other  activities  and  functions  designed  to  foster 
inter-American  understanding  and  amity. 

COOPERATING  DISCIPLINES 

At  the  undergraduate  level  an  area  study  is  offered  in  both  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  At  the  graduate 
level,  Inter-American  Area  Study  Programs  are  offered  leading  to  the  master's  and 
the  doaor's  degrees.  Departments  and  colleges  cooperating  in  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Inter-American  Studies  by  offering  courses  relating  to  Latin  America 
include  Agricultural  Economics,  Agronomy,  Anthropology,  Archeology,  Architec- 
ture, Art,  Bacteriology,  Biology,  Botany,  Business  Organization  and  Operation,  Civil 
Engineering,  Community  Planning,  Economics,  Education,  English,  Entomology, 
Forestry,  Fruit  Crops,  Geography,  Geology,  History,  Industrial  Engineering,  Jour- 
nalism, Law,  Library  Science,  Music,  Philosophy,  Plant  Pathology,  Political  Science, 
Portuguese   (Brazilian),  Sociology,  Soils,  Spanish,  and  Speech. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  School  of  Inter-American  Studies  has  available  for  properly  qualified 
United  States  and  Latin  American  graduate  students  a  limited  number  of  graduate 
assistantships. 

For  many  years  the  University  of  Florida  has  awarded  annually  a  limited  num- 
ber of  tuition  scholarships  to  superior  Latin  American  students;  such  scholarships 
are  available  to  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  are  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  University  and  the  special  admission  requirements  for 
aliens  which  are  set  forth  elsewhere  in  the  catalog.   See  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students. 

RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Library  facilities  for  research  by  students  in  the  School  of  Inter-American 
Studies  are  being  continually  augmented  through  purchases  made  by  members  of 
the  staff  in  the  course  of  their  travels  in  various  Latin  American  areas.  A  Library 
Committee  of  Latin  American  scholars,  headed  by  Dr.  Emeterio  Santovenia  of  Cuba, 
sends  materials  from  time  to  time  to  the  University.  A  large  Caribbean  Collection 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years  and  it  is  being  added  to  regularly. 
Under  the  Farmington  Plan,  the  General  Library  regularly  purchases  materials  from 
and  about  the  West  Indies.  For  students  interested  especially  in  the  Spanish  back- 
ground of  Florida  history,  there  are  available  on  the  Campus  the  Library  of  the 
Florida  Historical  Society  and  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida  History,  which 
contains  the  John  B.  Stetson  Collection  consisting  of  some  140,000  photostats 
from  Spanish  and  English  archives  pertaining  to  early  Florida  history. 
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ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Beginning  in  December  1950  the  School  of  Inter- American  Studies  in  co- 
operation with  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  through  the  Alcoa  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  Esso  Standard  Oil,  S.A.,  has  organized 
and  sponsored  an  annual  three-day  conference  dealing  with  problems  of  the  Carib- 
bean area.  These  conferences  are  attended  by  students,  scholars,  businessmen,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  others,  from  countries  throughout  the  Hemisphere.  The 
papers  presented  at  these  eight  conferences  are  published  in  book  form  by  the 
University  of  Florida  Press  in  its  Series  I. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Besides  the  Conference  proceedings  mentioned  above,  the  School  issues  at 
irregular  intervals  a  series  of  "Biographies  of  Leaders  of  Latin  American  Thought" 
(in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  French),  and  "Latin  American  Monographs"  (in  Eng- 
lish) which  appear  quarterly.  These  are  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Foundation,  Inc.  Each  year  in  May  the  school  publishes  an  annual  Bulletin 
describing  its  objectives  and  activities,  and  from  time  to  time  it  prepares  and  dis- 
tributes reports,  surveys,  bibliographies,  frequently  in  collaboration  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  Inter-American  Bibliographical  and  Library  Association. 
The  School  cooperates  closely  with  the  University  of  Florida  Press,  which  has  pub- 
lished a  considerable  number  of  scholarly  volumes  on  Latin  American  subjects, 
and  which,  since  1951,  has  published  annually  the  Handbook  of  Latin  American 
Studies  in  cooperation  with  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
A  catalog  of  the  University  Press  is  available  on  application. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Inter-American  Studies  administers  grants  made  by  govern- 
ments, organizations,  foundations,  industries,  and  individuals  for  special  area  sur- 
veys, research,  publications,  and  other  activities.  During  the  academic  year  1951- 
52,  for  example,  the  School  organized  and  administered  intensive  short-term  Eng- 
lish-language courses  for  about  100  Latin  American  specialists,  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  orientation  by  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  United  States 
Government,  as  part  of  the  government's  "Point  Four"  program.  The  School  of 
Inter- American  Studies,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  conducted  surveys  of  research  in  the  inter-American  field 
in  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  published 
in  1953  and  1956.  In  1956  and  1957  the  School  conducted  an  informal  ex- 
change program  with  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  working  through  a  grant 
from  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Associated  with  the  School  of  Inter-American  Studies  is  the  Center  of  Inter- 
American  Philately,  which  was  organized  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can program.  Another  vital  activity  centers  in  the  Inter-American  Bibliographical 
and  Library  Association.  Formerly  housed  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Asso- 
ciation moved  to  Gainesville  in  September,  1951,  and  now  occupies  an  office  in 
the  University  Library.  The  Association  cooperates  closely  with  the  School  of  Inter- 
American  Studies. 
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In  1946  the  Inter- American  Center  of  Florida  in  St.  Augustine  established  a 
"Grove  of  Educators  of  the  Americas",  where  a  bust  or  statue  of  an  educator  from 
each  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  eventually  will  be  dedicated.  In 
Oaober,  1951,  the  School  of  Inter- American  Studies  arranged  to  cooperate  jointly 
with  the  St.  Augustine  Center  in  continuing  this  projea.  Busts  or  statues  already 
have  been  dedicated  by  Argentina,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Panama, 
Peru  and  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  the  University  has  commemorated  Pan  American  Day  and 
Dia  de  la  Raza  (Columbus  Day)  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  School  of  In- 
ter-American Studies  not  only  continues  this  activity  but  also  takes  appropriate 
notice  of  important  national  holidays  of  all  Latin  American  republics.  To  this  end 
the  Plaza  of  the  Americas,  in  the  heart  of  the  campus,  displays  national  flags  in 
front  of  the  twenty  trees,  which  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Latin  American  states. 

In  order  to  better  serve  the  people  of  the  state  and  neighboring  area  of 
southeastern  United  States,  the  School  of  Inter-American  Studies  maintains  a  Speak- 
ers' Bureau  of  experts  in  inter-American  fields.  Their  services  are  available  to 
schools  and  organizations  which  may  desire  lectures  pertaining  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

The  School  of  Inter- American  Studies,  in  conjunction  with  other  divisions  of 
the  University,  cooperates  on  a  television  program  which  includes  round-table  dis- 
cussions and  a  variety  of  entertainment.  The  School  also  participates  in  radio  pro- 
grams dealing  with  inter-American  affairs  over  the  University  radio  station,  WRUF. 

During  the  school  year  1952-53,  at  the  invitation  of  the  "Voice  of  America", 
the  School  of  Inter-American  Studies,  in  cooperation  with  the  University's  Depart- 
ment of  Speech,  organized  a  series  of  weekly  broadcasts  to  the  American  countries 
describing  Latin  American  student  life  on  the  University  of  Florida  Campus.  In 
1955  the  School,  at  the  invitation  of  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency,  prepared  a 
three-tape  radio  salute  to  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

The  annual  Bulletin  describing  the  organization,  objectives,  and  activities  of 
the  School  of  Inter-American  Studies  is  available  free  on  application  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  School. 
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School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications 

A  Unit  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

THE  CURRICULA  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Conamunications  lead  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Advertising,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journal- 
ism or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Communications. 

The  programs  provide  students  with  a  broad  background  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences — literature,  economics,  history,  political  science,  sociology,  psychology — 
which  are  vital  aspeas  of  contemporary  life  and  essential  ro  those  entering  pro- 
fessional  careers   in  printed  media  or  audio-visual  media  of  communications. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Communications  program  makes  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  get  praaical  experience  in  the  School's  Radio  and  TV  Production  Centers. 
Students  in  Journalism  and  Advertising  have  opportunities  to  obtain  experience 
through  work  on  University  student  publications. 

The  general  plan  of  education  in  this  School  is  arranged  so  that  the  student 
spends  about  three- fourths  of  his  time  on  general  background  courses  to  gain  as 
large  as  possible  an  informed  acquaintance  with  the  major  areas  of  human  knowl- 
edge. The  remaining  fourth  involves  the  acquisition  and  practice  of  professional 
techniques  in  relation  to  this  background  knowledge. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

(a)  Graduation  from  the  University  College  or  its  equivalent  as  determined 
by  the  Board  of  University'  Examiners,  (b)  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Uni- 
versity Examiners,  and  (c)  approval  of  the  Direaor  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications. 

If  a  student  has  completed  the  work  of  the  University  College  but  does  not 
meet  these  admission  requirements  he  may  register  in  the  University  College  for  a 
program  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communica- 
tions. If  at  the  end  of  the  semester  he  has  shown  unmistakably  that  he  is  capable 
of  doing  work  in  this  field,  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  School.  If  his  work  in  this 
trial  program  is  unsatisfactory',  his  admission  will  be  denied. 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  courses  required  in  University  College, 
these  pre-professional  courses  are  required  for  admission  in  this  School:  COM.  118 
— Survey  of  Communications;  COM.  201 — Writing  for  Mass  Communications; 
ES.  201 — Basic  Economics;  and  ART.  101 — Beginning  Design.  In  addition  to 
the  above  pre-professional  courses,  the  Radio-TV  majors  must  take  SCH.  200 — 
Voice  and  Diaion,  and  COM.  212 — Radio  and  Television  Announcing.  The  Jour- 
nalism, Public  Relations,  and  Advertising  majors  must  take  SCH.  201 — Effeaive 
Speaking. 

Transfer  students,  or  those  with  a  special  hour-credit  problem  who  have  not 
completed  some  of  the  pre-professional  work  in  University  College,  may  be  ad- 
mitted conditionally  to  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  on  approval 
of  the  Director.   They  will  be  expected,  however,  to  complete  the  lower-level  work. 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  must  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  typewriting  (shorthand  is  highly  recommended  for  women) 
and  must  choose  one  of  the  three  professional  programs  of  study. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE 

The  professional  courses  are  concentrated  in  the  Upper  Division,  where  the 
curricula  are  divided  into  three  major  programs. 

Those  majoring  in  the  News-Editorial  and  the  Public  Relations  fields  will 
take  the  Journalism  program.  Students  interested  in  Radio-TV  will  register  for 
the  Communications  program.  Those  wishing  Advertising  will  take  the  Advertis- 
ing sequence  which  includes  work  both  in  the  printed  and  audio-visual  media. 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  more  than  one  field  may  earn  a  second 
degree  in  this  School  by  completion  of  an  additional  thirty  semester  hours  of  work, 
with  the  necessary  qualitative  and  residence  requirements. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  is  sixty-four  semester  hours  in  which  the  student  must  earn  an 
average  of  C  (2.0)  or  better  and  must  earn  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  ALL  pro- 
fessional courses. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

Graduation  with  Honors. — To  graduate  with  Honors,  a  student  must  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division  and  must  have  received  an  honor  point 
average  of  3.20  or  higher  in  all  work  taken  while  registered  in  the  Upper  Division. 

Graduation  with  High  Honors. — Students  who  have  earned  an  honor  point 
average  of  3.5  or  higher  in  all  work  taken  in  the  Upper  Division  will  be  invited 
to  take  the  School's  High  Honors  examination  administered  by  the  faculty  of  the 
School.  Purpose  of  the  examination  is  to  base  recommendations  for  graduation 
with  High  Honors  on  breadth  of  knowledge  as  well  as  scholastic  attainment. 

GRADUATE  DEGREE 

Graduate  work  in  Advertising,  Journalism,  Public  Relations,  and  Radio-TV 
offered  through  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  leads  to  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

For  requirements  of  this  degree,  consult  the  seaion  of  this  catalog  entitled 
"The  Graduate  School." 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Assistantships  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  this  catalog  under  "Grants-in-aid,"  and  from  the 
Dean  of  Students,  the  Graduate  Counseling  Office,  or  the  Director  of  this  School 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Agricultural  Journalism:  A  special  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  emphasis  on  agricultural  journalism  is  available  to  students  interested 
in  the  field.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  highly-specialized  training,  the  program 
is  worked  out  on  an  individual  basis  between  the  student  and  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  Agriculture 
students  seeking  a  single  course  in  fundamental  instruction  in  handling  agriculture 
news  and  publicity  for  newspaper,  magazines  and  radio  are  advised  to  register  for 
JM.  320. 

Journalism  for  Teachers:  JM.  515  and  JM.  61 6  offer  special  training  and 
supervised  research  for  those  planning  to  teach  Journalism  in  the  secondary  schools 
or  supervise  high  school  publications. 
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Television  for  Teachers:  COM.  518  is  designed  for  teachers  and  odiers  wish- 
ing to  become  familiar  with  television  production  techniques  and  their  utiHzation 
in  informational  and  educational  programs. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  HONORARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Six  national  professional  and  honorary  fraternities  select  members  from  un- 
dergraduates in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications:  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
men  in  journalism;  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  women  in  journalism;  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 
men  in  advertising;  Alpha  Epsilon  Rho,  radio-TV  for  men  and  women;  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha,  scholastic  honorary  for  men  and  women;  and  Gamma  Alpha  Chi, 
women  in  advertising. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  NATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Newspaper  Executives,  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
casters, the  University  Film  Producers  Association,  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

The  Florida  Daily  Newspaper  Association  and  The  Florida  Press  Association 
have  state  headquarters  at  the  School,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
serves  them  both  as  secretary-manager. 

NATIONAL  STANDING  OF  SCHOOL 

The  program  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Florida  was  the  first  such  pro- 
gram in  Florida  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism. 
The  Journalism  curriculum,  faculty,  facilities,  and  alumni  achievements  have  been 
evaluated  regularly  by  representatives  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  whose  membership  includes  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the  Inland  Press  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters,  as  well 
as  Journalism  educators. 

The  School  is  one  of  four  chosen  by  the  U.S.  Army  for  Journalism  graduate 
training  for  its  officers. 

Curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Advertising,  Journalism,  or 
Communications : 

freshman  Year  Credits  Sophomore  Year  Credits 

Amencan   Institutions _ 8  The    Humanities    8 

The   Physical    Sciences   6  Biological    Science  6 

Heading,  Speaking  and  Writing:  ART.    101— Beginning   Design    _  2 

Freshman    English   _ _ _ 8  ES.   201— Basic    Economics 3 

Logic   and    Mathematics   — 6  COM.   201— Writing   for   Mass 

•  ••.■■    ^^^  ■ ~ 3  Communications     _  3 

Military  Science  or  elective  2  COM.    212— (radio-TV   majors   only) _..  3 

Physical    Fitness    0  SCH.  200— rradio  TV  majors  only)   2 

SCH.  201 — (journalism-advertising 

33  majors   only)   _  3 

„,      .     ,    _  Military  science  or   elective 2 

Physical    fitness   __     0  Electives 2-4 

31 
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ADVERTISING  PROGRAM   (BSADV  DEGREE) 


Junior  Year  Credits 

MKG.   333— Advertising     _ 3 

JM.   315 — Typography    _ 2 

JM.   325 — Cotemporary    Affairs    2 

JM.   310 — Advertising  Copy  and  Layout     3 

MKG.  231 — Principles  of  Marketing 3 

MKG.  233— Salesmanship   3 

PSY.  206— Psychology   Applied   to 

Business  and  Industry  3 

LY.  201- Uses  of  Books  and  Library 1 

Electives 1 2 


Senior  Year  Credits 

ART.   341 — Elementary  Photography  _..„     3 

JM.   508— Public    Opinion    3 

JM.   509— Law   of   Press   &   Radio-TV 3 

JM.  414— Public   Relations   _ 3 

JM.   512 — Advertising    Campaigns    3 

COM.   502— Radio-TV    Advertising    3 

JM.  460 — Advertising  Seminar 2 

Electives     _ 1 2 


JOURNALISM  PROGRAM   (BSJ  DEGREE) 


JM.  301 
JM.  302— 
JM.  315— 
JM.  318- 
JM.  325- 
JM.  340- 
ART.  341 
LY.  201  — 
HY.  245- 
HY.  246- 
PCL.  201 
PCL.  202 

Electives 


Junior  Year  Credits 

Elementary    Reporting    3 

Advanced    Reporting    _ 2 

Typography    _ _  2 

Newspaper    Management    _ 2 

Contemporary    Affairs    2 

Editing 2 

— Elementary      Photography 3 

Uses  of  Books  &  Library  1 

U.    S.    History    _ 3 

U.   S.   History 3 

-American   Federal   Gov't   3 

-American   State   &   Local 

Government    _ _  3 

3 


Senior  Year 
JM.  413 — Magazine  and  Feature 
Writing _ 


Credits 


COM.   506— Radio-TV    Reporting   3 

JM.   508— Public  Opinion  _ 3 

or 

JM.  407 — History   of  Journalism   3 

JM.   509— Law    of   Press    and   Radio-TV  3 

JM.  450 — Applied    Journalism    3 

JM.  465— Seminar    2 

Electives    _ 1 8 


RADIO-TV  PROGRAM   (BSC  DEGREE) 

Junior  Year  Credits  Senior  Year  Credits 

COM.   318— Radio  Writing  _ 3  COM.   327— Writing    for   TV 3 

ART.   341 — Elementary  Photography  ....  3  COM.  426 — Advanced  TV  Production...     5 

COM.   323 — Radio  Programming  COM.  460 — Communications  Seminar —     2 

and    Production 3  COM.   502— Radio-TV   Advertising  ._      3 

COM.   325— TV    Production 3  JM.   509— Law  of  Press  &  RadioO'V 3 

COM.  424 — Advanced  Radio  Program-  Electives     16 

ming    and    Production 3 

HY.   245— United    States   History 3 

HY.   246— United    States    History   3 

PCL.  201— American    Federal    Gov't. 3 

PCL.  202— American    State   & 

Local    Government 3 

LY.  201 — Uses  of  Books  and  Library 1 

Electives _ 4 
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College  of  Law 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE  College  of  Law,  founded  in  1909  began  its  work  in  the  Thomas  Hall 
Dormitory  for  men  under  the  deanship  of  Albert  J.  Farrah,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  who  served  from  1909  until  1912. 

Following  the  administration  of  Dean  Farrah,  Thomas  W.  Hughes  served  as 
Dean  from  1912  until  1915.  The  Law  Building,  erected  in  1914,  was  one  of  the 
first  permanent  units  on  the  campus. 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  also  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  appointed 
to  the  deanship  in  1915  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1947.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  College  of  Law  was  accredited  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  in  1917,  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  in  1920,  and  recognized  as  an  approved  school  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  1925. 

The  College  of  Law  was  opened  to  women  students  in  1925,  and  in  1933  the 
requirements  for  admission  were  increased  to  require  an  academic  degree. 

In  September  of  1941,  the  entire  plant  of  the  College  of  Law  was  dedicated 
and  named  in  the  memory  of  Nathan  Philemon  Bryan,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Control  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Law,  and  former  United 
States  Senator  and  United  States  Circuit  Judge.  Also  in  1941  the  Law  Librar}^  was 
built. 

During  the  summer  of  1948  the  building  which  has  housed  the  College  of 
Law  since  19  M  was  completely  renovated.  A  new  office  suite  was  added  for  the 
Dean  and  additional  offices  for  members  of  the  faculty  were  provided.  In  the  spring 
of  1950  construction  of  a  new  wing  was  completed.  The  wing  provides  a  library 
reading  room  seating  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  a  courtroom- 
auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a 
suite  of  offices  for  the  University  of  Florida  Law  Review. 

The  aim  of  the  College  is  to  impart  a  thorough,  scientific,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  law.  It  aims  to  develop  keen,  efficient  lawyers,  conversant  with  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  profession.  Its  policy  is  chararterized  by  the  emphasis  of 
practice  as  well  as  theory;  pleading  as  well  as  historical  perspeaive;  skill  in  drafting, 
as  well  as  in  giving  legal  information. 

ADMISSIONS 

Students  without  previous  law  school  study  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  and  second  semesters,  but  are  not  admitted  to  the  summer  session. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  are  required  to  file  a  prelim- 
inary application  with  the  University  Registrar  on  or  before  August  15  for  the  first 
semester,  December  26  for  the  second  semester.  It  will  be  impossible  to  consider 
applications  received  after  these  dates. 
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Upon  receipt  of  the  preliminary  application,  the  Registrar  will  furnish  final 
application  forms.  No  applicant  will  be  admitted  until  he  has  filed  a  complete 
transcript  of  his  record  from  each  law  school,  college  or  university  attended  (other 
than  the  University  of  Florida),  and  a  written  statement  concerning  his  previous 
attendance  at  other  law  schools  and,  if  he  has  attended  another  law  school,  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Dean  thereof  that  he  is  in  good  standing  at  that  institution. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Beginning  Students:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  must 
have  received  a  4-year  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  of  approved 
standing  and  a  minimum  score  of  340  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  If  the 
Test  is  retaken  a  minimum  score  of  375  is  required. 

Under  existing  legislation  veterans  who  present  honorable  discharges  which 
show  not  less  than  ninety  consecutive  days  of  aaive  service  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
Air  Force,  Coast  Guard,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  may  enter  after  they  have  completed 
94  hours  of  college  work  meeting  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools.  A  veteran  who  has  not  received  a  degree  must  have  made  an  average 
of  C  or  higher  in  all  work  undertaken  prior  to  entrance  in  the  College  of  Law 
and  a  minimum  score  of  340  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  If  the  Test  is 
retaken  a  minimum  score  of  375  is  required.  (For  information  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure necessary  to  qualify  for  the  various  types  of  educational  benefits  available 
to  veterans,  consult  the  University  catalog. ) 

Law  School  Admission  Test:  The  Law  School  Admission  Test  is  given  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  in  cooperation  with  leading  law  schools  through- 
out the  country  and  may  be  taken  prior  to  filing  application  for  admission  to  law 
school.  A  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and  applica- 
tions to  take  the  test  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20 
Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Tests  are  normally  given  in  February,  April, 
August  and  November,  and  are  scheduled  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  other 
centers  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Requests  for  the  form 
of  application  to  take  the  test  should  be  sent  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
four  or  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  testing  so  that  the  completed  appli- 
cation and  fee  will  be  received  in  Princeton  no  later  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
testing  date  which  the  candidate  has  chosen. 

Advanced  Standing. — A  student  wishing  to  transfer  from  another  accredited 
law  school,  who  at  the  time  of  beginning  his  study  of  law,  qualified  for  admission 
to  this  College  under  the  above  stated  requirements  for  beginning  students  (other 
than  the  Law  School  Admission  Test)  and  who  has  maintained  a  scholastic  average 
of  C  or  higher  on  all  previous  law  school  work  undertaken,  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion with  advanced  standing.  Courses  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in 
other  accredited  law  schools  will  be  acceptable  for  credit  up  to  but  not  exceeding  a 
total  of  thirty  hours. 

In  no  case  will  credit  be  given  for  correspondence  courses  or  other  work  not 
done  in  residence  in  an  accredited  law  school. 

In  no  case  will  a  person  who  has  received  a  law  degree  from  an  accredited 
law  school  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  LL.B.  degree. 
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INTRODUCTORY  PROGRAM  FOR  BEGINNING-  STUDENTS 

A  program  designed  to  acquaint  beginning  students  with  basic  information 
concerning  the  profession  to  which  they  aspire  and  to  assist  them  in  the  study  of 
law  is  offered  by  members  of  the  law  faculty,  the  bench  and  the  bar  during  the 
week  preceding  the  opening  of  classes.  The  program  introduces  students  to  the 
traditions,  ethics,  and  activities  of  the  legal  profession  and  to  the  objectives,  mate- 
rials, and  methods  of  law  study.  Assigned  readings  are  supplemented  by  lectures, 
illustrative  demonstrations,  and  praaice  sessions. 

Beginning  students  are  required  to  report  for  registration  and  the  Introductory 
Program  in  accordance  with  instruaions  given  to  them  at  the  time  they  are  admit- 
ted. Failure  to  report  in  accordance  with  such  instructions  may  prevent  registration. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Although  expenses  vary  considerably  with  individual  students,  an  unmarried 
Florida  student  attending  the  College  of  Law  should  anticipate  expenses  of  at  least 
$550.00  per  semester  estimated  as  follows:  Registration  fee  $75.00;  books  and 
supplies  $50.00;  laundry  and  cleaning  $35.00;  room  $90.00;  board  $200.00;  in- 
cidental expenses  $100.00.  Non-Florida  students  are  charged  a  registration  fee  of 
$250.00  per  semester  instead  of  the  $75.00  fee  charged  Florida  students.  (Consult 
the  University  Catalog  for  details  as  to  the  classification  of  students  as  Florida  or 
non-Florida  students.) 

Late  registration  increases  the  registration  fee  $5.00;  this  increased  fee  will 
not  be  waived  for  any  reason. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  candidate's  diploma  and, 
rental  of  cap  and  gown,  is  payable  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  candidate's  ap- 
plication for  graduation. 

Consult  the  University  Catalog  for  the  time  and  place  of  the  payment  of  fees 
and  expenses. 

HOUSING 

All  communications  or  inquiries  concerning  housing,  applications,  deposit  fees, 
and  rent  payments  in  University  Housing  facilities  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Housing,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  A  student  may  make  his  own  arrange- 
ments directly  with  the  property-owner  for  off-campus  accommodations  in  private 
housing. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Student  Employment. — The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law  recommends  that 
students  refrain  from  taking  part-time  employment  during  the  first  two  semesters  of 
study  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Consult  the  University  Catalog  for  in- 
formation concerning  part-time  employment  at  the  University. 

Scholarships. — The  following  scholarship  funds  are  available  for  law  students: 

James   W.  Day  Scholarships. — An  anonymous  donor  provides  $500  annually 

for  one  or  more  scholarships  for  needy  law  students  with  good  academic  records. 

Preference  is  given  to  third  year  law  students. 

C.  J.  TeSelle  Scholarships. — An  anonymous  donor  provides  $500  annually  for 
one  or  more  scholarships  for  needy  law  students  with  good  academic  records.  Pref- 
erence is  given  to  third  year  law  students. 
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Trial  Court  Scholarships. — The  firm  of  Nichols,  Gaither,  Green,  Prates  and 
Beckham  of  Miami  provides  the  sum  of  $350  annually  for  one  or  more  scholarships 
for  needy  third  year  students.  Preference  is  given  to  students  who  have  shown  a 
particular  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  trial  court  work. 

Forms  of  application  for  these  scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Scholarships  and  Awards  Committee,  Q)llege  of  Law. 

Loan  Funds. — The  following  loan  funds  are  available  to  law  students: 

The  LeRoy  Franklin  Lewis  Memorial  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  was  established 
through  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Thomas,  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  the  late  LeRoy  Franklin  Lewis,  formerly  a  practicing  attorney 
in  New  York  City.  The  loan  fund  is  to  be  made  available  to  upperclass  students 
to  assist  them  in  completing  their  legal,  medical  and  theological  training.  First  pri- 
ority for  loans  will  be  given  to  law  students.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholarships  and  Awards  Committee,  College  of  Law. 

The  Senior  Law  Loan  Fund. — This  fund,  available  to  needy  seniors  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  was  established  by  the  Law  Class  of  1938  and  has  been  increased  by 
subsequent  gifts.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law. 

Consult  the  University  Catalog  for  information  as  to  other  loan  funds  which 
may  be  made  available  to  law  students. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  College  of  Law  conducts  a  summer  session  for  students  who  have  had  one 
or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  Beginning  students  are  not  admitted  to  the  summer 
session.  Detailed  information  as  to  dates  and  courses  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Summer  Session  which  is  usually  published  in  April. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law  feels  that  continuous  law  study  throughout 
the  year  is  undesirable  except  in  cases  where  it  is  essential  that  a  student  accelerate 
his  work,  and  therefore  strongly  urges  students  who  have  been  in  continuous  attend- 
ance for  two  or  more  semesters  not  to  attend  the  summer  session. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

All  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Control  at  regular  commencement 
exercises.  All  candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  at  commencement 
exercises  ( Baccalaureate  Sermon  and  Commencement  Convocation ) .  A  student  who 
fails  to  attend  without  being  excused  by  the  Board  of  Control  will  not  have  his 
degree  conferred  until  he  makes  another  application  and  complies  with  this  require- 
ment. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  (LL.B. )  candidates  who  have  complied  with  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Completion  with  a  passing  grade  of  courses  totalling  at  least  85  credits,  of 
which  at  least  55  must  have  been  completed  in  this  College. 

2.  Maintenance  of  a  2.0  honor  point  average  on  all  work  attempted  in  this 
College. 

3.  Completion  of  at  least  96  weeks  of  study  in  residence  in  an  accredited  law 
school  of  which  at  least  62  must  have  been  in  residence  in  this  College. 
(In  the  case  of  a  student  admitted  prior  to  September,  1953,  completion  of 
at  least  90  weeks  of  study  in  residence  at  an  accredited  law  school  is  re- 
quired of  which  at  least  56  must  have  been  in  residence  at  this  College.) 
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4.  Completion  of  the  last  28  credits  and  the  last  30  weeks  of  study  in  res- 
idence in  this  College,  unless  other  arrangements  are  made  in  advance  by 
written  petition  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law. 

In  cases  of  superior  scholarship  and  intellectual  attainments  the  Bachelor  of 
Laws  degree  may  be  recommended  With  Honors  or  With  High  Honors.  Ordinarily, 
to  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  With  Honors  the 
candidate  must  have  maintained  an  honor  point  average  of  3.0  on  all  work  attempt- 
ed, and  to  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  With 
High  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  maintained  an  honor  point  average  of  3.5  on 
all  work  attempted  which  work  must  include  Advanced  Legal  Research  or  Law  Re- 
view. 

STANDARDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  requests  that  attention  be  called  to  the  Standards  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  adopted  in  1921  and  by  it  recommended  for  enactment  by  all  states. 
These  Standards  as  amended  provide  in  effect  that  every  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  bar,  in  addition  to  taking  a  public  examination,  shall  give  evidence  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  law  school  which  shall  require  at  least  three  years  of  acceptable  college 
work  as  a  condition  of  admission,  and  three  years  of  law  study  (or  longer  if  not  a 
full-time  course),  which  shall  have  an  adequate  library  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  school  to  ensure  actual  personal  acquaintance 
and  influence  with  the  whole  student  body,  and  which  shall  not  be  operated  as  a 
commercial  enterprise. 

LIBRARY 

The  Law  Library  contains  over  51,000  volumes  and  adds  about  2,500  volumes 
a  year.  Its  statutory  material  includes  Federal  statutes,  statutes  from  all  American 
states,  and  some  foreign  statutes.  Its  colleaion  of  published  court  reports  includes 
those  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the  courts  of  last  resort  in  all  American  states, 
selected  state  lower  court  reports,  complete  British  reports,  and  many  Canadian  and 
other  foreign  reports.  It  subscribes  to  all  leading  American  legal  periodicals  and  to 
selected  foreign  ones.  It  has  numerous  American  and  British  legal  encyclopedias, 
digests,  texts,  treatises,  and  other  legal  materials. 

ORDER  OF  COIF 

The  College  of  Law  has  a  chapter  of  The  Order  of  the  Coif,  a  legal  scholarship 
society  with  chapters  at  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  country.  The  purpose  of 
Coif  IS  to  foster  a  spirit  of  careful  study  and  to  mark  in  a  suitable  manner  those 
who  have  attained  a  high  level  of  scholarship.  Election  to  the  society  is  based  on 
scholarship  and  charaaer.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  a  student  must  be  in  the 
upper  ten  per  cent  of  his  graduating  class  and  be  eligible  for  graduation  with 
Honors. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  LAW  REVIEW 

The  University  of  Florida  Latv  Review  is  published  quarterly  by  the  student 
Editorial  Board  assisted  by  the  Faculty  Advisors.  Approximately  half  of  the  publica- 
tion is  written  by  the  students,  and  the  remainder,  written  by  specialists  in  various 
fields,  is  selected  and  edited  by  the  Editorial  Board.  Emphasis  as  to  subject-matter  is 
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on  Florida  and  federal  law.  The  work  furnishes  intensive  training  in  research, 
organization,  analysis  and  style.  Members  of  the  Editorial  Board  are  eleaed  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship  and  past  performance  of  law  review  work.  After  the  freshman 
year,  credit  can  be  obtained  for  work  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  Advisors. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  John  Marshall  Bar  Association  is  the  student  bar  association  aflfiliated  with 
The  Florida  Bar  and  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body.  It  arranges  for  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Bar  to  address  the  law  students,  and  has  committees  which 
advise  with  the  faculty  on  matters  of  common  interest  such  as  curriculum  and  pre- 
law study. 

Delta  Theta  Phi,  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  and  Phi  Delta  Phi,  national  legal  fraterni- 
ties, and  Phi  Delta  Delta,  national  legal  sorority,  have  aaive  chapters  at  the  College. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

American  Jurisprudence  Awards. — The  publishers  of  American  Jurisprudence 
award  a  bound  volume  of  an  appropriate  title  from  American  Jurisprudence  to 
the  student  making  the  highest  grade  in  each  class  in  the  following  courses:  Busi- 
ness Organizations,  Commercial  Transactions  I,  Commercial  Transaaions  II,  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  Contrarts  II,  Creditors'  Rights,  Estates  and  Trusts  I,  Evidence,  Fiduci- 
ary Administration  I,  Insurance,  Introduction  to  Equity,  Introduction  to  Property, 
Introduction  to  Public  Law,  Labor  Law,  Mortgages,  Municipal  Corporations,  Plead- 
ing and  Jurisdiction,  Private  Corporations,  Public  Utilities,  State  and  Local  Taxa- 
tion, United  States  and  Florida  Constitutional  Law. 

Appellate  Moot  Court  Prizes. — The  firm  of  Nichols,  Gaither,  Green  Prates  & 
Beckham  of  Miami  provides  the  sum  of  $150  annually  to  be  distributed  as  prizes  for 
students  of  this  College  who  show  the  greatest  aptitude  in  the  appellate  moot  court 
program  of  the  College. 

Barnett  National  Bank  of  Jacksonville  Will  Drafting  Contest. — The  Barnett 
National  Bank  of  Jacksonville  sponsors  a  will  drafting  contest  open  to  advanced 
law  students.  Prizes  of  $150,  $100,  and  $50,  respectively,  are  offered  for  the  three 
best  wills  submitted  in  the  contest. 

Gertrude  Brick  Law  Review  Apprentice  Prize. — Alumnus  Albert  Brick,  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  has  established  a  trust  fund  providing  a  prize  of  $25  to  the 
University  of  Florida  Law  Review  apprentice  doing  the  best  work  in  each  of  the 
regular  semesters. 

Bureau  of  National  Affairs  Award. — A  prize  of  one  year's  subscription  to  Law 
Week  is  offered  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  to  the  graduating  stu- 
dent with  a  satisfactory  law  school  record  who  makes  the  most  significant  scholastic 
progress  in  his  senior  year. 

The  Harrison  Company  First  Year  Award. — The  Harrison  Company  annually 
awards  Adkins,  Florida  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  to  the  student  making  the 
highest  average  in  his  first  twenty-nine  hours  of  law. 

The  Harrison  Company  Senior  Award. — The  Harrison  Company  annually 
awards  Adkins,  Florida  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  to  the  senior  law  student  doing 
all  his  work  in  this  law  school  who  makes  the  highest  record  during  his  law  course. 
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Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation  Award. — The  Lawyers  Title  Insurance 
Corporation  awards  a  $50  cash  prize  to  the  student  in  each  February  (or  January) 
and  June  graduating  class  who  has  taken  the  following  seven  courses  in  the  field 
of  Real  Property  Law  and  who  has  the  highest  average  in  them:  Introduaion  to 
Property,  Estates  and  Trusts  I,  Acquisition  of  Real  Property,  Fiduciary  Administra- 
tion I,  Future  Interests,  Abstracts  and  Mortgages.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  in  the  average 
in  the  above  courses,  the  courses  of  Estates  and  Trusts  II,  Estates  Planning  and 
Fiduciary  Administration  II  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
highest  average. 

Lopez  Law  Review  Contributor  Award. — Alumnus  Aquilino  Lopez,  Jr.,  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Florida,  provides  an  award 
of  $50  each  year  to  the  outstanding  contributor  to  University  of  Florida  Law  Re- 
view, based  on  work  done  otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board. 

Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Prize. — The  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors and  Publishers  each  year  awards  cash  prizes  to  students  at  this  law  school  sub- 
mitting the  best  essays  on  the  subjert  of  copyright  law. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta  Award. — The  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  Chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Delta 
Law  Fraternity  annually  recognizes  the  senior  law  student  or  recent  law  graduate 
who  during  his  stay  at  the  law  school  has  been  most  outstanding  in  service  and 
leadership  in  law  school  activities.  The  award,  known  as  The  J.  Hillis  Miller  Me- 
morial Award,  consists  of  a  certificate  given  to  the  winner  and  the  inscription  of  his 
name  on  an  appropriate  plaque. 

Phi  Delta  Phi  Award. — Cockrell  Inn  of  Phi  Delta  Phi  International  Legal 
Fraternity  annually  recognizes  the  student  who  makes  the  highest  average  in  his 
first  two  semesters  at  law  school  by  inscribing  his  name  on  a  scholarship  plaque. 

Redfearn  Prize. — The  Honorable  D.  H.  Redfearn  of  Miami  has  offered  a  prize 
of  $50  for  the  best  essay  by  a  law  student  on  some  topic  of  legal  reform. 

CHANGES  OF  RULES  —  OFFICIAL  NOTICES 

The  privilege  is  reserved  to  modify,  amend  or  revoke  any  rules  or  regulations 
set  forth  herein  upon  due  notice  posted  upon  the  official  bulletin  board  of  the 
College  of  Law. 

All  students  are  held  responsible  for  knowledge  of  all  matters  posted  on  the 
official  bulletin  board. 

ATTENDANCE  —  RULES  OF  DISCIPLINE 

Satisfactory  law  study  cannot  be  done  without  regular  class  attendance.  When 
a  student  has  been  absent  from  a  course  twice  as  many  class  hours  as  the  number 
of  credit  hours  assigned  to  the  course,  an  absence  warning  notice  will  be  sent  to  the 
student.  A  student  will  be  dropped  from  a  course  with  a  failing  grade  after  two 
unexcuscd  additional  absences  following  such  a  warning  notice. 

AH  students  arc  admitted  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  University  of  Florida  re- 
lating to  discipline  and  any  amendments  thereof. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  for  other  than  beginning  students  are  set  forth  in  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar.  Registration  dates  for  beginning  students  will  be  established  in 
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accordance  with  the  procedure  set  forth  under  the  heading  Introductory  Program 
for  Beginning  Students.  Dates  for  summer  session  registration  are  listed  in  the 
Summer  Session  Bulletin.  Students  are  responsible  for  registering  on  these  specified 
dates.  Late  registration  fees  will  be  charged  for  students  registering  any  time  after 
the  specified  registration  period. 

All  students  must  adhere  to  the  registration  procedure  as  announced  by  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar.  This  includes  not  only  filing  the  prescribed  forms  at  the 
designated  places,  but  also  payment  of  all  fees. 

Change  of  Registration. — A  student  is  not  permitted  to  drop  a  course,  add  a 
course,  exchange  one  course  for  another,  or  change  sections  in  the  same  course  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  presentation  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  cards  authorizing  the  change.  An  instructor  will  not  admit  a  student  to  or  drop 
him  from  any  class  except  after  notification  on  the  proper  form  from  the  Registrar's 
Office.  No  student  will  receive  credit  for  any  course  for  which  he  is  not  properly 
registered.  Dates  within  which  courses  may  be  dropped  or  added  are  set  forth  in  the 
University  Calendar.  No  changes  can  be  made  after  these  dates  except  by  permission 
of  the  University  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Petitions  after  formal  petition. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Load. — The  minimum  load  during  the  first  four 
semesters  is  as  prescribed  under  the  heading  Curriculum  and  Grades.  No  fifth  or 
sixth  semester  student  may  register  for  less  than  12  credits  without  permission  from 
the  Dean.  No  student  may  register  in  any  semester  for  more  than  16  credits  with- 
out permission  from  the  Dean. 

Repeating  Courses. — A  student  who  has  passed  a  course  cannot  repeat  it.  A 
student  who  has  failed  a  course  cannot  repeat  it,  except  that  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  Dean,  in  his  discretion,  may  permit  repetition  of  a  failed  course. 

CURRICULUM  AND  GRADES 

Program  of  Study. — The  program  of  study  contemplates  six  regular  semesters 
of  work  beginning  in  the  Fall  semester  of  the  academic  year,  although  efforts  are 
made  to  adjust  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  entering  in  the  Spring 
semester  and  those  attending  the  Summer  sessions. 

For  students  entering  in  September,  1953,  and  thereafter,  the  following  pro- 
gram of  study  is  prescribed: 

FIRST  YEAR 

Virst  Semester                           Credits  Second  Semester                       Credits 

LW.  401— Contracts   I    3  LW.  402— Contracts    II    _ 2 

LW.  403— Criminal   Law   I   2  LW.  404— Criminal  Law  II  ....„ _.  2 

LW.  405 — Introduction  to  Equity  _..     2  LW.  406 — Introduction  to  Public  Law  _  3 

LW.  407 — Introduction  to  Judicial  LW.  408 — Introduction  to  Legal 

Administration   _ 2  Research   &  Writing   2 

LW.  409— Introduction  to   Property  3  LW.   410— Estates  &  Trusts  I 3 

LW.   411— Torts  I  - 2  LW.  412— Torts  II  3 

14  15 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

LW.   501 — Commercial  Transactions  1  ...      3  LW.  502 — Commercial  Transactions  U  _  2 

LW.   503 — Business    Organizations    _..._ 3  LW.  504 — Private    Corporations 3 

LW.   505— State  and  Local  Taxation  2  LW.  506— Estate  &  Gift  Taxation   2 

LW.   507— Pleading  &  Jurisdiction  4  LW.  508— Evidence    _  4 

LW.   509 — Acquisition   of  Real   Property      3  LW.  510 — Fiduciary  Administration  I  „.  2 

~15  13 
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THIRD  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

LW.  605— Income  Taxation  2  LVV.  606— United  States  &  Florida 

LW.  607— Pre-Trial   and   Trial  Constitutional    Laws    _  3 

Procedure  2  LW.   608 — Conflict  of  Laws  —  3 

LW.  609— Future   Interests   3  LW.  612— Legal    Ethics   _ - _  1 

Electives    - 7  Electives    - 7 

Electives. — LW.  690.,  Law  Review,  may  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
second  year  and  thereafter. 

Eleaives  in  the  500  number  group  may  be  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
second  year  or  thereafter;  other  electives  are  limited  to  third  year  students. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  Dean  may  authorize  deviations  from  the  prescribed  pro- 
gram of  study. 

Prerequisites  for  particular  courses  may  be  prescribed  and  the  privilege  is  re- 
served by  each  member  of  the  faculty  to  limit  the  number  and  to  prescribe  special 
qualifications  for  students  in  his  courses  and  seminars. 

The  privilege  is  reserved  to  cancel  any  course  or  seminar  when  the  registration 
for  it  does  not  warrant  its  being  given  in  a  particular  semester. 

Examinations. — In  first  semester  courses  mid-semester  examinations  are  given 
for  the  primary  purjxjse  of  acquainting  students  with  law  school  examinations. 
Examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester  in  most  courses;  in  seminars  and 
other  advanced  courses  individual  written  work  may  be  required  in  lieu  of  an  exam- 
ination. 

Grading  Scale. — Grades  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester  in  all  work.  Stu- 
dents' work  is  graded  according  to  the  following  scale:  A — excellent;  B — good;  C — 
satisfaaory;  D — poor;  and  E — failure.  No  numerical  grades  are  given.  Grades  of  I 
(Incomplete)  and  X  (Absent  from  examination)  are  temporary  grades,  which  must 
be  changed  to  passing  grades  within  the  dates  set  in  the  Universit}'  Calendar  or  be 
treated  as  grades  of  E  in  considering  a  sudent's  record  for  graduation  or  in  calcu- 
lating averages.  The  grade  of  Ew  is  given  when  a  student  is  dropped  for  non-attend- 
ance or  unsatisfaaory  work. 

Determination  of  Honor  Point  Average. — The  honor  point  average  is  de- 
termined by  computing  the  ratio  of  honor  points  to  semester  hours  of  work  at- 
tempted. The  student  receives  honor  points  according  to  the  following  scale:  A 
equals  4  honor  points  per  semester  hour;  B  equals  3  honor  points  per  semester 
hour;  C  equals  2  honor  points  per  semester  hour;  D  equals  1  honor  point  p>er  se- 
mester hour;  E  (failure),  or  Ew  (dropped  for  non-attendance  or  unsatisfaaory 
work),  or  I  (incomplete)  or  X  (absent  from  examination)  equals  0  honor  point 
per  semester  hour. 

Probation  and  Exclusion  Rules. — University  regulations  provide  that  a  student 
who  fails  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  his  work  in  any  term  or  semester,  will  be  sus- 
pended one  semester  for  poor  scholarship  and  will  not  be  readmitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity until  the  lapse  of  one  semester,  except  upon  the  approval  of  a  formal  petition 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Petitions,  and  that  a  student  who  has  been 
dropped  once  and  in  any  subsequent  period  of  attendance  fails  fifty  per  cent  or  more 
of  his  work,  shall  be  suspended  for  poor  scholarship  and  not  be  eligible  for  re-ad- 
mission. 
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Students  in  the  College  of  Law  are  subject  to  the  University  probation  and  ex- 
clusion rules.  In  addition  to  these  rules,  the  following  probation  and  exclusion  rules 
are  applicable  to  all  students  attending  the  College  of  Law: 

A  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  1.8  honor  point  average  for  all  work  at- 
tempted in  any  semester  will  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  next  semester  in  which 
he  is  in  attendance.  A  student  on  probation  will  be  excluded  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
mester unless  he  maintains  a  2.0  honor  point  average  in  all  work  attempted  in  that 
semester,  or  has  a  2.0  cumulative  honor  point  average  in  the  total  of  all  work  at- 
tempted in  the  College.  A  student  excluded  under  this  rule  will  not  be  readmitted 
except  by  special  action  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law. 

Grades  of  I  and  X  will  be  considered  as  grades  of  E  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  honor  point  average  under  this  provision  until  such  time  as  they  are 
changed  to  passing  grades,  at  which  time  the  honor  point  average  will  be  recom- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  permanent  grades  and  the  student  restored  to  good  stand- 
ing, continued  on  probation,  or  immediately  excluded  as  the  application  of  the  fore- 
going provision  may  require. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  provision  a  semester  means  either  ( 1 )  the  regular  fall 
semester;  (2)  the  regular  spring  semester;  or  (3)  if  summer  session  is  attended, 
such  session  and  the  following  regular  semester  attended,  as  a  unit. 
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The  College  of  Medicine 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  scientific  aspeas  of  medicine  is  the  aim  of  the  College 
of  Medicine.  The  establishment  of  the  College  offers  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  the  varied  resources  of  the  University  to  be  applied 
not  only  to  the  training  of  physicians,  but  to  basic  scientists  and  other  personnel. 
The  educational  program  is  planned  for  the  training  of  students  in  the  most 
modern  practice  in  patient  care,  but  with  stress  on  research  and  teaching  in  all 
fields  related  to  realth. 

Physical  Plant 

The  various  units  of  the  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center  have  been  designed 
to  function  as  an  integrated  whole.  The  site  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  rest  of 
the  campus  for  smdents'  convenience,  but  on  a  highway  for  the  ready  transporta- 
tion of  patients.  In  this  fashion  the  problems  of  traffic,  parking,  growth,  and 
addition  of  other  units — such  as  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  research — could  be 
anticipated  in  preliminary  planning. 

The  Medical  Sciences  Building,  housing  the  classrooms,  teaching  and  research 
laboratories,  and  special  supporting  facilities,  was  completed  and  the  first  classes 
enrolled  in  September,  1956.  Planned  to  apply  the  most  modern  methods  to 
medical  education,  the  flexible  design  will  permit  the  curriculum  to  evolve  grad- 
ually with  experience  and  the  development  of  new  knowledge.  Classrooms  and 
laboratories  will  accommodate  teaching  in  small  groups  of  16  or  a  multiple  of  this 
unit.  The  major  teaching  laboratories  may  be  used  for  simultaneous  instruction 
of  the  whole  class  or  may  be  adapted  to  different  uses  by  single  groups. 

The  entire  physical  plant  has  been  designed  with  the  needs  of  the  medical 
student  in  mind.  The  practice  of  medicine  requires  a  never  ending  process  of 
self-education.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  pattern  of  reasoning  and  study  each 
student,  from  the  day  he  enters  the  College  of  Medicine,  is  provided  with  a  unique 
smdy  cubicle  or  "thinking  office."  Here  he  can  collect  observations  and  other  data, 
critically  evaluate  them  and  intelligently  use  his  conclusions  in  planning  individually 
a  program  of  care  for  each  patient  he  sees. 

The  Teaching  Hospital,  opening  in  the  Fall  of  1958,  conneas  with  each  of 
the  seven  floors  of  the  Medical  Sciences  Building;  the  funaions  in  the  hospital 
have  been  related  floor  by  floor  with  the  present  building.  Facilities  for  patient 
care,  also  designed  wih  the  needs  of  the  smdent  in  mind,  reproduce  the  conditions 
under  which  patients  are  cared  for  in  the  local  community.  The  elements  of  the 
hospital,  home,  and  office  found  in  these  units  will  enable  the  student  to  learn  to 
care  for  patients  in  all  of  these  situations.  The  role  of  the  family  in  the  continuing 
care  of  illness,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  physician  for  teaching  its  members,  as 
well  as  the  patient,  techniques  of  special  care  and  understanding  of  the  medical 
problem  can  be  repeatedly  reinforced  for  the  student. 

The  ambulant  care  facility,  a  new  concept  in  patient  treatment,  provides  a 
separate  wing  of  the  hospital,  closely  related  to  the  outpatient  clinic.  Particular 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  areas  for  the  rehabilitation  of  acute  and  chronically 
ill  patients. 
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Fac/diy 

The  faculty  has  been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  teaching  ability  and  research 
potential.  The  individual  members  have  been  selected  to  bring  together  a  young 
and  enthusiastic  faculty  with  widely  varied  backgrounds  and  interests.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  breadth  of  academic  training  with  emphasis  on 
the  type  of  liberal  arts  education. 

In  order  to  encourage  close  student-faculty  contacts,  laboratory  experiments 
have  been  planned  for  the  student  to  work  individually  or  in  small  groups  of  two 
or  four.  Within  each  course  a  high  ratio  of  full  time  faculty  to  students  has  been 
maintained.  To  encourage  informal  contacts  and  discussions  each  student  is  assigned 
to  a  faculty  member  as  a  tutor  or  advisor.  The  physical  plant  in  such  areas  as  the 
general  and  departmental  libraries,  conference  and  seminar  rooms,  and  student  areas 
has  been  planned  to  encourage  these  contaas. 

Florida  State  Scholarships. 

Ten  scholarships  are  available  annually  to  Florida  citizens  who  have  been 
admitted  to  a  college  of  medicine.  Each  scholarship  is  for  $1,000  a  year  and  may 
be  renewed.  Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  performance  and  financial 
need.  Application  forms  may  be  secured  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Post 
Office  Box  210,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  keen  powers  of  observation,  support 
critical  evaluation  of  data,  promote  independent  logical  thinking  and  encourage 
warm  attitudes  toward  people.  The  student  will  use  these  attributes  for  the  rest 
of  his  professional  life  and  will  continue  to  build  upon  his  basic  knowledge 
regardless  of  the  field  of  medicine  which  he  ultimately  chooses  for  his  career. 
Teaching  is  directed  toward  an  understanding  of  concepts,  principles  and  methods 
rather  than  toward  an  accumulation  of  faas.  Courses  have  been  related  to  each 
other  and  the  content  of  individual  courses  has  been  arranged  insofar  as  possible 
from  an  interdisciplinary  approach.  Correlation  has  been  planned  from  the  begin- 
ning so  that  students  will  tend  to  think  of  both  basic  medical  and  clinical  dis- 
ciplines as  different  facets  of  medicine  as  a  whole. 

The  curriculum  is  arranged  so  that  students  interested  in  a  career  in  medical 
teaching  and  research  may  elect  to  work  toward  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  Medical  Sciences.  Education  in  the  basic  medical  sciences  is  planned  from  an 
interdisciplinary  point  of  view  but  with  a  major  in  the  fields  of  anatomy,  bio- 
chemistry, microbiology  or  physiology.  The  minor  may  be  elected  in  any  scientific 
discipline  approved  for  graduate  study  in  the  University  outside  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  or  in  another  of  the  basic  medical  sciences  including  pharmacology 
and  pathology. 

Students 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  an  art  which  applies  scientific  tools  and  methods 
to  the  study  of  an  individual  patient.  This  close  interpersonal  relationshp  is  highly 
confidential  and  requires  one  individual  to  place  great  trust  in  another.  The 
student  must  have  personal  qualities  of  a  high  order — character,  integrity,  intel- 
lectual honesty,  responsibility,  maturity,  initiative  and  aptitude.  In  addition  to 
these    personal   charaaeristics,   he   must   have   demonstrated   superior    intellectual 
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achievement.  The  quality  of  the  academic  background  and  the  proved  willingness 
to  approach  his  maximum  potential  performance  will  be  weighed  along  with  extra 
curricular  activities  and  other  interests.  A  genuine  interest  in  human  welfare  is 
important. 

Continuing  Education 

The  College  of  Medicine  will  be  responsible  academically  for  the  post- 
graduate training  program  of  the  Teaching  Hospital.  The  internship  and  residency 
programs  will  be  supervised  by  the  faculty. 

The  physical  plant  provides  space  both  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  and 
Teaching  Hospital  for  continuing  education  of  alumni  of  the  University  as  well 
as  practicing  physicians.  A  senior  faculty  member  has  postgraduate  education  as 
his  primary  educational  responsibility.  Physicians  may  attend  teaching  exercises 
on  an  informal  basis  at  any  time  and  are  welcome  to  use  the  Library,  special  post- 
graduate rooms  or  other  facilities.  Organized  postgraduate  courses  are  planned  for 
the  special  leaure  and  conference  rooms  and  auditorium  at  Gainesville  and  may 
be  continued  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  This  postgraduate  program  has  been  in 
operation  as  a  funaion  of  the  University  for  many  years  in  conjunction  with  the 
Florida  Medical  Association  and  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Health. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

A  well-rounded  liberal  education  is  an  essential  background  for  the  study 
of  medicine.  The  impact  of  disease  on  the  family  and  the  planning  for  optimum 
adjustment  of  the  patient  in  the  community  requires  the  physician  to  have  a 
broad  cultural  background.  Knowledge  of  social  and  behavorial  factors  as  well  as 
technical  training  in  professional  skills  are  necessary.  Concentration  on  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  in  the  preprofessional  curriculum  is  not  necessary,  though 
a  minimum  number  of  science  courses  is  required  for  admission.  It  is  preferable 
that  the  student  blend  courses  in  many  of  the  arts  and  humanities  with  the  minimal 
core  of  the  sciences. 

Efficient  methods  of  study  and  efTeaive  powers  of  reasoning  are  essential. 
It  is  more  important  for  the  student  to  have  knowledge  of  and  working  familiarity 
with  basic  concepts  and  theories  than  to  have  developed  manual  proficiency  in 
scientific  techniques.  The  rapid  rate  of  scientific  medical  progress  requires  that  the 
student  show  steady  growth  intelleaually  and  personally  throughout  his  period  of 
preprofessional  training  since  continued  growth  will  be  expected  in  his  professional 
years.  To  achieve  these  ends  the  student  should  selea  courses  and  aaivities  to 
develop  his  own  intellectual  maturity  and  judgment.  The  seleaion  should  be 
planned  in  cooperation  with  the  sudent's  preprofessional  advisor  at  his  own  par- 
ticular college.  Advice  to  the  prospective  student  or  his  counsellor  will  be  gladly 
given  by  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Students  intending  to  apply  for  admission  should  complete  the  requirements 
for  a  bachelor's  degree.  A  limited  number  of  exceptional  students  upon  whom 
the  degree  may  not  have  been  conferred  by  the  time  of  entrance  into  medical  school 
may  be  considered  for  admission  at  the  end  of  their  third  year  in  college. 

Applicants  over  the  age  of  30  rarely  will  be  considered.  No  applications  from 
persons  over  35  will  be  accepted.  The  College  admits  both  men  and  women.  A 
limited  number  of  out-of-state  students  of  proved  superior  ability  will  be  admitted. 
The  number  may  vary  from  year  to  year  but  will  follow  the  proportion  of  non- 
resident students  in  the  University. 
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Students  who  have  failed  academically  or  are  ineligible  to  continue  in  a 
medical  or  other  professional  school  will  not  be  admitted.  No  transfer  students 
will  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  in  work  leading  to  the  M.D.  degree. 

Graduate  students  in  the  basic  medical  sciences  apply  through  the  Graduate 
School.  All  requirements  of  the  University,  including  scores  on  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination,  must  be  met. 

Specific  Courses 

The  requirements  for  basic  scientific  knowledge  are  intended  to  give  the 
student  working  familiarity  with  basic  concepts  and  theories  rather  than  manual 
proficiency  in  techniques.  The  quality  of  the  courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  and  the  performance  of  the  student  in  them  will  be 
weighed  more  heavily  than  the  total  number  of  science  courses  taken.  Unless 
specified  to  complete  the  requirement  for  a  degree  in  his  own  college,  courses 
which  will  be  repated  in  the  medical  curriculum  in  more  exhaustive  fashion  should 
not  be  selected.  The  number  of  hours  and  the  content  of  courses  in  the  preprofes- 
sional  curriculum  will  vary  from  one  college  to  another  but  in  general  the  minimum 
required  material  will  be  covered  in  courses  which  total  the  following  number  of 
hours.    Laboratory  work  must  be  included  in  each  of  these  disciplines. 

Biology,  8  semester  hours.  Medicine  is  essentially  a  study  of  human  biology 
and  is  concerned  with  abnormalities  and  disease  in  a  single  species.  Concepts  such 
as  the  inherent  variability  of  all  living  things,  including  man,  and  their  adaptability 
to  physical  and  biological  factors  in  the  environment  form  a  basic  background  for 
the  study  of  medicine.  Certain  natural  laws  govern  biologic  phenomena  and  these 
can  be  derived  by  scientific  criteria.  Therefore,  the  study  of  groups  of  individuals 
is  essential  so  that  variation  between  individuals  is  taken  into  account.  The 
"normal"  state  then  is  not  a  fixed  point  but  covers  a  range.  Variability  finds  ex- 
pression in  genetic  laws  of  transmission  of  inheritable  characteristics  and  in  de- 
velopmental abnormalities  of  embryonic  life.  The  principle  of  probability  in  dis- 
tribution of  individuals  within  a  variable  group  is  taught  in  mathematics  through 
statistical  techniques.    These  biologic  concepts  are  also  taught  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  minimal  requirement  of  general  biology  and  laboratory  may  be  sufficient 
if  adequate  skill  in  techniques  of  disseaion  and  use  of  the  microscope  are  attained 
and  if  the  work  is  properly  supplemented  by  study  in  related  fields.  Courses  in 
comparative  anatomy,  embryology  and  genetics  illustrate  additional  important 
principles  and  help  to  round  out  the  student's  background. 

Chemistry,  16  semester  hours.  The  study  of  inorganic  chemistry  should  cover 
the  properties  of  elements  in  relation  to  their  atomic  structure  and  molecular 
arrangement  and  the  effect  of  physical  properties  of  chemical  compounds  on  dy- 
namic quilibrium.  A  year  of  organic  chemistry  is  required  and  should  cover  the 
organization  of  elements  into  chemical  groups  or  compounds  which  are  frequently 
involved  in  biologic  reactions. 

Qualitative  analysis  demonstrates  a  technique  for  the  solution  of  a  problem 
by  systematic,  logical,  step-by-step  determination  of  the  component  parts  of  an 
unknown  compound.  Similar  methods  of  reasoning  are  taught  in  mathematical 
subjects,  such  as  algebra.  Quantitative  techniques  are  used  in  medicine  but  the 
basic  principle  concerned  is  the  recognition  of  inherent  error  which  must  be 
estimated  and  evaluated  in  every  human  endeavor.  This  concept  is  taught  in  other 
physical  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  biological  and  behavioral  sciences. 
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Courses  which  cover  the  elements  of  physical  chemistry  and  include  material 
on  solutions,  colloids,  gases,  thermodynamics,  equilibrium,  kmetics  and  pH  help 
to  round  out  the  student's  basic  information. 

Physics,  8  semester  hours.  The  concept  of  mechanics  as  the  aaion  of  forces 
through  levers  and  the  performance  of  work  in  the  exchange  of  forms  of  energy 
should  be  understood.  The  range  of  elearomagnetic  radiations  from  mfra-red 
through  visible  light  to  x-rays  and  waves  of  other  length  should  be  correlated 
with  heat,  sound  and  optics.  The  basic  principles  of  the  generation,  conduaion 
and  measurement  of  elearical  forces  should  be  understood. 

Other  courses  apply  the  same  habits  of  quantitative  scientific  thought  to  the 
understanding  of  physical  phenomena  in  the  environment.  Familiarity  with  the 
use  of  the  slide  rule  and  calculator  simplifies  mathematical  tasks  and  helps  in  the 
application  of  statisical  principles. 

Elective  Courses 

The  remainder  of  the  college  work  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  hu- 
manities and  social,  biological  and  behavioral  sciences.  The  student  should  selea 
subjects  which  intelleaually  stimulate  him,  challenge  him  to  a  maximum  perform- 
ance and  contribute  to  his  development  as  a  well-rounded  balanced  individual. 
The  courses  may  aim  toward  a  thorough  study  of  a  single  area  with  a  general 
background  in  many  areas  or  may  group  in  several  related  areas  in  the  sciences  or 
humanities.  The  discriminate  selection  by  the  student  of  elective  courses  which 
not  only  increase  his  store  of  knowledge  but  form  attitudes  basic  to  a  professional 
career  will  help  him  to  adjust  to  society  for  the  praaice  of  his  art. 

Knowledge  of  basic  concepts  and  development  of  useful  skills  in  the  follow- 
ing arts  will  place  the  student  at  ease  in  a  professional  school. 

Intellectual  Habits.  Discipline  in  study  is  essential.  Efficient  skill  in  accurate, 
rapid,  interpretative  reading  should  be  mastered.  Methods  of  observations  and 
collection  of  data,  evaluation,  deduaion  and  interpretation  of  findings  are  taught 
in  psychology,  physics  and  other  sciences.  The  analysis  and  organization  of  a  set 
of  observations  into  its  simple  components  and  the  synthesis  of  many  fragments 
of  data  into  a  working  hypothesis  on  which  a  plan  of  action  can  be  based  is  taught 
in  many  courses.  The  student  should  keep  these  objeaives  in  mind  throughout  his 
preprofessional  training. 

Communication.  A  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  spoken  and  written 
language  should  be  developed  accurately  to  extract  a  story,  systematically  to  record 
the  facts  for  the  use  of  others,  and  precisely  to  transmit  instruaions.  These  tech- 
niques are  taught  in  courses  m  English  literature  and  composition.  The  study  of 
foreign  languages  also  illustrates  the  exaa  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  use  of 
subtle  differences  in  shading.  G)mmunication  through  symbols  is  taught  in  chem- 
istry, physics  and  mathematics.  Proficiency  in  typing  increases  the  speed  and  ac- 
curacy of  communication  and  will  aid  the  student  in  his  professional  work. 

Understanding  of  People.  Medicine  deals  with  individuals  who  react  to  their 
physical,  social  and  cultural  environment.  Each  person  is  endowed  with  both 
physical  and  mental  and  emotional  components.  The  inherent  complement  of  these 
faaors  in  the  individual  can  be  measured  by  appropriate  techniques.  Funaional 
derangements  induced  by  the  interplay  of  physical  and  emotional  faaors  in  the 
individual   or   by   external   influence   from   the   environment   can   be  detected   by 
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subtle  methods.  Individuals  are  rarely  isolated  in  society  but  react  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  family  or  other  social  group.  The  study  of  social  forces  which  may  affect 
a  person  is  taught  in  history,  literature,  economics,  sociology  and  law.  The  study 
of  emotional  factors  is  taught  in  philosophy,  religion,  psychology  and  the  fine  arts. 

Additional  Requirements 

1.  An  acceptable  score  on  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test.  The  appli- 
cant should  have  taken  the  test  by  the  spring  preceding  the  submission  of  his 
application. 

2.  A  personal  interview  after  preliminary  screening  and  before  final  accept- 
ance. The  time  and  place  of  the  interview  will  be  arranged  by  the  College  with 
the  applicant. 

3.  Each  application  must  be  accompanied  with  a  fee  of  $10.00  which  is 
not  refundable. 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  The  applicant  must  furnish  all  information  requested  by  him 
and  arrange  to  submit  academic  credentials.  Detailed  instruction  will  be  sent 
with  the  forms.    Residency  status  is  determined  by  the  Registrar. 

After  a  review  of  these  and  other  data,  including  letters  of  recommendation 
from  preprofessional  counsellors  or  teachers,  certain  applicants  will  be  selected 
by  the  College  for  interview.  An  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  wife 
of  a  married  student  at  the  time  of  interview  or  later  is  welcomed  by  the  College. 
It  is  anticipated  that  some  applicants  will  be  tentatively  accepted  by  the  Medical 
Selection  Committee  while  still  pursuing  college  work  which  will  complete  their 
requirements  for  admission.  Each  tentative  selection  will  be  final  if  the  student 
satisfaaorily  completes  his  program.  The  Registrar  will  notify  the  student  of 
his  final  acceptance  and  the  date  for  payment  of  a  deposit. 

Dates  of  Application.  Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  class  entering 
in  the  fall  of  1959  after  July  1,  1958.  Applications  should  be  complete  by 
October,  1958;  later  applications  may  be  considered  until  the  class  has  been  filled. 

Acceptance  Procedure.  The  following  standard  acceptance  procedures  have 
been  approved  by  the  member  institutions  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges. 

1.  No  place  in  the  freshman  class  shall  be  offered  to  an  applicant  more  than 
one  year  before  the  actual  start  of  instruction  for  that  class. 

2.  Following  the  receipt  of  an  offer  of  a  place  in  the  freshman  class,  a 
student  shall  be  allowed  at  least  two  weeks  in  which  to  make  a  written 
reply  to  the  medical  school. 

3.  Prior  to  January  15,  this  written  reply  may  be  either  a  declaration  of 
intent  or  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  place  offered.  When  the  applicant 
has  declared  his  continued  interest  within  the  two-week  period,  the 
Medical  school  agrees  to  hold  a  place  for  him  until  January  15,  unless 
he  indicates  that  he  has  been  accepted  elsewhere  and  withdraws  his  ap- 
plication. He  may,  of  course,  and  often  will,  enter  into  formal  arrange- 
ments with  the  one  medical  school  of  his  choice  before  January  15. 
Because  of  the  wide  variation  in  the  acceptance  dates  of  different  medical 
schools,   some  students   will  wish   to   change  their  minds   after  filing  a 
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declaration  of  intent  and  it  is  understood  that  nothing  unethical  is  implied 
when  a  student  does  so  change  his  mind.  In  such  an  event,  the  student 
is  obligated  to  send  prompt  written  notification  to  every  school  holding 
a  place  for  him. 

4.  The  payment  of  a  nonrefundable  deposit  shall  not  be  required  of  any 
applicant  prior  to  January  15. 

5.  When  a  student  files  a  declaration  of  intent,  a  refundable  deposit — not 
to  exceed  $100 — may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  schsol  granting 
the  acceptance.  Such  deposits  will  be  refunded  without  question  upon 
request  made  prior  to  January  15. 

6.  The  deposit,  when  required  to  hold  a  place  in  the  freshman  class  after 
January  15,  shall  not  exceed  $100. 

7.  By  January  15  each  applicant  for  whom  a  place  in  the  entering  class  is 
being  held  must  either  accept  the  ofiFer  formally  and  pay  any  required 
nonrefundable  deposit  or  withdraw  his  application. 

8.  Following  January  15,  an  applicant  offered  a  place  in  a  freshman  class 
must  either  formally  accept  or  refuse  the  place,  but  he  shall  have  at  least 
two  weeks  in  which  to  decide.  Deposits  made  after  January  15  shall  be 
nonrefundable. 

9.  To  assist  the  medical  schools,  the  AAMC  office  will  compile  a  list  of  the 
students  who  have  formally  accepted  a  place  in  the  freshman  class.  This 
last  will  be  distributed  about  February  1  and  will  be  kept  current  by 
frequent  revisions. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  DEGREE,  DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 

The  curriculum  which   follows  is  tentative  and  represents  the  present  stage 
in  its  evolution. 

FIRST  YEAR 
Tirst  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

MED  511— Biochemistry     _ 8  MED  522— Human    Physiology    8 

MED   501— Gross    Anatomy    5  MED  502— Gross   Anatomy    _ 5 

MED   503 — Microscopic   Anatomy   4  MED  504 — Neuroanatomy    _ __     4 

MED  531 — Introduction   to  Medicine 2  MED  532 — Introduction  to  Medicine 2 

19  19 

SECOND  YEAR 
First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

MED   551— Microbiology     _ 8  MED   560— Pharmacology     6 

MED   561— General   Pathology  _ 7  MED   562 — Systemic   Pathology 4 

MED   533  —  Introduction   to  Medicine 4  MED   570 — Experimental    Medicine    5 

—  MED   534 — Introduction    to    Clinical 

19  Methods 6 

21 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Semester                   Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

MED   581— Basic  Clinical  Clerkship  10  MED  584— General   Outpatient 

MED   593 — Introduction   to  Ambulant  Clerkship    _ 18 

Medicine    „ 10  One  Approved  Elective  4 

MED   567— Tlicrapeutics     _ 2  — 

—  22 
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TOIJKTH  YEAR 

Courses  taken  in  rotation  to  balance  ward  loads. 

First  Semester                   Credits                                     Second  Semester  Credits 

MED   585— Special  Ward  Clerkship 18  MED   586— Special  Ward  Clerkship  _   10 

Medical  MED   587 — Preceptorship 6 

Obstetrical  Two  approved  electives     _.     6 

Pediatric  — 

Psychiitric  22 


Surgical 
Two  Approved  Electives 


22 


Grades.  Students  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  graduate  students  in  a  pro- 
gram of  professional  education.  They  are  considered  to  be  mature  adults  preparing 
for  a  career  requiring  excellence  in  scholastic  endeavors  as  well  as  high  moral 
integrity,  sound  judgment,  intellectual  curiosity  and  other  qualities  a  physician 
needs  to  practice  competently. 

Being  a  highly  select  group,  standards  and  evaluations  are  different  than 
grading  on  the  undergraduate  level.  First,  a  student  it  taught  each  subjea  by 
more  than  one  member  of  the  faculty.  The  collective  judgment  of  all  these 
teachers  comprises  the  student's  grade  in  each  subject.  In  this  way,  no  one  person 
may  arbitrarily  accept  or  reject  a  student;  no  one  faaor  determines  the  student's 
grade. 

All  grades  for  each  student  are  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Academic  Status, 
which  through  its  collective  judgment  based  upon  the  student's  over-all  record, 
recommends  continuation  or  exclusion  of  each  student. 

Grades  are  represented  by  the  following  letters: 
S — indicates  superior  or  outstanding  performance  by  the  student  who  has  shown 

excellence  and  is  deserving  of  recognition  for  work  of  honors  calibre. 
P — indicates  passing  or  satisfactory  performance  by  the  student. 
U — indicates  unsatisfactory  performance  by  the  student  who   has   failed   to  pass 
minimum  requirements  and  has  shown  lack  of  understanding  of  the  materials 
presented. 

Any  student  receiving  a  grade  of  U  must  repeat  the  course  or  satisfaaorily 
complete  requirements  specified  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Status.  Three 
grades  of  U  in  one  semester  will  automatically  exclude  a  student  from  continuation 
in  the  College  of  Medicine.  One  or  two  U's  in  one  semester  may  be  allowed  only 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Status. 

One  grade  of  U  in  a  preceding  semester  disqualifies  a  student  for  a  University 
scholarship,  election  to  student  government  office,  membership  in  an  honorary 
society,  student  employment  and  other  privileges.  Appeals  concerning  grades  or 
decision  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Status  may  be  made  through  the  Dean 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  Their 
decision  is  final. 

Promotion.  The  Committee  on  Academic  Status  will  recommend  to  the 
Dean  at  the  end  of  each  semester  the  continuation  or  exclusion  of  each  student 
on  the  basis  of  over-all  performance.  Graduation  and  awards  for  honors  work  are 
made  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Status. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University,  a  program  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  Degree  in  Medical  Sciences  is  offered  by  the  College  of  Medicine  in  the 
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Departments  of  Anatomy,  Biochemistry,  Microbiology  and  Physiology.  The  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  give  talented  individuals  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience 
and  competence  in  research  and  teaching  in  the  basic  scientific  medical  disciplines. 

Because  the  training  involved  is  individualized  to  suit  the  needs  and  talents 
of  each  student,  only  a  relatively  small  number  will  be  admitted.  The  prime 
requisites  are  evidence  of  scholarship  and  of  motivation  rather  than  any  certain 
list  of  courses.  The  following  are  some  of  the  undergraduate  areas  of  concentra- 
tion that  are  appropriate  foundations  for  study  in  the  basic  medical  sciences: 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  and  Physics.  The  program  of 
study  may  vary  widely  with  the  individual  student.  In  order  to  remedy  deficiencies 
in  their  backgrounds,  some  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  occasional  undergraduate 
courses.  The  major  field  of  study  may  be  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  Bio- 
chemistry, Microbiology  or  Physiology.  The  minor  field  of  study  may  be  carried 
out  in  a  different  department  of  the  College  of  Medicine  or  in  another,  elsewhere 
in  the  University'.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  examinations  in  two  foreign 
languages. 

The  completion  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  based  on  original  research  is 
the  most  important  single  requirement  of  the  Ph.D.  program.  Most  of  the  work 
involved  in  the  dissertation  will  ordinarily  be  done  in  the  last  year  of  residency, 
but  candidates  will  be  encouraged  to  begin  their  research  in  a  preliminary  or 
exploratory  fashion  toward  the  end  of  their  first  year. 

Graduate  students  have  the  opportuity  of  assisting  in  the  teaching  of  medical 
course  work  and  most  students  are  advised  to  do  this  as  a  valuable  part  of  their 
training. 
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College  of  Nursing 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  College  of  Nursing  within  the  framework  of 
the  new  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida  oflfers 
a   unique  opportunity  to  provide  collegiate  and  professional  training  for 
nurses  in  a  university  setting. 

The  cxirriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  enter: 

1.  Supervised  first  level  professional  nursing  positions  in  hospitals,  public 
health  agencies,  industry,  physicians'  clinics  and  offices  and  the  armed  services. 

2.  Team  leadership  positions  in  an  agency  which  provides  for  supplemental 
in-service  education  and  supervision  in  team  leadership  responsibilities. 

3.  Graduate  educational  programs  in  nursing. 

The  four-year  program  includes  both  general  education  in  the  University  of 
Florida  and  professional  preparation  in  the  Health  Center.  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  program,  the  graduate  will  be  awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Nursing  and  is  then  eligible  for  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  examination 
for  state  licensure  as  a  Registered  Professional  Nurse.  During  these  four  years, 
the  student  may  live  in  the  modern  dormitories  provided  for  students  on  campus 
and  can  participate  in  the  many  cultural  and  recreational  campus  aaivities  as  do 
other  students. 

The  clinical  and  professional  part  of  the  nursing  program  is  taught  in  the 
Teaching  Hospital  of  the  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center  which  also  provides 
clinical  training  for  physicians,  scientists,  pharmacists  and  personnel  in  other 
health  fields.  The  teaching  Hospital  houses  an  outpatient  clinic,  an  ambulatory 
wing,  a  psychiatric  unit  and  a  hospital  wing  for  seriously  ill  patients.  With  these 
comprehensive  and  modern  facilities,  the  student  has  opportunities  for  supervised 
observation  and  practice  in  all  phases  of  patient  care.  Other  patient  facilities,  such 
as  public  health  agencies,  are  used  to  prepare  students  for  beginning  professional 
nursing  positions.  The  graduate  of  the  College  of  Nursing  will  receive  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  which  is  the  first  step  towards  an  advanced  education  preparing 
for  supervisory,  teaching  or  administrative  position. 

CURRICULUM 

The  four-year  program  in  the  College  of  Nursing  is  approved  by  the  Florida 
State  Board  of  Nursing  and  consists  of  two  divisions.  During  the  first  two  years 
in  the  University  College,  or  lower  division,  instruction  is  centered  around  the 
comprehensive  courses  to  give  the  student  a  full,  rich  background  for  citizenship 
and  a  professional  career. 

The  following  two  years  in  the  College  of  Nursing,  or  upper  division,  com- 
poses the  professional  part  of  the  program  and  oflPers  courses  specifically  related  to 
the  art  and  science  of  nursing.  The  University  Teaching  Hospital  is  used  as  the 
primary  training  resource,  and  with  the  exception  of  Nursing  101,  and  Nursing 
111  all  nursing  courses  require  supervised  observation  and  practice  in  the  care 
of  patients. 
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First  Year 


C-11 
C-21 
C-31 


First  Semester 
American  Institutions  .. 
The    Physical    Sciences 


Credits 
...     4 
...     3 


Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing 

(Freshman   English) 4 

C-41      Practical    Logic:    Straight 

Thinking     - -..      3 

•NSG-101   Introduction  to  the  Nursing 

Profession     — 3 

Phytical   Education 0 

17 


Second  Semester  Credits 

American   Institutions   —  4 

Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing 

Freshman   English)   4 

Fundamental    Mathematics    —  3 

Biological     Science     _ 3 

NSG-111   Introduction   to   Nursing 

Functions    . — 3 

Physical   Education   — — - 0 


C-12 
C-32 


C-42 
C-61 


17 


Second  Year 


First    Semester  Credits 

C-51     The    Humanities    4 

C-22     The   Physical   Sciences 

(Physic*)    3 

FAM-213  The  Child  in   the  Home 3 

•BCY-300  Bacteria    in    Everyday    Life —  3 

•NSG-221  Nursing   Skills  Laboratory  4 

Physical    Education _ - 0 

17 


Second  Semester  Credits 

C-52     The  Humanities  -  4 

C-62      Biological    Science    _ _ —  3 

»FAM-150  Nutritive  Requirements  for 

Health     .- 2 

NSG-230  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  3 
♦NSG-231   Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Laboratory _ — - 5 

Physical   Education   - _ _  0 


Third  Year 


NSG-330 
•NSG-331 


•PHA-376 


Approved    Electives 


First    Semester  Credits 

Maternal    and    Child    Health      3 
Maternal    and   Child   Health 

Laboratory     5 

First  Aid  and  Injuries  _     2 


EDF-442 

»NSG-334 


»NSG-341 


Approved    Electives 


17 


Second  Semester  Credits 

Educational    Psychology    —     3 

Communicable  Disease 

Control     - 2 

Pediatric  Nursing  Laboratory      4 


16 


15 


Fourth  Year 


•NSG-440 
•NSG-441 


•NSG-443 
NSG-445 


First    Semester 
Public    Health    Nursing 
Public   Health   Nursing 

Laboratory   

Public   Health 

Administration 

Nursing   Aspects   of 
Gerontology 


Credits 
„.      3 


NSG-450 

»NSG-451 

NSG-461 

NSG-471 

»NSG-481 


14 


Second  Semester  Credits 

Psychiatric    Nursing    3 

Psychiatric  Nursing  Lab 3 

Team    Nursing    Laboratory...  4 
Senior  Seminar  in  Nursing 

and    Related    Fields    3 

Nursing  in  Medical  and 

Surgical    Specialties _  3 

16 


•  Registered  nurses  may  receive  credit  for  these  courses  as  determined  by  the  Registrar's  Ofi&ce. 
Electives:    It  is  recommended  that  all  electives  be  concentrated  in  one  area  of  interest. 
NOTE:    CUnical  practice  may  be  included  as  an  assignment  for  aU  nursing  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
Students  must  complete  the  requisite  number  of  hours  in  University  College 
and  have  a  2.0  honor  point  average  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Nursing.  The  students  must  have  at  least  a  2.0  honor  point  average  in  the  nursing 
courses  in  the  lower  division. 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  LOAD 

Students  are  advised  to  take  no  more  than  the  prescribed  number  of  hours  as 
outlined  in  the  curriculum. 


GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 
To  graduate  tiith  honors,  a  student  must  have  a  3.2  honor  point  average  in  all 
college  work.  Graduation  wi(h  high  honors  entails  a  3.5  honor  point  average  or 
higher  in  all  college  work,  a  special  projea  as  set  up  by  the  faculty  as  well  as  rec- 
ommendation by  the  College  of  Nursing  faculty. 
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CITIZENSHIP 

A  person  writing  State  Board  Examinations  for  licensure  as  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Students  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  program  should,  therefore,  have  full  citizenship  or  have  declared 
their  intentions  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

PROFESSIONAL  CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  who  are  interested  in  nursing  may  become  members  of  two  nursing 
organizations;  the  University  of  Florida  Nursing  Student  Organization  and  the 
Distria  Number  Ten  of  the  Florida  Association  of  Student  Nurses.  The  former  is 
a  recognized  campus  organization  and  its  purpose  is  to  promote  personal  and  pro- 
fessional growth,  while  the  latter  seeks  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  and 
to  stimulate  an  understanding  of  and  an  interest  in  student  and  graduate  profes- 
sional organizations. 

EXPENSES 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  first  clinical  course  (usually 
Nursing  221),  the  student  will  need  to  purchase  uniforms  and  cap,  white  shoes 
(according  to  specifications),  scissors  and  a  watch  with  a  second  hand. 

HEALTH  POLICIES  FOR  NURSING  STUDENTS 

In  addition  to  the  health  regulations  of  the  University  for  all  entering  students 
(see  p.  109)  the  College  of  Nursing  requires  a  physical  examination  at  yearly  in- 
tervals throughout  the  program.  Written  proof  of  immunization  against  poliomye- 
litis must  be  presented  before  admission  to  the  College  of  Nursing  or  before 
registering  for  the  first  clinical  nursing  course,  whichever  occurs  first. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  clinical  nursing  courses,  the  Student  Infirmary  per- 
sonnel will  test  each  nursing  student  for  sensitivity  to  tuberculosis  and  for  im- 
munity to  diphtheria.    Immunization  against  tetanus  will  also  be  done. 

Each  student  registered  for  clinical  nursing  courses  is  required  to  have  some 
form  of  hospitalization  insurance.  All  full-time  students  or  students  taking  4  or 
more  semester  hours  are  eligible  for  a  health  insurance  plan  sponsored  by  the 
Student  Government.  This  may  be  purchased  at  the  time  of  registration  and  gives 
a  twelve  month  coverage.  All  other  students  must  make  substitute  arrangements. 

Emphasis  is  placed  throughout  the  nursing  curriculum  on  the  students  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  her  own  health. 

STUDENT  AID 

Information  relating  to  Florida's  State  Scholarship  Loan  Program  for  Nursing 
Education  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean,  College  of  Nursing.  Additional  sources 
of  financial  aid  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on  Careers,  National  League 
for  Nursing,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York.    Also  see  p.  111. 

INFORMATION  FOR  REGISTERED  NURSES  DESIRING  TO 
COMPLETE  THE  BACCALAUREATE  PROGRAM 

Admission — Registered  Nurses  who  wish  to  complete  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  should  make  application  to  the  Board 
of  University  Examiners  for  admission.    ( See  p.  89 )  •  Students  who  have  had  no  pre- 
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vious  college  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  College  as  freshmen  and 
will  complete  each  of  the  comprehensive  courses  of  the  curriculum.  Students  who 
have  transfer  college  credits  will  be  admitted  to  the  lower  division  as  freshmen 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  credits  is  earned  to  achieve  junior  standing.  Following 
the  successful  completion  of  30  credits  of  the  prescribed  nursing  curriculum,  the 
student  is  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Nursing  provided  she 
has  an  honor  point  average  of  2.0. 

The  Registrar  will  evaluate  the  credentials  of  the  applicant  on  an  individual 
basis.  A  minimum  of  33  credits  and  a  maximum  of  47  credits  may  be  allowed  for 
a  diploma  program  in  nursing. 

Residence  Requirement — One  year  of  residence  is  required  in  the  senior  year 
in  order  that  the  student  may  fulfill  course  and  laboratory  requirements  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  and  Team  Nursing. 

Extension  Courses — Through  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University,  courses 
in  general  education  and  nursing  are  offered  which  may  be  applied  toward  require- 
ments for  a  degree.  Address  inquiries  for  information  to  the  Home  Study  Depart- 
ment, Seagle  Building,  Gainesville. 

Opportunities  jar  Employment — Students  who  desire  to  work  may  apply  to 
the  Director  of  Nursing,  University  Teaching  Hospital  or  other  health  agencies 
in  the  area.  The  State  of  Florida  requires  that  all  Registered  Nurses  who  wish  to 
work  part  time  must  be  licensed  to  practice  nursing  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
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College  of  Pharmacy 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

THE  College  of  Pharmacy,  a  unit  in  the  J.  Hiliis  Miller  Health  Center, 
meets  the  highest  requirements  of  pharmaceutical  instruction  in  this  country. 
The  College  is  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Edu- 
cation with  a  Class  A  rating  and  therefore  receives  recognition  for  its  courses  from 
all  state  boards  requiring  graduation  from  an  accredited  college  of  pharmacy  as  a 
prerequisite  for  examination  and  registration.  The  College  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  complies  with  its  educational 
requirements. 

Senior  students  are  given  complimentary  memberships  in  the  Florida  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in 
those  subjects  which  are  essential  for  the  successful  praaice  of  pharmacy  in  drug- 
stores and  hospital  pharmacies.  The  courses  provide  a  foundation  for  additional 
study  to  qualify  one  more  fully  to  work  in  laboratories  in  the  pharmaceutical, 
chemical,  biological,  and  cosmetic  industries.  The  curriculum  furnishes  a  basis  for 
training  for  analysis  and  inspection  of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  products.  Men  and 
women  graduates  are  in  demand  for  employment  in  drugstores,  hospitals,  and  as 
sales  representatives  for  wholesale  and  manufacturing  pharmaceutical  firms.  Pharma- 
cists are  eligible  for  a  limited  number  of  commissions  in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  housed  in  Leigh  Hall.  The  equipment  includes 
pharmaceutical  machinery  for  manufacturing  medicinal  products  on  a  pilot-plant 
scale  and  modern  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  pharmacy, 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  pharmacology,  and  pharmacognosy. 

A  ten-acre  tract  is  used  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy  for  a  medicinal  plant 
garden.  This  teaching  adjunct  is  a  source  of  supply  of  fresh  material  for  study,  in- 
vestigation, and  classroom  illustration. 

The  Chemistry-Pharmacy  branch  of  the  main  library  is  housed  in  Leigh  Hall. 
The  library  includes  text  and  reference  books  and  many  American  and  foreign 
periodicals  on  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  medical  subjects. 

The  Bureau  of  Professional  Relations  was  established  in  1940  and  is  partially 
financed  by  an  annual  grant  of  $5,000  from  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
It  aaively  assists  in  solving  mutual  problems  of  physicians  and  pharmacists.  The 
work  is  approved  by  the  Florida  Medical  Association  and  the  Florida  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  Many  thousands  of  pieces  of  informative  professional  literature 
are  mailed  each  year  to  both  professions. 

Students  in  the  University  College  who  plan  to  major  in  pharmacy  are  urged 
to  confer  with  any  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  re- 
garding their  problems.  Literature  describing  opportunities  in  pharmacy'  may  be 
secured  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

(a)  Graduation  from  the  University  College  or  its  equivalent  as  determined 
by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners,  (b)  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Uni- 
versity Examiners,  and   (c)   approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Students  in  the  Lower  Division  planning  to  study  pharmacy  are  advised  to 
follow  the  program  of  study  outlined  under  University  College.  Only  students 
having  an  average  of  C  or  higher  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
and/or  pharmacy  courses  in  the  Upper  Division.  In  addition,  all  pre-pharmacy 
students  must  have  grades  of  C  or  higher  in  each  of  the  following  courses:  C-42, 
CY.  121,  CY.  122,  PHY.  106,  PGY.  221,  PGY.  222,  PHY.  223,  PHY.  224. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 
In  keeping  with  the  requirement  of  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical 
Education  and  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  all  students  ex- 
pecting to  earn  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Pharmacy  must  be  enrolled  in  one  or  more 
Pharmacy  courses  for  a  minimum  of  three  academic  years  or  a  total  of  twenty-seven 
months.  This  regulation  applies  regardless  of  the  number  of  studies  completed  in 
other  fields. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

To  graduate  With  Honors,  a  student  must  have  graduated  from  the  University 
College  With  Honors  and  earn  an  honor  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  in  the  work 
of  the  Upper  Division  or  in  lieu  of  graduation  from  the  University  College  With 
Honors  earn  an  honor  point  average  of  at  least  3.2  in  the  work  of  the  Upper 
Division. 

To  graduate  With  High  Honors,  a  student  must  meet  the  requirements  for 
graduation  With  Honors  and  be  recommended  for  graduation  With  High  Honors 
by  the  faculty. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  is  awarded  on  completion  of 
the  curriculum  as  outlined  below.  Opportunity  for  some  specialization  is  offered  by 
the  proper  selection  of  the  elective  courses  in  the  senior  year. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Pharmacy. 

For  requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree,  see  Graduate  School. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  with  majors  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  pharmacy,  pharmacognosy,  and 
pharmacology. 

CURRICULUM 

To  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  all  require- 
ments of  the  curricula  for  pharmacy  students  in  both  the  University  College  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  must  be  completed.  For  example,  if  Pharmacy  223-224, 
Pharmacognosy  221-222,  or  PS.  201-202,  207-208  are  not  completed  in  the  Uni- 
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versify  College,  these  courses  must  be  completed  after  admission  to  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  However,  in  such  cases  these  courses  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  an  equal 
number  of  hours  of  options. 

For  all  students  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  is  required  in  each  semester  of 
Pharmacy  461-462.  An  average  of  C  or  higher  must  be  obtained  in  all  courses  re- 
quired for  a  degree.   Curriculum  to  be  followed  by  students  in  the  Upper  Division: 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Semester                     Hours  Second  Semester  Hours 

PLY.   301 — Applied   Anatomy   for  PLY.   302 — Applied    Physiology   for 

Pharmacists 4  Pharmacists   4 

PHY.   311 — Inorganic   Pharmacy   4  PHY.   374 — Commercial     Pharmacy    5 

PHY.   315— History   and  Ethics  of  PCY.   355— Organic  and  Analytical 

Pharmacy     2  Pharmaceutical   Chemistry 5 

CY.    362-363— Organic   Chemistry   5  BCY.   305— Basic   Introductory 

ATG  211 — Elementary    Accounting    _..      3  Bacteriology     3 

BCY.   307 — Introductory  Bacteriology 

18  Laboratory   _ 1 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester  Hours  Second  Semester  Hours 

PHY.  461 — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing     4  PHY.  462 — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing     4 

PHY.  455 — Pharmaceutical   Specialties 3  PHY.  456 — Pharmaceutical      Specialties...      3 

PLY.  405 — Introductory     Pharmacology  .      3  PLY.  406 — Pharmacology     5 

PHY.  481 — Pharmacy    Laws    2  Approved    Electives    - 6 

PCY.   356 — Organic   and   Analytical  

Pharmaceutical   Chemistry 5  18 

17 

Approved  electives  may  be  taken  in  cultural  subjects,  the  sciences,  and  busi- 
ness administration.  For  further  advice  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

ANTICIPATED  FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM 

Beginnning  in  I960,  two  years  of  pre-pharmacy  work  in  general  education 
and  the  basic  sciences  will  be  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
for  three  years  of  professional  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Pharmacy.  This  2-3  program  will  meet  the  new  requirements  for  acceditation 
by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education  and  the  standards  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  Details  will  be  announced  later. 
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College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

THE  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  offers  programs  of 
instruction  and  services  under  five  departments,  namely,  Health  Service,  In- 
tramural Athletics  and  Recreation,  Required  Physical  Education  for  Men,  Re- 
quired Physical  Education  for  Women,  and  The  Professional  Curriculum. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  CURRICULUM 

The  Department  of  The  Professional  Curriculum  offers  programs  of  study 
leading  to  appropriate  undergraduate  degrees  in  the  areas  of  Physical  Education, 
Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Physical  Therapy.  The  course  requirements  for 
each  of  the  several  curricula  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages.  Each  curriculum 
is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  various  professional  positions.  These  positions 
are  described  in  the  introduaory  paragraphs  of  the  several  curricula.  The  require- 
ments of  the  several  undergraduate  curricula  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
Lower  Division  and  the  Upper  Division.  Courses  basic  to  each  of  the  several  cur- 
ricula are  offered  in  the  University  College  and  are  required  for  admission  to  full 
standing  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health.  Programs  of  graduate 
study  are  also  offered  by  this  department  leading  to  the  degree  Master  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Requirements  for  students  entering  The  Professional  Curriculum  of  the 
College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  from  the  University  College. 

a.  Present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  University  College  or  its 
equivalent. 

b.  Complete,  with  a  passing  grade  on  each,  all  required  University  College 
courses  (C-1,  C-2,  C-3,  C-41,  C-42,  C-5  and  C-6  or  satisfactory  substitutes  there- 
for.) 

c.  Complete,  with  a  passing  grade,  the  specified  professional  foundation  courses 
for  the  curriculum  of  the  student's  choice  (see  curriculum  below)  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  University  College. 

d.  Present  an  academic  average  of  2.0  covering  all  work  in  the  Lower 
Division. 

e.  Have  the  approval  of  ihe  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College. 

2.  Requirements  for  transfer  students  entering  from  other  institutions: 

Meet  the  above  requirements  or  the  equivalent,  as  determined  by  the 
Board  of  University'  Examiners  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions of  the  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health.  Transfer  and  acceptance 
of  credits  from  other  institutions  are  handled  through  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health  will  consider  requests  for  admission  from  students  who  do  not  meet  the 
conditions  stated  above.  Admission  without  the  required  2.0  academic  average, 
however,  will  be  approved  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
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THE  ADVISORY  PLAN 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  are  provided 
with  an  advisor  selected  from  the  faculty.  The  purpose  of  the  advisory  plan  is  to 
make  available  an  understanding  and  sympathetic  counselor  to  whom  the  student 
may  turn  for  assistance  in  solving  any  of  his  problems.  The  student  is  advised  on 
such  matters  as  ( 1 )  selection  of  courses  in  the  area  of  specialization  and  approved 
electives,  (2)  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities,  (3)  scholastic  difficulties, 
(4)  obtaining  non-curricular  experiences  of  professional  value,  and  (5)  acquiring 
and  developing  desirable  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality.  Records  of  a 
student's  progress  will  be  kept  by  the  advisor  for  purposes  of  guidance  and  place- 
ment upon  graduation. 

The  Department  of  The  Professional  Curriculum  maintains  an  undergraduate 
counseling  office  and  a  graduate  counseling  office.  A  student  planning  to  pursue 
any  one  of  the  several  undergraduate  or  graduate  curricula  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Health  should  request  the  assignment  of  an  advisor  as  early  as 
possible  in  his  university  program.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Professional  Curriculum,  Florida  Gym- 
nasium, Room  302. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  operates  a  Placement  Service 
for  graduates  and  former  students.  All  practical  and  desirable  steps  are  taken  to 
place  graduates  of  the  College  in  available  and  suitable  positions.  Persons  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  service  should  communicate  with  the  Chairman  of 
Placement  Service,  Room  302,  Florida  Gymnasium. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  are  granted  cer- 
tificates by  the  State  Department  of  Education  without  further  examination  pro- 
vided they  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
covering  the  certification  of  teachers.  These  regulations  are  fully  described  in  a 
bulletin  on  the  certification  of  teachers,  published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  Tallahassee.  It  is  imperative  that  students  who  expect  to  be  certified 
familiarize  themselves  with  these  regulations.  A  copy  of  these  regulations  is  avail- 
able in  the  office  of  each  student's  advisor.  Applications  for  the  certificate  should 
be  made  immediately  after  graduation  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Physical  Education,  Health  Education  and  Recreation 
curricula  offered  in  this  College  are  required  to  register  for  the  internship  program 
for  one  semester  during  their  senior  year.  This  program  is  required  of  students  for 
certification  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  unless  the  applicant  has  had 
several  years  of  successful  teaching  experience.  The  student  will  be  exp>eaed  to  live 
in  the  community  in  which  he  serves  his  internship. 

RESEARCH 

In  order  to  better  carry  out  its  role  in  research,  the  College  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Health  conducts,  coordinates,  and  encourages  research  through  its  Re- 
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search  Council.  The  facilities  of  the  Research  Laboratory  are  available  to  faculty 
and  staff  members  as  well  as  to  graduate  students  in  the  College  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Health,  for  investigational  work.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Chairman,  Research  Council,  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health, 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

University  Student  Regulations:  The  STUDENT  REGULATIONS  section  of 
this  catalog  contains  information  of  essential  importance  to  all  students.  The  regu- 
lations cover  such  points  as  ( 1 )  residence  requirements,  ( 2 )  attendance  at  Com- 
mencement, (3)  maximum  and  minimum  load,  (4)  amount  of  extension  work 
permitted,  ( 5 )  attendance  at  classes,  and  ( 6 )  suspension  for  poor  scholarship. 

Student  Responsibility:  The  student  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  reg- 
istering for  the  proper  courses  and  for  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  his  degree. 
The  faculty  and  the  student's  advisor  will  assist  and  counsel,  but  the  student  must 
take  the  initiative  and  assume  responsibility  for  meeting  all  requirements. 

The  student's  program  of  studies  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  advisor  and 
the  head  of  Department  of  The  Professional  Curriculum. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  completing  all  courses  for  which  he  is  reg- 
istered. Courses  can  be  dropped  or  changed  without  penalty  only  through  the  ap- 
proval of  the  student's  advisor. 

Seniors  must  file  formal  application  for  degree  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
and  must  pay  the  graduation  fee  early  in  the  semester  in  which  they  expea  to  re- 
ceive the  degree;  the  official  calendar  in  the  catalog  shows  the  latest  date  on  which 
this  can  be  done. 

Student  Petitions:  If  a  student  feels  that  the  College  regulations  work  a  pe- 
culiar hardship  or  injustice  in  his  case,  he  may  petition  for  waiver  of  the  regulation 
involved.  Information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  submitting  such  petitions 
may  be  secured  from  the  student's  advisor. 

UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREES 

The  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  offers  four  undergraduate  de- 
grees: The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education,  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Health  Education,  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation,  and  The  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Physical  Therapy. 

A  student  is  required  ( 1 )  to  complete  one  of  the  curricula  offered  in  this  col- 
lege; (2)  to  complete  66  semester  hours  in  the  Upper  Division  (60  semester  hours 
for  Physical  Therapy)  with  an  average  of  2.0  or  higher;  (3)  to  complete  130 
semester  hours  for  the  four-year  period  (124  semester  hours  for  Physical  Therapy) 
with  an  average  of  2.0  or  higher;  and  (4)  to  complete  the  course  requirements  in 
his  major  field  with  an  average  of  2.0  or  higher. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  above  requirements,  the  student  must  have 
earned  four  Activity  Units  in  approved  extra-curricular  aaivities.  Experience  shows 
that  men  and  women  are  called  on  to  perform  many  and  varied  services  in  their 
respeaive  schools  and  communities.  Participation  in  extra-curricular  aaivities  while 
in  college  contributes  substantially  to  the  success  of  persons  entering  the  profes- 
sion. Information  concerning  this  requirement  may  be  secured  from  the  student's 
advisor. 
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GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS  AND  HIGH  HONORS 

A  student  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division  with  a  min- 
imum honor  point  average  of  3.2  or  higher  is  ehgible  for  consideration  for  grad- 
uation With  Honors  or  With  High  Honors.  Graduation  With  Honors  or  With 
High  Honors  is  not  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  Upper  Division  honor 
point  average.  Recommendation  of  the  faculty  is  necessary.  A  student  may  con- 
sult his  advisor  for  policies  governing  faculty  recommendations. 

GRADUATE  DEGREE 

Courses  are  offered  by  this  College  in  the  Graduate  School  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  with  a  major  in  physical  edu- 
cation. Admission  and  degree  requirements  for  graduates  of  accredited  institutiions 
are  described  under  the  Graduate  Division  section  of  this  Catalog. 

CURRICULA 

I.     Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Men 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  ( 1 )  to  become  teachers  of 
physical  education  in  schools  and  colleges;  (2)  to  coach  athletic  teams;  (3)  to 
become  directors  of  intramural  and  interscholastic  athletic  programs;  (4)  to  serve 
in  the  school-community  recreation  program.  Since  many  men  are  expeaed  to 
teach  more  than  one  subject,  the  approved  elective  hours  should  be  used  to  com- 
plete certification  requirements  in  a  second  teaching  field. 

Admission:  To  register  for  this  curriculum  students  must  have  completed  the 
following  courses  while  registered  in  the  University  College: 

PHA.  251. — Square  and  Social  Dance,  2  Credits 

PHA.  283.— Track  and  Baseball,  2  credits 

PHA.  284.— Team  Games  for  Men,  2  credits 

PHA.  287. — Gymnastics  for  Men,  2  credits 

EDF.  225.— Children  and  Culture,  3  credits 

EDF.  245. — Aspects  of  Human  Growth  and  Development,  3  credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First    Semester  Credits  Second    Semester  Credits 

PHA.  281— Football 2  PHA.  282— Basketball     2 

PHA.  285— Individual   and  Dual  PHA.   286— Aquatics    for    Men    2 

Sports  for  Men  2  PHA.   325 — Conduct  of  Playgrounds 

PHA.   315 — Applied   Anatomy  and  and   Indoor   Centers   3 

Physiology    3  PHA.   373 — Teaching   Physical   Education 

PHA.   376 — First  Aid  and  Injuries  2  in  the  Elementary   School.^.-     3 

PHA.   391— Principles  of  Physical  PHA.   375— Adapted   Physical    Education      3 

Education     3  Second   Teaching   Field   Electives   4 

Second  Teaching  Field  Electives  5 


17 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

First    Semester  Credits  Second    Semester  Credits 

PHA.   363— Teaching    Physical    Education  EDS.  405— Intern    Teaching    in    the 

in  the  Secondary  School  3  Secondary   School   15 

PHA.  441 — Administration   of   Physical  

Education   and   Athletics   3  15 

PHA.  484 — Tests   and   Measurements 

in   Physical   Education   2 

EDS.   305— The    Secondary    School 

Program   3 

EDE.  400— Problems  of  Instruction  3 

Second  Teaching  Field  Electives  3 

17 
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II.  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  ( 1 )  to  become  teachers  of 
physical  education  in  schools  and  colleges;  (2)  to  coach  sports;  (3)  to  direct  in- 
tramural programs;  (4)  to  serve  in  school-community  recreation  programs.  Since 
many  women  are  expected  to  teach  more  than  one  subject,  the  approved  elective 
hours  should  be  used  to  complete  certification  requirements  in  a  second  teaching 
field. 

Admission:  To  register  for  this  curriculum  students  must  have  completed  the 
following  courses  while  registered  in  the  University  College: 

PHA.  251 — Square  and  Social  Dance,  2  credits 

PHA.  252 — Modern  Dance,  1  credit 

PHA.  253-254— Team  Sports  for  Women,  2-2  credits 

PHA.   255 — Individual  and  Dual  Sports  for  Women,  2  credits 

PHA.   256 — Swimming  and  Diving  for  Women,  1  credit 

PHA.  257 — Gymnastics  for  Women,  1  credit 

PHA.   258— Tennis  and  Golf  for  Women,  2  credits 

EDF.   225— Children  and  Culture,  3  credits 

EDF.  245 — Aspects  of  Human  Growth   and  Development,   3   credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First   Semester  Credits  Second    Semester  Credits 

PHA.   305— Teaching  and  Officiating  PHA.   306— Teaching    and    Officiating 

Team  Sports  for  Women  2  Team  Sports  for  Women  2 

PHA.   307— Teaching  of  Folk,  Social  PHA.   308— Teaching  of  Modem  Dance...     2 

and   Tap   Dance   2  PHA.   325 — Conduct    of    Playgrounds 

PHA.   315 — Applied    Anatomy    and  and   Indoor   Centers   3 

Physiology   3  PHA.   375 — Adapted  Physical  Education...      3 

PHA.   373— Teaching  Physical  Education  PHA.   376— First  Aid  and  Injuries  _     2 

in  the  Elementary  School  3  Second  Teaching  Field  Electives  5 

PHA.   391 — Principles    of    Physical  

Education   3  17 

Second  Teaching  Field  Electives  _ 4 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 
First   Semester  Credits  Second   Semester  Credits 

PHA.   363 — Teaching  Physical  Education  EDS.  405 — Intern   Teaching  in   the 

in   the  Secondary  School  3  Secondary   School  15 

PHA.  441 — Administration  of  Physical  

Education   and  Athletics   ...._     3  15 

PHA.  484 — Tests  and   Measurements 

in  Physical   Education  2 

EDS.   305— The  Secondary  School 

Program  _ 3 

EDE.   400— Problems  of  Instruction  3 

Second  Teaching  Field  Electives  3 

17 

III.     Curriculum  in  Health  Education 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  ( 1 )  to  become  teachers  of 
health  education  in  schools  and  colleges;  (2)  to  serve  as  coordinators  of  school 
health  education  programs;  ( 3 )  to  serve  as  health  educators  in  state  and  county 
departments  or  voluntary  health  agencies;  (4)  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  approved 
schools  of  public  health  for  graduate  work  in  health  education.  Since  many 
teachers  of  health  education  are  expected  to  teach  more  than  one  subject,  the  ap- 
proved eleaive  hours  should  be  used  to  complete  certification  requirements  in  a 
second  teaching  field. 

Admission:  To  register  for  this  curriculum  students  must  have  completed  the 
following  courses  while  registered  in  the  University  College: 
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CY.   121-122— General  Chemistry,  4-4  credits 

PHA.   261 — Personal  Hygiene,  3  credits 

EDF.  245 — Aspects  of  Human  Growth  and  Development,  3  credits 

EDF.  225— Children  and  Culture,  3  credits 

SY.  201 — Sociological  Foundation  of  Modem  Life,  3  credits 

SY.  244 — Marriage  and  the  Family,  3  credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First   Semester                       Credits  Second   Semester  Credits 

PHA.  262 — Community    Hygiene    3  PHA.   315 — Applied  Anatomy   and 

PHA.   361— Elementary    School  Physiology    3 

Health    Program    3  PHA.   362— Secondary    School 

PHA.   369— School    Safety   Education   2  Health    Program    3 

BLY.   161 — Biology    Laboratory    2  PHA.  421 — Driver   Education   and 

Approved    Electives    7  Traffic    Safety 3 

BLY.   162— Biology    Laboratory    2 

17  Approved    Electives    6 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 
Eirst   Semester  Credits  Second   Semester  Credits 

PHA.   376— First  Aid  and  Injuries  2  EDS.  405— Intern  Teaching  in 

BCY.   305 — Basic   Introductory  the    Secondary    School    15 

Bacteriology  3  

BCY.   307— Introductory  Bacteriology  15 

Laboratory   1 

EDE.  400 — Problems  of  Instruction 3 

EDS.   305— The   Secondary   School 

Program  3 

Approved    Electives    5 

17 

IV.  Curriculum  in  Recreation 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  become  leaders  or  directors 
of  community  recreation,  industrial  recreation,  summer  camps,  playgrounds,  youth 
organizations,  or  state  and  federal  recreation  services. 

Admission:  To  register  for  this  curriculum  smdents  must  have  completed  the 
following  courses  while  registered  in  the  University  College: 

PHA.  251 — Square  and  Social  Dance,  2  credits 

PHA.  253— Team  Sports  for  Women,  2  credits;  or  PHA.  284— Team  Games  for  Men, 
2  cr-jdits 

PHA.   255 — Individual  and  Dual  Sports  for  Women,  2  credits 

PHA.  258— Tennis  and  Golf  for  Women,  2  credits;  or  PHA.  283— Track  and  Base- 
ball,  2   credits 

EDF.  245 — Aspects   of  Human   Growth   and  development,   3   credits 

SY.  201 — Sociological  Foundation  of  Modern  Life,  3  credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First     Semester                       Credits  Second    Semester  Credits 

PHA.  285— Individual  and  Dual  Sports  PHA.   286— Aquatics  for  Men  2-0 

for   Men,   or  PHA.   256—  PHA.   325— Conduct   of   Playgrounds 

Swimming   and   Diving  and   Indoor  Centers  _     3 

for  Women  2-1  MSC.   366 — Music   in  Field  of 

IN.   330— Elementary    Handcrafts 3  Recreation    3 

SCH.  201— Effective    Speaking    3  PHA.   322— Camp  Programs  and 

MSC.   160— Music    Skills    —     3  Counselor   Training   3 

Approved   Electives   _ 6-7  Approved   Electives   6-8 

"~l7  ~17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

PHA.   324— Soci.il    Recreation    3            PHA.  499— The  Operation  of 

PHA.   373— Teaching  Physical  Education  Recreation  Programs                   15 

in  the   Elementary   Schools..  3                                                                                        — — 

PHA.   376— First  Aid  and  Injuries  2                                                                                            15 

PHA.  446 — Administration    of 

Community    Recreation    3 

Approved    Electives    _ _ — —  6 

~17 
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V.  Curriculum  in  Physical  Therapy 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Therapy 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  ( 1 )  to  become  physical  ther- 
apists in  and  with  hospitals,  clinics,  and  other  institutions  and  agencies  concerned 
with  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  children  and  adults;  (2)  to  become  physical 
therapy  educators  who  can  supervise  and  teach  persons  studying  to  become  physical 
therapists. 

Admission:  To  register  for  this  curriculum  students  must  have  completed  the 
following  courses  while  registered  in  the  University  College: 

BLY.   161-162 — Biology  Laboratory,  2-2  credits 

CY.    121-122— General  Chemistry,  4-4  credits 

PSY.   201 — General  Psychology,  3  credits 

PSY.   205— Social    Psychology   or   PSY.    202— Personality   Development   or   PSY.    211  — 

Psychological  Measurement,  3  credits 
PHA.   295 — Introduction  to  Physical  Therapy,  2  credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First     Semester                       Credits  Second    Semester                       Credits 

SCH.   201— Effective  Speaking  3  PHA.   375— Adapted    Physical    Education  3 

PS.   201— General   Physics   3  PS.   202— General    Phvsics   ...._ „ 3 

PS.   207 — Physics    Laboratory    1  PS.   208 — Physics  Laboratory  _ 1 

PHA.   315 — Applied   Anatomy   and  BLY.   574 — General  and  Comparative 

Physiology    3  Physiology „....  4 

Approved    Electives    5  Approved    Electives    _ _ 4 

15  15 

SENIOR  YEAR 

The  professional  (fourth  year)  phase  of  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Therapy  is  not  at  present  available  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Florida.  After  completion  of  the  three-year  curriculum  listed, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  transfer  to  a  school  of  Physical  Therapy 
approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association  for  this  type  of  work.  Such  courses 
vary  from  a  minimum  of  12  months  in  length  to  16  months  in  length. 

Such  credits  as  are  earned  while  the  student  is  in  attendance  at  an  approved 
school  of  Physical  Therapy  will  be  evaluated  by  the  University  of  Florida.  This 
evaluation  must  result  in  an  accumulation  of  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours 
credit.  When  this  requirement  has  been  satisfied,  the  student  is  eligible  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Therapy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

In  addition  to  the  granting  of  the  degree,  the  student  will  have  earned  a  cer- 
tificate of  accreditation  and  will  be  a  qualified  physical  therapist. 
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The  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Programs  of  the 
College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 

The  Required  Physical  Education  Program  for  Men 

The  University  Requirement: 

Each  undergraduate  male  student  is  required  to  register  for  and  participate 
satisfactorily  in  the  prescribed  program  of  Required  Physical  Education  until  he 
receives  his  degree  or  has  been  in  attendance  eight  semesters.  The  program  require- 
ment for  transfer  students  and  students  who  graduate  in  less  than  eight  semesters 
is  adjusted  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Required 
Physical  Education  for  Men. 

The  Curriculum: 

1.    The  Regular  Program 

A.  The  Basic  Program 

During  his  first  semester  a  student  shall  engage  in  the  following  pro- 
gram of  activities  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Basic  Program;  condi- 
tioning aaivities,  boxing,  gymnastics  and  tumbling,  track  and  field 
activities,  rugged  games,  and  funaional  health  instruaion.  Students 
take  a  swimming  classification  test  during  this  program  and  those  who 
fail  the  test  must  register  for  beginning  swimming  as  a  first  require- 
ment in  the  Advanced  Sports  Program.  Participants  in  freshman  sports 
may  substitute  the  sport  for  the  requirement  of  the  Basic  Program. 

B.  The  Advanced  Sports  Program 

Students  who  satisfactorily  pass  the  Physical  Fitness  Test  after  partici- 
pating in  the  Basic  Program  are  eligible  to  be  assigned  to  a  Sports  In- 
struction class  designed  to  prepare  them  to  be  successful  participants  in 
that  sport  as  measured  by  the  appropriate  Sports  Proficiency  Test.  Each 
Sports  Proficiency  Test  consists  of:  (a)  a  test  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
sport  and  its  rules;  (b)  a  skill  test;  (c)  a  praaical  test  of  the  student's 
ability  to  compete  in  that  sport.  A  student  shall  satisfaaorily  pass  three 
sports  while  assigned  to  the  Advanced  Sports  Program;  two  of  them 
must  come  from  among  Golf,  Handball,  Swimming,  and  Tennis.  The 
third  sport  may  be  selected  from  any  other  activity  taught  in  the  pro- 
gram. These  aaivities  include,  in  addition  to  the  four  already  named, 
Advanced  Golf,  Advanced  Handball,  Advanced  Tennis,  Archery,  Bad- 
minton, Bait  Casting,  Basketball,  Bowling,  Equitation,  Gymnastics,  La- 
crosse, Rifle  Marksmanship,  Senior  Lifesaving,  Soccer,  Social  Dancing, 
Square  Dancing,  Tag  Football  and  Softball,  Tumbling,  Volleyball  and 
Water  Safety  Instructor's  Course. 

C  The  Elective  Sports  Program 

Students  who  satisfaaorily  complete  the  Advanced  Sports  Program  are 
eligible  for  assignment  to  the  Eleaive  Sports  Program.  While  assigned 
to  the  Elective  Sports  Program,  they  must  pass  one  additional  sport 
from  those  not  utilized  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Advanced 
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Sports  Program.  Participants  in  varsity  sports  may  substitute  that  ac- 
tivity for  the  requirements  of  the  Eleaive  Sports  Program.  After  com- 
pleting the  Elective  Program,  the  student  registers  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  must  meet  in  consultation  with  a  member  of  the  Required 
Physical  Education  faculty  each  semester,  or  he  may  elect  to  attend 
class  in  an  additional  sport. 

2.    The  Adapted  Program 

Students  with  physical  limitations  or  deviations  are  assigned  to  a  pro- 
gram of  adapted  physical  education  by  the  Department  of  Student 
Health.  The  pattern  of  the  program  for  these  students  parallels  that  of 
students  assigned  to  the  regular  Required  Physical  Education  pro- 
gram, with  adjustments  appropriate  to  their  needs,  and  is  supervised 
by  the  Department  of  Required  Physical  Education. 

The  Physical  Fitness  Test: 

As  long  as  a  student  is  registered  for  and  attending  classes  in  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  Required  Physical  Education,  he  must  take  a  Physical  Fitness  Test  at  the 
end  of  each  semester.  Failure  to  meet  the  minimum  standard  in  the  Physical  Fit- 
ness Test  at  the  end  of  any  semester  shall  cause  a  student  to  obtain  assignment  in 
the  program  after  a  conference  with  a  member  of  the  Required  Physical  Education 
faculty. 

Attendance  at  Class: 

Regular  attendance  is  Required  Physical  Education  classes  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  University  attendance  requirements.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  that 
irregular  attendance  will  be  penalized  as  discribed  under  "Absences  or  Unsatisfac- 
tory Work"  in  the  Student  Regulations  Section  of  the  Catalog.  A  student  who  fails 
to  have  satisfactory  attendance  is  given  additional  assignment  in  the  program. 

The  Required  Physical  Education  Program  for  Women 

Women  students  are  required  to  register  for  and  participate  satisfactorily  in 
four  semesters  of  physical  education.  Sufficient  activities  are  offered  so  that  a  stu- 
dent may  enjoy  a  balanced  physical  education  program.  Students  taking  fewer  than 
ten  semester  hours,  students  twenty-six  years  of  age  or  over,  and  veterans  are  ex- 
empt from  this  requirement.  The  program  for  transfer  students  is  adjusted  on  an 
individual  basis  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Required  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

Each  student  is  assigned  an  advisor  who  guides  her  in  selecting  sports  and 
dance  activities  adapted  to  her  needs.  Through  these  activities  she  is  offered  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  mental  and  emotional  balance,  general  physical  fitness,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  good  body  mechanics  and  of  healthful  living 
praaices. 

Classification: 

Each  student,  ujxjn  entering  the  University,  shall  submit  a  record  of  medical 
examination  to  the  Department  of  Student  Health,  and  after  consultation  with  a 
University  physician,  shall  receive  a  medical  rating.  This  will  specify  whether  her 
classification  in  the  Required  Program  shall  be  an  A  (regular)  or  B  (adapted) 
medical  rating. 
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Tbe  Program: 

A.  The  Program  for  students  with  an  A  Medical  Rating: 

1.  Unless  excused  by  the  University  physician,  all  women  students  while  en- 
rolled are  required  to  pass  a  swimming  test  or  satisfaaorily  complete  a 
course  in  swimming. 

2.  To  complete  the  four  semester  requirements  in  physical  education  a  stu- 
dent may  participate  in  activities  selected  from  the  following  areas: 

a.  Rhythmics 

Modern  Dance,  Social  Dance,  and  Square  Dance. 

b.  Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

Archery,  Badminton,  Bait  Casting,  Bowling,  Equitation,  Golf,  Life 
Saving,  Swimming,  and  Tennis. 

c.  Team  Sports 

Soccer,  Speedball,  Basketball,  Volleyball,  and  Softball. 

3.  Students  may  elect  Equitation  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $60.00  per  se- 
mester and  securing  parental  permission. 

4.  Any  student  who  has  satisfactorily  passed  the  requirements  for  four  se- 
mesters of  physical  education  may  voluntarily  participate  in  any  activity 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Required  Physical  Education 
for  Women.  Any  student  entering  the  program  must  register,  and  after 
registering,  shall  be  expected  to  attend  her  chosen  class  regularly. 

B.  Students  assigned  to  the  Adapted  Program  by  the  University  Physician  be- 
cause of  physical  defects  or  deficiencies  shall  engage  in  a  program  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Student  Health  and  administered  by  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Physical  Education  staff.  This  program  parallels  that  of  the  student  with  an  A  Med- 
ical Rating,  but  it  is  adjusted  to  meet  individual  needs. 

Attendance  at  Class: 

Regular  attendance  in  Required  Physical  Education  classes  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  University  attendance  requirements.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  that 
irregular  attendance  will  be  penalized  as  described  under  "Absences  or  Unsatisfac- 
tory Work"  in  the  Student  Regulations  section  of  the  University  Catalog. 
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Military  Department 

THE  University  of  Florida  offers  instruction  in  the  Military  Sciences  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  curricula.  The  Depanment  of  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  each  maintain  a  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  and  provide  staffs  of  officers  and  detachments  of  enlisted  men  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  instruction  of  cadets  and  for  the  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment required  for  the  courses. 

BASIC  COURSE,  ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE 
The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  Basic  Courses  include  four  semesters  (2  school 
years)  of  instruction.  The  University  requires  that  all  physically  fit  male  students, 
except  certain  veterans  and  transfer  students,  complete  the  Basic  Course  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  graduation.  The  completion  of  either  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  Basic 
Course  discharges  this  obligation. 

Students  are  issued  uniforms  and  text  books  by  the  University  and  are  held 
financially  responsible  for  the  care  of  such  property  and  for  its  prompt  return  upon 
proper  call. 

ARMY  ADVANCED  COURSE 

The  Army  Advanced  Course  includes  four  semesters  (2  school  years)  of  in- 
struction at  the  University  and  a  six- weeks  summer  camp  at  a  military  installation, 
which  normally  is  attended  by  the  student  at  the  end  of  his  first  year's  Advanced 
Course  work.  Each  student  applicant  for  the  Advanced  Course  must  have  com- 
pleted the  army  ROTC  Basic  Course  or  have  had  previous  military  training  ac- 
ceptable as  a  substitute  therefor.  Final  seleaion  of  students  for  the  Advanced 
Course  is  made  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Taaics.   Flight  (Pilot)  training  is  available  for  selected  Senior  Cadets. 

Students  are  issued  regulation  Army  uniforms  and  text  books.  When  a  student 
receives  his  degree  and  commission,  he  retains  all  Advanced  Course  uniforms 
issued  to  him  by  the  University.  Each  student  receives  from  the  United  States 
Government  a  daily  monetary  subsistence  allowance,  presently  totalling  about 
$27.00  per  month,  which  is  paid  monthly  during  the  period  of  enrollment  in  the 
Advanced  Course  for  not  more  than  a  total  of  595  days.  Students  are  paid  for 
travel  to  and  from  the  six-weeks  summer  camp;  while  at  camp  they  are  provided 
quarters,  rations  and  uniforms  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $78.00  per  month. 

All  students  take  the  General  Military  Science  course.  Upon  the  student's  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Advanced  Course  and  graduation,  he  is  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  in  a  branch  of  the  Army  as 
determined  by  a  consideration  of  his  choice,  his  academic  major,  his  aptitude  and 
the  need  of  the  Army. 

Outstanding  Advanced  Course  students  are  designated  "Distinguished  Military 
Students'"  and  upon  graduation  from  the  University  are  designated  "Distinguished 
Military  Graduates."  A  Distinguished  Military  Student  may  apply  for  appointment 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army  at  any  time  prior  to  his  designation  as 
"Distinguished  Mihtary  Graduate".  A  number  of  University  of  Florida  graduates 
accept  Regular  Army  appointments  each  year. 
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AIR  FORCE  ADVANCED  COURSE 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  Advanced  Course  includes  four  semesters  (2  school 
years)  of  instruaion  at  the  University;  and  a  summer  camp  conduaed  at  an  Air 
Force  Base  which  is  normally  attended  by  the  student  at  the  end  of  his  first  year's 
Advanced  Course  work.  Each  student  applicant  for  the  Advanced  Course  must  have 
completed  the  Basic  Air  Force  ROTC  Course  or  have  had  previous  active  military 
service  acceptable  as  a  substitute  therefor.  However,  veterans  entering  the  Univer- 
sity at  freshman  or  sophomore  level  who  desire  a  commission  through  Air  Force 
ROTC  will  be  required  to  take  in  phase  with  nonveteran  contemporaries  the  por- 
tion of  the  basic  program  which  remains.  Applicants  must  have  a  C  average  aca- 
demically to  be  eligible  for  acceptance  into  the  Advanced  Course.  Final  seleaion 
is  made  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Professor  of  Air  Science. 

Students  are  issued  regulation  uniforms  by  the  University.  When  the  student 
receives  his  degree  and  commission  he  will  retain  all  uniforms  issued  him  by  the 
University.  The  text  books  issued  by  the  Department  of  Air  Science  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  cadets  are  financially  responsible  for  the 
care  of  such  property  and  for  its  return  upon  proper  call.  Each  student  receives  a 
daily  monetary  subsistence  allowance,  presently  totalling  about  $27.00  per  month, 
which  is  paid  at  the  end  of  each  three-month  period  during  enrollment  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Course,  but  not  more  than  a  total  of  595  days.  Students  are  paid  for  travel 
to  and  from  the  summer  camp;  while  at  camp  they  are  provided  quarters,  rations 
and  uniforms  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $78.00  per  month. 

All  students  enrolled  in  either  the  Basic  or  Advanced  Course  Air  Force  ROTC 
will  take  the  "Generalized"  Program.  This  program  is  aimed  primarily  at  acquaint- 
ing the  potential  officer  with  the  operation  of  all  branches  of  the  Air  Force, 
teaching  him  the  responsibility  and  duties  of  an  Air  Force  officer  and  in  general 
enabling  him  to  assume  his  duties  as  an  officer  upon  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity. Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  flying  program  of  the  Air  Force  and  all 
cadets  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  his  training  upon  graduation.  If  accepted  for 
this  training,  the  cadet  may  go  to  the  flying  school  in  officer  grade  and  receive  full 
pay  and  allowance  of  such. 

Upon  completion  of  the  cadet's  Air  Force  ROTC  program  and  receipt  of  his 
degree,  he  normally  will  be  called  to  active  duty  and  given  an  assignment  com- 
mensurate with  his  academic  major  and  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  desires  of  the  student  regarding  his  assignment. 

Outstanding  Air  Force  ROTC  Advanced  Course  students  who  are  appointed 
Distinguished  Military  Graduates  are  elegible  for  making  application  for  a  Regular 
commission  but  must  be  serving  on  active  duty. 

AIR  FORCE  ROTC  FOR  WOMEN 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  program  is  now  open  for  women  students  entering  the 
University.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  may  enroll  in  the  regular  ROTC  Course  for 
academic  credit  only;  however,  those  who  concurrently  enroll  in  Advanced  ROTC 
during  their  junior  and  senoir  years  will  not  only  receive  academic  credit,  but  also, 
be  provided  with  uniforms  and  receive  pay  (approximately  $266.00  per  year). 
All  classes  will  be  on  a  coeducational  basis,  except  for  summer  encampment.  This 
encampment  will  consist  of  a  twenty-eight  day  summer  training  period  between 
the  junior  and  senior  years.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  Advanced  AFROTC 
Course  and  award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree,  these  young  women  will  be 
qualified  to  be  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Air  Force. 
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The  newly  commissioned  WAF  officers  may  be  assigned  directly  to  jobs  or  be 
first  sent  to  one  of  the  many  Air  Force  technical  schools  for  training  in  a  special- 
ized field.  They  will  receive  the  same  pay  and  benefits  as  men  in  the  same  grades. 

STATUS  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  HAD  MILITARY 
TRAINING  AT  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

Students  transferring  from  other  universities  with  Senior  ROTC  units  are 
allowed  college  credit  for  Military  or  Air  Science  completed  at  such  institutions, 
up  to  the  amount  allowed  by  the  institution  from  which  the  transfer  is  made,  pro- 
vided such  credit  does  not  exceed  four  semester  hours  for  the  basic  Q)urse.  The 
eligibility  for  admission  of  such  students  to  Military  and  Air  Science  courses  at  the 
University  of  Florida  is  determined  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tac- 
tics or  the  Professor  of  Air  Science  as  appropriate.  No  credit  is  allowed  in  the 
Military  or  Air  Science  courses  for  Junior  ROTC  work. 

DEFERMENT  FROM  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Within  the  limitations  of  assigned  quotas,  those  students  enrolled  in  the  Army 
or  Air  Force  ROTC  who  meet  academic  and  other  standards  may  be  deferred  from 
Selective  Service  induction  provided  they  sign  the  prescribed  deferment  agreement. 
This  agreement  provides  that  the  applicant  will  complete  the  Basic  Course,  if  en- 
rolled therein;  will  enroll  and  complete  the  Advanced  Course,  if  accepted  therefor; 
will  accept  a  commission  if  tendered;  and  will  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years  after  receipt  of  commission,  subjea  to  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Air  Force)  and  will  continue  a  member  of  a  Regular  or  Reserve 
component  of  the  Army  (Air  Force)  until  the  eighth  anniversary  of  his  receipt  of 
commission.  Deferments  are  terminated  of  those  students  who  do  not  continue  the 
course  or  whose  academic  work  or  conduct  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  not  suitable  officer  material. 
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The  Graduate  Division 

ADMINISTRATION 

THE  Graduate  School  consists  of  the  Dean,  the  Graduate  Council,  and  the 
Graduate  Faculty.  It  is  responsible  for  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
minimum  general  standards  of  graduate  work  in  the  University  and  for  the 
coordination  of  the  graduate  programs  of  the  various  colleges  and  divisions  of  the 
University.  The  responsibility  for  the  detailed  operation  of  graduate  programs  is 
vested  in  the  individual  colleges  and  divisions. 

ADMISSION* 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  be  made  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Admissions  on  forms  supplied  by  his  office  and  at  times  stipulated  in  the 
University  Calendar.  Applications  are  referred  by  the  Direaor  to  the  graduate  se- 
lection committees  of  the  various  colleges  and  divisions  for  approval  or  disapproval. 
No  transscript  will  be  accepted  as  official  unless  it  is  received  directly  from  the 
registrar  of  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done. 

In  general,  no  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  non-accredited  institution  will 
be  considered  for  graduate  study  in  any  unit  of  the  University. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Florida  with  a  rank  of  assistant 
professor  or  above  (or  equivalent),  excepting  County  Agents  in  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Services,  may  not  receive  a  graduate  degree  from  this  institution.  They 
may,  however,  register  for  work  in  the  Graduate  School  and  apply  the  credit  earned 
to  graduate  degrees  to  be  conferred  by  other  institutions. 

Grade  Standards. — Except  as  noted  below,  unqualified  admission  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  is  dependent  upon  presentation  of  an  undergraduate  record  from  an 
accredited  college  or  curriculum  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  for  the  Junior  and 
senior  years.  In  some  units  of  the  Graduate  School  and  on  the  more  advanced  lev- 
els of  graduate  study,  an  undergraduate  average  considerably  above  "B"  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  minimum  undergraduate  grade  average  acceptable  for  admission  to  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  Master  of  Education, 
and  Master  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  is  2.5,  calculated  on  a  basis  of  4.0 
as  the  highest  possible  average  and  covering  the  last  rw'O  years  of  undergraduate 
work  ( at  least  60  semester  hours ) . 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  admission  to  graduate  study  is  normally  limited 
to  those  students  who  have  maintained  at  least  a  2.5  honor- point  average  in  their 
upper-division  work  and  3.0  in  their  major  subjea.  For  students  with  an  under- 
graduate major  in  general  agriculture,  the  minimim  upper-division  average  is  2.75. 
In  exceptional  cases,  where  a  candidate  has  demonstrated  in  some  other  way  his 
fitness  to  do  graduate  work,  as,  for  instance,  outstanding  achievement  since  earning 
the  bachelor's  degree,  he  may  be  considered  for  admission. 

Graduate  Record  Examination. — A  satisfactory  average  score  on  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  is  required  for  admission.  Each  applicant  for  admission  must 
submit  scores  on  the  aptitude  test  of  the  GRE,  but  either  at  the  request  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  or  on  his  own  volition,  the  applicant  may  submit  in  addition 
the  score  on  one  or  more  advanced  subject-matter  tests  of  the  GRE.   The  scores  on 
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all  tests  taken  will  be  weighed  in  regard  to  admission.  The  GRE  scores  will  also 
be  given  consideration  at  a  later  date  along  with  the  graduate  scholastic  record  when 
the  student  applies  for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  given  four  times  a  year — in  Novem- 
ber, January,  April,  and  July,  at  a  great  many  locations  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Gainesville,  Florida.  To  determine  exact  dates  and  the  most  convenient 
locations,  the  student  should  write  to  The  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  Applications  are  required  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  examinations  and 
scores  are  received  about  a  month  after  the  examination.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  for  the  GRE  in  early  October  if  admission  is  desired  in  February,  in  early 
April  for  admission  to  the  summer  session,  and  in  early  June  for  admission  in  Sep- 
tember. Undergraduates  are  advised  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  in 
January  or  April  if  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  desired  for  the  following 
September. 

Students  educated  in  foreign  countries  who  apply  for  admission  while  resid- 
ing outside  the  United  States  may  be  given  a  postponement  and  permitted  to  take 
the  GRE  during  the  first  semester  of  attendance  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Reg- 
istration for  a  second  semester  will  depend  upon  completion  of  the  examination. 

Trial  Program. — The  Graduate  School  approves  two  types  of  trial  programs 
under  fifth-year  undergraduate  registration  for  applicants  whose  admission  or  rejec- 
tion for  graduate  study  is  in  doubt.  These  programs  are  arranged  by  the  major  de- 
partment when  the  student  has  been  referred  to  it  for  this  purpose  by  the  Registrar. 
Trial  program  shall  be  stricty  reserved  for  genuinely  problematical  or  borderline 
cases. 

Type  I  (Partly  Transferable) :  a  program  of  about  15  semester  hours  consisting 
of  advanced  undergraduate  courses  and  no  more  than  6  hours  of  graduate  courses. 
Upon  completion  of  the  program  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better,  up  to  12 
hours  may  be  transferred  to  the  student's  graduate  record,  provided  that  this  trans- 
fer is  approved  by  his  major  department  and  college  and  that  ail  other  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  have  been  met. 

Programs  of  Type  I  are  used  where  a  student's  previous  grade  record  or  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  scores  are  on  the  borderline  of  acceptability. 

Type  II  (Non-Transferable):  a  program  of  15  or  more  hours  of  undergrad- 
uate work,  none  of  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  student's  graduate  record. 

Programs  of  Type  II  are  used  (a)  to  validate  undergraduate  records  from  non- 
accredited  and  unevaluated  colleges  and  in  cases  where  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  student's  preparation  cannot  be  determined  with  sufficient  certaint)'  for  pur- 
pose of  judging  admission;  (b)  to  repair  extensive  deficiencies  in  undergraduate 
programs  which  do  not  meet  the  prerequisites  for  graduate  study  laid  down  by  the 
student's  proposed  major  department  (minor  deficiencies  of  less  than  12  hours  and 
field  transfer  requirements  covered  by  the  Catalog  may  be  handled  on  a  non-credit 
basis  as  part  of  the  graduate  program  for  students  who  meet  admission  standards). 

If  the  trial  program  (of  either  type)  is  completed  with  an  average  grade  of 
"B"  or  better  and  other  admission  requirements  have  not  been  met,  the  student 
will  upon  recommendation  of  his  major  department  and  college  be  given  unquali- 
fied admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  To  secure  this  change  of  status,  the  student 
should  apply  through  his  department  head  and  college  dean  to  the  Registrar. 

All  trial  programs  must  be  formally  approved  by  the  major  department  and 
college  and  filed  with  the  Registrar  and  the  Graduate  School  in  order  that  there 
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may  be  no  question  in  either  of  the  latter  offices  concerning  the  termination  of 
the  program  or  of  the  courses  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  grade  average.  Neither 
type  of  trial  program  may  be  continued  beyond  the  prearranged  termination. 

Undergraduate  Registration  for  Graduate  Credit. — An  undergraduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Florida  who  has  less  than  one  semester  of  course  work  to  com- 
plete for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  request,  in  writing,  through  the  dean  of  his 
college,  approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  course  registration  eligible 
for  graduate  credit.  Such  approval  can  be  given  only  to  students  who  have  main- 
tained a  "B"  average  in  the  upper  division  and  whose  total  proposed  program  does 
not  exceed  15  semester  hours  in  a  single  regular  semester  or  6  hours  in  a  summer 
term.  Commonly,  courses  to  be  approved  should  be  of  full  graduate  caliber;  ap- 
proval of  an  advanced  undergraduate  course  will  be  restriaed  to  one  not  normally 
a  part  of  the  undergraduate  program  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  studies  to  be  un- 
dertaken. For  application  to  a  specific  advanced  degree  the  course  work  taken 
must  be  earned  with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B"  with  all  course  work  for  the  semester 
at  "B"  average,  and  be  recommended  for  transfer  to  the  student's  graduate  record 
by  his  supervisory  committee  after  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School. 
Courses  beyond  the  requirement  of  the  bachelor's  degree  which  are  taken  without 
such  approval  are  not  eligible  for  transfer  as  graduate  credit.  Foundation  work 
required  for  a  change  of  major  must  be  taken  without  graduate  credit. 

Consultation  with  College  and  Department. — Before  his  first  registration,  the 
student  should  consult  the  college  and  department  in  which  he  will  do  his  work 
concerning  course  requirements,  deficiencies,  if  any,  the  planning  of  a  program, 
special  regulations,  etc.  All  registrations  require  the  signature  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  awarded  or  of  his  representative. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

Student  Responsibility. — It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  inform  him- 
self concerning,  and  to  carry  out,  all  regulations  and  procedures  required  by  the 
course  he  is  pursuing.  In  no  case  will  a  rule  be  waived  or  an  exception  granted 
because  a  student  pleads  ignorance  of  the  rule  or  asserts  that  he  was  not  informed 
of  it  by  his  advisor  or  other  authority. 

Loads. — The  maximum  full-time  registration  in  a  single  regular  semester  is 
15  semester  hours;  the  minimum  is  12  semester  hours.  Part-time  employment  of 
any  kind  reduces  the  maximum  study  load  permitted.  One-third  time  graduate  as- 
sistants with  departmental  duties  of  1 5  hours  per  week  may  register  for  a  maximum 
of  12  semester  hours.  One-half  time  graduate  assistants  with  departmental  duties 
of  20  hours  per  week  may  register  for  a  maximum  of  10  semester  hours.  Full- 
time employees  of  the  University  may  register  for  one  graduate  course  of  no  more 
than  4  semester  hours,  or  for  two  courses  totalling  no  more  than  6  semester  hours 
if  one  of  the  two  courses  is  a  thesis  course.  Full-time  public  school  personnel  are 
normally  registered  for  a  single  course. 

During  the  summer  session,  full-time  registration  for  a  candidate  for  a  thesis 
degree  is  6  to  8  semester  hours;  full-time  registration  for  a  student  in  a  non-thesis 
master's  program  or  an  Ed.S.  program  is  9  semester  hours.  A  graduate  assistant 
may  not  exceed  6  semester  hours,  and  a  full-time  employee  is  limited  to  one  course 
or  3  semester  hours.    These  regulations  apply  to  the  eight-week  summer  term. 
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Holders  of  fellowships  and  assistantships  are  required  to  register  for  graduate 
study  programs  commensurate  with  the  study  time  permitted  by  their  awards  and 
in  no  case  less  than  6  semester  hours. 

Courses  and  Credits. —  (1)  Courses  numbered  500-599  are  for  fifth-year  or 
other  advanced  undergraduate  programs.  Regulations  as  to  the  use  of  these  courses 
in  graduate  programs,  grading,  and  minimum  class  size  will  be  the  same  as  for 
courses  in  the  400  category.  (2)  Courses  numbered  600  and  above  are  limited  to 
graduate  students.  (3)  Courses  numbered  700  and  above  are  graduate  courses 
primarily  for  advanced  graduate  students. 

Undergraduate  courses  numbered  300  and  above  are  acceptable  for  minor 
credit  when  taken  as  a  part  of  an  approved  graduate  program.  Courses  bearing 
numbers  below  600  which  have  been  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Graduate 
Council  may  be  used  for  graduate  major  credit.  However,  in  all  cases  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  minimum  course  requirements  must  be  in  courses  designated  for 
graduate  students  only. 

A  complete  list  of  approved  graduate  courses  appears  in  the  section  of  this 
Catalog  entitled  Departmental  Courses.  Departments  reserve  the  right  to  decide 
which  of  these  graduate  courses  will  be  given  in  any  semester  or  summer  session. 
The  published  Schedule  of  Courses  does  not  always  include  all  graduate  courses 
offered;  the  departments,  therefore,  should  be  consulted  concerning  available  courses. 

Grades. — Passing  grades  for  graduate  students  in  courses  numbered  below  600 
are  "A"  and  "B".  Passing  grades  in  courses  numbered  600  and  above  are  "A", 
"B",  and  "C";  however,  "C"  grades  in  courses  numbered  600  and  above  count  to- 
ward a  graduate  degree  only  if  an  equal  number  of  credit  hours  in  courses  num- 
bered 600  and  above  are  earned  with  a  grade  of  "A". 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  a  graduate  degree  and  the  award  of  such  degree 
depends  (among  other  requirements)  upon  maintenance  of  an  average  grade  of 
"B"  for  all  work  attempted  in  the  major  and  minor  fields.  Any  grade  of  "I"  (in- 
complete) in  the  fields  of  the  major  and  minor  (or  minors)  must  be  removed  by 
completing  all  required  work,  unless  an  honor-point  average  of  3.0  is  maintained, 
including  the  hours  of  incomplete  courses.  Grades  in  courses  numbered  699  and 
799  are  not  considered  in  calculating  these  averages. 

Change  of  Major. — Graduate  students  already  admitted  for  work  in  one  de- 
partment who  wish  to  transfer  to  another  department  must  apply  for  transfer 
through  the  office  of  the  dean  of  their  college  and  must  have  their  credentials  ap- 
proved by  the  graduate  selection  committee  having  jurisdiction  in  the  new  depart- 
ment. The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Registrar  must  be  notified  in 
writing  of  the  change  in  the  major  field.  The  student  will  be  required  to  make  up, 
without  graduate  credit,  any  undergraduate  deficiencies  in  the  new  area. 

Correspondence  and  Extension  Work. — No  courses  may  be  taken  for  gradu- 
ate credit  by  correspondence,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation and  the  Master  of  Education  degrees,  no  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  by  extension.  In  the  case  of  the  degrees  mentioned,  6  semester  hours  of 
authorized  extension  graduate  course  work  may  be  taken  in  the  University  of  Florida 
for  both  course  and  residence  credit;  extension  work  taken  at  another  institution 
(except  Florida  State  University)  may  not  be  transferred  to  the  Universit}'  of 
Florida  for  graduate  credit  of  any  kind. 
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Pees. — The  fees  which  graduate  students  must  pay  are  listed  in  the  section  of 
the  Catalog  entitled  Expenses.    ( See  Table  of  Contents. ) 

Procedure  for  Final  Semester. — At  this  stage  it  is  more  than  usually  important 
for  the  student  to  inform  himself  concerning  deadline  dates  as  set  forth  in  the 
University  Calendar  and  in  the  announcements  issued  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  the  officials  of  his  college,  division,  or  department. 

Early  in  the  last  semester  the  student  should  make  formal  application  to  the 
Registrar  for  his  degree.  When  his  thesis  is  ready  to  be  put  in  final  form  he  should 
get  instructions  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  He  must  ar- 
range through  the  University  Bookstore  for  proper  academic  costume  to  be  worn  at 
Commencement. 

Normally,  students  in  the  Graduate  School  must  be  registered  in  the  University 
at  the  time  they  receive  a  degree.  If,  however,  a  student  has  completed  all  require- 
ments for  his  degree,  including  courses,  residence,  thesis  or  dissertation,  and  all  ex- 
aminations, at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  semester  in  which  his  degree  is  to  be 
awarded,  the  Graduate  Council  will  consider  a  petition  to  waive  this  regulation. 
In  brief,  a  student  must  be  registered  for  the  semester  in  which  his  final  examina- 
tion is  given. 

Other  Dates. — The  student  must  observe  the  regulations  and  dates  for  satis- 
fying the  language  requirements  and  for  applying  for  admission  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  sought. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

Non-Thesis  Degrees 

Master  of  Agriculture,  with  major  in  any  field  in  Agriculture 

Master  of  Business  Administration,  with  major  in  any  field  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

Master  of  Education,  with  major  in  any  field  in  Education,  including  Business 
Education,  and  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Master  of  Physical  Education  and  Health,  with  major  in  Physical  Education 

Master  of  Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Specialist  in  Education 

Thesis  Degrees 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  with  major  in  one  of  the  following: 

Agricultural  Economics  Entomology 

Agriculmral  Education  Food  Technology  and  Nutrition 

Agricultural  Engineering  Fruit  Crops 

Agronomy  Ornamental  Horticulture 

Animal  Husbandry  Plant  Pathology 

Bacteriology  Poultry  Husbandry 

Botany  Soils 

Dairy  Science  Vegetable  Crops 

Master  of  Science  in  Building  Construaion 
Master  of  Science  in  Community  Planning 
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Master  of  Science  in  Engineering,  with  major  in  one  of  the  following: 
Aeronautical  Engineering  Engineering  Mechanics 

Chemical  Engineering  Industrial  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering  Mechanical  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 

Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  with  major  in  one  of  the  following: 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  Pharmacology 

Pharmacognosy  Pharmacy 

Master  of  Science,  with  major  in  one  of  the  following: 

Bacteriology  Geography 

Biology  (Zoology)  Geology 

Botany  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Physics 

Entomology  Plant  Pathology 

Psychology 

Master  of  Fine  Arts,  with  major  in  one  of  the  following: 
Painting  and  Drawing 
Crafts 

Masters  of  Arts  in  Architecture,  with  major  in  one  of  the  following: 
Architectural  Design 
Building  Construaion 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  with  major  in  one  of  the  following: 

Agricultural  Education  Foundations  of  Education 

Business  Education  Personnel  Services 

Educational  Administration  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Elementary  Education  Secondary  Education 


Master  of  Arts,  with  major  in  one  of  the  following: 


Accounting 

Communications 

Economics 

English 

Finance  and  Insurance 

French 

Geography 

German 

History 

Inter-American  Area  Smdies 

Journalism 


Latin 

Management  and  Business  Law 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Real  Estate 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 
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Doaor  of  Education,  with  major  in  one  of  the  following: 
Curriculum  and  Instruaion 
Educational  Administration 
Foundations  of  Education 


Doctor  of  Philosophy,  with  major 

Agricultural  Economics 

Agronomy 

Animal  Husbandry 

Baaeriology 

Biology   (Zoology) 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering,  including 
Sanitary  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 

Economics 

Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering  Mechanics 

English 

Fruit  Crops 

Geography 

History 


in  one  of  the  following: 

Inter-American  Area  Studies 

Mathematics 

Medical  Sciences,  including 

Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Microbiology 

Physiology 
Pharmacy',  including 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Pharmacognosy 

Pharmacology 

Pharmacy 
Physics 

Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science 
Psychology 

Sociology  (Latin  American) 
Soils 
Spanish 
Speech 
Vegetable  Crops 


THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Residence. — For  any  master's  degree  the  student  must  spend  at  least  one  full- 
time  academic  year,  or  equivalent,  as  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

If  the  work  for  the  master's  degree  is  done  entirely  in  the  summer,  full-time 
study  during  four  eight-week  sessions  will  satisfy  the  residence  requirement.  This 
requirement  may  be  reduced  to  (but  not  below)  three  eight- week  summer  sessions 
by  transfer  of  work  from  another  institution  or  by  use  of  extension  or  other  non- 
resident credit  where  accepted  by  the  college  concerned  and  by  the  Graduate  Coun- 
cil. 

Non-resident  county  agents  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Services  may  use 
three  three-weeks  summer  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  residence  re- 
quirement for  the  degrees  Master  of  Agriculture  or  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture, 
but  only  if  they  have  also  spent  one  regular  semester  in  full-time  resident  graduate 
study  (or  two  eight-weeks  summer  sessions)  on  the  campus  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Transfer  of  Credits. — Courses  of  full  graduate  level  to  the  extent  of  6  semester 
hours  may  be  transferred  from  an  instimtion  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Graduate  School.  Acceptance  of  transfer  credit  requires  approval  of  the  student's 
supervisory  committee  and  the  Graduate  Council.  Non-resident  or  extension  work 
taken  at  another  institution  (with  the  exception  of  Florida  State  University)  may 
not  be  transferred  to  the  University  of  Florida  for  graduate  credit. 
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Time  Limit. — All  work  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  completed  within 
seven  years  from  the  time  of  first  registration. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE  WITHOUT  THESIS 

MASTER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Agriculture  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish 
additional  training  before  entering  business  occupations  or  professions,  rather  than 
for  those  interested  primarily  in  research.  The  basic  requirements,  including  those 
for  admission,  residence,  supervisory  committee,  plan  of  study  and  admission  to 
candidacy,  are  the  same  as  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree,  as  out- 
lined elsewhere,  but  the  work  requirements  are  made  to  conform  to  the  specific 
objeaives  of  this  degree. 

Work  Required. — A  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  of  course  work  is  required, 
at  least  18  of  which  shall  be  designated  strictly  for  graduates.  Each  student's  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  take  into  account  the  qualifications  and  needs  of  the  individual 
and  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supervisory  committee.  A  thesis  is  not  re- 
quired, but  the  student  must  submit  reports,  term  papers,  and  records  of  work  ac- 
complished. A  co7nprehensive  written  qualifying  examination,  given  by  the  super- 
visory committee  is  required  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  work. 
Failure  to  qualify  in  this  examination  will  result  either  in  the  student's  elimination 
from  the  program  or  in  taking  additional  course  work.  A  final  oral  examination  by 
the  supervisory  committee  covering  the  whole  field  of  study  of  the  candidate  is 
required. 

For  further  details,  inquire  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  have  been 
designed  to  give  the  student  broad  general  preparation  for  managerial  work  with 
emphasis  upon  developing  his  capacities  and  skills  for  business  decision-making. 
Limited  specialization  in  one  or  two  fields  is  also  possible. 

Admission  Requirements. — Completion  of  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of 
undergraduate  work  in  business  administration  and  economics,  including  the  follow- 
ing: 

Economic  Principles  6  semester  hours 

Statistics  3  semester  hours 

Accounting — Introductory  6  semester  hours 

Business  Law  3  semester  hours 

ATG.  590 — Survey  of  Accounting  (3  semester  hours)  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the 
six  semester  hours  of  introduCTory  accounting.  At  least  fifteen  hours  of  the  under- 
graduate courses,  excluding  ATG.  590,  must  be  in  junior  level  courses  or  higher. 

Students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  business  administration  or  eco- 
nomics will  be  required  to  take  a  foundation  program  of  at  least  thirty  semester 
hours  meeting  the  requirements  stated  above. 

Course  Requirements  for  Degree. — A   program   of  thirty  semester  hours  of 
course  work  is  required.  This  program  is  as  follows: 
1.    Qiurscs  required  of  all  candidates 

BS.  679  Advanced  Business  Policy  3  semester  hours 

BS.  690  Business  Research  and  Reports  3  semester  hours 

ES.  615   Economics  of  Business  Decisions  3  semester  hours 

ES.  6l6  Economic  Environment  of  Business  3  semester  hours 
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2.  Courses  required  of  all  candidates  unless  waived  because  of  acceptable  un- 
dergraduate courses  taken  in  the  same  area: 

BS.  610  Managerial  Accounting  3  semester  hours 

BS.  664  Managerial  Statistics  3  semester  hours 

BS.  671  Human  Relations  in  Business  3  semester  hours 

3.  Requirements  in  the  fields  of  marketing,  produrtion  management,  and  cor- 
poration finance: 

All  candidates  must  complete  at  least  one  basic  course  in  each  of  the 
fields  of  marketing,  production  management,  and  corporation  finance.  Such 
courses  may  be  taken  either  as  a  part  of  the  undergraduate  program  or  as 
a  part  of  the  graduate  program,  within  the  limits  noted.  Candidates  defi- 
cient in  marketing  will  take  MKG.  531,  Marketing  Principles  and  Institu- 
tions (3  semester  hours).  Candidates  deficient  in  produrtion  management 
will  take  MGT.  575,  Produrtion  Management  Problems  (3  semester 
hours).  Candidates  deficient  in  corporation  finance  will  take  FI.  427,  Cor- 
portion  Finance  (3  semester  hours).  Of  these  three  courses,  only  MGT. 
575,  Production  Management  Problems,  and  either  one  but  not  both  of  the 
other  two  courses  may  be  used  in  satisfying  the  thirty  hour  requirement  for 
the  degree.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  a  student  who  is  deficient  in  all 
three  fields  or  in  both  marketing  and  corporation  finance  will  have  to  com- 
plete thirty-three  hours  for  the  degree. 

4.  Electives:  The  remaining  hours  will  be  selerted  from  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  courses  in  the  candidate's  field  or  fields  of  interest.  A  candi- 
date should  avoid  undue  specialization  in  the  selertion  of  his  elertives. 

Examinations. — Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  an 
oral  examination  on  his  graduate  work.  The  written  examination  will  be  given  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  he  experts  to  receive  his  degree  and  will  be 
designed  to  test  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  problems  normally  confronting  business 
administrators.  It  will  consist  primarily  of  the  analysis  of  a  business  case  requiring 
the  use  of  the  various  disciplines  included  in  the  curriculum.  The  oral  examination 
will  be  given  after  the  written  and  will  be  administered  by  a  committee  of  three  ap- 
pointed from  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Purpose. — This  degree  is  designed  to  increase  the  professional  preparation  of 
school  personnel.  The  program  has  been  planned  to  develop  in  public  school  work- 
ers a  wide  range  of  essential  abilities  and  to  give  a  broad  background  of  advanced 
general  education,  rather  than  to  encourage  narrow  specialization. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  seeks  to  develop  the  student  in: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  the  learning  process; 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  purposes,  issues,  and  trends  of  education  in  Amer- 
ican democracy; 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  social  realities  of  our  time  and  how  these  influ- 
ence the  educative  process; 

4.  A  comprehensive,  internally  consistent  pattern  of  values  in  keeping  with  our 
democratic  traditions;  a  value-system  which  the  student  can  apply  where 
issues  are  concerned; 

5.  A  personal  philosophy  of  education  which  he  can  make  explicit  and  which 
is  consistent  with  his  value  patterns; 
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6.  The  ability  to  think  and  act  creatively  and  adequately  within  his  area  of 
specialization  or  field  work,  i.e.,  to  see  new  problems,  work  out  solutions, 
and  communicate  to  others  the  results  of  his  thinking  and  acting. 

Description. — The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  offered  under  two  plans. 

Plan  I  is  for  secondary  and  junior  college  teachers  who  seek  increased  teaching 
skill  and  greater  depth  and  scholarship  in  their  teaching  field.  It  is  offered  in  the 
departments  of  Foundations  of  Education,  Secondary  Education,  including  Business 
Education,  and  Vocational  Agriculture. 

The  minimum  program  for  the  M.Ed,  under  Plan  I  is  36  hours  of  course  work 
above  the  300  level,  18  of  which  must  be  at  the  600  level  or  above,  with  18  hours 
of  course  work  outside  of  the  College  of  Education  for  students  who  have  graduated 
from  departments  or  colleges  of  education  or  who  hold  a  regular  Florida  Graduate 
Certificate  to  teach.  ( For  students  who  have  graduated  from  colleges  other  than  edu- 
cation, the  total  number  of  hours  outside  of  education  may  be  reduced  but  in  no  case 
to  less  than  6  hours. )  The  minimum  requirement  of  course  work  in  education  under 
Plan  I  is  either  (a)  24  hours  in  the  master's  program  with  18  hours  at  the  600 
level  or  above,  or  (b)  36  hours  at  any  level  in  the  combined  undergraduate  and 
graduate  program. 

Plan  II  is  used  for  specialized  school  personnel  and  elementary  and  industrial 
arts  teachers  and  is  offered  in  the  departments  of  Educational  Administration,  Ele- 
mentary Education,  Industrial  Arts  Education,  and  Personnel  Services. 

The  minimum  program  for  the  M.Ed,  under  Plan  II  is  36  hours  of  course  work 
above  the  300  level,  18  hours  of  which  must  be  at  the  600  level  or  above,  with  a 
minimum  of  6  hours  of  course  work  outside  of  the  College  of  Education.  The  stu- 
dent's undergraduate  and  graduate  program  must  include  a  minimum  of  36  hours 
of  course  work  in  education. 

Transfer  of  Credits. — If  recommended  in  advance  by  the  Graduate  Committee 
and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to 
study  in  other  institutions  to  the  extent  of  (but  not  to  exceed)  6  semester  hours. 
No  graduate  credits  earned  prior  to  admission  to  the  University  may  be  transferred 
without  special  recommendation  of  the  Graduate  Committee  and  the  approval  of  the 
Graduate  Council.  No  more  than  6  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  thus  transferred. 

Work  Required. — Instead  of  having  a  fixed  requirement  of  majors  and  minors, 
each  student  will  be  required  to  submit  a  plan  of  study  which  shows  acceptable  bal- 
ance and  direaion.  The  planned  program  is  approved  by  the  student's  counselor, 
with  whose  assistance  the  plan  is  first  developed,  then  by  the  Education  department 
head  concerned  and  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Education.  After  the  program 
has  been  developed,  any  changes  must  be  requested  in  writing  and  similarly  ap- 
proved. 

The  minimum  course  requirement  is  36  semester  hours,  of  which  not  more  than 
9  may  be  taken  in  any  summer  term  (6  in  six  weeks,  3  in  three  weeks),  and  not 
more  than  15  in  any  one  semester.  Six  semester  hours  of  workshop  or  extension 
courses  may  be  allowed  and  will  count  as  resident  credit. 

Courses  designated  as  field  laboratory  courses  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  6 
semester  hours  of  credit.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  University  imposes  a 
limit  of  12  hours  of  credit  in  the  aggregate  on  work  allowed  from  (1 )  off-campus 
workshops  and  extension  courses,  (2)  field  laboratory  courses,  and  (3)  courses 
transferred  from  othe'-  institutions. 
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A  thesis  is  not  required. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  not  required,  but  correct  and 
effective  use  of  the  English  language  is  expected  of  all  candidates.  Admission  to  the 
work  of  this  program  is  not  a  guarantee  that  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy for  the  degree. 

Admission  to  Candidacy. — The  faculty  makes  a  determination  as  to  the  compe- 
tence of  the  student  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  candidacy.  Admission  to  can- 
didacy for  the  Master  of  Education  degree  may  be  recommended  to  the  Graduate 
Council  by  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  College  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  an 
unassembled  examination  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  from  12  to  18  semester  hours  of 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  unassembled  examination  is  evalu- 
ated by  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  which  may  recommend  supplementary  oral  and/ 
or  written  examinations  for  students  whose  admission  to  candidacy  is  in  doubt. 

The  unassembled  examination  includes:  (1)  the  student's  academic  record  to 
date,  ( 2 )  the  student's  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  ( 3 )  evidence  of 
competency  in  the  use  (oral  and  written)  of  the  English  language,  (4)  evaluation 
of  personal  qualities  and  promise  of  professional  attainment  by  persons  to  whom  the 
applicant's  record  is  known,  ( 5 )  the  student's  experience  record,  and  ( 6 )  any  other 
appropriate  information. 

The  unassembled  examination  is  administered  through  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies  in  Education  for  the  Graduate  Committee. 

The  student's  remaining  program  of  study  will  be  planned  in  terms  of  needs  as 
revealed  in  the  Admission  to  Candidacy  Examination.  On  approval  of  the  Graduate 
Committee,  the  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  upon  the  satisfaaory 
completion  of  the  designated  course  work. 

The  candidate  must  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  teaching  (or  the  equiv- 
alent) prior  to  taking  the  last  6  semester  hours  of  work,  or  must  have  included  in  his 
record  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an  internship  program  or  a  minimum  of  6 
semester  hours  of  student  teaching. 

The  Graduate  Committee  of  the  College  of  Education. — A  special  counselor  is 
appointed  for  each  student  in  the  Master  of  Education  program.  His  work  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Graduate  Committee  in  the  College  of  Education.  The 
program  is  administered  through  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Education. 

MASTER  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

Work  Required. — A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  course  work  is  required, 
at  least  1 5  of  which  must  be  courses  in  the  fields  of  Physical  Education,  Health  Edu- 
cation or  Recreation  designated  strictly  for  graduates,  or  courses  numbered  500  and 
above  if  approved  for  graduate  major  credit.  Of  the  remaining  15  hours,  at  least  9 
semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  courses  outside  the  College  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  minimum  course  requirements  shall  be  from 
courses  numbered  600  and  above.   The  major  for  the  degree  is  physical  education. 

All  degree  candidates  must  complete  Florida  teaching  certification  requirements 
in  Physical  Education  by  the  conclusion  of  the  master's  degree  program.  Certification 
requirements  must  be  met  as  a  part  of  and/ or  in  addition  to  degree  requirements,  if 
not  already  completed  before  admission  to  graduate  study  . 

Supervisory  Committee. — A  committee  of  five  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health,  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  some 
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person  designated  by  him  serving  as  chairman,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
as  an  ex  officio  member,  will  supervise  the  work  of  students  registered  in  this  pro- 
gram, subjea  to  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

Admission  to  Candidacy. — Admission  to  the  work  of  this  program  is  not  a  guar- 
antee that  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree.  The  student  will 
be  required  to  pass  a  written  and/or  oral  examination  in  addition  to  being  recom- 
mended by  the  supervisory  committee  for  admission  to  candidacy.  This  examination 
should  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the  student's  first  semester  of  residence. 

Final  Examination. — A  thesis  is  not  required  but  the  candidate  must  pass  a  final 
examination  at  the  close  of  his  course  work.  This  written  and/or  oral  examination 
will  be  administered  by  the  supervisory  committee  and  will  be  confined  largely  to 
the  student's  major  field  of  study. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE  WITH  THESIS 

Required  Registration. — The  minimum  registration  required  for  the  master's 
degree  with  thesis  is  30  semester  hours,  including  no  less  than  24  semester  hours  of 
regular  course  work  and  6  semester  hours  of  the  research  and  thesis  course  numbered 
699  in  all  departments. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  required  24  hours  of  regular  course  work  must  be  in  a 
single  field  of  study  designated  the  major,  and  the  remainder,  called  the  minor,  must 
be  in  a  different  but  related  subjea  matter.  One  6-hour  minor  is  required;  two  6- 
hour  minors  or  one  12-hour  minor  may  be  taken.  Minor  work  must  be  in  a  depart- 
ment other  than  the  major.  In  special  cases  this  requirement  may  be  modified,  but 
only  with  the  written  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  work  in  the  major  field  must  be  in  courses  designated  strictly  for  graduates 
( numbered  600  and  above ) ,  or,  if  approved  by  the  Graduate  Dean,  in  courses  des- 
ignated for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates.  For  the  minor,  courses  num- 
bered 300  and  above  may  be  taken. 

At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  required  24  semester  hours  of  regular  course  work 
must  be  in  courses  numbered  600  and  above.  Registration  in  699  is  limited  to  a 
total  of  12  semester  hours. 

Thesis. — All  candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to  prepare  and  present  a 
thesis  (or  equivalent  in  creative  work)  acceptable  to  their  supervisory  committees,  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Graduate  Council.  The  candidate  should  con- 
sult the  office  of  the  Dean  for  instructions  concerning  the  form  of  the  thesis.  The 
original  copy  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  temporary  binding,  and  accompanied  by  three 
copies  of  a  brief  abstract,  must  be  in  the  Dean's  office  on  or  before  the  dates  specified 
in  the  University  Calendar.  After  the  thesis  is  accepted,  the  original  copy,  together 
with  the  first  carbon  copy,  will  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 

Language  Requirements. —  ( 1 )  The  requirement  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student's  supervisory  committee  or 
college.  When  a  foreign  language  is  required,  the  examination  will  be  conduaed  by 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages;  if  an  examination  has  already  been  passed  at 
another  institution,  it  must  be  validated  at  the  University  of  Florida  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Languages.  If  the  student  is  majoring  in  a  foreign  language,  that 
language  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  The  foreign  language  require- 
ment must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  candidacy.    (2)  The  ability 
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to  use  the  English  language  correctly  and  effectively,  as  judged  by  the  supervisory 
committee,  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  this  degree. 

Special  Supervisory  Committee. — A  special  supervisory  committee  of  not  less 
than  three  members  will  be  appointed  for  each  student  by  the  Graduate  Dean  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  college  concerned.  This  committee  should  be  appointed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  and, 
in  general,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  study.  The  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  all  supervisory  committees. 

Admission  to  Candidacy. — When  a  student  has  completed  about  one-half  of  his 
work  for  his  degree,  he  should  apply  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  that  degree, 
using  the  forms  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy,  the  student  must  have  ( 1 )  maintained 
a  "B"  average  in  registered  course  work,  ( 2 )  passed  a  foreign  language  examination 
and  a  qualifying  examination  (if  these  are  required  in  his  curriculum),  (3)  chosen 
his  thesis  topic,  (4)  satisfied  his  supervisory  committee,  department  head,  and  college 
dean  that  he  is  qualified  to  become  a  candidate  for  his  degree.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  his  supervisory  committee  at  this  time  to  make  such  investigation  as  is  necessary 
to  determine  his  eligibility. 

General  Examination. — When  all  of  the  student's  work  is  completed,  or  prac- 
tically so,  including  the  regular  courses  and  the  thesis,  his  supervisory  committee  is 
required  to  examine  him  orally  or  in  writing  or  both  on  (1)  his  thesis,  (2)  his 
major  subject,  (3)  his  minor  or  minors,  (4)  matters  of  a  general  nature  pertaining 
to  his  field  of  study.  Using  the  form  provided  for  the  purpose  the  committee  shall 
report  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  one  week  before 
the  time  for  conferring  of  the  degree  whether  all  work  has  been  completed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  and  whether  on  the  basis  of  the  final  examination  the  student  is 
recommended  for  his  degree.  In  no  case  may  this  examination  be  scheduled  earlier 
than  six  months  before  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred,  without  special  approval  of  the 
Graduate  Council. 

Special  Thesis  Abstract  Required. — At  the  request  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  College  of  Education  requires  all  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  to  prepare  a  750  word  abstract  of  the 
thesis,  which  is  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  for  informational  purposes. 

THE  ADVANCED  SCHOOL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Advanced  School  of  the  College  of  Education  offers  two  degrees,  the  degree 
of  Specialist  in  Education  and  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree.  Work  in  the  Ad- 
vanced School  will  be  available  only  to  those  who  have  shown  a  high  degree  of 
ability  in  their  first  year  of  graduate  work.  The  purpose  of  the  Advanced  School 
is  to  develop  leadership,  research  competency  and  specialization. 

Admission  to  the  Advanced  School  in  Education. — Admission  to  the  Advanced 
School  will  be  open  only  to  persons  who  have: 

1.  Successfully  completed  36  hours  of  professional  course  work  in  education. 

2.  Presented  a  record  of  successful  professional  experience,  the  appropriateness 
of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  instructional  department  passing  on  the 
applicant's  qualifications  for  admission. 

In  some  instances,  departments  may  admit  students  with  the  understanding  that 
further  experience  may  be  required  before  the  student  will  be  recommended  for  the 
degree. 
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Admission  to  the  Advanced  School  will  be  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1.  High  scholastic  average  during  the  fifth-year  work  (3.5  honor-point  average 
or  above,  as  computed  at  the  University  of  Florida,  will  be  considered  evi- 
dence of  good  scholarship) ; 

2.  Results  from  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations — Scholastic  Aptitude  and 
Advanced  Education  Tests; 

3.  Results  from  the  Miller  Analogies  Test; 

4.  An  oral  examination  administered  by  the  department  in  which  the  student 
seeks  to  specialize; 

5.  Special  interviews  for  individuals  for  whom  the  department  of  specialization 
seeks  more  data. 

The  judgment  concerning  admission  of  an  individual  student  will  be  based  on 
the  consideration  of  a  student's  performance  in  all  of  these  areas  by  the  department 
in  which  the  student  desires  to  specialize.  The  department  will  certify  to  the  Admis- 
sions Committee  that  the  student  has  met  the  criteria  for  admission  to  the  Advanced 
School. 

In  all  cases  the  record,  experience,  and  personal  qualifications  of  the  person  ap- 
plying for  admission  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 

Where  possible,  students  should  seek  admission  to  the  Advanced  School  before 
enrolling  in  any  courses  beyond  the  master's  degree.  Where  this  procedure  is  im- 
possible, the  student  will  register  in  the  Graduate  School  and  during  the  first  semester 
of  his  work  beyond  the  master's  degree  apply  for  admission  to  the  Advanced  School. 
If  such  candidate  is  found  to  be  eligible,  appropriate  work  taken  during  that  term 
will  be  included  in  the  planned  program. 

After  completion  of  the  fifth  year  any  student  approved  by  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee may  register  for  courses,  but  admission  to  the  Advanced  School  must  be  ob- 
tained before  work  may  be  counted  for  degrees  or  certificates  above  the  master's  level. 

SPECIALIST  IN  EDUCATION 

If  the  student  chooses  the  Specialist  in  Education  degree  he  will  plan  a  mini- 
mum 36-hour  program  with  his  counselor.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  of  transferred 
credit  may  be  included.  Such  work  must  have  been  completed  in  an  institution  which 
offers  the  doctor's  degree.  No  extension  work  may  be  transferred.  Up  to  6  hours  in 
appropriate  field  laboratory  courses,  or  3  hours  in  field  laboratory  and  3  hours  in 
regular  extension  courses  offered  by  the  General  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and  Florida  State  University  may  be  included. 

The  planned  program  of  sp)ecialization  must  include  at  least  24  hours  in  courses 
open  only  to  graduate  students  and  the  remainder  in  courses  open  to  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  The  student  may  specialize  in  any  of  the  established  areas 
of  the  College  of  Education. 

A  thesis  is  not  required.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  research 
rather  than  upon  the  development  of  skills  in  research  techniques. 

Admission  to  the  Advanced  School,  the  successful  completion  of  one-semester 
of  work,  and  the  approval  of  the  department  of  specialization  will  constitute  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  for  the  Specialist  in  Education  degree. 

At  the  end  of  the  36-hour  program  the  student  will  be  given  a  final  written 
and  a  final  oral  examination  by  a  committee  selected  by  the  head  of  his  area  of  spe- 
cialization. Upon  passing  the  examination  the  candidate  will  be  awarded  the  Special- 
ist in  Education  degree  upon  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  the  Graduate  Council. 
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The  Ed.S.  is  planned  as  a  terminal  degree.  If  at  the  end  of  his  program  the 
student  wishes  to  work  for  the  Ed.D.  he  must  meet  the  requirements  stated  for  that 
degree. 

Time  Limit. — All  work  for  the  Specialist  in  Education  degree  must  be  com- 
pleted within  seven  years  from  the  time  of  first  registration. 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Doctor  of  Education  degree  is  offered  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Edu- 
cational Administration,  and  Foundations  of  Education.  Each  Doctoral  candidate  is 
expected  to  achieve  understanding  of  the  broad  field  of  Education  and  competencies 
in  the  area  in  which  he  chooses  to  specialize. 

Administration  of  the  program  leading  to  this  degree  is  cared  for  through  the 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Education,  which  carries  out  the  policies  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  and  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Admission  to  a  program  of  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 
requires  admission  to  the  Advanced  School  of  the  College  of  Education,  described 
previously,  as  well  as  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

All  courses  beyond  the  master's  degree  taken  at  another  institution,  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree,  must  be  taken  at  an  institution  offering 
the  doctor's  degree  and  approved  for  the  transfer  of  graduate  credit  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

Minors. — Minor  work,  or  work  in  cognate  fields  is  required.  If  one  minor  is 
selected,  at  least  18  hours  of  work  therein  will  be  required;  if  two  minors  are  chosen, 
one  must  have  at  least  12  hours  of  course  work,  the  other  at  least  six.  Minors  may 
not  be  taken  in  any  branch  of  Education. 

In  lieu  of  a  minor  or  minors,  the  candidate  may  present  a  suitable  program  of 
not  fewer  than  18  hours  of  cognate  work  in  fields  other  than  Education.  This  pro- 
gram must  have  the  approval  of  the  student's  supervisory  committee.  The  College  of 
Education  faculty  will  expect  the  candidate  to  be  prepared  to  answer  questions,  at  the 
time  of  his  oral  examination,  in  any  of  the  areas  so  chosen. 

Admission  to  Candidacy. — Admission  to  Candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Education  rests  on  successful  completion  of  the  qualifying  examinations.  Recom- 
mendation to  the  Graduate  School  for  admission  to  candidacy  is  based  on  action  of 
the  supervisory  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Education. 

The  Qualifying  Examination. — The  applicant  is  recommended  for  the  qualify- 
ing examination  by  his  supervisory  committee  after  he  has  completed  sufficient  course 
work  and  the  research  preparation  requirements  of  the  College  of  Education. 

The  examination  consists  of  ( 1 )  a  general  seaion,  administered  by  the  Gradu- 
ate Committee  of  the  College  of  Education  to  all  applicants;  (2)  a  field  of  special- 
ization section  administered  by  the  department  or  faculty  groups  concerned;  (  3 )  ex- 
amination in  the  minor  or  minors,  where  involved;  and  (4)  an  oral  examination 
conducted  by  the  applicant's  supervisory  committee. 

Re-examination. — If  the  student  fails  in  his  qualifying  examination,  he  will  not 
be  given  a  re-examination  unless  for  special  reasons  such  an  examination  is  recom- 
mended by  his  supervisory  committee  and  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council.  At 
least  a  semester  of  additional  preparation  is  considered  essential  before  re-examin- 
ation. 
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The  Seminar. — Each  student  is  expected  to  develop  a  thesiS  project  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  general  doctoral  seminar  in  the  College.  Participants  in  the  seminar  will 
be  faculty  members  of  the  college,  other  advanced  students,  and  members  of  the  su- 
pervisory committee.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  seminar  the  supervisory  committee 
will  report  thereon  to  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Research  Preparation  Requirement. — This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  meeting 
the  requirements  in  both  Group  1  and  2  below: 

Group   1. —  ( 1 )    a  course  in  Education  Research  (EDF.  760)  and 

(2)  the  library  usage  examination  (usually  given  in  conneaion 
with  EDF.  760  at  the  University  of  Florida)   and 

(3)  a  basic  course  in  statistics  (EDF.  360,  or  PSY.  211,  or  MS. 
310,  at  the  University  of  Florida). 

Group  2. — either 

( 1 )  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  relevant  to  the 
student's  needs,  or 

(2)  one  of  the  following  courses  in  measurements,  statistics,  or 
research:  SY.  547  or  SY.  670;  EDF.  660  or  PSY.  605;  EDS. 
605  or  EDE.  702;  EDF.  650;  EDP.  613;  PSY.  503,  PSY. 
504,  PSY.  626,  PSY.  632,  PSY.  633,  or  PSY.  743;  PHA. 
604  or  PHA.  510. 

There  is  no  language  requirement  for  the  Doaor  of  Education  degree.  Courses  taken 
at  other  institutions  which  may  be  the  equivalent  of  course  requirements  indicated 
above  may  be  considered  on  recommendation  of  the  applicant's  supervisory  com- 
mittee. 

Abstracts. — For  the  purpose  of  inclusion  in  a  summary  of  research  studies  in 
Education,  published  by  the  College  of  Education,  the  candidate  must  supply  one 
1500-2500  word  abstract  of  his  dissertation,  in  addition  to  such  other  abstracts  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

For  information  relating  to  Residence,  the  Supervisory  Committee,  Time  Limit, 
the  Dissertation,  Publication  of  the  Dissertation,  and  the  Final  Examination,  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  the  material  presented  under  the  heading  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
These  statements  are  applicable  to  both  degrees. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Course  Requirements. — Doctoral  study  consists  of  the  independent  mastery  of  a 
field  of  knowledge  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  research  rather  than  in  follow- 
ing out  the  steps  of  an  established  curriculum.  For  this  reason,  doctoral  students  are 
thrown  in  large  measure  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  doctoral  programs,  are 
more  flexible  and  varied  than  those  leading  to  lower  degrees.  The  Graduate  Council 
does  not  specify  just  what  courses  will  be  required  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  or  how 
many.  The  basic  general  requirement  is  that  the  program  should  be  unified  in 
relation  to  a  clear  objective  and  that  it  should  have  the  considered  approval  of  the 
student's  supervisory  committee. 

At  least  one  and  not  more  than  two  minors  must  be  taken.  The  minor  or 
minors  may  occupy  as  much  as  one-third  of  a  student's  total  time,  or,  roughly, 
one-half  of  the  time  devoted  to  course  and  seminar  work. 
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Supervisory  Committee. — The  supervisory  committee  for  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consist  of  at  least  five  members,  chosen  from 
the  Graduate  Faculty.  At  least  three  members  should  be  from  the  college  or  depart- 
ment recommending  the  degree,  and  one  or  two  members  should  be  drawn  from  a 
different  educational  discipline  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  student's  minor  or 
minors  and  furthering  the  coordination  on  this  campus  between  colleges  and  dis- 
ciplines. Supervisory  committees  are  nominated  by  the  department  head  ( in  no  case 
by  the  student),  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college,  and  appointed  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  It  is  recommended  that  the  supervisory  committee  be  appointed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  doctoral  work  and  in  gen- 
eral not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  study.  The  Graduate  Dean  is  an 
ex  officio  member  of  all  supervisory  committees. 

The  duties  of  the  supervisory  committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  inform  the  student  of  all  regulations  governing  the  degree  sought.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  does  not  absolve  the  student  from  the  responsi- 
bility for  informing  himself  concerning  these  regulations.  (See  Student  Re- 
sponsibility.) 

2.  To  meet  immediately  after  appointment  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
student  and  to  discuss  and  approve  a  program  of  study  for  him. 

3.  To  meet  to  discuss  and  approve  the  proposed  dissertation  project  and  the 
plans  for  carrying  it  out. 

4.  To  conduct  the  qualifying  examination,  or,  in  those  cases  where  the  exam- 
ination is  administered  by  the  department,  to  take  part  in  it. 

5.  To  meet  when  the  work  on  the  dissertation  is  at  least  one-half  completed  to 
review  procedure,  progress,  and  expected  results  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  completion. 

6.  To  meet  when  the  dissertation  is  completed  to  condua  the  final  oral  exam- 
ination and  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  dissertation  is  a  piece  of  original  re- 
search and  a  contribution  to  knowledge. 

Language  Requirement. — Except  as  noted  below,  a  reading  knowledge  of  two 
languages  other  than  English  is  required.  These  languages  will  normally  be  French 
and  German,  but  they  may  be  any  languages  which  can  be  shown  to  be  of  significant 
use  in  the  field  of  study  in  which  the  student  is  taking  his  degree.  However,  a  com- 
bination of  two  modern  Romance  languages  is  not  permitted.  In  all  cases  where  the 
anguage  chosen  is  other  than  French  or  German,  the  student  will  be  required  to  jus- 
tify his  choice  and  to  obtain  the  approval  of  his  supervisory  committee,  his  college, 
and  the  Graduate  Council.  Justification  of  choice  will  be  accomplished  by  showing 
the  existence  of  an  acceptably  sizable  or  rapidly  growing  body  of  relevant  scholarly 
material  in  the  language  in  question. 

As  an  alternative  to  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than 
English,  a  candidate  for  this  degree  may  substitute  a  funaional  knowledge  of 
one  such  language.  A  functional  knowledge  of  a  language  is  understood  to  mean  the 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  that  language  with  reasonable  ease  and  accuracy. 
This  alternative  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  student's  supervisory  committee  and 
college  as  well  as  the  Graduate  Council,  and  is  permitted  only  when  the  knowledge 
of  the  language  chosen  can  be  shown  to  be  needed  in  the  preparation  of  the  disser- 
tation. For  students  in  the  Latin  American  Area  Studies  Program  special  require- 
ments apply. 
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Knowledge  of  the  languages  presented  will  be  tested  and  certified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Languages  or  by  individuals  or  groups  approved  by  this  depart- 
ment. Where  it  is  necessary  for  the  examination  to  be  conduaed  by  individuals 
from  outside  the  University,  any  expense  involved  will  be  borne  by  the  student. 

In  certain  departments  individually  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council  (Busi- 
ness Administration,  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutri- 
tion), a  study  of  mathematics  may  be  substituted  for  a  reading  knowledge  of  one 
foreign  language.  When  this  substitution  is  chosen,  the  courses  in  mathematics  taken 
for  this  purpose  may  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  major  or  minor  studies.  The 
degree  of  proficiency'  in  mathematics  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

1.  For  a  field  in  which  calculus  is  not  included  through  the  master's  degree, 
the  student  shall  take  and  pass  with  a  "B"  or  better  the  final  exammation 
in  MS.  354  and  any  other  courses  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  speci- 
fied by  his  supervisory  committee. 

2.  For  a  field  in  which  calculus  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  bachelor's  or  mas- 
ter's program,  the  student  shall  either  pass  with  a  "B"  or  better,  or  demon- 
strate equivalent  proficiency  by  written  examination  in  6  semester  hours  of 
work  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  requiring  MS.  354  as  a  normal 
prerequisite. 

The  language  requirement  should  be  met  as  early  as  possible  in  the  student's 
program  and  must  be  met  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  qualifying 
examination. 

Residence. —  (1)  The  minimum  residence  requirement  is  three  academic  years 
of  full-time  resident  graduate  study,  or  equivalent,  at  institutions  approved  by  the 
Graduate  School.  Either  the  second  or  third  academic  year  of  the  three-year  pro- 
program  must  be  spent  in  full  time  study  (except  as  noted  in  the  following  para- 
graph) on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Florida.  Candidates  in  Agronomy,  Ani- 
mal Husbandry,  Horticulture,  Plant  Pathology,  and  Soils  may  do  their  research  at 
certain  branch  stations  of  the  University  of  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion where  adequate  staff  and  facilities  are  available. 

(2)  In  calculating  residence,  part-time  study  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  15 
semester  hours  as  equal  to  a  full  load.  Part-time  study  may  be  substituted  for  the 
year  of  full-time  study  stipulated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  in  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  (a)  30  semester  hours  earned  in  one  calendar  year;  (b)  35 
semester  hours  in  four  successive  registrations  (either  including  or  excluding  sum- 
mer session  registrations).  An  overload  program,  even  when  approved,  will  be 
valued  as  a  normal  program  in  meeting  this  residence  requirement. 

(3)  Between  the  qualifying  examination  and  the  conferring  of  the  degree, 
there  must  elapse  a  minimum  of  one  academic  year  if  the  candidate  is  in  full-time 
residence,  or  one  full  calendar  year  if  the  candidate  is  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis. 

Qualifying  Examination. — The  qualifying  examination,  which  is  required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  may  be  taken  during  the 
second  term  of  the  second  year  of  graduate  study.  The  examination,  conducted  by 
the  special  supervisory  committee,  with  the  aid  of  the  major  and  minor  depart- 
ments, is  both  written  and  oral  and  covers  the  major  and  minor  subjeas.  The 
supervisory  committee  has  the  responsibility  at  this  time  of  deciding  whether  the 
student  is  qualified  to  go  on  with  work  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

If  the  student  fails  in  his  qualifying  examination,  he  will  not  be  given  a  re- 
examination unless  for  s^x^cial  reasons  such  an  examination  is  recommended  by  his 
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supervisory  committee  and  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council.   At  least  a  semester 
of  additional  preparation   is  considered  essential  before  re-examination. 

Time  Limit. — All  work  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  be  completed  within  five 
calendar  years  after  the  qualifying  examination  or  this  examination  must  be  re- 
peated. 

Admission  to  Candidacy. — A  graduate  student  does  not  become  an  actual 
candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  until  he  has  been  formally  admitted  to  candidacy. 
Such  admission  requires  the  approval  of  the  student's  supervisory  committee,  the 
head  of  his  department,  his  college  dean,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
and  the  approval  must  be  based  on  (1)  the  academic  record  of  the  student, 
(2)  the  opinion  of  his  supervisory  committee  concerning  his  over-all  fitness  for 
candidacy,  and  (3)  a  qualifying  examination  as  described  above.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  should  be  made  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  year  of  graduate  study. 

Dissertation. — A  satisfactory  dissertation  showing  independent  investigation 
and  research  is  required  of  all  candidates.  Since  all  doctoral  dissertations  will  be 
published  by  microfilm,  microcard,  or  printing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  work  be  of 
publishable  quality  and  that  it  be  in  form  appropriate  for  publication.  The  origi- 
nal copy  of  the  dissertation  must  be  presented  to  the  Graduate  Dean  on  or  before 
the  date  specified  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  sum  of  $50  must  be  deposited 
with  the  Business  Manager  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication  as  explained  below. 

Publication  of  Dissertation. — Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  and  Ed.D.  degrees  may 
choose  among  the  following  three  alternatives  in  the  publication  of  their  dis- 
sertations : 

(1)  Microfilm  publication.  In  this  case  the  University  will  refund  $25  of 
the  deposit  as  soon  as  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted  and  the  final 
examination  passed. 

(2)  Microcard  publication.  In  this  case  the  University  will  determine  the 
cost  of  publication  and  either  return  any  un-needed  portion  of  the  de- 
posit or  bill  the  student  for  any  excess  in  cost  above  $50. 

(3)  Two-year  postponement.  The  student  may  request  a  two-year  period  to 
investigate  possibilities  of  publication  by  printing.  If  the  dissertation  is 
published  as  a  book  or  monograph  in  essentially  complete  form,  the 
Graduate  Council  will  consider  a  request  for  refund  of  the  entire  de- 
posit upon  receipt  of  five  copies  of  the  published  work.  At  the  end  of 
the  two-year  period,  unless  evidence  of  acceptance  of  the  dissertation 
for  such  publication  has  been  presented,  the  Graduate  Council  will  au- 
thorize publication  by  microfilm  as  indicated  under   ( 1 )   above. 

Copyright. — Under  (1)  above  the  student  may  choose  to  copyright  his  thesis 
before  publication.  The  charge  involved  will  be  deducted  from  the  $50  deposit 
before  refund  can  be  arranged. 

Final  Examination. — After  the  acceptance  of  the  dissertation  and  the  com- 
pletion of  all  other  prescribed  work  for  the  degree,  but  in  no  case  earlier  than  six 
months  before  the  conferring  of  the  degree,  the  candidate  will  be  given  a  final 
examination,  oral  or  written  or  both,  by  his  supervisory  committee.  Satisfactory 
performance  on  this  examination  completes  all  requirements  for  the  degree. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

SCHOOL  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  STUDIES 
This  School,  headed  by  a  Director,  who  aas  as  Chairman  of  the  Special  Grad- 
uate Faculty  in  Inter-American  Studies,  operates  at  the  graduate  level  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  the  University  Graduate  School  and  Graduate  Council.  Its 
Director  and  members  of  the  faculties  will  advise  the  students  at  the  graduate  level 
in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  general  inter-American  program  of  the  University  embraces  all  phases  of 
University  work  and  is  carried  out  cooperatively  with  existing  units  in  the  various 
areas.  A  special  Inter-American  Area  Study  Program  is  offered  to  properly  qualified 
students  at  the  master's  and  doaor's  level.  For  further  details  regarding  the  School 
of  Inter-American  Studies,  see  General  Index. 

The  School  of  Inter-American  Studies  has  available  graduate  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  and  it  awards  annually  a  medal  presented  by  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation. 

Inter-American  Area  Study  Programs  Leading  to  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad  understanding  of 
inter-American  affairs.  With  this  objective  in  mind,  a  graduate  supervisor)'  com- 
mittee counsels  on  the  selection  of  courses  for  the  individual  student. 

Among  the  departments  or  colleges  offering  course  work  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Area  Program  are:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agronomy,  Anthropology,  Arche- 
ology, Architecture,  Art,  Bacteriology,  Biology,  Botany,  Business  Organization  and 
Operation,  Engineering,  Economics,  Education,  English,  Entomology,  Forestry,  Fruit 
Crops,  Geography,  Geology,  History,  Journalism,  Law,  Library  Science,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Plant  Pathology,  Political  Science,  Portuguese  (Brazilian),  Sociology, 
Soils,  Spanish,  and  Speech. 

Prerequisites  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  this  area  include  the  completion 
of  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  courses  in  inter-American  subjects. 
(For  area  study  majors  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  Business  Administration,  see 
General  Index.) 

Requirements  for  graduation  include: 

1.  The  completion  of  a  major  of  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  gradu- 
ate courses  in  one  of  the  above  listed  departments  and  colleges. 

2.  The  completion  of  12  semester  hours  of  related  studies  which  will 
meet  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  minor  in  the  Graduate  School 
and  which  is  approved  by  the  student's  supervisory  committee. 

3.  The  completion  of  a  satisfartory  thesis  on  an  inter-American  topic 
in  the  field  of  the  major  department,  for  which  six  hours  of  credit 
are  given  through  registration  in  lA.  699. 

4.  Students  in  this  program  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

Inter-American  Area  Study  Program  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
For  students  approved  for  registration  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy,  a  carefully  integrated  sequence  of  academic  work  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  the  individual  student  will  be  outlined  by  a  special  supervisory 
committee.  Before  the  appointment  of  the  supervisory  committee,  the  selection  of 
a  program  of  study  may  be  initiated  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Inter-American  Studies.    In  every  case  the  final  program 
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must  be  approved  by  the  student's  supervisory  committee  acting  under  the  policies 
established  by  the  Special  Graduate  Faculty  for  Inter- American  Area  Studies  as 
approved  by  the  Graduate  Council. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Graduate  work  is  offered  leading  to  various  fields  of  public  employment. 
Three  training  sequences  are  outlined  herein: 

Management  Sequence. — Advisor  for  the  major  field  is  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science.  Training  in  this  area  is  offered  leading  to  positions  in  city  man- 
ager government,  and  for  state  and  federal  civil  service  requirements.  The  major 
will  be  a  concentration  of  public  administration  courses  within  the  field  of  political 
science.  A  minor  or  minors  may  be  taken  in  economics  (concentration  in  public 
finance),  accounting,  or  other  areas. 

Finance  Sequence. — Advisor  of  the  major  field  is  the  graduate  advisor  for  the 
College  of  Business  Administration.  Courses  in  this  sequence  include  public  finance 
courses  applicable  toward  a  major.  Accounting  courses  are  also  recommended. 
Training  is  designed  for  those  applying  for  positions  in  fiscal  departments  of  state, 
county,  and  federal  government. 

Public  Management  and  the  Public  Schools. — Advisors  are  those  for  graduate 
students  in  business  administration,  educational  administration,  and  public  admin- 
istration (political  science). 

This  sequence  is  designed  to  train  only  business  managers  in  the  public 
schools.  Those  interested  in  principalships,  supervisory  positions,  etc.,  should  follow 
the  regular  sequence  for  majors  in  education.  Business  managers  of  public  schools 
are  concerned  with  purchasing,  contracting,  reporting  of  fiscal  procedures  and 
forms  to  the  state  educational  officials,  etc.  Major  and  minor  sequences  in  econom- 
ics (public  finance  and  accounting),  educational  administration  and  pubhc  admin- 
istration (political  science)  are  offered.  Students  with  undergraduate  sequences 
in  accounting  and  business  are  encouraged  to  consider  this  program. 

All  sequences  will  include  30  semester  hours  of  work  including  a  thesis.  The 
major  is  12  to  18  semester  hours  and  the  minor  is  6  to  12  hours,  at  least  6  of 
which  must  be  in  one  field.  The  thesis  normally  covers  6  semester  hours  of  re- 
search. 

STATISTICAL  LABORATORY 

The  Statistical  Laboratory  of  the  University,  an  independent  budgetary  unit 
reporting  through  the  Director  of  Research,  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1951, 
and  is  located  in  Building  OE.  At  present,  the  staff  includes  a  director,  an  associate 
research  professor,  consulting  statisticians,  a  supervisor,  a  programmer,  several  grad- 
uate students,  and  a  number  of  machine  operators.  An  IBM  650  electronic  com- 
puter has  been  installed  and  is  in  operation.  The  extensive  program  library  is  being 
increased  by  additions  of  programs  developed  in  the  laboratory  and  by  additions 
from  other  installations,  all  of  which  may  be  made  available  to  users. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Laboratory  are: 

1.  To  aid  research  by  furnishing  consulting  services  for  the  faculty,  staff, 
graduate  students  and  others. 

2.  To  carry  on  investigations  in  the  theory  and  application  of  statistics. 

3.  To  conduct  research  under  contract  or  other  arrangements  for  uni- 
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versity,  federal,  state,  and  other  governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  for 
foundations  and  individuals. 

4.  To  assist  in  coordinating  and  develping  a  more  complete  statistical 
research  program  for  the  University. 

5.  To  provide  machine  computation  and  tabulating  facilities  for  other 
educational  and  research  units  of  the  University. 

The  Laboratory  as  now  organized  is  primarily  a  research  unit,  though  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  teach  statistical  courses  in  other  departments.  Thesis  work  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  laboratory. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

A  two-year  graduate  program  is  offered  leading  to  the  degree  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Community  Planning.  The  work  is  administered  by  the  Graduate  Faculty 
in  Community  Planning,  and  inter-departmental  faculty  representing  the  agencies, 
departments,  and  colleges  of  the  University  concerned  with  urban  and  rural  plan- 
ning. 

The  program  provides  opportunity  for  qualified  students  to  develop  and  to 
combine  an  understanding  of  the  inter-related  physical,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  communities  with  technical  knowledge  which  will  fit  them  to  serve  with 
city,  country,  state,  regional,  or  other  public  planning  agencies,  or  in  the  offices  of 
private  planning  consultants. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  graduate  professional  program  in  Community  Planning, 
an  applicant  must  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  must  have 
aptitude  and  adequate  preparation  to  enter  upon  graduate  study  in  planning,  and 
must  show  satisfaaory  promise  of  ability  to  pursue  advanced  study  and  research. 
Ordinarily,  it  is  expeaed  that  the  undergraduate  background  will  be  in  the  profes- 
sional curricula  or  in  the  social  sciences,  and  that  students  will  have  undergraduate 
degrees  in  fields  such  as  agriculture,  architecture,  economics,  engineering,  forestry, 
geography,  landscape  architecture,  law,  political  science,  public  administration,  real 
estate,  sociology,  or  related  disciplines. 

For  the  graduate  program  leading  to  the  master's  degree  in  this  field,  there  is 
no  fixed  pattern  of  courses.  Rather,  the  student  is  guided  by  his  faculty  advisors  in 
working  out  an  individual  program  suited  to  his  background  which  will  best  fit 
him  to  take  his  place  in  the  community  planning  field.  The  work  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  60  semester  hours,  including  a  thesis  in  planning.  Normally  24  se- 
mester hours  will  be  in  specific  courses  in  Community  Planning,  and  the  remainder 
in  related  departments  and  in  the  thesis.  The  Graduate  Faculty'  in  Community 
Planning  recognizes  the  importance  of  praaical  experience  to  professional  students 
in  planning,  and  encourages  students  to  undertake  field  work  with  public  planning 
agencies  or  private  praaitioners  under  regulations  established  by  the  Faculty. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Rehabilitation  Counseling  is  an  inter-disciplinary 
program  established  to  give  students  professional  and  technical  training  designed 
to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons.  The 
diversity  of  activities  performed  by  individuals  in  the  various  state,  federal,  and 
private  agencies  who  bear  the  designation  rehabilitation  counselor  necessitates  a 
program  that  is  general  in  nature  and  diversified  in  charaaer.    The  fundamental 
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purpose  of  the  program,  therefore,  is  to  present  a  systematic  and  integrated  study 
of  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  the  rehabilitation  counselor. 

The  minimum  course  requirement  is  36  semester  hours,  of  which  18  hours 
represents  required  work  in  courses  and  practicum  specifically  designated  as  re- 
habilitation courses.  An  additional  minimum  of  18  hours  is  selected  from  desig- 
nated courses;  i.e.,  6  hours  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  (1)  Testing  and  Meas- 
urement, (2)  Personality  Development,  and  (3)  Counseling.  The  selection  of  the 
6  hours  in  each  of  the  three  areas  is  made  on  the  basis  of  meeting  the  individual 
needs  of  the  student  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  supervisory  committee.  Stu- 
dents who  have  previous  education  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas  will  be  permitted 
to  substitute  other  appropriate  courses.  Those  who  lack  previous  educational  back- 
ground in  these  areas  will  be  required  to  take  additional  work  before  undertaking 
this  program.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  minimum  course  requirements  shall  be 
from  courses  numbered  600  and  above.  The  remainder  may  be  at  the  300,  400 
and  500  levels.  A  thesis  is  not  required.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  not  required. 

Supervisory  Committee. — A  committee  of  five  members  of  the  faculty  repre- 
senting the  College  of  Education,  College  of  Medicine,  Department  of  Psychology, 
Department  of  Sociology,  with  a  professor  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling  serving  as 
chairman,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  as  an  ex  officio  member,  will 
supervise  the  work  of  students  registered  in  this  program. 

Admission  to  Candidacy. — Admission  to  candidacy  will  be  recommended  by 
the  supervisory  committee  and  approved  by  the  College  of  Education  and  the 
Graduate  School.  The  supervisory  committee  becomes  the  interdisciplinary  body  to 
determine  the  application  of  established  policy  to  the  individual  student  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  program.  Admission  to  the  work  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  a  guarantee  that  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
degree. 

Vinal  Examination. — A  thesis  is  not  required  for  the  degree  Master  of  Re- 
habilitation Counsehng  but  the  candidate  must  pass  a  final  examination  at  the 
close  of  his  course  work.  This  written  and/ or  oral  examination  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  supervisory  committee  and  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  student's 
major  field  of  study. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM  AT  THE  OAK  RIDGE 
INSTITUTE  OF  NUCLEAR  STUDIES 

The  University  of  Florida  is  one  of  the  Sponsoring  Universities  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  located  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  Through  this 
cooperative  association  with  the  Institute,  our  Graduate  Research  Program  has  at  its 
disposal  all  the  facilities  of  the  National  Laboratories  in  Oak  Ridge  and  of  the  re- 
search stafl^s  of  these  laboratories.  When  a  master's  or  doctoral  candidate  has  com- 
pleted his  resident  work,  it  is  possible,  by  special  arrangement,  for  him  to  go  to 
Oak  Ridge  to  complete  his  research  problem  and  prepare  a  thesis.  In  addition,  it  is 
possible  for  the  staff  members  of  this  University  to  go  to  Oak  Ridge  for  varying 
periods,  usually  not  less  than  three  months,  for  advanced  study  in  their  particular 
fields,  both  staff  and  students  may  keep  abreast  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
developments  in  atomic  and  nuclear  research  that  is  in  progress  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
laboratories. 
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The  students  will  go  to  Oak  Ridge  on  Oak  Ridge  Graduate  Fellowships  which 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  is  available  in  the  office  of  the  Dean 
have  varying  stipends  determined  by  the  number  of  dependents  they  have  and  the 
level  of  work  that  they  are  doing.  Staff  members  may  work  in  Oak  Ridge  on  sti- 
pends commensurate  with  their  present  salary  and  rank. 

A  copy  of  the  bulletin  and  announcement  of  the  Graduate  Training  Program 
of  the  Graduate  School.  Should  you  be  interested,  ask  for  this  bulletin  at  his  of- 
fice, and  he  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  making  an  application  for  an  Oak  Ridge 
Fellowship.  If  you  prefer  you  may  request  a  bulletin  by  writing  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  University  Relations  Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies, 
Box  117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

All  arrangements  for  these  fellowships  will  be  made  between  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies. 
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Basic  Comprehensive  Courses  of  the 

University  College 
c-i 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Boyd,  M.,  Int.  Chairman;  Atchley,  M.  H.,  Baringer,  W.  E.,  Bault,  R.  Q.,  Brown, 
J.  A.,  Carleton,  W.  G.,  Chalmers,  D.  M.,  Cox,  M.  G.,  Doherty,  H.  J.,  Doty,  F.  A., 
Dovell,  J.  E.,  Dowd,  D.  L.,  Finkle,  J.  L.,  Frederick,  W.  C,  Hamblen,  C.  H.,  Ham- 
mond, E.  A.,  Hanna,  P.  L,  Hart,  T.  A.  E.,  Hoffman,  G.  J.,  Kaminsky,  E.,  Kelsay, 
R.  G.,  Mahon,  J.  K.,  McAlister,  L.  N.,  Osborn,  G.  C,  Patrick,  R.  W.,  Payne,  A.  N., 
Payne,  W.,  Price,  H.  D.,  Price,  J.  E.,  Proaor,  S.,  Pyle,  G.  B.,  Quackenbush,  O.  F., 
Riggs,  C  H.,  Robbins,  C  L.,  Sievers,  A.  M.,  Spanier,  J.  W.,  Svarlien,  O.,  Thomp- 
son. A.  W.,  Varney,  C  B.,  Washburne,  C,  Wolff,  G.  E.,  Yearley,  C  K. 

C-1.   (11-12). — American  Institutions. 

4  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  8  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  course 
is  designed  to  develop  insight  into  the  interrelated  problems  of  present  Amer- 
ican institutions.  The  historical  bases  of  our  evolving  institutions  are  demon- 
strated in  technology,  economic  life,  government,  family  life,  and  in  religion. 
Such  a  study  is  undertaken  to  show  the  effect  upon  values  resulting  from  the 
tensions  existing  between  the  individual  and  his  social  institutions,  and  to 
suggest  ways  of  achieving  a  greater  degree  of  individual  and  colleaive  social 
adjustment. 

C-2 
Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Knowles,  H.  L.,  Chairman;  Bault,  R.  Q.,  Bunting,  D.  C,  Cross,  C.  I.,  Cutler,  R. 
O.,  Day,  R.  L.,  Dunkle,  J.  R.,  Dyer,  D.  R.,  Edwards,  R.  A.,  Greiner,  J.  W.,  Marcus, 
R.  B.,  Mundy,  B.  W.,  Nolting,  J.  P.,  Olsson,  C  N.,  Omer,  G.  C,  Pirkle,  E.  C, 
Roberts,  L.  H.,  Silk,  E.  S.,  Smith,  A.  G.,  Tunison,  P.  B.,  Yoho,  W.  H. 

C-2.   (21-22).— The  Physical  Sciences. 

3  or  more  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge, 
through  the  solution  of  numerous  problems,  of  the  physical  factors  in  the 
environment  which  affect  the  development  of  civilization,  with  its  various 
cultures.  These  factors  are  primarily  space  relations,  weather  and  climate, 
landforms,  and  material  and  energy  resources.  The  concepts  are  taken  from 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  physical  geography,  meteorology  and  climatology, 
geology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

C-3 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Wise,  J.  Hooper,  Chairman;  Baughan,  D.  E.,  Baumgartner,  J.  F.,  Beirne,  R.  M., 
Bigelow,  G.  E.,  Boone,  L.  P.,  Bowers,  R.  H.  Jr.,  Bradshaw,  J.  P.,  Cannon,  G.  H., 
Clark,  W.  A.,  Constans,  H.  P.,  Cutler,  R.  J.,  Degnan,  J.  P.,  Derrick,  C,  Dusenbury, 
W.  L.,  Fogle,  S.  F.,  Garrett,  W.,  Gehan,  F.  E.,  Holden,  E.  S.,  Jones,  J.  A.,  Jurich, 
J.  G.,  Kemp,  T.  G.,  Key,  J.  A.,  Kirkland,  E.  C,  Langford,  A.  G.,  Lee,  R.  C,  Mc- 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Hughston,  R.  W.,  Means,  M.  H.,  Mohrmann,  G.  P.,  Morris,  A.  C,  Nassau,  R.  H., 
Neale,  J.  R.  Jr.,  Ormond,  W.  N.,  Penrod,  J.  A.,  Ross,  E.  M.,  Spache,  G.  D.,  Spacks, 
B.  B.,  Stryker,  P.  D.,  Sunwall,  J.  R.,  Thurston,  P.  T.,  Trowbridge,  C  W.,  Walker, 
B.  H.,  Warfel,  H.  R.,  White,  R.,  Wilson,  J.  L. 

C-3.  (31-32). — Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing — Freshman  English. 

4  or  more  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  8  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A 
comprehensive  English  course,  designed  to  enlarge  the  student's  store  of  ideas 
and  meanings  and  to  increase  his  efficiency  in  the  communication  Arts — 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening.  The  course  provides  regular  praaice 
in  oral  and  silent  reading,  in  thought  analysis,  in  improving  the  form  and 
style  of  written  and  oral  expression,  in  extending  the  vocabulary,  and  in  making 
effective  use  of  the  body  and  voice  in  speaking.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
read  widely  as  a  means  of  broadening  their  interests  and  increasing  their  ability 
to  communicate  effectively. 

Sections  of  C-3  are  reserved  for  students  studying  English  as  a  second 
language.  Graduates  of  preparatory  schools  in  which  the  principal  language  is 
English  or  students  who  have  college  credit  in  English  cannot  receive  credit 
in  these  sections  of  C-3. 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  freshman  English  program  and  EH.  133 
and  134,  C-3  maintains  the  Reading  Laboratory  and  Clinic,  which  offers  as- 
sistance to  those  desiring  aid  in  overcoming  reading  handicaps.  Off-campus 
applicants  for  this  service  should  communicate  with  Professor  G.  D.  Spache, 
Room  310,  Anderson  Hall.  The  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  sponsored  by  the 
Florida  Center  of  Clinical  Services,  serves  students  who  need  special  help  in 
the  correction  of  speech  and  hearing  difficulty. 

EH.  133.— Effective  Writing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  permission  of  C-3  Course  Chairman. 
Offered  1,  2.  Designed  to  aid  the  student  to  present  his  ideas  in  writing  which 
is  not  only  accurate  and  clear  but  pleasing  and  attraaive  to  the  reader.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  do  creative  work. 

EH.   134. — Contemporary  Reading. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  permission  of  C-3  Course  Chairman. 
Offered  2.  Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  planning  for  himself  a  well-rounded 
program  in  reading,  which  will  serve  to  keep  him  abreast  for  the  best  in  con- 
temporary thought.  Some  time  will  be  spent  in  introducing  each  student  to 
the  bibliography  and  writing  in  the  area  of  his  special  profession  or  vocational 
interest. 

C-41 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Moore,  W.  E.,  Chairman;  Andry,  C  F.,  Bass,  W.  A.,  Bentley,  G.  R.,  Cox,  E.  H., 
Elliott,  H.  H.,  Fain,  J.  T.,  Haines,  L.  F.,  Hetenyi,  L.  J.,  Pait,  J.  A.,  Pyle,  G.  B., 
Riggs,  C  H.,  Skoglund,  H.  L.,  Tilley,  W.  H.,  Wilson,  W.  H. 

C-41. — Practical  Logic. 

3  hours  per  week  during  one  semester.  3  credits  Offered  1,  2,  3.  This  course 
attempts  to  improve  the  student's  thinking  skills  in  at  least  five  ways.  It  at- 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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tempts  to  train  the  student  to  detect  and  resist  common  devices  of  persuasion 
used  in  propaganda  and  advertising,  to  avoid  certain  common  errors  in  rea- 
soning, to  reason  accurately  from  principles,  to  apply  the  methods  of  science 
to  everyday  problems,  and  to  gain  an  understanding  of  and  a  measure  of  con- 
trol over  emotional  and  other  psychological  factors  in  thinking.  Copious  exam- 
ples of  reasoning,  both  sound  and  unsound,  are  examined. 

C-42 
Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Kokomoor,  F.  W.,  Chairman;  Ackerson,  R.  H.;  Awtrey,  R.  A.;  Blake,  R.  G.;  But- 
son,  A.  T.;  Cowan,  R.  W.;  Croteau,  R.;  Fiondella,  M.  V.;  Gaddum,  J.  W.;  Gager, 
W.  A.;  Hadlock,  E.  H.;  Hutcherson,  W.  R.;  Lang,  G.  B.;  Lawton,  H.  L.;  Lewis, 
K.;  Luckenbach,  L.  R.;  Mclnnis,  S.  W.;  Meacham,  R.  C;  Meyer,  H.  A.;  Moore, 
J.  T.;  More,  T.  O.;  Morales,  J.  A.;  Morse,  W.  P.;  Moseley,  M.  C;  Meyers,  F.  C; 
Patterson,  P.  B.;  Phipps,  C.  G.;  Pirenian,  Z.  M.;  Sadler,  S.  G.;  Sarafyan,  D.;  Smith, 
C.  B.;  Sobczyk,  A.;  South,  D.  E.;  Thoro,  C.  C;  Wilkinson,  R.  W.  III. 

C-42. — Fundamental  Mathematics. 

3  or  more  hours  per  week  during  one  semester.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A 
practical  elementary  course  consisting  of  the  subject  matter  considered  most 
useful  for  students  who  do  not  plan  necessarily  to  specialize  in  mathematics.  It 
covers  the  development  of  the  number  system,  computation  with  approximate 
and  exact  numbers,  algebra  as  a  generalization  of  arithmetic,  practical  geom- 
etry, functional  relationships,  logarithms,  the  simple  trigonometry  of  the 
triangle,  simple  and  compound  interest,  and  annuities.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  completed  Basic  Mathematics. 

C-5 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Davidson,  R.  F.,  Chairman;  Bigelow,  G.  E.,  Bryan,  R.  A.,  Carson,  R.  E.,  Derrick, 
C,  Graeffe,  A.  D.,  Groth,  J.  H.,  Hart,  F.  H.,  Hart,  T.  A.  E.,  Herman,  A.  L.,  Hetenyi, 
L.  J.,  Hoffman,  G.  J.,  Johnson,  Irmgard,  Lewis,  A.  L.,  Liu,  C  J.,  Miller,  C.  J., 
Penrod,  J.  A.,  Ruf?,  W.,  Skoglund,  H.  L.,  Starr,  N.  C,  Storer,  M.  B.,  Sunwall,  J.  R., 
Tilley,  W.  H.,  Vowles,  R.  B.,  Wathen,  L.  J. 

C-5.   (51-52).— The  Humanities. 

4  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  8  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  course 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  great  literature,  philosophy,  art  and 
music  in  Western  Civilization.  Both  our  cultural  heritage  and  the  culture  of 
our  own  day  are  studied.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  mature  understand- 
ing, enlarged  appreciation,  and  a  philosophy  of  life  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  our  age. 
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C-6 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Byers,  C.  F.,  Chairman;  Auffenberg,  W.,  Berner,  L.,  Bovee,  E.  C,  Bordkorb,  P., 
Brookbank,  J.  W.,  Cohen,  D.  M.,  Dewitt,  R.  M.,  Dickinson,  J.  C,  Jr.,  Dupraw,  E. 
J.,  Coin,  C  G.,  Griffith,  M.  M.,  Hunter  G.  W.,  Ill,  Hussey,  R.  F.,  Kilby,  J.  D., 
Laessle,  A.  M.,  Layne,  J.  N.,  Leavitt,  B.  B.,  MacCurdy,  R.  D.,  Miskimen,  G.  W., 
Mitchell,  R.  D.,  Pierce,  E.  L.,  Redmond,  J.  R.,  Riemer,  W.  J.  Sloan,  W.  C,  Walker, 
T.  J.,  Jr.,  Wallace,  H.  K.,  Wallbrunn,  H.  M.,  Weigel,  R.  D.,  Westfall,  M.  J., 
Woolfenden,  G.  E.,  Young,  J.  L. 

C-6.   (61-62). — Biological  Science. 

3  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  biologi- 
cal problems  and  principles  associated  with  man  as  an  animal  in  the  world  of 
life.  The  human  organism  will  be  considered  as  an  individual,  a  member  of  a 
race,  a  product  of  the  evolutionary  process,  and  as  a  unit  of  a  socially  and 
economically  interrelated  complex  of  living  organisms.  Under  these  headings 
such  topics  as  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  human  body,  human  re- 
production, heredity  and  variation,  the  theory  of  evolution,  human  races,  and 
the  principles  of  ecology  are  discussed  in  light  of  knowledge  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  biological  world  as  well  as  of  man  himself. 
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Instructional  Staff  1937-58 

Lanham,  J.  S.,  Head;  Almeida,  J.  S.,  Anderson,  C  A.,  Benninger,  L.  J.,  Carson, 

M.,  DaVault,  J.  W.,  Deinzer,  H.  T.,  Devine,  C.  T.,  Dinman,  R.,  Hough,  D.  G., 

Moore,  J.  F.,  Peterson,  E.  G.,  Ray,  D.  D.,  Scott,  N.  H.,  Sterling,  R.  R.,  Weils,  M.  W. 

See  also  following  course  listings: 

Business  Administration — General  (BS.) 
Economics  (ES. ) 
Finance  and  Insurance  (FI.) 
Management  and  Business  Law  ( MGT. ) 
Marketing   (MKG.) 
Real  Estate  (RE.) 
Courses   numbered   300   and   higher  are  open  only  to  students  with   junior 
standing.   Note,  however,  the  prerequisites  for  certain  courses. 

ATG.  211. — Elementary  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Basic  training  in  accounting  as  a  device 
for  measuring  business  activity.  Study  of  the  assumptions  underlying  account- 
ing and  the  materials  necessary  for  recording  and  reporting  transactions; 
preparation  and  interpretation  of  financial  and  operating  statements.  Not  open 
to  students  with  4BA  classification. 

ATG.  212. — Elementary  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  211.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Accounting 
for  different  equity  structures  and  for  cost  reporting  and  control.  Intensive 
analysis  of  reports  and  statements.  Not  open  to  students  with  4BA  classifica- 
tion. 

ATG.  214. — Federal  Income  Tax  Survey. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Internal  Revenue  Code,  regulations  and  cases 
which  apply  to  the  determination  and  taxation  of  income  for  individuals. 
Limited  to  fundamentals  of  the  law  and  its  application  to  fairly  simple  situa- 
tions. Consideration  given  to  income,  deductions,  withholding  rates,  returns, 
declarations  and  filing.  Designed  for  the  general  student.  Not  for  accounting 
majors.  Not  open  to  students  with  4BA  classification. 

ATG.  311. — Intermediate  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  212.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  study  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  income  determination  and  the  theories  of  matching 
costs  with  revenue.    Asset  acquisition  valuation  and  expiration. 

ATG.  312. — Intermediate  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  311.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Accounting 
problems  resulting  from  the  corporate  form  of  organization.  Special  problems 
of  analysis  including  those  that  arise  as  the  result  of  rapidly  changing  price 
levels. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ATG.  313. — Industrial  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AGT.  212.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Emphasis  on 
interpretation  and  control  of  costs.  Introduction  to  various  systems  of  cost 
accumulation  and  organization  for  analysis  and  control.  Standards  and  simple 
variance  analysis. 

ATG.  318. — Resort,  Club  and  Hotel  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  212.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  account- 
ing applications  to  various  service  institutions.  Emphasis  on  operating  cost 
data,  cost  analyses  and  methods  of  reporting  for  managerial  uses. 

ATG.  319. — Machine  Processing  of  Accounting  Data. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  212.  Offered  1,  2.  Machine  applica- 
tion to  accounting  procedures  and  processes.  Survey  of  machine  uses  and  ap- 
plications ranging  from  simple  devices,  through  punched  card  operations  and 
complicated  electronic  devices.  Lectures,  discussions,  problems,  and  demon- 
strations of  punched  card  equipment  and  the  IBM  650  electronic  computer. 

ATG.  411. — Advanced  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  312.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Special  topics  in 
income  determination  and  correction,  compound  interest,  annuities,  and  in- 
surance contracts.    Equity  aspects  of  accounting  for  partnerships  and  estates. 

ATG.  412.— Auditing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  312.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  Professional 
ethics,  legal  responsibilities,  and  auditing  standards.  Auditors'  objectives,  work- 
ing papers,  procedures,  and  reports. 

ATG.  413. — Accounting  Systems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ATG.  312.  Offered  1.  Problems 
involved  in  the  creation  and  operation  of  accounting  systems.  Exercises  in 
the  analysis  of  existing  systems  in  business  and  industry. 

ATG.  4 14. — Income  Tax  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  311-  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  study  of  the 
federal  income  tax  law  and  related  accounting  problems.  Determination  of 
gross  income  and  deductions.  Practice  in  the  preparation  of  returns  for  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  and  partnerships,  and  in  the  use  of  the  loose-leaf  income 
tax  service. 

ATG.  415. — Corporate  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  411.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Corporate  ac- 
counting problems  in  the  area  of  consolidation,  reorganization,  quasi-reorgan- 
ization,  mergers  and  voluntary  and  involuntary  liquidations. 

ATG.  417. — Governmental  and  Institutional  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ATG.  311.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
Introduction  to  fund  accounting,  the  budget  process,  account  structure,  and 
utilization  of  accounting  data  for  significant  reports. 
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ATG.  418. — Accounting  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  312.  Offered  1.  Applications  of  ac- 
counting principles  to  specialized  problems. 

ATG.  419. — ControUership. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ATG.  312  except  for  majors  in 
management.  Offered  1,  2.  The  coordinating  and  administrating  functions 
and  the  managerial  responsibilities  of  the  chief  accounting  and  reports  officer. 
Role  of  the  controller  in  modern  business  enterprise. 

ATG.  512.— Auditing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  412.  Offered  2.  Further  study  of  aud- 
itors' objectives,  working  papers,  procedures,  and  reports.  Study  of  recent  audit- 
ing developments. 

ATG.  518. — Accounting  Reports. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  412.  Offered  1.  Effective  and  profes- 
sional communication.  Preparation  of  reports  resulting  from  audits  and  special 
investigations.  Internal  communication.  Reports  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

ATG.  519. — Accounting  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisits:  ATG.  411.  Offered  2.  Critical  analysis  of 
theories  and  techniques  involved  in  the  solution  of  advanced  accounting  prob- 
lems containing  complex  situations  faced  by  public  accountants  and  candidates 
for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

ATG.  590. — Accounting  Survey. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Survey  course  in  accounting  designed  to  give 
graduate  students  a  basic  understanding  of  the  principles  and  functions  of  the 
subject.  Principles  governing  the  determination  of  income,  the  valuation  of 
assets,  accounting  for  creditor's  and  owner's  equities,  accounting  for  corpora- 
tion securities,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  accounting  reports,  and  the  re- 
lationship of  accounting  to  economics.  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
completed  ATG.  211  and  ATG.  212,  nor  may  it  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
thirty  hours  required  for  a  Master's  degree. 

ATG.  593. — Cost  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  313.  Offered  1.  Studies  that  empha- 
size managerial  uses  of  cost  accounting  standard  cost  procedures,  and  distribu- 
tion cost  analysis. 

ATG.  594. — Income  Tax  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  4 14.  Offered  2.  Study  of  the  federal 
income  tax  law  and  related  accounting  problems  with  special  attention  to  the 
determination  of  taxable  income  for  partnerships  and  partners,  estates,  trusts 
and  corporations.  Consideration  of  corporate  surtaxes,  estate  and  gift  taxes 
and  the  relation  of  taxpayers  with  administrative  authorities. 

The  statement  '"Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 
Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work  on 
the  600  or  higher  level,  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  accounting  are  available 
for  graduate  credit  as  a  part  of  a  candidate's  major.  These  courses  are:  ATG.  413. 
— Accounting  Systems;  ATG.  414. — Income  Tax  Accounting;  ATG.  415. — Cor- 
porate Accounting;  ATG.  417. — Governmental  and  Institutional  Accounting; 
ATG.  418.— Accounting  Problems;  ATG.  419.— Controllership;  ATG.  512.— 
Auditing;  ATG.  519. — Accounting  Problems;  ATG.  593. — Cost  Accounting;  ATG. 
594. — Income  Tax  Accounting. 

ATG.  611. — Accounting  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  411.  Offered  1,  3.  Intensive  study  of 
accounting  objectives  with  reference  to  the  measurement  of  enterprise  per- 
formance. 

ATG.  612. — Auditing  Developments. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  412.  Offered  1.  Recent  developments 
in  auditing  practice.  Evaluation  of  auditing  pronouncements  and  recommenda- 
tions of  professional  accounting  groups. 

ATG.  613. — Cost  and  Budgetary  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  313  and  ATG.  411.  Offered  1,  3. 
Analysis  of  complex  cost  problems,  managerial  use  of  cost  reports  in  manage- 
ment and  budget  preparation.  Design  and  installation  of  cost  systems. 

ATG.  6 14. — Research  in  Income  Tax  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  414.  Offered  2,  3.  Individual  initia- 
tive and  cooperative  effort  in  the  study  of  income  tax  accounting.  Relation- 
ships between  tax  accounting  and  business  income  accounting  generally.  Posi- 
tion of  the  accountant  in  tax  praaice.  Original  research  in  the  application  of 
income  tax  standards. 

ATG.  617. — Governmental  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  417.  Offered  2.  Accounting  and  bud- 
geting at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  Designed  to  provide  perspective 
for  students  planning  to  enter  public  accounting  or  government.  Develop- 
ment of  individual  knowledge  and  competency  through  intensive  reading. 

ATG.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1.  2,  3.  Directed  research  and  writing  for  the  M.A. 
degree.  Taken  toward  the  end  of  the  student's  graduate  program  for  credit 
in  addition  to  the  basic  24  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree. 

ATG.  718. — Evolution  of  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  411.  Offered  2.  Development  of  ac- 
counting principles  and  practices.  Relation  of  accounting  to  economics,  law 
and  finance. 
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Aeronautical  Engineering 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Doll,  R.   E.,  Head;   Hoover,  J.  W.;  Miller,  W.  H.;  Williams,  D.  T. 

AN.  286. — Introductory  Aerodynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PS.  205,  MS.  353.  Corequisites:  PS.  206, 
EM.  365,  MS.  354.  Offered  2,  3.  Classification  and  Requirements  of  Aircraft. 
The  atmosphere,  fundamental  dynamics  and  thermodynamics  of  air;  types  of 
fluid  flow,  airfoil  theory;  wing  theory;  propeller  theory. 

AN.  381. — Intermediate  Aerodynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  365,  AN.  286.  Gjrequisites:  EM.  366, 
ML.  385.  Offered  1.  Drag  calculations;  engine-propeller  characteristics;  per- 
formance calculation;  theory  and  design  of  control  surfaces;  longitudinal,  di- 
reaional,  and  lateral  stability  calculations;  aerodynamic  problems. 

AN.  382. — Aerodynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AN.  381.  Offered  2.  An  introduction  to 
supersonic  aerodynamics,  nozzle  flow,  normal  and  oblique  shocks,  two  and 
three  dimensional  flow. 

AN.  383.— Subsonic  Wind  Tunnel  Laboratory. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  AN.  381.  Offered  1.  Subsonic 
wind  tunnel  experimentation.  Experiments  on  tunnel  calibration,  boundary 
layer  survey,  wake  survey,  pressure  distribution,  force  measurement  on  models, 
turbulence.  Methods  and  equipment  used  in  aerodynamics  research. 

AN.  384. — Flight  and  Supersonic  Wind  Tunnel  Laboratory. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  AN.  382.  Offered  2.  Supersonic 
wind  tunnel  experimentation.  Schlieren  shock  observations  and  pressure 
measurements  in  supersonic  flow.  Study  and  practice  of  the  technique  of  flight 
testing.    Flight  experiments  on  rate  of  climb,  stability,  stall  characteristics. 

AN.  385. — Aircraft  Materials  and  Processes. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  CY.  217  or  CY.  121.  Offered 
1.  Aircraft  materials,  their  physical  properties,  specifications  and  uses.  A 
study  of  special  manufacturing  processes  used  in  the  aircraft  industry. 

AN.  390. — Subsonic  Aircraft  Propulsion. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Corequisite:  AN.  382.  Offered  2.  An  intensive  review 
of  the  general  principles  of  reciprocating  engines,  followed  by  study  of  effects 
of  altitude  and  airspeed,  power,  ignition  and  cooling.  Detonation  of  fuels, 
power  limitation  due  to  pressure  drop  through  orifices.  Propeller  design,  ap- 
plication of  engine  and  propeller  to  aircraft.  Principles  of  turbojet  compressor 
and  turbine  design  as  to  airflow  and  strength. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AN.  481. — Supersonic  Flight  Propulsion. 

3  hours.  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  AN.  390.  Offered  1. 
Principles  of  aerothermodynamics.  Internal  aerodynamics  of  ramjets.  Rocket 
fuels  and  their  combustion.  Internal  aerodynamics  of  rockets.  Performance 
criteria  and  testing  of  thrust  devices.    Application  to  missiles. 

AN.  485. — Airplane  Design. 

2  hours.  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AN.  382,  AN.  385, 
AN.  390.  Corequisites:  AN.  481,  AN.  487.  Offered  1.  Preliminary'  aircraft 
design  procedure,  aircraft  characteristics  and  design  criteria,  useful  load,  pow- 
erplant  selection,  weight  and  balance  estimates;  cockpit  and  cabin  arrange- 
ments; design  of  lifting  and  stabilizing  elements,  fuselage,  alighting  gear,  con- 
trol system;  powerplant  installation  design;  performance,  stability  and  strength 
calculations  for  specific  design;  principles  of  layout  and  detail  design. 

AN.  486. — Airplane  Design. 

1  hour.  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AN.  485.  Corequisitc: 
AN.  488.   The  second  half  of  the  course  AN.  485-486.  Offered  2. 

AN.  487. — Aircraft  Structural  Analysis. 

4  hours.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  366,  EM.  367,  CL.  368.  Offered  I. 
Principles  of  analysis  of  aircraft  structures,  including  static  and  dynamic  load- 
ings, deflcaions,  indeterminate  structures,  bending  and  shear  stresses  in  thin 
web  beams  and  shells,  torsion,  shear  flow  in  multicellular  structures. 

AN.  488. — Aircraft  Structures. 

4  hours.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  AN.  487.  Offered  2.  Instability  of  columns, 
thin  flat  plates,  thin-walled  compression  elements.  Analysis  and  design  of 
shear  beams. 

AN.  491. — Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  Senior  Engineering  Classification.  Offered  1. 
A  seminar  period  devoted  to  student  presentation  of  special  topics  of  Aero- 
nautical Engineering,  professional  procedure  and  conduct. 

AN.  492.— Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  Senior  Engineering  Classification.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  AN.  491-492.  Offered  2. 

AN.  493. — Aircraft  Stress  Laboratory. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  AN.  487.  Offered  1.  Familiarity 
with  methods  of  aircraft  struaural  load  measurement  and  laboratory  instru- 
ments for  accomplishing  it.  Experiments  illustrating  basic  fundamentals, 
such  as  load  in  trusses,  dynamic  load  factors,  shear  and  bending  stresses.  Elec- 
tric strain  gage  equipment  and  techniques  are  used  where  applicable. 

AN.  494. — Aircraft  Structures  Laboratory. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  AN.  493.  Corequisite:  AN  488. 
Offered  2.  Experimental  study  of  the  strength  of  typical  aircraft  structural 
elements;  columns,  torque  boxes,  shear  and  semi-tension  field  webs.  Effects 
of  elevated  temperatures  on  strength  of  aircraft  materials. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AN.  495. — Introduction  to  Aeroelasticity. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Elementary  vibrating  systems.  Dissipating  and 
driven  oscillators;  auto  oscillation.  Systems  with  several  degrees  of  freedom. 
The  Lagrange  equations.  Divergence  of  lifting  surfaces.  Introduction  to  wing 
and  empennage  flutter. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

AN.  681. — Advanced  Aeronautical  Design. 

3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AN.  485-486,  AN.  381-383,  AN.  487-488.  Offered 
1.    Advanced  aeronautical  design  projects. 

AN.  682. — Advanced  Aeronautical  Design. 

3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  AN.  681-682.  Prerequisite:  AN. 
681.  Offered  2. 

AN.  683. — Aeronautical  Research. 

3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AN.  485-486,  AN.  487-488,  AN.  382-383.  Ad- 
vanced aeronautical  research  projects. 

AN.  684. — Aeronautical  Research. 

3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  AN.  683-684.  Prerequisite:  AN.  683. 

AN.  685. — Advanced  Aerodynamics. 

3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AN.  381-382,  AN.  383-384.  Offered  1.  Advanced 
study   of   aerodynamics. 

AN.  686. — Supersonic  Aerodynamics. 

3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AN.  381-382,  AN.  383-384.  Offered  2.  Supersonic 
aerodynamic  theory.  Duct  flow,  shock  relations,  approximate  and  exact  theor- 
ies, supersonic  tunnels,  three  dimensional  flow,  airfoils  in  supersonic  flow. 

AN.  691. — Special  Topics  in  Aeronautical  Engineering. 

Variable  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  Laboratory,  lectures,  or  conferences  covering 
specially  selected  topics  in  Aeronautical  Engineering. 

AN.  692. — Special  Topics  in  Aeronautical  Engineering. 

Variable  credit.    The  second  half  of  the  course  AN.  691-692.   Offered  1,  2. 

AN.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.    Offered   1,  2,  3. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Agricultural  Chemistry 


Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Sisler,  H.  H.,  Head;  Anthony,  D.  S.,  Stearns,  T.  W. 

ACY.  208. — Agricultural  Biochemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  121-122  or  equivalent.  OflFered  1.  An  in- 
troductory course  in  organic  chemistry  and  biochemistry,  especially  for  agri- 
cultural students. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

ACY.  531. — Agricultural  Analysis. 

2  hours,  and  3  or  6  hours  laboratory.  3  or  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  ACY. 
531-532.  Prerequisite:  CY.  331  or  its  equivalent.  Offered  1.  Quantitative 
analysis  of  agricultural  products. 

ACY.  532. — Agricultural  Analysis. 

2  hours,  and  3  or  6  hours  laboratory.  3  or  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  ACY. 
531-532.  Offered  2. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites:  See  Department  of  Chemistry. 

ACY.  641. — Biochemistry.* 

3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  ACY.  641-642. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Offered  1.  A  general  survey  course  in  Bio- 
chemistry for  graduate  students,  and  for  undergraduates  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

ACY.  642.— Biochemistry.* 

3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ACY.  641- 
642.  Offered  2. 

ACY.  643. — Biochemistry  Laboratory. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course  ACY.  643-644.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  ACY.  641.  Offered  1.  Accompanying  laboratory  course  for  ACY, 
641. 

ACY.  644. — Biochemistry  Laboratory. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ACY.  645-644.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  ACY.  642.  Offered  2.  Accompanying  laboratory  course  for  ACY. 
642. 

ACY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0-6  semester  hours.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
*For  additional  biochemistry  courses  see  listing  under  Chemistry  Department. 
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Agricultural  Economics 


Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Hamilton,  H.  G.,  Head;  Brooke,  D.  L,  Cake,  E.  W.,  Clark,  H.  B,  Godwin,  M. 
R.,  Greene,  R.  E.  L.,  Greenman,  J.  R.,  McPherson,  W.  K.,  Sarle,  C.  F.,  Savage, 
Zach,  Smith,  C.  N.,  Spurlock,  A.  H. 
AS.  201. — Principles  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  introduction  to  the  field  of  agricultural 
economics;  principles  of  economics  as  applied  to  agriculture;  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  agricultural  industry  and  the  individual  farmer. 

AS.  302. — Agricultural  Resources. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Factors  that  determine  the  agriculture  of  a  region. 
Potentialities  and  limitations  of  agricultural  production  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world.  International  trade  in  agricultural  products. 

AS.  303. — Farm  Records. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Methods  and  praaice  of 
making  farm  inventories,  keeping  financial  records,  and  feed  and  crop  records. 

AS.  304. — Farm  Finance  and  Appraisal. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Volume,  sources  and  uses  of  agricultural  credit 
in  Florida  and  the  United  States.  The  principles  of  credit  and  problems  peculiar 
to  financing  farmers  and  farmers'  associations.  One  field  trip  usually  required. 

AS.  306. — Farm  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Introduction  to  the 
principles  of  farm  management.  Types  of  farming  in  Florida  and  the  United 
States,  and  factors  which  determine  types  of  farming.  The  causes  of  success  and 
failure  of  farms  and  farmers.  Problems  of  labor,  machinery,  layout  of  farms, 
farm  reorganization,  and  such. 

AS.  308.— Marketing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Basic  principles  of  marketing  with  emphasis 
placed  on  market  functions,  services,  and  organizations;  elementary  theory  of 
demand  and  prices;  commodity  exchanges  and  futures  trading;  transportation; 
grades  and  standards;  market  news;  methods  of  increasing  efficiency  of  markets; 
the  role  of  co-ops  and  government  in  marketing.  One  field  trip  required. 

AS.  310. — Agricultural  Statistics. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  nature  and  uses  of 
agricultural  statistics,  statistical  description  and  inference;  an  introduction  to 
sampling  and  estimation,  correlation  analysis,  probability,  normal  and  other 
population  distributions  and  tests  of  significance. 

AS.  311.— Rural  Law. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  How  laws  are  made  and  the  kinds  of  law.  Con- 
tracts and  real  property  law  and  their  application  to  the  purchase  of  farm  prop- 
erty. Landlord-tenant,  employer-employee,  and  debtor-creditor  relationships. 
Consideration  of  farm  boundaries,  fences,  stock  laws,  and  other  laws  of  special 
interest  to  farmers. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AS.  403. — Advanced  Farm  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Principles  of  production  economics  as  applied  to 
the  management  of  a  farm;  general  farm  management  principles;  management 
by  types  of  farming  in  Florida. 

AS.  405. — Agricultural  Prices. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  201  or  AS.  308;  or  consent  of  instruaor. 
Offered  1.  The  course  concentrates  on  the  major  factors  that  affect  agricultural 
prices;  on  agricultural  booms  and  depressions;  on  the  relationship  of  national 
income,  income  distribution,  government  expenditures,  taxation,  banking  and 
interest  rates  to  agricultural  prices;  on  agricultural  marketing  agreements;  price 
supports;  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  investments;  most  important  of  all 
the  course  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  economic  theory  and  agricultural 
business  in  the  real  world. 

AS.  408. — Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  201  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2.  A 
study  of  the  methods  of  assembling,  transporting,  wholesaling  and  retailing 
vegetables  and  citrus  fruits;  economic  aspects  of  grades  and  standards  for  fruits 
and  vegetables;  legal  and  operating  aspects  of  controlled  marketing  programs; 
and  a  review  of  the  legislation  governing  transactions  in  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble industry.  A  two-day  field  trip  to  observe  marketing  operations  in  various 
sections  of  the  state  is  required. 

AS.  409. — Cooperative  Marketing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Cooperative  buying  and  selling  organizations, 
their  successes  and  failures.  Methods  of  organization,  financing,  and  business 
management.  A  two-day  field  trip  is  required. 

AS.  411. — Advanced  Agricultural  Statistics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  310.  Offered  2.  Linear,  non-linear,  simple 
and  multiple  correlation.  Time  series  analysis,  index  numbers.  Measures  of  lo- 
cation, variation,  and  covariation.  Observed  and  theoretical  frequency  distribu- 
tions. Analysis  of  variance.  Simple  experimental  designs.  These  statistical  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  are  applied  to  agricultural  economic  data. 

AS.  412. — Land  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Instructor.  Offered  1.  The  signifi- 
cance of  decreasing  land-population  ratios;  the  nature  of  economic  land;  eco- 
nomics of  land  utilization,  land  classifications;  problems  in  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural range,  arid  forest,  and  recreational  land;  economic  aspects  of  water  utili- 
zation. One  field  trip  is  required. 

AS.  413. — Agricultural  Policy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  A  history  of  farmer  attempts  and  accomplish- 
ments through  organization  and  legislation  to  improve  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  agriculture.  The  basic  problems  and  concepts  involved  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  an  agricultural  policy.  Evaluation  of  present  legislative  pro- 
grams and  ix)licies  affecting  the  farmer. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AS.  4 14. — Terminal  Markets  and  Commodity  Exchanges. 

8  hours  discussion  preceding  and  4  hours  discussion  following  field  trip.  1  cred- 
it. Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  AS.  308  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  terminal  market  organizations  and  facilities  for 
agricultural  products,  including  the  commodity  exchanges.  Visitation  and  in- 
spection of  firms  and  facilities  in  large  terminal  markets  in  the  East  or  Mid- 
west will  entail  a  field  trip  of  from  eight  to  ten  days.  This  field  trip  will  be 
taken  during  the  interim  between  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  A  deposit  of 
$50.00  for  a  laboratory  field  trip  is  required  at  the  time  of  registration.  Any 
amount  not  actually  used  for  transportation  cost  will  be  refunded.  An  addition- 
al sum  may  be  required  at  the  time  that  the  trip  is  made.  Participation  in  this 
course  is  contingent  upon  notifying  the  instructor  of  intention  to  register  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  examination  period  for  the  fall  term. 

AS.  420. — Marketing  of  Livestock. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  economics  or  nine  hours  of  ani- 
mal husbandry.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  economic  principles  as  applied  in  the 
marketing  of  livestock  products  and  livestock  including  the  characteristics  of 
supply  and  demand,  how  prices  are  determined  and  discovered,  the  cyclic  nature 
of  livestock  and  meat  prices,  and  the  functions  and  services  performed  by  mar- 
keting firms  and  agencies. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

AS.  501. — Research  Problems  in  Land  Economics. 

3  credits.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruaor.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Economic  prob- 
lems created  by  the  continually  changing  uses  of  land  resources,  i.e.,  water,  soil, 
timber,  climate,  situs,  will  be  studied.  Each  student  will  select  a  problem,  out- 
line and  conduct  research  on  that  problem  and  prepare  a  written  report.  Stu- 
dents majoring  in  other  departments  will  be  encouraged  to  select  problems  that 
will  help  them  evaluate  the  economic  and  social  impaa  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  other  fields  of  learning,  on  the  natural  resource  base,  i.e.,  animal  hus- 
bandry, agronomy,  soils,  forestry,  community  planning,  Latin  American  pro- 
grams, etc.  This  course  is  primarily  designed  for  students  who  do  not  have 
credit  in  AS.  412  or  its  equivalent.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  earn  credit 
in  both  AS.  412  and  AS.  501. 

AS.  513. — Successful  Marketing  Firms. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  successful  mar- 
keting firms.  Eight  one-day  field  trips  are  required. 

AS.  520. — Sampling  Methods. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AS.  310  and  AS.  411  or  AY.  650.  Offered  1. 
Basic  principles  of  probability  sampling  and  their  applications  to  farm,  market- 
ing and  related  socio-economic  survey  research  problems.  Control  of  sampling 
errors  and  survey  costs  by  use  of  identical  samples,  proportionate  and  dispropor- 
tionate stratified,  cluster,  area  and  multi-stage  sampling,  and  by  ratio  and  regres- 
sion estimation. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  student  as  a  rule  will  have  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture  from 
a  college  of  recognized  standing.  A  graduate  student  who  has  not  completed 
in  his  undergraduate  study  ES.  407,  ES.  409  and  AS.  411  or  their  equivalents 
will  be  required  to  take  these  courses  or  their  equivalents  as  a  part  of  his  ad- 
vanced degree.  A  student  working  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  who  has  not  already 
taken  MS.  105  and  MS.  106  or  their  equivalents  will  be  required  to  take  these 
courses. 

AS.  601. — Agricultural  Economics  Seminar. 

V/z  hours.  No  credit.  Offered  1.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  major  economic  problems  existing  in  agriculture  and  proposed  re- 
search work  by  staff  members  and  graduate  students.  Frequently  leaders  in  the 
field  of  industry,  government,  and  education  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
discussion.  All  graduate  students  in  the  Department  are  experted  to  attend  the 
seminar,  present  problems  and  participate  in  a  critical  examination  of  problems 
others  present. 

AS.  602. — Agricultural  Economics  Seminar. 

IVi  hours.  No  credit.  Offered  2.  Second  half  of  AS.  601. 

AS.  603. — Economics    of    Agricultural    Production. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AS.  403  or  equivalent,  and  ES.  407  or  equiv- 
alent. Offered  1.  A  study  of  economic  principles  in  relation  to  all  phases  of  the 
management  of  a  farm,  and  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  major  types 
of  farming  in  the  United  States. 

AS.  604. — Economics  of  Agricultural  Production. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  603.  Offered  2.  Second  half  of  AS.  603. 

AS.  605. — Research  Problems  in  Farm  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  Designed  to  train  students  in  collecting,  ana- 
lyzing and  presenting  data  on  problems  in  the  field  of  farm  management.  Spe- 
cial problems  of  interest  to  the  individual  student  and  agreeable  with  the  in- 
structor are  seleaed  for  study.  A  statement  of  the  problem  is  prepared,  research 
work  studied,  publications  reviewed  and  written  reports  developed. 

AS.  608. — Land  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  412  or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  A  seminar 
examination  of  the  alternative  uses  of  land  with  special  emphasis  being  placed 
on  identifying  the  nature  of  the  capital  investments  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments that  will  bring  about  the  increase  in  the  produaion  of  agricultural  com- 
modities needed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  increasing  populations.  Primary  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  uses  that  can  be  made  of  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
lands  of  Florida  and  Latin  America. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AS.  611. — Research  Problems  in  Marketing  Agricultural  Products. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Individual  examinations  of  segments  of  the 
marketing  system  for  Florida  products.  Emphasis  may  be  placed  on  efficiency, 
market  organization,  trading  arrangements,  historical  development  or  other  as- 
pects of  the  problem  of  interest  to  the  student  and  agreeable  with  the  instructor. 
A  comprehensive  report  on  the  investigations  and  conclusions  of  the  student 
is  required 

AS.  614. — Advanced  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Economic  evaluation  of  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tory marketing  laws,  particularly  with  reference  to  agricultural  products  of  Flor- 
ida. 

AS.  615. — National  and  International  Agricultural  Programs. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  614,  or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  Economic 
evaluation  of  domestic,  foreign  and  intergovernmental  programs  on  the  agri- 
cultural welfare  of  the  nation. 

AS.  616. — Research  Methods  and  Techniques  in  Agricultural 
Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Concepts  of  research  dealing  largely  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  scientific  method  in  planning  and  conduaing  research  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  economics.  Consideration  is  given  to  developing  scientific 
concepts,  planning  and  investigation,  development  and  use  of  questionnaires, 
sampling,  control  groups,  gathering  data,  tabulation  of  data,  analysis  and  pres- 
entation of  results. 

AS.  617. — Farm  Tenure. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  412  or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  Tenure  pat- 
terns, operation  of  farms  under  various  degrees  of  tenure,  leasing  arrangements, 
landlord-tenant  relationships,  legal  aspects  of  tenure,  tenure  and  public  policy, 
the  effect  of  industrialization  and  mechanization  on  tenure,  and  public  owner- 
ship and  control  of  land,  methods  of  land  acquisition  and  effect  of  variations 
in  physical  resources  on  farm  tenure. 

AS,  618. — Research  Methods  in  Marketing  Farm  Products. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  6 16.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  research  and 
problems  in  conducting  research  in  the  field  of  marketing  farm  produas;  re- 
view of  the  literature;  application  of  findings;  and  planning  of  research  pro- 
jects. 

AS.  619. — Research  Methods  in  Farm  Management. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  A  discussion  of  research  problems  in  farm  man- 
agement; review  of  the  literature;  application  of  findings;  and  planning  of  re- 
search projects. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  ^,  summer  session. 
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AS.  620. — The  Application  of  Statistical  Theory  to  the  Colleaion 
and  Analysis  of  Agricultural  Data. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory-.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AS.  310  and  411  or 
equivalent.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  techniques  of  statistics  as  ap- 
plied to  agricultural  fields. 

AS.  621. — Sampling  Theory. 

3  hours.  5  credits.  Prerequisites:  AS.  310  and  MS.  619-  Offered  2.  A  theoreti- 
cal treatment  of  the  topics  presented  in  AS.  520. 

AS.  622. — Market  Development  Research 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  520.  Offered  2.  Application  of  socio-eco- 
nomic and  social  psychological  principles  and  techniques,  and  sample  survey 
methods  in  planning,  conduaing,  and  interpreting  marketing  research;  major 
emphasis  on  research  designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  and 
promotional,  distribution  and  merchandising  policies  and  praaices,  and  to  en- 
able producers  to  better  satisfy  consumer  need  and  expeaation. 

AS.  628. — Problems  in  Statistics. 

Identical  with  AY.  628.  1  to  3  credits  per  semester.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  For  de- 
scription see  AY.  628. 

AS.  629. — Design  of  Sample  Surveys. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AS.  520.  Offered  2.  Sample  survey  designs  for 
maximizing  accuracy-  and  scope  of  information  at  a  minimum  of  cost  for  vari- 
ous populations  of  interest — farm  operators,  rural  non-farm,  urban,  business 
establishments,  and  special  or  rare  populations;  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  se- 
leaed  sample  survey  designs  used  by  leading  governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental agencies. 

AS.  650. — Statistical  Methods  in  Research. 

Identical  with  AY.  650.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  For  description  see  AY. 
650. 

AS.  651. — Econometric  Methods  in  Agriculture. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AS.  650  and  ES.  408.  Offered  2.  A  discussion 
of  the  use  of  statistics  and  economic  theory  in  quantitative  research.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  construaion  of  econometric  models,  to  the  estimation 
of  the  parameters  involved  to  specification  error  and  to  assaying  the  usefulness 
of  the  models. 

AS.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0-6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

AS.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1-12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3- 


The  statemeni  "Offered  1"  means  o£Fered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Agricultural  Engineering 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Rogers,  F.,  Head;  Choate,  R.  E.,  Richardson,  J.  B.,  Rogers,  C.  J. 

AG.  301. — Drainage  and  Irrigation. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42  or  MS.  105.  Of- 
fered 1,  2,  3.  The  drainage  and  irrigation  of  lands  with  treatment  of  the  neces- 
sity for  such  in  the  production  of  field,  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops.  The  cost,  de- 
sign, operation  and  upkeep  of  drainage  and  irrigation  systems.  Field  work  in 
laying  out  systems. 

AG.  302. — Farm  Motors. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  general  princi- 
ples of  operation  of  the  various  sources  of  farm  power.  The  care,  operation,  and 
repair  of  elearic  motors,  internal  combustion  engines  (including  automobile, 
stationary  gasoline  engines,  truck  and  traaor),  and  windmills.  Laboratory  work 
includes  aaual  operation  and  repair. 

AG.  303.— Farm  Shop. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  farm  shop  jobs 
that  are  common  to  the  farms  of  Florida.  Carpentry,  concrete  construction,  light 
forging,  soldering,  tool  care  and  repair  are  some  of  the  jobs  given  special  em- 
phasis. Laboratory  work  includes  actual  shop  practice. 

AG.  306. — Farm  Machinery. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  operation,  care, 
and  repair  of  farm  implements  designed  to  give  the  student  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  various  machines  commonly  used  on  the  farm. 

AG.  401. — Farm  Structures. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  The  functional  re- 
quirements, design,  cost,  construction,  and  the  structural  analysis  of  farm  build- 
ings with  some  training  in  the  preparation  of  blueprints. 

AG.  403. — Agricultural  Engineering  Investigations. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  AG.  403-404.  Offered  1,  3.  As- 
signed reading  and  reports  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
engineering. 

AG.  404. — Agricultural  Engineering  Investigations. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  AG.  403-404.  Offered  2. 

AG.  406. — Dairy  Engineering. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  machinery  and  pow- 
er used  in  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  dairy  products.  Shop  operations  nec- 
essary to  operation  of  dairy  plant  considered. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AG.  407. — Farm  Shop  Power  Equipment. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AG.  303.  OflFered  1,  2, 
3.  The  care,  operation  and  repair  of  both  metal  and  woodworking  power  shop 
equipment  used  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  farm  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. 

AG.  408. — Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 

Identical  with  SLS.  408.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequi- 
sites: SLS.  301,  AG.  301,  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  SLS.  302.  Offered  2.  (For 
description  see  SLS.  408.). 

AG.  409. — Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  2.  Discussions  of  current  developments  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  engineering. 

AG.  411. — Farm  Refrigeration. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  121-122,  PS.  110 
or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  Designed  to  give  students  in  agriculture  a  praaical 
course  in  refrigeration  which  will  enable  them  to  handle  farm  refrigeration 
problems. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites:    Bachelor's  degree  in  Agriculture  or  Agricultural  Engineering. 
A  minimum  of  twenty  semester  hours  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

AG.  601. — Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Agricultural  engineering  problems  with  a  re- 
view of  the  literature.  Required  of  all  graduate  students  registered  in  the  de- 
partment. 

AG.  670. — Research. 

3  to  6  credits  in  any  one  semester.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Special  problems  in  agricul- 
tural engineering. 

AG.  671. — Research  Problems  in  Irrigation. 

3  credits  in  any  one  semester.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

AG.  672. — Research  Problems  in  Farm  Machinery  and  Power. 

3  credits  in  any  one  semester.  Offered  1,  2. 

AG.  673. — Research  Problems  in  Farm  Structures. 

3  credits  in  any  one  semester.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

AG.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits  in  any  one  semester.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  sesiion. 
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Agricultural  Extension 


Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Senn,  P.  H.,  Head;  Hampson,  C.  M.,  Watkins,  M.  O. 

AXT.  301.— Rural  Leadership. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Offered  2.  The  duties  of  coun- 
ty agricultural  agents  and  other  rural  leaders.  Trains  students  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic, interest  farmers,  conduct  meetings,  demonstrate  good  farming  praaices,  plan 
programs,  manage  an  office,  and  secure  cooperation. 

AXT.  407. — Agricultural  Extension  Youth  Programs. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Ofifered  2.  Designed  to  train 
students  to  develop  and  conduct  4-H  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work  and  other 
Extension  rural  youth  programs. 

AXT.  421. — Problems  in  Agricultural  Extension  Methods. 

3  to  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  AXT.  301,  or  AXT.  407,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Offered  2.  Problems  selected  from  the  fields  of  Agricultural  Extension  workers, 
including  4-H  Club  work,  demonstrations,  and  farm  and  home  management. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

AXT.  601. — Advanced  Rural  Leadership. 

1  Vi  credits  per  session,  maximum  6  credits.  Offered  3. 

Advanced  training  covering  the  following  aspects  of  the  art  of  rural  leadership. 

A.  Small  group  leadership. 

B.  Program  planning. 

C.  Community  organization  and  Rural  development. 

D.  Public  Relations  and  Public  Policy. 

AXT.  604. — Agricultural  Extension  through  Group  Action. 

lYi  credits.  Offered  3.  Advanced  techniques  in  developing  extension  pro- 
grams through  group  action. 

AXT.  621. — Research  in  Agricultural  Extension. 

3  credits  per  semester,  maximum  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  AXT.  301,  or  AXT. 
407,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2,  3.  Library  and  workshop  relating  to 
Agricultural  Extension  methods.  Research  work  is  studied,  publications  reviewed 
and  written  reports  developed. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Agronomy 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Senn,  P.  H.,  Head;  Ash,  W.  O.,  Carver,  W.  A.,  Edwardson,  J.  R.,  Harris,  H.  C, 
Horner,  E.  S.,  Hoveland,  C.  S.,  Hull,  F.  H.,  Killinger,  G.  B.,  Linden,  D.  B.,  Rodgers, 
E.  G,  Ruelke,  O.  C,  Wallace,  A.  T. 

AY.  221.— General  Field  Crops. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Grain,  fiber,  sugar,  pea- 
nut, tobacco,  forage  and  miscellaneous  field  crops,  with  special  emphasis  on  va- 
rieties and  practices  recommended  for  southern  United  States.  History,  botani- 
cal characteristics,  soil  and  climate  adaptations,  fertilization,  cultiual  praaices, 
growing  processes,  harvesting,  uses,  and  rotation  systems  are  discussed. 

AY.  324. — Forage  and  Cover  Crops. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Plants  that  produce 
feed  for  livestock.  Methods  of  growing  and  utilizing  forage  crops.  Plants  suited 
for  cover  and  conservation  programs. 

AY.  329.— Genetics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  The  fundamentals  of  inheritance,  emphasizing 
the  application  of  genetics  and  its  associated  branches  of  science  in  the  improve- 
ment of  economic  plants  and  animals  and  in  programs  for  human  betterment. 

AY.  331. — Genetics  Laboratory. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Laboratory  methods  in  the  application 
of  genetic  principles,  with  breeding  experiments  which  illustrate  the  laws  of 
inheritance.  Designed  to  be  taken  in  conjunaion  with  AY.  329- 

AY.  422. — Plant  Breeding. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  101-102  and 
AY.  329  or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  The  fundamental  principles  of  plant  im- 
provement. Field  practice  in  artificial  pollination,  hybridization,  and  field  plot 
techniques  acquaint  the  student  with  modern  methods  employed  in  plant  breed- 
ing. 

AY.  426. — Individual  Problems  in  Agronomy. 

2  hours  reference  or  laboratory  work  per  credit.  Variable  credit.  Prerequisites: 
AY.  221,  AY.  324  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Individual 
problems  selected  from  the  fields  of  crop  production,  genetics,  or  plant  breed- 
ing. 

AY.  436. — Pastures. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AY.  324.  Offered  2. 
The  development  and  management  of  grazing  areas  of  southeastern  United 
States,  with  particular  reference  to  Florida  conditions.  Importance  of  pastures 
in  present  day  agriculture  and  management  for  greater  economic  returns. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AY.  442.— Weed  Control. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AY.  221,  AY.  324, 
BTY.  101-102,  CY.  121-122.  Offered  2.  Weed  identification,  competition  with 
crop  plants,  and  mechanical,  cultural  and  chemical  methods  of  weed  control 
with  particular  reference  to  Florida  conditions. 

AY.  452. — Experimental  Methods. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Introduction  to  statistical 
methods  employed  in  field  plot,  greenhouse,  and  laboratory  research.  Basic  as- 
pects of  elementary  experimental  designs  and  tests  of  significance.  Disposition 
of  research  results. 

AY.  492. — Agronomy  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1.  Selected  readings,  reports  and  discussions  of  current 
agronomic  developments.  Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  agronomy. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
AY.  626. — Agronomic  Problems. 

3  credits  per  semester,  maximum  9  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Library,  laboratory, 
or  field  studies  which  relate  to  crop  production  and  improvement.  Experiments 
are  studied,  publications  reviewed  and  written  reports  developed. 

AY.  627. — Problems  in  Genetics  and  Cytogenetics. 

2  credits  per  semester,  maximum  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Modern  methods 
applied  to  specific  genetic  or  cytogenetic  research  problems. 

AY.  628. — Problems  in  Statistics. 

Identical  with  AS.  628.  1  to  3  credits  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  A  graduate 
course  in  statistics.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Special  problems  in  statistics,  in  the  areas 
of  research  methods,  sampling  methods,  and  experimental  design. 

AY.  635. — Crop  Ecology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Influences  of  environmen- 
tal factors  such  as  soil,  moisture,  temperature,  etc.,  on  growth  of  crop  plants 
and  ecological  distribution  of  agronomic  crops. 

AY.  641. — Crop  Nutrition. 

1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  211,  CY.  362, 
SLS.  302,  and  consent  of  instruaor.  Offered  2.  Nutritional  influences  on  differ- 
entiation, composition,  growth,  and  yield  of  crop  plants.  Deficiency  symptoms 
and  diagnostic  techniques  are  studied  and  current  literature  is  reviewed. 

AY.  650. — Statistical  Methods  in  Research. 

Identical  with  AS.  650.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  An  introduaory  course 
in  statistics  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  1.  Measures  of  location,  variation 
and  covariation.  Observed  and  theoretical  frequency  distributions.  Point  and 
interval  estimates  and  tests  of  significance.  Analysis  of  variance.  Linear,  non- 
linear, simple  and  multiple  regression.  Simple  experimental  designs.  Goodness 
of  fit  and  contingency  tables. 


The  statement  "Oftered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AY.  651. — Design  of  Experiments. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AY.  650  or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  Completely 
randomized,  randomized  block,  Latin  square,  split  plot,  crossover,  factorial  and 
incomplete  block  designs.  Point  and  interval  estimation  and  tests  of  significance. 
Orthogonal  comparisons,  multiple  comparisons,  confounding,  missing  plot  esti- 
mation and  variance  components.  Applications  to  problems  in  research. 

AY.  654. — Advanced  Design  of  Experiments. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AY.  651.  Offered  1.  Advanced  experimental 
design  models:  complete-block  and  incomplete  block  designs.  Variance  com- 
ponents, mixed  models,  recovery  of  interblock  information.  Special  topics: 
missing  plot  estimation,  effects  of  inadequacies  in  models,  transformation  of 
data. 

AY.  655. — Theory  of  Regression  and  Introductory  Theory  of 
Experimental  Designs. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AY.  650  and  MS.  620  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Offered  2.  General  regression  analysis.  Basic  assumptions  of  least  squares.  Esti- 
mation and  tests  of  hypotheses.  Computational  methods.  Orthogonal  poly- 
nomials. Introductory  theory  of  experimental  design  models;  randomized 
blocks,  Latin  squares,  factorial  experiments,  split  plots  and  analyses  of  covari- 
ance.  Variance  components:  estimation  and  tests  of  significance.  Theory  illus- 
trated with  practical  applications  throughout. 

AY.  660. — Cytogenetics. 

1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  Basic  courses  in 
genetics  and  microtechnique  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2.  Physical 
basis  of  genetic  variation  with  emphasis  on  the  co-relation  of  cytological  and 
genetic  concepts. 

AY.  662. — Advanced  Genetics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AY.  329  and  AY.  422  or  AL.  322  (AY.  660 
desirable).  Offered  2.  Advanced  genetic  concepts,  with  emphasis  on  the  genetic 
bases  for  breeding  procedures. 

AY.  665. — Advanced  Plant  Breeding. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AY.  329,  AY.  422,  AY.  651,  and  AY.  662. 
Offered  1.  An  advanced  study  of  principles  and  concepts  of  inheritance  with 
methods  of  application  to  plant  breeding. 

AY.  682. — Genetics  Seminar. 

1   credit  per  semester,  maximum  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Review  and  discussion 
of  current  literature  and  developments  in  the  field  of  genetics. 
AY.  692. — Graduate  Agronomy  Seminar. 

1  credit  per  semester,  maximum  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Review  and  discussion  of 
current  literature  and  studies  of  agronomic  problems. 

AY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  semester  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

AY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  semester  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutrition 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Cunha,  T.  J.,  Head;  Arrington,  L.  R.;  Combs,  G.  E.,  Jr.;  Davis,  G.  K.;  Feaster,  J.  P.; 
Hentges,   J.    R,   Jr.;   Koger,   M.;   Loggins,  P.   R;   Palmer,   A.   Z.;    Shirley,   R.   L.' 
Wallace,  H.  D.;  Warnick,  A.  C;  Wakeman,  D.  L. 

AL.  309. — General  Animal  Husbandry. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Types  and  breeds 
of  farm  animals,  market  classification,  selection  and  management. 

AL.  310. — Modern  Breeds  and  Pedigrees  of  Livestock. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  309.  Offered  2.  Evaluation  of  pedigrees, 
families  and  breed  characteristics  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  swine. 

AL.  312. — Feeds  and  Feeding. 

3  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  121-122  and 
ACY.  208.  Offered  2.  Composition  of  plants  and  animals;  feeding  standards 
and  rations  for  farm  animals  and  poultry. 

AL.  314. — Livestock  Judging. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  309.  Offered  1.  Special 
training  in  livestock  judging;  presentation  of  reasons,  show  ring  procedure, 
identification  and  names  of  parts  of  animals. 

AL.  315. — Beef  Cattle  Management. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  AL.  309.  Offered  1.  (Open  to 
Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutrition  majors  only).  Basic  management  praaices 
of  beef  cattle  during  the  fall  months. 

AL.  316. — Elementary  Livestock  Management. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Open  only  to  students  not  majoring  in  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Nutrition.  Offered  2.  Basic  livestock  management  practices  of 
beef  cattle,  swine  and  sheep. 

AL.  322. — Animal  Breeding. 

3  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  AL.  309,  BLY.  181, 
AY.  329.  Offered  2.  Principles  of  breeding  and  genetics  applied  to  animals; 
pedigrees,  records,  and  breed  history. 

AL.  411. — Beef  Production. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AL.  312  and  AL.  315. 
Offered  2.  Beef  cattle  production  and  management  practices  which  occur  in  the 
spring  months. 

AL.  413. — Swine  Production. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  312.  Offered  1. 
Selection,  feeding  and  management  of  hogs;  forage  crops  and  grazing,  disease 
and  parasite  control. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AL.  4 14. — Sheep  Production. 

1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  312.  Offered 
2.  Sheep  produaion  and  management  in  Florida  and  the  United  States,  market- 
ing and  wool  grading. 

AL.  415. — Meats  and  Meat  Products. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1  and  2.  Slaughtering, 
cutting,  curing,  and  processing  meat. 

AL.  419. — Horse  Husbandry. 

1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  312.  Offered  2. 
Horse  and  mule  production.  General  management  of  horses  and  their  use  on 
the  farm  and  range. 

AL.  421. — Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Classification.  Offered  1.  Preparation 
and  presentation  of  papers  on  an  approved  subject  of  major  interest. 

AL.  425. — Advanced  Livestock  Judging. 

6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  314.  Offered  2.  Study  in 
breeds,  selection  for  breeding,  fitting,  and  showing. 

AL.  426. — Livestock  Feeding. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  312.  Offered  2.  Nutritive  requirements 
of  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  horses  with  emphasis  on  meeting  these  needs 
in  Florida. 

AL.  427. — Elementary  Nutrition. 

3  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  312  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Offered  1.  An  elementary  study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins, 
minerals,  and  vitamins  and  their  function  in  the  animal  body. 

AL.  428. — Advanced  Livestock  Selection  and  Appraisal. 

6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  AL.  314,  and  AL.  425.  Registra- 
tion by  permission  only.  Offered  1.  Study  of  methods  to  develop  proficiency  in 
the  selection  and  appraisal  of  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules. 

AL.  429. — Meat  Selection  and  Grading. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  415.  Offered  1.  Fundamentals 
in  grading  and  classifying  carcasses  and  cuts  of  meat  from  beef,  pork,  and  Iamb. 
Includes  field  trips  to  packing  plants  and  exercises  in  practical  grading  and 
selection. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Twenty-four  hours  of  approved  undergraduate  work  in  animal 
husbandry,  CY.   121-122,  a  course  in  organic  chemistry,  and  BLY.  181. 

Experimental  problems  and  thesis  are  required  for  advanced  degree  with  a 
major  in  animal  husbandry  and  nutrition.  Consent  of  instructor  must  be  obtained 
before  enrolling  in  graduate  courses. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  ofiFered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AL.  601. — Special  Topics  in  Animal  Science. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Reviews  and  discussions  of  scientific 
literature  in  the  field  of  animal  science. 

AL.  603. — Animal  Nutrition. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Relative  composition,  digestion,  and  utilization 
of  feedstuffs;  protein,  energy,  vitamin,  and  mineral  elements  in  nutrition. 

AL.  604. — Meat  Technology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  chemistry,  physics,  histology,  bacteriology 
and  engineering  involved  in  the  handling,  processing,  manufaauring,  preserva- 
tion, storage,  distribution  and  utilization  of  meat  and  meat  produas. 

AL.  605. — Experimental  Technics  and  Analytical  Procedures  in 
Meats  Research. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Experimental  design, 
analytical  procedures;  and  technics;  carcass  measurements  and  analysis  as  related 
to  livestock  production  and  meat  studies. 

AL.  607. — Physiology  of  Reproduction. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Anatomy,  histology 
and  physiology  of  genital  organs.  Estrous  cycle  changes  in  the  female.  Semen 
production  in  the  male  and  artificial  insemination. 

AL.  608. — Genetics  of  Animal  Improvement. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  322  or  equivalent  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Offered  2.  Genetic  structure  of  populations.  Faaors  governing 
gene  and  zygotic  frequencies.  Conditions  of  equilibrium.  Statistical  description 
of  population,  heritabiliry,  and  genetic  consequences  of  seleaion. 

AL.  609. — Problems  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutrition. 

1  to  8  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

AL.  610. — Hormones  in  Reproduction  of  Farm  Animals. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2  in  alternate  years.  Not 
offered  in  1959-60.  The  embryology,  anatomy,  histology  and  physiology  of  the 
endocrine  glands.  Chemistry  of  the  hormones  and  various  interrelationships 
of  endocrine  glands  and  target  tissue. 

AL.  650. — Advanced  Methods  in  Nutrition  Technology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  For  graduate  students  but  open  to  seniors  by 
special  permission.  Demonstrations  and  limited  performance  of  procedures 
used  in  nutrition  research. 

AL.  651. — Advanced  Animal  Nutrition. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  vitamins,  and 
enzymes. 

AL.  652. — Advanced  Animal  Nutrition  Laboratory. 

4  hours.    2  credits.    Offered  2.    Accompanying  laboratory  course  for  AL.  651. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AL.  653. — Vitamins. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Offered  1   in  alternate  years.    Not  offered  in   1959-60. 
Historical  development,  properties,  assays  and  physiological  effects. 

AL.  654. — Laboratory  in  Vitamins. 

4  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in  1959-60. 
Chemical  determination  and  assay  procedures.  Accompanying  laboratory 
course  for  AL.  653- 

AL.  655. — Mineral  Nutrition  and  Metabolism. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in  1958-59. 
Physiological  effects  of  macro-  and  micro-elements,  mineral  interrelationships. 

AL.  660. — Graduate  Seminar  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Nutrition. 

1  hour.   1  credit.  Offered  1  and  2. 

AL.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0-6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

AL.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1-12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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A  nthropology 

Instructional  Staff  1937-1938 
Maclachlan,  J.  M.,  Head;  Frederick,  W.  C;  Goggin,  J.  M. 

APY.  201 — General  Anthropology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  field  of  anthropology.  Fossil  man  analyzed. 
The  development  of  human  types.  A  descriptive  study  of  the  physical  charaaer- 
istics  and  differences  of  the  major  racial  groups.  Archeological  evidence  of 
man's  cultural  development.  Cultural  sketches  of  four  primitive  groups,  the 
Tasmanian,  the  Haida,  the  Aztec,  and  the  Dahomey. 

APY.  301. — Cultural  Anthropology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  survey  of  cultural  anthropology.  The  nature 
of  culture,  of  cultural  patterns,  processes,  cultural  change  and  of  cultural 
factors  in  individual  motivation.  The  content  of  cultures :  language,  subsistence, 
economic  structures,  social  groupings,  government,  art,  mythology,  and  religion 
in  primitive  societies. 

APY.  305. — Ancient  Civilizations  of  Latin  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  APY.  201.  Offered  1.  The  higher  Indian 
civilizations  of  Central  and  South  America  with  special  reference  to  the  Maya, 
Aztecs,  and  Incas.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  these  civilizations  on 
the  Spanish  colonies  and  modern  countries. 

APY.  306. — Primitive  Arts  and  Crafts. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  APY.  301.  Offered  2.  An  introduction  to 
the  material  culture  of  primitive  peoples.  A  discussion  of  basic  technological 
processes  and  methods,  their  history  and  spread.  The  relation  of  technology 
to  other  aspects  of  culture. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

APY.  500. — Field  Session  in  Archeology. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  anthropology,  including  APY.  201. 
Excavation  of  archeological  sites,  recording  of  data,  laboratory  handling  and 
analysis  of  specimens,  and  study  of  the  theoretical  culture  principles  which 
underlie  field  methods  and  artifact  analysis. 

APY.  501. — Principles  of  Archeology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  anthropology,  including  APY.  201. 
Offered  1.  The  viewpoint  and  methods  of  archeology,  especially  as  applied  to 
New  World  materials.  The  archeological  survey.  Methods  and  techniques  of 
excavation.    Systems  of  chronological  analysis.    Archeology  and  modern  life. 

APY.  502. — North  American  Archeology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  APY.  201  and  APY.  501.  The  existing 
archeological  materials  relating  to  prehistoric  North  American  cultures.  The 
origins  of  the  North  American  Indian.  Arts  and  industries  in  prehistoric  North 
America.  Stone-work,  pottery,  shell  and  bone-work,  metal-work,  fabrics  and 
textiles,  with  attention  to  patterns  of  diffusion  and  invention. 

The  statement  "OfFered  1"  me.ms  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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APY.  503. — Culture  and  Personality. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  anthropology,  including  APY. 
201.  Offered  1.  The  patterned  cultural  faaors  of  human  behavior.  The  in- 
dividual, culture,  and  society.  Social  structures  and  social  participation.  Per- 
sonality as  viewed  anthropologically. 

APY.  504. — Social  Organization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  anthropology,  including  APY.  201. 
Social  groups  and  struaures:  status  groups  related  to  location,  kinship,  and 
dual  divisions;  functional  groups  related  to  age,  generation,  sex  groups,  phratries 
and  moieties,  property  groups.  The  social  institutions  as  status  and  functional 
groups:  marriage  forms,  family  systems,  kinship  usages.  Property  concepts, 
forms  and  complexes.   Tribal  patterns  of  government  and  social  control. 

APY.  505. — Primitive  Economics. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  APY.  201  or  APY.  301;  or  ES.  201-202. 
A  study  of  the  economic  life  of  primitive  peoples.  Production  and  subsistence, 
economic  institutions  and  organization,  including  property,  exchange,  distribu- 
tion, consumption,  and  capital  formation  in  primitive  society.  Impact  of 
Western  economic  culture  upon  under-developed  areas.  Cultural  perspective 
on  economic  theory. 

APY.  530.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  anthropology,  including  APY. 
201.  Offered  1,  2. 

APY.  538. — The  North  American  Indian. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  APY.  201  and  APY.  301.  Offered  1.  The 
peopling  of  North  America  and  Early  Man  in  the  New  World.  Archeological 
backgrounds  of  North  American  ethnology.  The  culture  areas  of  North 
America.  Unique  char aaeri sties,  institutions  and  problems  of  the  peoples. 
The  Indian  and  the  European:  the  effea  of  the  advancing  frontier  upon  Indian 
cultures,  the  present  status  and  prospects  of  the  Indian  cultures. 

Architecture 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 

Lendrum,  J.  T.,  Head;  Arnett,  W.  T.,  Bannister,  T.  C,  Chotas,  N.  E.,  Clark, 
J.  L.,  Crosland,  R.  E.,  Edwards,  H.  C,  Ek,  E  E.,  Fearney,  E.  M.,  Graham,  R.  W., 
Grand,  J.  L.  R.,  Groeneveld-Meijer,  J.  W.,  Hamacher,  H.  C,  Hodges,  V.  S.,  McVoy, 
J.  D.,  Johnson,  M.  H.,  Koruturk,  S.  S.,  Larrick,  T.,  Marion,  J.  B.,  McClure,  E.  E., 
Raymond,  W.,  Reeves,  F.  B.,  Rose,  H.  C,  Sebold,  H.  R.,  Shepard,  W.  W.,  Stewart, 
W.  A.,  Tillman,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  Torraca,  P.  M.,  Wilkes,  J.  A.,  Young,  C  K.  M. 

AE.  111. — Graphic  Technique,  I. 

4  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Exercises  to  develop  the  student's 
skilk  in  perception  and  drawing. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AE.  112. — Graphic  Techniques,  II. 

4  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  111.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Exercises 
in  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing. 

AE.  121.— The  Building  Arts,  I. 

1  hour  lecture  and  2  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  survey  of 
the  building  arts  with  emphasis  on  the  social  faaors  that  govern  them. 

AE.  122.— The  Building  Arts,  II. 

2  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  studio.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  survey  of 
the  building  arts  with  emphasis  on  the  physical  and  psychological  factors  that 
influence  them. 

AE.  200. — Architecture  in  the  Community. 

3  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  A  general  course  presenting  a  study  of 
architecture  as  a  civilizing  influence  on  the  physical  environment  of  mankind. 

AE.  209. — Housing  for  Families. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Problems  involved  in  securing  adequate  housing 
for  the  family.  Consideration  of  physical,  social,  economic,  and  other  faaors 
involved. 

AE.  211. — Visual  Expression,  I. 

4  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  112.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  rep- 
resentation of  spatial  relationships  using  various  appropriate  media  and  tech- 
niques with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  interpretative  skills. 

AE.  212. — Visual  Expression,  II. 

4  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  211.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Continua- 
tion of  AE.  211  with  advanced  analysis  of  media,  techniques  and  composition. 

AE.  231. — Elementary  Architectural  Design,  I. 

6  hours  studio  and  3  hours  to  be  arranged.   3  credits.   Prerequisite:  AE.  112. 
Corequisite:  AE.  122.    Offered  1,  2,  3.    A  study  of  the  basic  elements  and 
principles   of   two-   and   three-dimensional  design,  in   conjunction   with  basic 
architectural  problems. 

AE.  232. — Elementary  Architectural  Design,  II. 

6  hours  studio  and  3  hours  to  be  arranged.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  231. 
Offered  1,  2,  3.    Continuation  of  Elementary  Architectural  Design,  AE.  231. 

AE.  241. — Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction,  I. 

1  hour  lecture  and  3  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  112  or  per- 
mission of  instruaor.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Types  and  general  properties  of  build- 
ing materials,  elements  of  building  construaion:  types  of  construaion  systems, 
fire-loss  prevention  and  building  codes. 

AE.  242. — Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction,  II. 

1  hour  lecture  and  3  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  241.  Offered 
1,  2,  3.  Types,  properties  and  design  of  the  construction  frames  of  buildings. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AE.  311. — Presentation  Methods,  I. 

4  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  212.  Offered  1,  2.  Application 
of  various  media  to  develop  rapid,  efficient  and  greater  skill  in  presenting 
architectural  problems. 

AE.  312. — Presentation  Methods,  II. 

4  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  311.  Offered  1,  2.  Gintinuation 
of  Presentation  Methods,  I. 

AE.  321. — Special  Studies  in  Architecture,  I. 

9  hours  studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Lower  Division  program 
in  Architecture,  or  equivalent,  and  recommendation  of  Advisor.  Offered  1, 
2,  3.  Special  studies  in  Architecture  adjusted  to  individual  needs  of  transfer 
and  special  students. 

AE.  322. — Special  Studies  in  Architecture,  II. 

9  hours  studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  321.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Continua- 
tion of  Special  Studies  in  Architecture,  I,  AE.  321. 

AE.  323. — Special  Studies  in  Architecture,  III. 

9  hours  studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  322.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Continua- 
tion of  Special  Studies  in  Architecture,  II,  AE.  322. 

AE.  331. — Intermediate  Architectural  Design,  I. 

6  hours  studio  and  3  hours  to  be  arranged.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  232. 
Offered  1,  2.  Problem  organization,  development  and  solution  with  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  site,  climate,  and  socierj^ 

AE.  332. — Intermediate  Architectural  Design,  II. 

6  hours  studio  and  3  hours  to  be  arranged.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  331. 
Offered   1,  2.  Continuation  of  Intermediate  Architectural  Design  I,  AE.  331. 

AE.  341. — Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction,  III. 

2  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  242.  Offered 
1,  2.  Types,  properties  and  design  of  the  construction  materials  of  building. 

AE.  342. — Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction,  IV. 

6  hours  studio  and  3  hours  to  be  arranged.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  341. 
Offered  1,  2.  Types,  properties  and  design  of  the  construction  assemblies  of 
buildings. 

AE.  351. — Architectural  Structures,  I. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  106  and  PS.  201.  Offered  1,  2. 
The  study  of  types  of  loads  exerted  on  buildings,  their  transmission  through 
the  building  frames,  and  the  forces  produced  on  the  structural  framing  mem- 
bers. 

AE.  352. — Architectural  Structures,  II. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  351.  Offered  1,  2.  The  structural 
properties  of  the  materials  used  in  architectural  construction;  application  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  design  of  the  structural  members  of  buildings. 

The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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AE.  362. — Mechanical  Equipment,  I. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  202.  Offered  1,  2.  Plumbing,  elec- 
trical systems,  acoustics  and  vertical  transportation. 

AE.  371. — Ancient  Architecture. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  critical  study  of  the  development  of 
architeaure  in  the  Near  East  and  Europe  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  fourth 
century,  A.  D.,  in  relation  to  its  environmental  and  cultural  setting. 

AE.  372. — Medieval  Architecture. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  critical  study  of  the  development  of 
European  architecture  from  the  fourth  to  fifteenth  centuries  in  relation  to  its 
environmental  and  cultural  setting. 

AE.  381. — Survey  and  Site  Analysis. 

2  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  field  work.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  106.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  Use  of  surveying  instruments,  contour  and  topographical  studies  in 
the  analysis  of  site,  soil  and  drainage  conditions.  Influence  of  elements  of  a 
site  on  the  architectural  design. 

AE.  431. — Advanced  Architectural  Design,  I. 

10  hours  studio  and  5  hours  to  be  arranged.  5  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  332. 
Offered  1,  2.  The  design  of  buildings  with  complex  technical  requirements.  A 
further  development  of  the  method  of  study  of  architectural  projects  with  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  economic  and  social  problems. 

AE.  432. — Advanced  Architectural  Design,  II. 

10  hours  studio  and  5  hours  to  be  arranged.  5  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  431. 
Offered  1,  2.  Continuation  of  Advanced  Architectural  Design  I,  AE.  431,  and 
Site  Planning. 

AE.  441. — Working  Drawings. 

6  hours  studio  and  3  hours  to  be  arranged.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  342. 
Offered  1,  2.  Preparation  of  Architectural  Working  Drawings  in  accordance 
with  the  best  current  practices  of  the  Architectural  Profession. 

AE.  442. — Specifications  and  Estimating. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  441.  Offered  1,  2.  Requirements, 
organization,  arrangement,  and  methods  of  writing  specifications.  Types  of 
estimates,  construction  costs,  and  cost  records. 

AE.  451. — Architectural  Structures,  III. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:   AE.  352.  Offered   1,  2.  Design  of 
structural  members  for  buildings  in  wood  and  steel;  connections  in  wood  and 
steel;  use  of  wood  and  steel  handbooks  and  tables.  Fire  ratings  for  different 
types  of  construction. 


Tlie  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AE.  452. — Architectural  Structures,  IV. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  451.  Offered  1,  2.  Analysis  and 
design  of  building  trusses  in  wood  and  steel.  Introduction  to  continuous  build- 
ing frames  by  moment  distribution.  Introduaion  to  rigid  frames  and  hinged 
arches:  wind  bracing. 

AE.  461. — Mechanical  Equipment,  II. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  202.  Offered  1,  2.  Heating,  venti- 
lating and  air  conditioning  systems  and  their  design. 

AE.  471. — History  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Architecture. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  critical  study  of  the  architectural  de- 
velopment of  Western  Europe  and  the  Americas  from  the  early  fifteenth 
through  the  mid-eighteenth  centuries,  with  brief  reference  to  other  areas  where 
they  make  contact  with  the  West. 

AE.  472. — Modern  Architecture. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  critical  study  of  architecture  since 
the  mid- 18th  century,  primarily  in  England,  France,  Central  Europe,  and  the 
United  States,  stressing  the  impaa  of  modern  technology,  social  organization, 
and  thought  upon  building  and  taste. 

AE.  482. — Community  Planning. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  History,  theories,  philosophies  of  re- 
gional and  community  planning.  The  planning  process,  standards  and  require- 
ments. Case  studies. 

AE.  522. — Professional  Seminar. 

4  hours  seminar.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Advisor.  Offered  1,  2.  An  examination  of  architecture  and  its  relationships 
within  the  building  industry. 

AE.  531. — Advanced  Architectural  Design,  III. 

16  hours  studio  and  8  hours  to  be  arranged.  8  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  432. 
Offered  1,  2.  Advanced  problems  stressing  importance  of  collaboration  in  solv- 
ing complex  architectural  problems. 

AE.  532. — Advanced  Architectural  Design,  IV. 

16  hours  studio  and  8  hours  to  be  arranged.  8  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  531. 
Offered  1,  2.  A  terminal  project  involving  a  comprehensive  problem  in  archi- 
tecture applying  all  the  principles  of  previous  studies. 

AE.  541. — Professional  Administration. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Advisor.  Offered  1,  2.  The  profession  of  architecture,  legal  problems,  client 
relations,  office  procedures,  projea  procedures,  job  administration,  supervision, 
and  summary  of  procedure. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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AE.  551. — Architectural  Structures,  V. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  452.  Offered  1,  2.  Properties  of 
reinforced  concrete.  Design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  slabs,  columns  and 
foundations  for  buildings.  Introduaion  to  advanced  concrete  building  struc- 
tures. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
AE.  601. — Architectural  Design. 

3  or  6  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  AE.  601-602.  Prerequisite:  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  Architecture.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Research  on  a  special  phase  of 
architeaural  design,  selected  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

AE.  602. — Architectural  Design. 

3  or  6  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  AE.  601-602.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

AE.  603. — Architectural  Research. 

3  or  6  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  AE.  603-604.  Prerequisite:  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  Architecture.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Detailed  investigation  of  a  seleaed 
problem  for  the  purpose  of  providing  insight  and  understanding  in  some  field 
of  fundamental  importance  in  architecture. 

AE.  604. — Architectural  Research. 

3  or  6  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  AE.  603-604.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

AE.  605. — Structural  Design  of  Buildings. 

3  or  6  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  AE.  605-606.  Prerequisite:  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  Architecture  or  in  Building  Construaion.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Ad- 
vanced study  of  a  problem  in  the  structural  design  of  buildings,  selected  by  the 
student  v^^ith  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

AE.  606. — Structural  Design  of  Buildings. 

3  or  6  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  AE.  605-606.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

AE.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.   Offered  1,  2,  3.   For  students  working  for  the  master's  degree. 

Art 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Adams,  Clinton,  Head;  AIsup,  G.  W.,  Borgia,  A.  P.,  Chapman,  Anne,  Coke,  F.  V., 
Covington,  H.  W.,  Craven,  R.  C,  Denny,  D.  W.,  Ebersole,  R.  P.,  Green,  R.  N., 
Grissom,  E.  E.,  Holbrook,  H.  H.,  Kacere,  J.  C,  Mcintosh,  P.  R.,  Neidhardt,  C.  R., 
Patton,  I.  H.,  Purser,  S.  R. 

ART  101 — Beginning  Design. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Fundamental  principles  of 
visual  organization.  Emphasis  upon  two-dimensional  design  in  black  and 
white.  Students  who  intend  to  major  in  art  should  schedule  ART  101  and 
ART  103  concurrently. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3.  summer  session. 
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ART  102. — Beginning  Design. 

4  hours  lecture-studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  101.  Offered  1,  2,  3- 
Continuation  of  ART  101.  Emphasis  upon  design  in  three-dimensions.  Proj- 
ects in  construction,  modeling  and  carving  in  a  variety  of  materials.  Students 
who  intend  to  major  in  art  should  schedule  ART  102  and  ART  104  con- 
currently. 

ART  103. — Beginning  Drawing  and  Painting. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Exploration  of  the  drawing 
media.  Drawing  as  a  means  of  formal  organization.  Study  of  still-life,  figure 
and  landscape.  Students  who  intend  to  major  in  art  should  schedule  ART  101 
and  ART  103  concurrently. 

ART  104. — Beginning  Drawing  and  Painting. 

4  hours  lecture-studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  103.  Offered  1,  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  103.  Emphasis  upon  spatial  description  through  perspeaive 
and  other  means.  Students  who  intend  to  major  in  art  should  schedule  ART 
102  and  ART  104  concurrently. 

ART  205. — Intermediate  Design. 

4  hours  lecture-studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART.  102.  Offered  1,  3.  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  101-102.  Emphasis  upon  color  theory  and  upon  the  use  of 
color  in  design. 

ART  206. — Intermediate  Drawing  and  Painting. 

4  hours  lecture-studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  104.  Offered  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  ART.  103-104.  Pictorial  composition.  Relationship  of  subject  mat- 
ter to  pictorial  form  and  content.    Painting  in  gouache  and  casein. 

ART  207. — Introduction  to  the  Principles  and  History  of  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Principles  of  art.  Relation  of  styles  to  cultural 
context.    Survey  of  ancient  and  medieval  art  and  architecture. 

ART  208. — Introduction  to  the  Principles  and  History  of  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  207  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2. 
Continuation  of  ART  207.  Survey  of  art  and  architecture  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present  day.    The  visual  arts  in  contemporary  society. 

ART  210. — Studio  for  Non-Majors. 

4  hours  studio.  2  credits.  No  prerequisites.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  introductory 
studio  course  for  the  non-professional  student  who  does  not  intend  to  major 
in  art.  Emphasis  upon  creative  expression  rather  than  technical  proficiency. 
Not  available  for  credit  toward  a  major  in  art.  Equivalent  to  former  course 
ART  105. 

ART  260.— Lettering. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Principles  of  design  and  use 
of  letter  forms.  Study  of  historic  designs  and  styles.  Development  of  skills  of 
execution.  Equivalent  to  former  course  ART  361. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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ART  270. — Introduction  to  Fashion  Design. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Fashion  fundamentals.  Basic 
principles  of  fashion  design.  Introduction  to  problems  of  clothing  selections 
and  construction. 

ART  280. — Beginning  Ceramics. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  101  or  consent  of  in- 
struaor.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Basic  concepts  of  ceramic  design.  Experience  in 
processes  of  forming,  decorating,  glazing  and  firing  pottery. 

ART  303 — Methods  and  Materials  of  the  Artist. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  206  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Offered  1.  The  physical  properties  of  the  artist's  materials  and  the 
history  of  their  use.    Traditional  and  experimental  materials  and  techniques. 

ART  309.— Criticism  of  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  207-208  or  consent  of  instructor.  Re- 
view of  principal  theories  in  the  history  of  criticism.  Analysis  and  evaluation 
of  works  of  art.    Problems  in  the  criticism  of  contemporary  art. 

ART  314. — Primitive  Art  and  Its  Relationship  to  Modern  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  207-208  or  consent  of  instruaor.  Not 
offered  1958-59-  Style  and  form  in  primitive  art.  Primitivism  in  modern  art. 
The  contributions  of  primitive  art  to  modern  art  and  design. 

ART  316.— Greek  and  Roman  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Not  offered  1958-59.  The  art  and  archi- 
teaure  of  ancient  Crete,  Greece  and  Rome.  Equivalent  to  former  course  ART 
391. 

ART  318.— Medieval  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Not  offered  1958-59.  The  art  and  archi- 
tecture of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region  from  approximately  the  fourth 
to  the  fourteenth  centuries  A.D.  Equivalent  to  former  course  ART  392. 

ART  323.— Oriental  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  the  visual  arts  in 
Oriental  civilizations. 

ART  325. — Latin-American  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Not  offered  1958-59.  A  survey  of  pre- 
Columbian,  colonial  and  contemporary  art  and  architecture  in  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  South  America. 

ART  341.— Photography. 

6  hours  lecture- laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  101  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Offered  1,  2.  Fundamentals  of  photography.  Operation  of  the  camera. 
Developing,  printing,  enlarging.  Principles  of  design  in  photography.  Appli- 
cations of  photography  in  the  field  of  photo- journalism. 


The  statement  "Oflered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ART  350. — Intermediate  Drawing. 

4  hours  lecture-studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  104.  Offered  1,  2.  The 
funaion  of  drawing  in  art.  Piaorial  concepts  motivated  by  study  of  the  hu- 
man figure.  Problems  of  draftsmanship  and  form. 

ART  351.— Painting,  I. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  206.  Offered  1.  The  oil 
medium.  Technical  and  creative  problems.  Continued  emphasis  upon  pic- 
torial organization. 

ART  352.— Painting,  II. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  351.  Offered  2.  Continua- 
tion of  ART  351.  Work  in  one  or  more  of  the  painting  media:  oil,  water- 
color,  casein,  lacquer,  tempera,  etc. 

ART  355— Printmaking. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  206  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Offered  2.  Basic  procedures  and  processes  in  printmaking.  Formal 
and  expressive  characteristics  of  the  print  media. 

ART  357— Sculpture,  I. 

6  hours  lerture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  102.  Offered  1,  2.  Prob- 
lems in  sculptural  form  and  composition.  Work  in  plaster,  clay,  metal  and 
other  materials.   Equivalent  to  former  course  ART  322. 

ART  358.— Sculpture,  II. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  357.  Offered  1,  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  357.  Emphasis  upon  sculpture  in  metal.  Introduction  to 
carving. 

ART  360.— Layout. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  101.  Recommended,  ART 
260.  Fundamental  principles  of  visual  communication  and  of  design  in  print- 
ed material. 

ART  362. — Advertising  Design. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  360.  Offered  2.  Princi- 
ples of  advertising  design  with  emphasis  upon  development  of  visual  ideas 
and  necessary  skills  and  techniques  for  their  presentation. 

ART  371. — Pattern  Drafting. 

4  hours  lecture-studio.  2  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Offered  1.  Fundamental 
principles  of  flat  pattern  design.  Studio  work  in  drafting  of  patterns  for  cloth- 
ing construaion. 

ART  372. — Pattern  Draping. 

4  hours  lecture-studio.  2  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Offered  1.  Fundamental 
principles  of  designing  patterns  on  the  dress  form.  Emphasis  upon  develop- 
ment of  design,  line  structure  and  proportion. 


The  statement  "OfTcred  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ART  373. — Apparel  Construction. 

8  hours  lecture-studio.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  371  and  ART  372  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2.  Basic  principles  in  the  seleaion  and  con- 
struction of  clothing.  Use  and  coordination  of  skills  developed  in  pattern 
drafting  and  draping. 

ART  375.— Textiles. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Offered  1.  Study  of  textile  fibers,  fabrics, 
finishes  and  methods  of  textile  production.  Equivalent  to  former  course  ART 
335. 

ART  377.— Fashion  Illustration. 

4  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  350.  Offered  2.  Drawing  with 
emphasis  upon  the  fashion  figure.    Composition,  style  and  rendering. 

ART  379. — History  of  Costume. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Offered  2.  Survey  of  the  evolution  of 
styles  of  dress  from  ancient  Egypt  to  the  present  day.  Equivalent  to  former 
course  ART  339. 

ART  382. — Intermediate  Ceramics. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  280.  Offered  1,  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  280.  Emphasis  upon  use  of  the  potter's  wheel  and  experi- 
mentation with  ceramic  glazes. 

ART  383. — Jewelry  and  Metalwork,  I. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  102  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Offered  1,  2.  Basic  processes  in  jewelry  and  metalwork.  Work  in 
silver,  copper  and  other  materials.  Enameling  on  metal. 

ART  384. — Jewelry  and  Metalwork,  II. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  383.  Offered  1,  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  383.  Emphasis  upon  craftsmanship.  Advanced  techniques 
in  metalwork  and  enameling. 

ART  408. — Senior  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  a  major  in  art.  Offered  1. 
Study  and  discussion  of  selected  topics  of  current  interest  and  significance  in 
the  visual  arts. 

ART  409. — Senior  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  408.  Offered  2.  A  continuation  of  ART 
408.  Discussion  of  research  papers  exploring  problems  in  the  visual  arts.  A 
five-day  field  trip  to  the  Ringling  Museum  of  Art  will  normally  be  required 
in  the  spring  semester. 

ART  421. — Early  Renaissance  Art  in  Italy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  207-208  or  consent  of  instructor.  Of- 
fered 1.  Italian  art  and  architecture  from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Emphasis  upon  painting  and  sculpture. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ART  422. — Later  Renaissance  Art  in  Italy, 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  421  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2. 
Continuation  of  ART  421.  Italian  art  and  architecture  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Emphasis  upon  painting  and  sculpture. 

ART  425. — Baroque  Art  in  Europe. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  207-208  or  consent  of  instructor.  Of- 
fered 2.  European  art  and  architecture  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Emphasis  upon  painting  and  sculpture. 

ART  427. — Nineteenth  Century  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  207-208  or  consent  of  instructor.  Of- 
fered 1.  European  Art  and  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasis 
upon  painting  and  sculpture.  Neo-Classicism,  Romanticism,  Realism,  Impres- 
sionism and  Post-Impressionism. 

ART  428. — ^Twentieth  Century  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  207-208  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Offered  2.  European  and  American  art  since  1900.  Expressionism,  Cubism, 
Abstract  Art  and  related  movements. 

ART  441. — Advanced  Photography. 

6  hours  lecture-laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  341.  Offered  1,  2.  Use 
of  the  camera  as  a  medium  of  individual  creative  expression.  Experimental 
projeas  in  black  and  white  and  color  photography.  This  course  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit. 

ART  451. — Advanced  Drawing. 

4  hours  studio.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  350.  Offered  1,  2.  Continuation 
of  ART  350.  Advanced  problems  in  drawing.  Emphasis  upon  the  drawing 
as  a  terminal  creative  expression  rather  than  as  a  preliminary  study.  This 
course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

ART  453. — Advanced  Painting. 

12  hours  studio.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  352.  Offered  1,  2.  Continua- 
tion of  ART  351-352  with  emphasis  upon  individual  creative  expression. 
This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

ART  455. — Advanced  Printmaking. 

12  hours  studio.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  355.  Offered  2.  Continuation 
of  ART  355.  Advanced  problems  in  creative  printmaking.  This  course  may 
be  repeated  for  credit. 

ART  457. — Advanced  Sculpture. 

12  hours  studio.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  357.  Offered  1,  2.  Advanced 
problems  in  sculptural  form  with  further  development  of  processes  and  tech- 
niques. This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 


The  statement  "OfFcrcd   1"  means  oflFcred  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ART  460. — Advanced  Advertising  Design. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  362.  Offered  1.  Continua- 
tion of  ART  362.  Planning  of  advertising  campaigns.  Emphasis  upon  con- 
cise visual  thinking  and  upon  speed  and  quality  of  execution. 

ART  467. — Projects  in  Advertising  Design. 

12  hours  lecture-studio.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  362.  Corequisite:  ART 
460.  Offered  1.  Projects  in  design  and  execution  of  page  advertisements  and 
direct-mail  brochures.  Poster  design  and  package  design. 

ART  468. — Projects  in  Advertising  Design. 

18  hours  lecture-studio.  9  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  467.  Offered  2.  Design 
and  execution  of  comprehensive  advertising  campaigns. 

ART  470.— Tailoring. 

6  hours  leaure-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  373  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Custom  tailoring  techniques.  Emphasis  on  construction,  fit  and  origi- 
nal design  in  the  making  of  a  suit  or  coat.  Equivalent  to  former  course  ART 
430. 

ART  471. — Advanced  Fashion  Design  and  Construction. 

8  hour  lecture-studio.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  373  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Offered  1,  2.  Advanced  projects  in  design  and  construction.  Proce- 
dures used  are  based  upon  professional  practices  in  studio  workroom. 

ART  477. — Advanced  Fashion  Illustration. 

8  hours  lecture-studio.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  377.  Offered  1,  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  377.  Projects  in  fashion  illustration.  Use  of  fashion  illus- 
tration in  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements.  This  course  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit. 

ART  479. — Projects  in  Fashion  Design. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  471  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Offered  2.  Advanced  projeas  in  fashion  design  to  be  selected  by  the  stu- 
dent in  relation  to  professional  objectives. 

ART  481. — Advanced  Ceramics. 

12  hours  lecture-studio.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  382.  Offered  1,  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  382.  Contemporary  ceramic  design  and  execution.  Advanced 
technical  and  creative  problems. 

ART  482. — Advanced  Jewelry  and  Metalwork. 

12  hours  lecture-studio.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  ART  384.  Offered  1,  2.  Ad- 
vanced studio  work  in  jewelry,  metalwork  and  enameling  with  further  devel- 
opment of  processes  and  techniques.    This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 
ART  651-652-653-654. — Problems  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

6  hours  each.  3  credits  each.  Offered  1,  2.  A  student  will  select  a  specific  prob- 
lem which  he  wishes  to  explore,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  instruaor  will 
plan  and  execute  a  series  of  projects  related  to  the  field  of  painting. 

ART  655-656-657-658. — Research  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

6  hours  each.  3  credits  each.  Offered  1,  2.  An  opportunity  for  advanced  stu- 
dents in  painting  to  investigate  technical  processes  that  can  be  adapted  to 
problems  of  a  varied  nature. 

ART  681-682-683-684.— Problems  in  Crafts. 

6  hours  each.  3  credits  each.  Offered  1,  2.  A  student  will  select  a  specific  area 
which  he  wishes  to  explore  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor  will  plan 
and  execute  a  series  of  projects  related  to  the  field  of  crafts. 

ART  685-686-687-688.— Research  in  Crafts. 

6  hours  each.  3  credits  each.  Offered  1,  2.  An  opportunity  for  the  advanced 
student  to  do  research  in  native  materials  or  native  art  forms  that  may  be  used 
as  source  materials,  or  an  opportunity  to  investigate  technical  processes  that 
can  be  adapted  to  problems  in  the  field  of  crafts. 

ART  691-692.— Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

6  hours  each.  3  credits  each.  Prerequisites:  ART  309  and  ART  428,  or  the 
equivalent.  OflFered  1,  2,  An  analysis  of  selected  movements  in  contemporary 
art. 

ART  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Oflfered  1,  2.   For  students  working  for  the  Master's  Degree. 


Astronomy 


Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Kokomoor,  F.  W.,  Head;  Awtrey,  R.  A.,  Cowan,  R.  W.,  Morse,  W.  P. 

ATY.  14 1. — Descriptive  Astronomy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  any  other  course  in 
astronomy.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  elementary  survey  of  the  astronomical  universe 
with  a  minimum  of  mathematical  work.  Primarily  intended  as  an  elective  for 
those  not  majoring  in  a  physical  science  or  mathematics. 

ATY.  305. — Celestial  Navigation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  105  or  its  equivalent.  Offered  1.  The 
geographical  and  astronomical  principles  and  practices  involved  in  determi- 
nation of  position  at  sea  and  in  the  air,  and  in  the  guidance  of  marine  vessels 
and  aircraft.  Topics  studied  include  charts,  the  compass,  dead  reckoning,  pilot- 
ing, nautical  astronomy,  navigational  instruments,  the  navigator's  work  at  sea. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ATY.  306. — Celestial  Navigation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATY.  305.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
ATY.  305-306.  Offered  2. 

ATY.  316. — General  Astronomy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  105  or  its  equivalent.  Offered  1.  A  mod- 
erately detailed  survey  of  the  solar  system.  The  earth  as  an  astronomical  body; 
the  sun;  the  moon;  the  planets  individually;  comets,  asteroids,  and  meteors. 
Occasional  observation  periods.  Especially  recommended  for  majors  in  a  phy- 
sical science  or  mathematics;  or  those  who  have  had  some  previous  work  or 
experience  in  astronomy. 

ATY.  317. — Advanced  General  Astronomy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATY.  316.  Offered  2.  The  stellar  system. 
Distances,  masses,  luminosities  of  the  stars.  Eclipsing  and  spectroscopic  binary 
stars.    Interstellar  matter  and  the  galaxies.    An  introduaion  to  astrophysics. 


Bacteriology 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Tyler,  M.  E.,  Head;  Carroll,  W.  R.,  Hardy,  A.  V.,  Herzberg,  M.,  Jefferies,  M.  B., 
Pratt,  D.  B.,  Schneider,  N.,  Silver,  W.  S. 

Students  desiring  a  major  in  baaeriology,  either  in  Agriculture  or  Arts  and 
Sciences,  should  consult  the  departmental  advisor  as  early  as  possible.  Suggested 
curricula  will  serve  as  guides  (see  programs  of  study,  Agriculture,  lower 
division;  and  Bacteriology,  Agriculture,  upper  division). 

BCY.  300. — Bacteria  in  Everyday  Life. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-6l  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1,  2,  3.  Bacteria  in  relation  to  evolution,  higher  plants  and  animals, 
and  particularly  man.  Their  functions  in  the  cycle  of  chemical  transforma- 
tions, in  food  production,  in  disease,  and  in  general  sanitation.  The  related 
activities  of  some  yeasts  and  molds,  and  of  the  filterable  disease  agents.  A  ter- 
minal course,  not  acceptable  for  admission  to  advanced  courses  in  bacteriology. 
Available  for  minor  credit  to  graduate  students  in  non-science  curricula  only. 

BCY.  305. — Basic  Introductory  Bacteriology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  6  hours  of  biology,  8  hours  of  chemistry, 
3  hours  each  of  mathematics  and  physics;  organic  chemistry  recommended. 
Corcquisite:  BCY.  306  or  BCY.  307.  Offered  1,  2.  This  course  is  prerequisite 
to  all  advanced  courses  in  bacteriology.  Fundamental  relationships  among  the 
biological,  physical  and  chemical  aaivities  of  bacteria,  including  rickettsiae 
and  filterable  viruses.  Detailed  consideration  of  the  taxonomy,  cytology,  and 
biophysics  of  bacteria,  and  an  introduction  to  physiology,  pathogenesis,  and 
immunology. 


The  statement  "0£fered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BCY.  306. — Basic  Bacteriology  Laboratory. 

6  hours.  3  credits.  Co  requisite:  BCY.  305.  Offered  1.  Laboratory  experience 
in  observing  and  characterizing  bacteria  and  viruses,  largely  through  primary 
isolation  from  natural  sources.  Extended  practice  in  techniques  fundamental 
to  adequate  study  of  these  microorganisms.  This  course  is  required  for  under- 
graduate majors  in  bacteriology. 

BCY.  307. — Introductory  Bacteriology  Laboratory. 

3  hours  and  arranged  observation  period.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  BCY.  305.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  Study  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  cultural  characteristics 
of  some  typical  bacteria  and  related  microorganisms.  Introduction  to  labora- 
tory techniques  necessary  in  the  study  of  bacteria. 

BCY.  400.— Bacterial  Ecology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  4  hours  of  introduc- 
tory bacteriology.  Offered  2.  Discussion  of  the  properties  and  interrelation- 
ships of  bacteria  in  the  natural  environment:  air,  water,  soil,  and  on  plants. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  soil  forms  beneficial  and  harmful  to  agri- 
culture, to  inhabitants  of  Florida  springs  and  lakes,  and  to  marine  barteria. 
Laboratory  study  of  seleaed  natural  processes  involving  bacteria. 

BCY.  402.— Dairy  Microbiology. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  4  hours  of  intro- 
ductory bacteriology.  Offered  2.  Study  of  the  types  and  biochemical  activities 
of  microorganisms  involved  in  preparation  and  spoilage  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts; consideration  of  sanitary  and  public  health  problems.  Laboratory  experi- 
ence in  the  elementary  preparation  and  study  of  cultures  of  dairy  microorgan- 
isms, in  Standard  Methods  for  the  Examination  of  Dairy  Products,  and  in 
State  Board  of  Health  procedures. 

BCY.  403— Food  Microbiology. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  4  hours  of  intro- 
ductory baaeriology.  Offered  1.  Study  of  the  types  and  biochemical  activities 
of  microorganisms  involved  in  preparation,  preservation,  and  spoilage  of  foods, 
and  the  sanitary  and  public  health  problems.  Laboratory  experience  in  study 
of  food  microorganisms,  including  application  of  pertinent  national  and  state 
food  regulations. 

BCY.  406. — Sanitary  Microbiology. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  4  hours  of  introduc- 
tory bacteriology.  Offered  2.  Discussion  of  bacteriological  problems  in 
sanitation  of  water  supplies,  sewage,  swimming  pools,  restaurants,  and  air, 
with  emphasis  on  water  and  sewage.  Laboratory  exercises  in  detection  and  iden- 
tification  of  typical   bacterial  contaminants,   including  Standard  Methods. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
These  courses  are  available  to  graduate  students  for  full  credit. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BCY.  504. — Microbiology  of  Viruses  and  Rickettsiae. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BCY.  305  and  306 
or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  The  nature  and  behavior  of  filterable  viruses  patho- 
genic for  bacteria,  plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  rickettsiae. 

BCY.  508. — Pathogenic  Microbiology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BCY.  305  and  306 
or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  Discussion  of  microorganisms  causing  infeaions  in 
man  and  animals;  theories  and  principles  of  infeaion.  Laboratory  studies  of 
characteristics  of,  and  special  techniques  required  for,  pathogenic  microor- 
ganisms. 

BCY.  511. — Immunology  and  Serology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCY.  508.  Offered  2. 
Theories  and  principles  of  immunity,  antigen-antibody  reaaions,  and  allergy. 
Laboratory  exercises  in  serology. 

BCY.  513.— Microbial  Physiology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BCY.  305  and  306 
or  equivalent;  CY.  302,  CY.  415.  Offered  2.  A  survey  of  microbial  physiol- 
ogy, including  growth,  microbial  nutrition,  energy  metabolism,  biosynthesis 
and  biological  adaptation.  The  laboratory  will  consist  of  selected  exercises 
stressing  a  quantitative  and  experimental  approach  to  metabolic  phenomena. 

BCY.  515. — Higher  Bacteria,  Yeast,  Molds,  and  Actinomycetes. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisities:  BCY.  305  and  306 
or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  Relationships  of  higher  bacteria,  actinomycetes, 
yeasts,  and  molds.  Industrial  fermentations.  Brief  discussion  of  diseases  caused 
by  these  microorganisms. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  areas  of  graduate  study  leading  to  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  Bac- 
teriology, are  limited  to  those  for  which  adequate  guidance  and  facilities  are  avail- 
able. Specialization  may  be  chosen  in  general  or  pathogenic  baaeriology,  or  bac- 
terial physiology.  Appropriate  choice  of  major  and  minor  subjeas,  with  staff 
advice,  will  give  sufficient  breadth  of  education  to  permit  engaging  in  professional 
work  in  these  areas,  as  well  as  in  agricultural,  dairy  or  food  bacteriology. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  those  interested  in  graduate  work  in 
public  health  microbiology.  With  the  consent  of  the  Department  Head  and  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  State  Board  of  Health,  a  student  may  pursue  a 
portion  of  his  work  at  Jacksonville  under  the  direction  of  qualified  employees  of 
the  Bureau  who  have  been  appointed  to  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University. 

Prerequisites  for  admission  to  graduate  study,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
Graduate  School,  are:  a  sound  science  background,  including  preferably  basic  courses 
in  zoology,  botany,  and  bacteriology;  chemistry  courses  including  general,  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  analysis,  and  organic;  one  year  of  physics  and  of  college 
mathematics. 


The  statement  "OfiFered  1"  means  ofFered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Before  receiving  an  advanced  degree,  each  student  will  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate knowledge  equivalent  to  successful  completion  of  acceptable  courses  in 
bacteriology,  basic  biochemistry,  and  biometrics.  The  Ph.D.  candidate  must,  in 
addition,  demonstrate  advanced  knowledge  in  biology  and  chemistry. 

BCY.  600.— Public  Health  Microbiology. 

Variable  credit  ( 1  to  6  credits  per  semester.  May  be  repeated,  not  to  exceed 
total  of  18  hours).  Prerequisites:  permission  of  Head  of  Department  and  Di- 
rector of  Bureau  of  Laboratories.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  general  principles  and 
current  techniques  in  general  diagnostic,  sanitary  and  veterinary  bacteriology, 
tuberculosis,  mycology,  parasitology  and  serology  are  taught  by  individual 
guidance  and  instruction.  Reading  assignments  in  standard  texts,  reference 
volumes,  and  scientific  journals  are  supplemented  by  discussion.  Fresh  speci- 
mens provide  laboratory  material,  the  student  being  assigned  in  rotation  to 
each  of  the  several  seaions  of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories.  Senior  students  may 
be  introduced  to  problems  of  laboratory  administration,  and  qualified  students 
may  proceed  with  advanced  work  in  particular  fields.  The  course  is  offered 
at  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  State  Board  of  Health,  Jacksonville,  by  staff 
members  who  are  on  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University. 

BCY.  608. — Advanced  Pathogenic  Microbiology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BCY.  508,  511;  BLY. 
209.  Offered  1.  An  advanced  study  of  infectious  processes,  stressing  the  in- 
terrelations between  parasite  and  host.  Detailed  discussions  of  the  important 
ecological  aspects  of  pathogenic  baaeria,  yeasts,  and  molds.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  isolation,  identification,  and  general  clinical  features  of  infectious 
agents,  stressing  work  with  experimental  animals  and  clinical  specimens.  Some 
attention  will  be  given  to  associated  clinical  techniques,  such  as  hematology, 

BCY.  613. — Advanced  Microbial  Metabolism. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BCY.  513,  ACY. 
641,  642.  Offered  1.  A  detailed  study  of  selected  topics  in  microbial  physiol- 
ogy, including  the  metabolism  and  nutrition  of  autotrophic  bacteria,  the  tem- 
perature relationships  of  baaeria,  biosynthetic  mechanisms,  and  enzyme  adap- 
tation. Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  mechanism  of  enzyme  action  and 
the  effects  of  anti  metabolites  in  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  bacteria.  The 
laboratory  exercises  will  include  manometric  techniques,  paper  chromatography, 
the  produaion  and  isolation  of  biochemical  mutants  of  baaeria  and  the  use  of 
inhibition  analysis  of  biosynthetic  mechanisms. 

BCY.  620. — Taxonomic  Microbiology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BCY.  305,  306,  508, 
513.  Offered  2.  Historical  background  in  nomenclature  of  viruses,  baaeria, 
yeasts,  molds  and  actinomycetes.  Laboratory  praaice  in  morphological,  phy- 
siological, and  serological  techniques  of  classification. 


The  statement  "Oftered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BCY.  625. — Bacterial  Genetics. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  20  hours  of  bac- 
teriology; a  course  in  general  genetics.  Offered  2.  Discussion  of  the  applica- 
tion of  genetic  principles  to  baaerial  variation,  and  the  contributions  of  bac- 
terial and  viral  studies  to  the  progress  of  genetics.  Laboratory  experience  in 
observation  of  bacterial  mutation  and  seleaion. 

BCY.  630. — Research  Methods  in  Microbiology. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  20  credits  in  progressive  study  of  microbi- 
ology. Restricted  to,  and  required  for  graduate  majors.  Offered  2.  An  outline 
of  the  processes  involved  in  scientific  research  including  initiating  a  problem, 
experimental  techniques,  analyses  and  evaluation  of  data,  and  reporting,  illus- 
trated by  bacteriological  examples. 

BCY.  655.— Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit  (may  be  repeated).  Offered  1,  2.  Required  of  graduate  ma- 
jors throughout  the  graduate  career.  Discussion  of  research  problems,  special 
topics. 

BCY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3- 

BCY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

Biology 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 

WaUace,  H.  K.,  Head;  Auffenberg,  W.,  Berner,  L,  Bovee,  E.  C,  Brodkorb,  P., 
Brookbank,  J.  W.,  Byers,  C.  R,  Carr,  A.  R,  Cohen,  D.  M.,  Cooper,  K.  W.,  DeWitt, 
R,  M.,  Dickinson,  J.  C.  Jr.,  DuPraw,  E.  J.,  Goin,  C.  J.,  Gregg,  J.  H.,  Griffith,  M. 
M.,  Grobman,  A.  B.,  Hunter,  G.  W.  Ill,  Hussey,  R.  F.,  Jones,  E.  R.,  Kilby,  J.  D., 
Laessle,  A.  M.,  Layne,  J.  N.,  Leavitt,  B.  B.,  Mitchell,  R.  D.,  Pierce,  E.  L.,  Redmond, 
J.  R.,  Reimer,  W.  J.,  Wallbrunn,  H.  M.,  Westfall,  M.  J.,  Yount,  J.  L. 

Students  are  not  restricted  to  fixed  undergraduate  or  graduate  curricula  in 
Biology.  Programs  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  individuals  should  be  arranged  in 
consultation  with  the  Departmental  Advisor.  Students  planning  to  major  in  Biol- 
ogy should  take  C-6  and  BLY.  161-162,  or  their  equivalent,  during  the  freshman 
year  and  should  consult  with  the  Departmental  Advisor  at  their  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Courses  marked  (**)  are  "service  courses"  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Biology  for  the  special  needs  of  students  in  the  College  of  Education.  These  courses 
do  not  give  credit  toward  a  major  or  group  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

BLY,  161,  162,  or  181  are  prerequisites  for  all  the  courses  in  the  Department 
unless  otherwise  indicated. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  ofFered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BLY.  161. — Biology  Laboratory. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  C-61.  Offered  1,  2. 
An  introductory  laboratory  course  dealing  with  cells,  mammalian,  anatomy, 
the  major  groups  of  plants,  methods  of  reproduaion  and  germ  cell  formation. 

BLY.  162. — Biology  Laboratory. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  C-62  and  BLY. 
161.  Offered  1,  2.  An  introductory  laboratory  course  dealing  with  genetics, 
homology,  embryology,  evolution,  taxonomy  and  ecology. 

BLY.  181.— General  Zoology. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  An  introduaory 
course  dealing  with  protoplasm,  animal  cells,  the  structure,  functioning,  em- 
bryology, and  evolutionary  relationships  of  representatives  of  the  major  ani- 
mal   phyla. 

BLY.  202.— Evolution  Today. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-6.  Offered  2.  Evolutionary  theories  and 
their  historical  development.  Available  for  students  in  the  social  sciences  and 
the  humanities. 

BLY.  208. — Invertebrate  Zoology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  2.  Structure,  function,  and 
evolutionary  relationship  of  a  selected  series  of  animals  without  backbones. 

BLY.  209. — Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1,2.  Lectures  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  various  types  of  chordate  animals  are  accompanied  by  laboratory 
work  dealing  chiefly  with  amphioxus,  shark,  necturus,  and  cat. 

BLY.  210. — Vertebrate  Embryology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Lectures  on  the  em- 
bryology of  the  various  groups  of  chordate  animals  are  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory work  dealing  chiefly  with  the  frog,  chick  and  pig. 

**BLY.  300. — Common  Animals  and  Plants  of  Florida. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-6.  De- 
signed to  provide  a  recognition  of  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  more  common  animals  and  plants  in  Florida.  Individual  work  in  the  field 
and  the  making  of  a  personal  reference  collection  of  plant  and  animals  is 
encouraged. 

**BLY.  301. — Biological  Laboratory  Technique  for  Teachers. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Designed  to  provide  prospective 
instructors  at  the  high  school  level  with  a  sound  background  in  biology  and 
information  regarding  methods  of  preparation  of  material  and  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  the  high  school  course. 


The  statement  "OfftTL-d   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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**BLY.  302.— The  Life  of  the  Inland  Waters  of  Florida. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-6.  A 
companion  course  to  BLY.  300  but  concerned  with  the  common  plants  and 
animal  life  of  our  streams,  pools,  ponds,  lakes  and  marshes.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  those  species  and  groups  of 
organisms  that  comprise  the  more  important,  more  conspicuous,  and  more  in- 
teresting members  of  Florida's  rich  acquatic  biota.  Laboratory  demonstrations, 
field  trips  and  individual  projeas  will  form  an  important  part  of  this  course. 

**BLY.  303.— Birds  of  Florida. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-6. 
Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  bird  life  of  Florida,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  recognition  and  identification  of  the  local  birds. 

BLY.  305.— General  Ecology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  field  work.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  ecological  faaors  and  organizations  in  terrestrial,  freshwater  and  ma- 
rine environment.  Field  work  is  an  examination  of  representative  biotic  com- 
munities of  the  Gainesville  area. 

BLY.  322. — Readings  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-6.  OfiFered  1.  Readings  in  seleaed  contri- 
butions of  biology  to  human  thought  and  welfare  and  their  application,  both 
in  the  sciences  and  to  everyday  life.  Available  for  the  students  in  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities. 

BLY.  323. — Natural  History  of  Animals. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  demonstration  or  field  trip.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-6l. 
Offered  2.  Designed  to  promote  an  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  world 
of  living  animals  through  a  consideration  of  the  principal  aspects  of  their 
behavior  and  natural  history.  Attention  is  given  to  the  fundamental  aaivities 
and  behavior  of  selected  groups  of  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  animals.  Modes 
of  locomotion,  methods  of  food  getting,  social  relationships,  reproduaion, 
sensory  phenomena,  environmental  orientation,  biology  of  population,  and 
dynamics  of  distribution  are  among  the  topics  considered. 

BLY.  325. — Genetics  and  Speciation. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  OfiFered  1.  An  introduaion  to  the 
data  and  methods  of  genetics  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  speciation  and  organic  evolution. 

BLY.  430. — Individual  Studies  in  Animal  Biology. 

3  credits.  Prerequisites:  At  least  fourteen  hours  in  approved  major  courses  in 
biology,  and  consent  of  instructor.  OfiFered  1,  2.  Qualified  students  and  the 
instructor  concerned  may  choose  a  particular  topic  or  problem  for  study.  May 
be  repeated  for  full  credit. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
BLY.  505. — Protozoology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BLY. 
208.  Offered  1.  The  structure,  physiology,  ecology  and  classification  of  the 
protozoa. 

BLY.  507. — Vertebrate  Paleontology. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BLY. 
209  and  GY.  203-  The  origin,  distribution  and  methods  of  fossilization  of 
vertebrates. 

BLY.  510. — Experimental  Embryology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BLY.  210,  BLY.  573. 
Biochemistry  or  organic  chemistry  desirable.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  em- 
bryonic development  and  the  experimental  approach  to  their  solution.  The 
laboratory  is  designed  to  give  experience  in  both  surgical  and  chemical  meth- 
ods of  analyzing  developmental  processes. 

BLY.  511.— Ichthyology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  biology  of  fishes.  Designed  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  the 
morphology,  taxonomy,  life  history,  geographic  distribution  and  evolution  of 
the  fishes  with  special  reference  to  the  fresh  water  fishes  of  Florida. 

BLY.  512.— Herpetology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  3  credits.  An  introduction  to 
the  biology  of  the  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Designed  to  provide  a  knowledge 
of  the  morphology,  taxonomy,  life  history,  geographic  distribution  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  amphibians  and  reptiles,  with  special  reference  to  the  Florida  forms. 

BLY.  513. — Mammalogy. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  biology  of  mammals,  dealing  with  the  morphology,  taxonomy 
and  distribution  of  mammals  of  the  world,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  nat- 
ural history  of  those  of  the  southeastern  states. 

BLY.  514.— Ornithology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  biology  of  birds.  Designed  to  provide  some  knowledge  of  the 
morphology,  taxonomy,  distribution  and  adaptions  of  the  birds  of  the  world, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  local  avifauna. 

BLY.  516. — Animal  Parasitology. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  2.  An  ecological  considera- 
tion of  the  animal  organisms,  especially  the  Protozoa  and  worms,  which  cause 
disease  in  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates. 


The  statement  "0£fered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BLY.  528. — Limnology. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits,  Prerequisite:  CY.  121-122,  or 
equivalent.  Offered  2.  A  consideration  of  ecological,  physical,  and  chemical 
patterns  in  inland  waters  with  a  study  of  classic  and  important  literature. 

BLY.  531— Cytology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
on  the  general  morphology  of  the  cell,  with  particular  reference  to  animal 
cells,  and  including  the  use  of  various  laboratory  methods  and  techniques  for 
studying  cells. 

BLY.  551. — Comparative  Histology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BLY.  210.  The  struc- 
ture and  origin  of  vertebrate  tissues  and  the  methods  of  which  they  are  pre- 
pared for  study. 

BLY.  573.— General  Physiology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry; 
Organic  Chemistry  desirable.  Offered  1.  The  biochemistry  and  physiology  of 
cells  and  organisms. 

BLY.  574.— General  Physiology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry; 
Organic  Chemistry  desirable.  Offered  2.  The  physiology  of  the  major  organ 
systems  of  animals.  May  be  taken  without  BLY.  573. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  fields  of  graduate  work  offered  in  Biology  are  determined  by  the  interests 
of  the  staff  and  facilities  available  and  are  outlined  under  BLY.  630.  Research  col- 
lections of  all  classes  of  vertebrates  and  some  groups  of  invertebrates  are  main- 
tained jointly  by  the  Department  and  the  Florida  State  Museum.  The  emphasis  in 
these  collections  is  on  the  southeastern  states  and  die  Caribbean  region. 

Each  student  is  required  to  present,  before  the  departmental  faculty  and  grad- 
uate students,  a  discussion  of  his  thesis  or  dissertation  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
candidacy  for  a  graduate  degree. 

Prerequisite:  Approximately  thirty  hours  of  approved  undergraduate  courses 
in  animal  biology,  including  at  least  a  one-semester  course  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: Comparative  vertebrate  morphology,  embryology,  invertebrate  zoology,  and 
genetics.  Students  not  meeting  the  above  requirements  will  be  required  to  make 
up  any  deficiency  early  in  their  graduate  work. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  student  have  completed,  as  an  undergraduate,  a  years 
work  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Physics.  It  is  advised,  further,  that  the 
student  have  completed  t^velve  hours  in  one  of  these  allied  sciences. 

All  students  earning  the  Ph.D.  in  the  department  of  Biology  are  expected  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  knowledge  equivalent  to  that  to  be  expected 
if  each  had  taken  and  passed  the  following  three  courses: 

(1)  A  semester  course  in  biological  literature  and  institutions. 

( 2 )  A  semester  course  in  the  history  of  biology. 

(  3 )      A  semester  course  in  statistical  methods  for  biologists. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BLY.  605.— History  of  Biology. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Required  of  all  graduate  majors  in  the  department.  Of- 
fered 1. 

BLY.  606. — Biological  Literature  and  Institutions. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Required  of  all  graduate  majors.  Offered  2.  A  review  of 
the  compendia,  journals  and  bibliographic  sources  in  the  various  fields  of  biol- 
ogy, and  a  survey  of  the  workers,  collections,  and  special  fields  of  research  of 
some  of  the  more  important  laboratories  and  museums.  Methods  used  in  the 
preparation  of  scientific  papers  for  publications  are  also  included.  Considerable 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  study  of  library  methods  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  bibliographic  sources. 

BLY.  609.— Zoogeography. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Zoogeographic  divisions  of  the  world  and  their  characteristic 
animals;  factors  influencing  the  distribution  of  animals;  the  relations  of  geo- 
graphic races  to  speciation  and  evolution. 

BLY.  612.— Marine  Ecology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  field  or  laboratory  work.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BLY. 
208  and  CY.  122.  Offered  1. 

BLY.  622. — Advanced  Ornithology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BLY.  514.  Offered  1. 
The  taxonomy,  morphology,  natural  history,  and  distribution  of  the  living 
families  of  birds;  representative  genera  and  species. 

BLY.  626. — Advanced  Animal  Ecology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  field  work.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BLY.  305.  Offered  2. 
A  study  of  selected  animal  habitats,  their  occupants  and  organization.  Class- 
room work  is  an  evaluation  of  the  community  concept  and  an  appraisal  of  the 
role  of  ecology  in  evolution. 

BLY.  630. — Individual  Studies  in  Animal  Biology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Offered  1,  2.  Studies  may  be  chosen  from  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  follow- 
ing fields:  comparative  anatomy,  cytology,  ecology,  embroyology,  experimental 
biology,  fresh  water  biology,  game  management,  genetics,  herpetology,  his- 
tology, icthyology,  invertebrate  zoology  including  arachnology  and  insect  biol- 
ogy, limnology,  malacology,  mammalogy,  marine  biology,  ornithology,  para- 
sitology, general  or  comparative  physiology,  protozoology,  vertebrate  paleo- 
zoology,  and  zoogeography.  BLY.  630  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in 
subsequent  semesters. 

BLY.  632. — Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BLY. 
208.  An  advanced  survey  of  the  morphology,  developmental  stages  and  clas- 
sification of  the  invertebrate  phyla. 


The  statement  "OfVcrcd   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BLY.  633. — Principles  of  Systematic  Zoology. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  A  critical  study  of  selected  taxonomic  synopses, 
revisions,  and  monographs  with  special  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  concepts  of  distribution,  genetics  and  ecology  on  taxonomic  prob- 
lems. 

BLY.  641. — Comparative  Physiology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BLY.  573  or  equiva- 
lent. Offered  2.  The  physiological  mechanisms  of  animals  will  be  examined 
system  by  system  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  interpret  the  findings  in 
terms  of  structural  variation,  evolutionary  history,  and  ecology.  Primary  em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  invertebrates. 

BLY.  666. — Biometrics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  310  and  20  hours  in  Biology.  Applica- 
tion of  standard  statistical  procedures  to  biological  problems. 

BLY.  690. — Special  Topics  in  Biology. 

3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Special  topics  will  be  studied  with  small,  interested 
groups  of  students.  The  planned  topics  are:  Wildlife  Conservation,  Fishery 
Biology,  Physiological  Genetics,  Population  Genetics,  Taxonomy  and  Natural 
History  of  Arthropods.  BLY.  690  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  re- 
peatedly providing  there  is  a  change  of  topic. 

BLY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

BLY.  700. — Teaching  Methods  in  Biology. 

3  hours,  1  credit.  Offered  1.  A  study  and  analysis  of  the  various  methods  of 
selecting,  presenting  and  evaluating  material  for  college  courses  in  Biology. 
Designed  to  give  practical  experience  and  aid  in  professional  training  for  those 
preparing  to  teach  Biology  in  college. 

BLY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

Botany 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Noggle,  G.  R.,  Head;  Arnold,  Lillian,  Davis,  J.  H.,  Dugger,  W.  M.,  Ford,  E.  S., 
Griffith,  Mildred,  Powell,  R.  D.,  Sagawa,  Y.,  West,  Erdman. 

BTY.  101.— General  Botany. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  form,  struc- 
ture, growth,  reproduaion,  and  physiology  of  plants  and  their  various  organs. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BTY.  102.— General  Botany. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  course  BTY. 
101-102.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  101  or  equivalent.  OflFered  1,  2.  Representatives 
of  major  groups  of  plants  regarding  their  classification,  life  histories  and  en- 
vironmental relations. 

BTY.  211.— Elementary  Plant  Physiology. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  101  or  BLY. 
I6l.  Offered  1,  2.  Absorption,  assimilation,  transpiration,  growth,  water  re- 
lations and  other  functions  of  plants. 

BTY.  300.— The  Plant  World. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory-demonstration.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The 
origin,  distribution  and  uses  of  plants,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  relationship  to  man  and  earth  features. 

BTY.  305. — Lower  Plants.  Taxonomy  and  Morphology. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  101-102  or 
equivalent.  Offered  1.  Biology  of  algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  and  mosses  — 
emphasizing  their  classification,  life  histories,  and  identification  of  local  forms. 

BTY.  306. — Higher  Plants.  Taxonomy  and  Morphology. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  101-102  or 
equivalent.  Offered  2.  Biology  of  ferns  and  seed  plants  emphasizing  their 
classification  and  general  morphology  and  identification  of  their  representatives 
in  our  flora. 

BTY.  401.— Plant  Ecology. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY. 
101-102.  Desirable  prerequisite:  BTY.  306.  Offered  2.  Kinds  and  classifica- 
tion of  vegetation,  particularly  those  of  Florida,  and  consideration  and  meas- 
urement of  climatic,  edaphic,  physiographic,  and  biotic  factors,  and  of  plant 
successions. 

BTY.  431. — Plant  Microtechnique. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  102  or  equiva- 
lent. Offered  2.  Praaice  in  standard  methods  of  preparing  plant  materials  for 
study  microscopically,  emphasizing  sectioning,  staining  and  photomicrograph- 
ing.  Discussions  and  demonstrations  of  uses  of  microscopes  and  their  acces- 
sories applied  to  study  of  cells  and  tissues. 

BTY.  432.— Plant  Anatomy. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  101-102  or 
equivalent.  Offered  2.  Origin,  structure  and  functions  of  principal  tissues  and 
organs  of  plants. 
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COURSE  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
BTY.  500._Plant  Geography. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  306  and  BTY. 
401.  Offered  2  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  1958-59.  Distribution  of  the 
important  kinds  of  flora  throughout  the  world,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  relations  of  these  to  geographical,  climatic,  soil,  and  human  faaors. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Graduate  majors  in  Botany  should  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  24  semester 
hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in  Botany,  including  BTY.  211,  305,  306,  401,  and 
432,  or  their  equivalents.  The  student  should  have  at  least  12  semester  hours  in 
one  allied  science  and  an  elementary  course  in  two  other  allied  sciences. 

Graduate  minors  in  Botany  must  have  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  undergrad- 
uate credit  in  Botany  above  BTY.  101  and  102,  or  their  equivalents. 

BTY.  600— Problems  in  Botany. 

3  hours  of  independent  work  for  each  semester  hour  credit.  1-4  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: 14  hours  of  advanced  botany  and  approval  of  head  of  department 
and  instructor.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Problems  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  bot- 
any, taxonomy,  physiology,  ecology  and  plant  geography,  and  morpholog)'  and 
anatomy,  and  cytology. 

BTY.  601.— Vegetation  of  Florida. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  401  or  equiva- 
lent. Offered  1  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in  1958-59.  All  types  of  vege- 
tation in  Florida  in  relation  to  soils,  climate,  physiographic  and  geologic  con- 
ditions. Also  the  uses  of  the  various  types. 

BTY.  602. — Ecology  of  Aquatic  Plants. 

1  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  401.  Desirable 
prerequisite:  BLY.  528.  Offered  3  in  alternate  years.  Offered  in  1958-59. 
Aquatic  plant  communities  of  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  marshes. 

BTY.  603. — Vegetational  Plant  Geography  of  the  Americas. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  401  or  BTY. 
500.  Offered  1  in  alternate  years.  Offered  in  1958-59.  The  major  types  of 
vegetation  of  all  regions  of  the  Americas,  and  some  economic  conservation 
aspects  of  the  natural  and  altered  vegetation. 

BTY.  607. — Taxonomy  of  Flowering  Plants. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  306.  Offered  1. 
Characteristics  of  a  large  number  of  plant  families;  intensive  study  of  the  local 
species  regarding  their  names  and  distribution. 

BTY.  611. — Intermediate  Plant  Physiology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  211,  CY.  362  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  First  half  of  BTY.  611-612.  Offered  1.  Topics  relating  to  water 
relations,  ionic  balance,  mineral  nutrition  and  translocation  in  plants. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BTY.  612. — Intermediate  Plant  Physiology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  211,  CY.  362  or 'permission  of  the 
instructor.  Second  half  of  BTY.  611-612.  Offered  2.  Topics  relating  to  pho- 
tosynthesis, respiration,  metabolism  and  growth  in  plants. 

BTY.  613. — Plant  Physiology  Laboratory. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BTY.  611.  First  half  of  BTY. 
613-614.    Offered    1.     Laboratory   experiments  on   subjects   covered   in   BTY. 

611.  The  experiments  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  research  meth- 
ods. 

BTY.  614. — Plant  Physiology  Laboratory. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BTY.  612.  Second  half  of  BTY. 
613-614.    Offered   2.    Laboratory   experiments   on   subjects  covered   in   BTY. 

612.  The  experiments  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  research  meth- 
ods. 

BTY.  635.— Plant  Cytology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  1.  Detailed  descriptive  study  of  funda- 
mental structures  of  plant  cells,  their  functions,  reproduction  and  relations  to 
inheritance.  A  basic  course  emphasizing  principles  but  with  some  considera- 
tion of  recent  research  and  techniques. 

BTY.  655. — Botany  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  The  literature  of  various  fields  of  botany.  Re- 
quired of  graduate  majors  in  botany. 

BTY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
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Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Block,  H.  H.,  Acting  Head;  Bird,  R.  S.,  Caldwell,  W.  T.,  Campbell,  A.  L,  Ek,  E. 
E.,  Gay,  R.  B.,  Halperin,  D.  A.,  Montgomery,  C.  T.,  Reynolds,  H.  I.,  Stakely,  J.  O. 

BCN.   102. — Construction  Drawing. 

9  hours  laboratory  per  week.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Drawing,  freehand 
and  by  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  orthographic  projection,  isometric  and 
perspective  drawing,  lettering,  working  drawings  and  symbols.  The  majority 
of  the  work  will  be  in  pencil,  but  techniques  in  ink  and  color  will  be  intro- 
duced. 
BCN.  203. — Construction  Planning. 

9  hours  laboratory  per  week.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  102.  Offered  I, 
2,  3.  Introduction  to  the  many  activities  of  the  contractor  and  builder.  Func- 
tions of  specialty  contractors,  various  trades,  employees,  tools  and  equipment 
in  the  construction  industry.  Preparation  of  plot  plans  and  working  drawings, 
and  material  quantity  survey  for  timber,  steel  and  concrete  structures. 

The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BCN.  204— History  of  Building. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  historic  details,  and  the  design  and 
construction  problems  having  reference  to  the  various  eras  as  they  are  studied. 

BCN.  205. — Basic  Studies  of  Materials. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Nature 
of  construction  materials  by  source  classification,  trade  names,  and  their  gen- 
eral physical  and  chemical  properties. 

BCN.  206. — Construction  Mechanics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS-106  and  PS-201.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The 
study  of  loads,  shear,  bearing,  bending  moments,  and  the  resolution  of  forces 
into  components  and/ or  resultants  as  applied  in  the  design  of  struaures.  The 
study  of  stress,  strain,  moment  of  inertia,  centroid,  seaion  modulus,  radius  of 
gyration,  and  kern.    Simple  beam  and  column  design. 

BCN.  301.— Structural  Design. 

6  hours  lecture-laboratory  per  week.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  206.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  A  continuation  of  statics  and  strength  of  materials.  Design  of 
timber  beams,  columns,  and  connections,  including  continuous  beams  and 
planking,  tension  members,  and  the  design  of  fastenings  with  nails,  bolts, 
screws,  and  ring  connectors.  Algebraic  and  graphic  analysis  of  trusses  and 
frames,  with  emphasis  on  comparative  costs. 

BCN.  302. — Water  Supply  and  Sanitation. 

3  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Plumbing 
installations  in  buildings,  provisions  for  water  supply  and  sanitary  facilities. 
Trade  practices.  Building  Code  requirements.  Systems  layout  and  design.  Gen- 
eral layout  and  detail  drawings  are  prepared. 

BCN.  303. — Construction  Methods  and  Equipment. 

4  hours  lecture-laboratory  per  week.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  203.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  The  investigation  of  various  methods  of  accomplishing  desired  re- 
sults by  the  use  of  various  construction  methods,  materials,  and  equipment. 
Introduction  to  basic  methods  and  nomenclature  used  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, with  particular  reference  to  the  use  of  wood  and  timber.  Shop  and  field 
details  are  studied  and  drawings  prepared. 

BCN.  304. — Materials — Wood  and  Timber  Structures. 

3  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  205. 
Offered  1,  2.  A  cumulative  study  of  construction  materials  such  as,  but  not 
only,  earth  and  soils,  insulating  material,  roofing  and  flashing,  plywood,  lami- 
nates, and  with  special  emphasis  on  wood  as  a  building  material,  its  properties 
and  uses,  classification  and  grading,  methods  of  manufacture  and  preservation. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BCN.  305. — Construction  Estimates  and  Costs. 

6  hours  lecture-laboratory  per  week.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BCN.  203  and 
205.  Offered  1,  2.  Interpretations  of  construction  drawings  of  light  wood  and 
timber  structures.  Introduction  to  estimating  as  applied  to  take-off  of  quanti- 
ties of  materials  for  buildings  of  light  wood  frame  construction  and  the  de- 
termination of  cost  of  such  materials.  Introduaion  to  the  estimating  of  labor 
costs  for  the  erection  and  placing  of  such  materials.  The  study  of  the  cost  of 
light  construction  equipment  as  used  for  light  wood  and  timber  construction 
and  ereaion.   Project  cost  estimates  are  prepared. 

BCN.  311.— Structural  Design. 

6  hours  lecture-laboratory  per  week.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN  301.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  The  design  of  metal  components  and  connections  of  the  structural 
systems  of  buildings,  including  beams,  columns,  baseplates,  trusses,  plate  griders, 
rigid  frames  and  subsidiary  members  for  mill  buildings  and  multi-story  struc- 
tures.   Riveted,  welded,  and  bolted  conneaions  are  utilized  and  compared. 

BCN.  312. — Air  Conditioning  and  Heating. 

3  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  302. 
Offered  1,  2.  Properties  and  transmission  of  heat.  Air  conditioning  standards, 
design  methods,  equipment  and  controls.  Heating  systems,  including  mechani- 
cal warm  air,  steam,  hot  water  radiator,  radiant  baseboard,  and  radiant  panel. 

BCN.  313. — Construction  Methods  and  Equipment. 

4  hours  lecture-laboratory  per  week.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  303.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  The  preparation,  fabrication,  assembly,  and  correa  placement  of 
structural  steel  and  metal  alloys.  Methods  for  the  installation  of  curtain  walls, 
windows,  hardware,  and  various  exterior  and  interior  finishing  materials  are 
investigated,  studied,  and  planned.  The  nature  and  economical  use  of  heavy 
construction  equipment  for  structural  projeas  are  analyzed.  Shop  and  field 
details  are  studied  and  drawings  prepared. 

BCN.  314. — Materials — Structural  Metals. 

3  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  304. 
Offered  1,  2.  The  continuation  of  the  cumulative  study  of  construaion  ma- 
terials such  as,  but  not  only,  glass,  plastics,  rubber  products,  brick,  concrete  ma- 
sonry, hardware,  and  wall  finishing  materials.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
study  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  used  in  building  construction,  their 
properties  and  uses,  methods  of  fabrication  and  finishing. 

BCN.  315. — Construction  Estimates  and  Costs. 

6  hours  lecture-laboratory  per  week.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  305.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  Interpretation  of  construction  drawings  of  more  complex  buildings, 
primarily  of  structural  steel  or  metal  alloy  construction,  and  related  materials 
such  as  brick,  stone,  and  concrete  block  masonry,  plaster,  concrete,  ceramic 
tile,  acoustical  materials,  miscellaneous  metals,  glass,  and  painting.  Estimating 
the  quantities  of  these  materials  and  determining  their  cost.  Estimating  the 
labor  costs  in  connection  with  the  erection  and  placing  of  such  materials. 
Determining  costs  of  steel  and  metal  alloy  framed  structures  and  related  ma- 
terials by  the  use  of  various  methods  and/ or  construction  equipment.  Project 
cost  estimates  are  prepared. 

The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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BCN.  320.— Prefabrication. 

3  hours,  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  301.  Offered  1.  The  study  of  materials, 
methods,  design  and  estimating  of  prefabricated  component  units  and  panels, 
except  concrete,  in  buildings. 

BCN.  321-322-323. — Special  Studies  in  Building  Construction. 

3-9  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week  each  unit.  1-3  credits  each  unit. 
Offered  1,  2.  Special  studies  in  Building  Construction  to  provide  for  the  indi- 
vidual requirements  of  students  desiring  supplemental  work  in  the  Building 
Construaion  area. 

BCN.  401. — Structural  Design. 

6  hours  lecture-laboratory  per  week.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  311.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  Detailed  investigations  are  made  of  the  structural  requirements  for 
the  various  special  structures  included  in  the  studies.  The  work  will  include 
the  planning,  designing,  and  detailing  of  reinforced  concrete  structures. 

BCN.  402. — Electrical  Service  and  Installations. 

3  hours  conference- laboratory  per  week.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  312. 
Offered  1,  2.  The  basic  design  and  installation  of  electric  wiring  and  equip- 
ment, illumination,  and  vertical  transportation. 

BCN.  403. — Construction  Methods  and  Equipment. 

4  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  313. 
Offered  1,  2.  The  selection  and  preparation  of  materials,  choice  of  equipment 
and  temporary  structures,  provision  for  placing,  and  alternative  methods  for 
correaly  assembling  and  placing  or  installing  the  required  materials  are  in- 
vestigated and  planned.  Special  attention  is  given  to  reinforced  concrete  and 
to  forms,  shoring,  needling,  and  underpinning.  Shop  and  field  details  are 
studied  and  drawings  prepared. 

BCN.  404. — Materials — Concrete  Structures. 

3  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  314. 
Offered  1,  2.  The  cumulative  study  of  materials  used  in  the  building  industry 
is  continued,  and  expanded  to  include  the  details  of  such  additional  items  as 
brick,  concrete,  stone  masonry,  concrete  footings,  slabs,  columns,  waterproof- 
ing, solvents,  and  detergents. 

BCN.  405. — Construction  Estimates  and  Costs. 

6  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BCN.  315. 
Offered  1,  2.  Interpretation  of  construction  drawings  is  extended  to  more  com- 
plex projects,  especially  reinforced  concrete  structures  and  concrete  products. 
Estimating  the  quantities  of  these  materials  and  determining  their  cost  in  place 
by  various  construction  methods  and  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  construaion 
equipment.   Complete  projea  cost  estimates  are  prepared. 

BCN.  408. — Formwork  for  Concrete. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Offered  1.  The  study  of 
materials,  methods,  design,  and  estimating  of  formwork  for  concrete  structures. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BCN.  409. — Precast  Concrete. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Offered  2.  The  study  of 
materials,  methods,  design  and  estimating  of  precast  and/ or  prestressed  con- 
crete members. 

BCN.  411. — Supervision  and  Management. 

5  hours  conference- laboratory  per  week.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  BCN.  403 
and  405.  Offered  1,  2.  Directed  survey  of  duties  and  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Contractor,  Construaion  Manager,  Home  Builder,  Specialty  Contractor, 
and  Supplier  of  Building  Materials.  Their  relations  to  other  professions  and 
the  public  are  considered  and  evaluated.  Detailed  studies  are  made  of  con- 
tracts, codes,  bonds,  insurance,  building  specifications,  labor  relations,  office 
and  job  management,  office  and  field  organization,  and  supervision  of  con- 
struction. Observation  of  current  procedures  are  provided  for  by  actual  field 
inspection. 

BCN.  412. — Site  Layout  and  Development. 

7  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BCN.  403. 
Offered  1,  2.  Preliminary  site  reconnaissance,  layouts,  and  surveys.  Establish- 
ing lines  and  grades  for  project  and  job  layout,  excavation,  and  construction 
by  the  use  of  carpenters'  level,  steel  tape,  plumb  bob,  straight  edge,  and  sur- 
veyors' transit  and  level. 

BCN.  413. — Project  and  Construction  Financing. 

3  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  RE.  291.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  The  study  of  basic  principles  which  concern  the  builder  or  devel- 
oper in  the  acquisition  and  development  of  sites  for  the  structure  he  will  build. 
Consideration  of  various  means  and  methods  for  financing  property  acquisition 
and  construaion  operations. 

BCN.  4 14. — History  of  Building  Construction. 

3  hours  conference-laboratory  per  week.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  stand- 
ing. Offered  1,  2.  A  survey  of  four  thousand  years  of  construaion  materials,, 
equipment,  methods  and  systems  evolving  into  the  current  practices  in  our 
Western  culture.  The  study  includes  a  correlation  of  geographic,  climatic  and 
geological  conditions  in  specific  areas  with  the  progression  in  building  prac- 
tices, and  the  contributions  of  religion,  social  structure,  and  commerce. 

BCN.  415. — Special  Investigation. 

2  hours  conference.  2  credits.  Prequisite:  Senior  standing.  Offered  1,  2.  Op- 
portunity will  be  provided,  subject  to  faculty  approval,  for  the  seleaion  of 
work  directed  toward  the  individual  objective  of  each  student  in  his  field  of 
special  interest  in  the  building  industry.  The  student  will  investigate,  assem- 
ble material,  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  subject  chosen  by  him. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
BCN.  601. — Building  Construction, 

3  or  6  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  BCN.  601-602.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
Advanced  studies  in  building  technology  or  in  speciahzed  areas  of  the  building 
construaion  field  selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  faculty. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BCN.  602. — Building  Construction. 

3  or  6  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  BCN.  601-602.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

BCN.  603.— Building  Research. 

3  or  6  credits.  The  f^rst  half  of  the  course  BCN.  603-604.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
Detailed  investigation  of  a  selected  problem  in  the  building  construction  field 
designed  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  present  knowledge  and  prac- 
tices in  that  field. 

BCN.  604.— Building  Research. 

3  or  6  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  BCN.  603-604.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

BCN.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.   Offered  1,  2,  3.   For  students  working  for  the  master's  degree. 

Business  Administration  —  General 

See  also  following  course  listings: 

Accounting   (ATG.) 

Economics  (ES.) 

Finance  and  Insurance  (FI.) 

Management  and  Business  Law  (MGT.) 

Marketing  (MKG.) 

Real  Estate  (RE.) 
Courses    numbered    300    or   higher   are   open   only   to   students   with    junior 
standing.    Note,  however,  the  specific  prerequisites  for  certain  courses. 

BS.  101. — Introduction  to  Business. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  (Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  ES. 
201,  ES.  202,  or  BS.  271).  The  nature  of  the  private  enterprise  system  and 
its  relation  to  the  economic  organization  as  a  whole — the  tools  and  terminology 
used  in  recording,  appraising,  organizing  and  controlling  business  operations. 
The  three  major  functions  of  business — finance,  production  and  marketing — 
are  surveyed.  Attention  is  given  to  significant  government-business  relation- 
ships. May  not  be  taken  for  upper  division  credit  by  students  in  College  of 
Business  Administration. 

BS.  204. — Business  Ethics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Ethical  standards  and  theories  of  right  and 
justice  underlying  business  relations.  Stress  is  laid  on  problems  involving 
social  morality,  the  profit  motive,  price  policies  and  unfair  competition. 
Specific  codes  of  ethics  are  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  the  place  of  busi- 
ness ethics  in  American  contemporary  society.  (Not  open  to  students  with 
4BA  classification). 

BS.  464.— Statistical  Controls  for  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  methods  and  devices  used  by  management 
in  the  collection,  interpretation  and  application  of  data  for  the  control  and 
correction  of  managerial  problems. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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BS.  479. — Business  Policies. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  business  policies  correlating  the 
functions  of  sales,  procurement,  personnel,  finance,  and  covering  various 
industries  and  cyclical  movements.   Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

BS.  610. — Managerial  Accounting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  ATG.  211  and  ATG.  212  or  ATG.  590. 
Offered  2.  Designed  for  M.B.A.  students.  Emphasizes  periodic  income  mea- 
surement and  relation  of  accounting  techniques  to  control  of  business  opera- 
tions. Includes  a  brief  survey  of  relations  of  management  to  public  accounting 
and  effect  of  federal  income  taxes  on  management  decisions. 

BS.  664. — Managerial  Statistics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Course  designed  to  prepare  the  future  executive  to  utilize 
statistical  methods  in  decision  making.  Emphasizes  statistical  inference  as  an 
approach  to  solving  business  problems. 

BS.  671. — Human  Relations  in  Business. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  study  of  the  relationships  between  the  individual  busi- 
ness administrator  and  his  superiors,  the  employees  whom  he  supervises,  and 
his  associates  at  his  same  level  in  the  company  organization.  Problems  in 
human  relations  arising  from  individual  differences,  social  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences, resistance  to  change,  worker  participation  in  administration,  super- 
vision and  leadership,  discipline,  and  communications  are  studied. 

BS.  679. — Business  Policy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Cutting  across  the  whole  field  of  business  administration, 
this  course  approaches  the  fields  of  business  policy  making  and  administration 
from  the  top  management  point  of  view.  Using  the  case  method,  it  is  designed 
to  integrate  the  knowledge  which  the  student  has  acquired  in  specialized 
course  work.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  M.B.A.  degree. 

BS.  690. — Business  Research  and  Reports. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  degree.  This  course  deals  with  the  discovery  and  utilization 
of  available  information  relating  to  individual  business  problems.  Treated 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  executive  and  stressing  the  principles  of 
effective  written  communication,  several  reports  will  be  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  skills  in  the  presentation  and  interpretation  of  research  findings. 

BS.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Variable  registration.  1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Direaed  research  and 
writing  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  student's  graduate 
program  for  credit  in  addition  to  the  hours  of  regular  courses  required  by  the 
candidate's  supervisory  committee  for  the  Doaor's  degree.  The  Doaor's 
degree  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  requires  a  major  study  in 
economics.  However,  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  supervisory  com- 
mittee the  subject  of  the  dissertation  may  be  in  a  specified  field  of  business 
administration. 
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Business  Education 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Moorman,  J.  H.,  Head;  Crews,  J.  W.,  Dodson,  G.  A.,  Loyd,  James  W. 

BEN.  81. — Introductory  Typewriting. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Skill  in  typewriting  is  developed 
through  praaice  upon  personal  and  business  problems.  It  is  intended  that  the 
student  will  develop  the  skill  necessary  to  meet  his  personal  needs  in  type- 
writing. 

BEN.  82. — Intermediate  Typewriting. 

2  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department.  Offered 
1,  2.  For  those  who  have  had  a  limited  amount  of  typewriting  instruction  but 
cannot  successfully  progress  in  BEN.  181.  Further  skill  in  developing  personal 
and  business  typing  is  stressed. 

BEN.  91. — Introductory  Shorthand. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  The  theory  of  Gregg  shorthand  is  com- 
pleted, using  the  functional  method  approach. 

BEN.  92. — Intermediate  Shorthand. 

2  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department.  Offered 
1,  2.  For  those  who  have  had  a  limited  amount  of  shorthand  instruction  but 
cannot  successfully  progress  in  BEN.  191.  Further  skill  in  writing  and  reading 
shorthand  is  developed. 

BEN.  181. — Advanced  Typewriting. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  BEN.  81,  BEN.  82,  or  permission 
of  department.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  More  intensive  training  in  typewriting.  An 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  increased  speed  and  special  forms,  including  reports 
and  manuscripts. 

BEN.  191. — Shorthand  Dictation. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BEN.  91,  BEN.  92,  or  permission  of  de- 
partment. Offered  1,  2.  Diaation  is  developed,  with  emphasis  on  both  speed 
and  accuracy.    There  is  a  continued  emphasis  on  shorthand  skills. 

BEN.  291. — Shorthand  Dictation  and  Transcription. 

3  hours,  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BEN.  181  and 
BEN.  191.  or  permission  of  department.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  This  course  is 
needed  for  obtaining  state  certification  as  a  teacher  of  shorthand.  Designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  develop  an  ability  to  transcribe  their  shorthand  notes 
accurately  and  rapidly.  Further  emphasis  is  placed  on  improvement  of  ability 
to  record  dictation  in  shorthand.  A  limited  amount  of  office  experience  is 
provided. 

BEN.  351. — Office  Praaice  Techniques. 

2  hours  lecture,  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  principles  of 
filing,  mailing,  and  other  office  praaices.  Limited  office  experience.  Through 
praaice,  the  student  will  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  more  important 
principles  and  processes. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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BEN.  352. — Office  Machine  Techniques. 

5  hours  laboratory.  1  hour  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BEN.  81  or  per- 
mission of  department.  Offered  1,  2.  A  survey  course  designed  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  selected  voice-writing  ma- 
chines, duplicating  machines,  adding  machines  and  calculating  machines. 
Students  develop  an  initial-employment  level  of  skill  in  operating  each  kind 
of  machine,  and  learn  the  principles  of  operation  of  the  machines  so  that 
they  may  operate  any  of  the  above  machines  regardless  of  the  variations  in 
machines. 

Cancer  Research 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 

Ray,  F.  E,  Head;  Arcos,  J.  C,  Argus,  M.  F.,  Dahlgard,  M.  G.,  Higgins,  M.,  Naves, 
R.  G.,  Schaeffer,  K. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
CR.  660. — Dyes  and  Stains  in  Medical  Research. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  10  hours  of  organic  chemistry  or  8  hours 
of  organic  and  3  of  biochemistry.  Relationships  of  histology,  chemistry,  and 
the  therapeutic  use  of  dyes  and  stains. 

CR.  661. — Chemical  Carcinogenesis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  10  hours  of  organic  chemistry  and  a  course 
in  biology  or  biochemistry.  A  study  of  the  physiological  properties,  methods 
of  synthesis  and  stereochemistry  of  the  compounds  (and  related  substances) 
that  cause  cancer. 

CR.  662. — Biochemistry  of  Cancer. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  biochemistry.  Includes  such  topics 
as  genetics,  nutrition,  endocrinology,  viruses,  metabolism,  diagnosis  and  thera- 
peutics in  relation  to  the  cancer  problem. 

CR.  665. — Cancer  Research  Seminar. 

1  to  3  hours.  1  to  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Cancer 
Research  Laboratory.    Papers  on  current  literature.   Presentation  of  theses. 

CR.  666. — Cancer  Research  Seminar. 

1  to  3  hours.    1  to  3  credits.   Offered  2,  3.   Second  half  of  665. 

CR.  676. — Selected  Topics  in  the  Biology  and  Physiology  of  Cancer. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  courses  in  physiology,  comparative  anatomy 
or  embryology,  and  CR.  662  taken  previously  or  concurrently.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  laid  on  the  physiological  aspects  of  skin,  gastric  and  mammary 
gland  tumorigenesis. 

CR.  770.— Oncology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  Histology. 
Offered  1. 
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CR.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

CR.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

Chemical  Engineering 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Beisler,  W.  H.,  Head;  Bennett,  R.  B.,  Brown,  W.  F.,  Dresdner,  R.  D.,  Huckaba, 
C.  E.,  Keppel,  R.,  May,  F.  P.,  Nolan,  W.  J.,  Payne,  H.  F.,  Ramsey,  J.,  Reed,  T.  M., 
Shaffer,  M.   R.,  Schweyer,  H.  E,    (On  leave);  Teller,  A.  J.,  Tyner,  M.,  Walker, 
R.  D. 

CG.  347. — Industrial  Stoichiometry. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory  or  equivalent.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY. 
331.  Corequisites:  MS.  354  and  PS.  206.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  The  application 
of  stoichiometric  fundamentals  to  the  solution  of  industrial  process  problems 
by  use  of  the  natural  laws  of  conservation  of  mass  and  energy.  The  student 
is  required  to  develop  facility  in  solving  problems  in  humidity,  solubility, 
thermophysics,  thermochemistry  and  material  and  energy  balances.  Hougen 
&  Watson,  Chemical  Process  Principles  —  Part  I,  2nd  ed.,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Problems — 1946.    Perry,  Chemical  Engineers'  Handbook. 

CG.  348. — Industrial  Stoichiometry  and  Fuels, 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory  or  equivalent.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  CG.  347-348.  Offered  1,  2. 

CG.  355. — Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering  I. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  CG.  347,  ML.  355,  EM.  365,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Offered  1,  2.  Fundamental  Chemical  Engineering  operations:  — 
Screening,  crushing,  grinding,  conveying  of  solids,  classification  and  sedimenta- 
tion, flotation,  filtration,  centrifugation  and  fluidization.  Brown,  Unit  Opera- 
tions; Chemical  Engineering  Problems — 1956;  Perry,  Chemical  Engineers' 
Handbook. 

CG.  356. — Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CG.  355.  The  second  part  of  course  CG. 
355-356,  457.  Offered  2,  3-  Fundamental  Chemical  Engineering  operations: — 
Flow  of  fluids,  heat  transfer,  evaporation,  humidity  and  air-conditioning,  and 
drying. 

CG.  361. — Materials  of  Engineering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  218.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  fundamental 
nature  of  metals  and  alloys  and  their  equilibrium  diagrams.  The  manufacture 
of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys.  Elementary  heat  treatment 
processes.  Physical  properties  of  engineering  materials,  including  metals, 
cements,  concrete,  clay  products,  wood  and  plastics.  The  elements  of  corrosion. 
White,  Engineering  Materials. 

The  statement  "0£Fered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CG.  364. — Chemical   Engineering   Thermodynamics   I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  Corequisites:  CY.  402,  CG.  356. 
Offered  2,  3.  Thermodynamic  concepts,  equations  of  state,  the  first  two  laws 
of  thermodynamics  and  methods  for  approximating  thermodynamic  properties. 
Hougen  &  Watson,  Chemical  Process  Principles  Part  II;  Hougen  &  Watson, 
Chemical  Process  Principles  Chart. 

CG.  401. — Industrial  Instrumentation  and  Control. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS. 
354,  PS.  206  and  one  of  the  following:  CG.  348  or  ML.  385.  Offered  1. 
The  fundamentals  and  principles  of  application  of  instruments  and  automatic 
control  to  industrial  processes,  designed  for  the  engineer  who  will  have 
occasional  contact  with  instrument  and  control  problems  in  research  or  industry. 
La  Joy,  Industrial  Automatic  Controls. 

CG.  405. — Chemical  Process  Problems,  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Admission  by  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  1.  Selected 
problems  encountered  in  chemical  engineering  in  the  areas  of  mass,  momentum, 
and  energy  transfer. 

CG.  406. — Chemical  Process  Problems,  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Admission  by  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  CG.  405. 

CG.  442. — Chemical  Engineering  Seminar. 

1  hour.    1  credit.  Offered  2. 

CG.  443. — Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  CG.  356.  Offered  1.  Experiments  in  chemical 
engineering  operations. 

CG.  444. — Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  CG.  445-444.  Prerequisite: 
CG.  457.  Offered  2. 

CG.  451. — Chemical  Engineering  Economics. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  CG.  356.  Prerequisites  or  corequisites: 
CG.  443  and  CG.  457.  Offered  1.  Applications  of  principles  of  economics 
to  chemical  engineering  problems  in  the  seleaion  of  equipment  and  the  re- 
placement of  equipment;  in  cost  accounting  and  estimates  involved  in  plant 
operations  and  plant  design. 

CG.  454. — Chemical  Engineering  Process  Design. 

3  hours  and  6  hours  laboratory  or  equivalent.  5  credits.  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites:  EM.  369.  CG.  444,  CG.  451,  CG.  457,  and  CG.  465.  Offered  2. 
Elementary  kinetics,  application  of  unit  operations  and  unit  processes  in  industry 
and  design  of  equipment  based  on  laboratory  experiments.  Hougen  &  Watson, 
Chemical  Process  Principles,  Part  111. 
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CG.  457. — Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering,  III. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CG.  356.  Third  part  of  course  CG.  355, 
356,  457.  Offered  1.  Fundamental  Chemical  Engineering  operations:  — 
Solid-liquid  extraction,  liquid-liquid  extraaion,  distillation,  gas  absorption, 
adsorption,  crystallization  and  agitation. 

CG.  465. — Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics,  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CG.  364.  The  second  half  of  course  CG.  364, 
465.  Offered  1.  Thermodynamics  of  solutions,  physical  and  chemical  equi- 
librium with  applications  to  unit  operations,  the  third  law  of  thermodynamics. 

CG.  530. — Nuclear  Chemical  Engineering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  402;  and  NR.  400  or  CY.  560. 
Offered  2.  Review  of  nuclear  physics  and  radiochemistry.  Preparation  of  nuclear 
fuels,  types  of  reactors  and  fuel  processing.  Radiation  damage. 

CG.  532. — Chemical  Process  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree  in  chemical  engineering  or 
equivalent.  Offered  1.  The  application  of  economic  principles  to  the  design 
and  operation  of  equipment  and  plants  in  the  chemical  process  industries. 

CG.  567. — Protective  and  Decorative  Organic  Coatings,  I. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CG. 
356  and  CY.  302.  Offered  1.  Natural  and  synthetic  oils  and  resins  as  related 
to  the  coating  industry;  varnish  and  lacquers;  solvents,  driers  and  plasticizers. 
Theories  of  oxidation  and  polymerization,  film  formation,  and  film  evaluation 
are  discussed. 

CG.  568. — Protective  and  Decorative  Organic  Coatings,  II. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CG. 
567.  Offered  2.  Principles  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments  and 
pigmented  coatings;  plant  manufacturing  equipment  and  process  design;  oil 
and  emulsion  paints;  industrial  finishes;  examination  and  evaluation  of  coat- 
ings; paint  film  defects. 

CG.  571. — Technology  of  Pulp  and  Paper. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites  or  corequisites :  CG.  356,  CG.  457.  Offered 
1.  Lectures,  recitations  and  problems  on  the  principles  underlying  pulping 
procedures;  raw  materials;  operation  of  the  woodyard;  chemical  recovery 
system;  methods  of  digestion  and  treatment  of  the  pulp;  cellulose  and  reac- 
tions involved  in  the  chemical  degradation  of  cellulose;  lignin  chemistry  in 
relation  to  pulping  methods;  by-produas  from  pulping  reactions.  Deinking  of 
old  paper.  Test  of  pulp,  hot  refining.  J  N.  Stephenson,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture,  Volume  I,  Preparation  and  Treatment  of  Wood  Pulp. 
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CG.  572. — Technology  of  Pulp  and  Paper. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Fiber  preparation  for  the  paper  machine. 
Fiber  bonding.  The  art  of  paper  making.  Sheet  formation,  filling,  loading, 
sizing,  wet  strength.  The  Foudrinier  paper  machine,  the  cylinder  machine, 
the  press  section,  drying  of  paper,  calendering  and  supercalendering;  book, 
fancy,  and  functional  paper.  Converting,  laminating,  pigment  coating,  coating 
with  resinous  material  and  lacquer,  paper  plastics.  Testing  of  paper  and 
coated  paper.   J.  N.  Stephenson,  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture,  Vols.  II  and  III. 

CG.  581. — Technology  of  Resins,  Plastics,  and  Elastomers. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  628  or  equivalent.  Offered 
2.  Problems  and  discussions  in  the  practical  aspects  of  resins,  plastics,  and 
elastomers,  including  preparation  of  raw  materials,  testing,  processing,  and 
commercial  applications  of  such  high  molecular  weight  materials. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
CG.  601. — Graduate  Seminar. 

V2  hour.  No  credit.  Offered  1  and  2  and  required  regularly  of  all  graduate 
students. 

CG.  612. — Special  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Selected  advanced  level  topics  in  the  areas 
of  mass,  momentum  and  heat  transfer,  process  design  and  control. 

CG.  613. — Chemical  Engineering  Calculations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  420  or  MS.  521.  Offered  1.  The  ap- 
plication of  mathematics  to  chemical  engineering  calculations  including  di- 
mensional analysis,  correlation  of  data,  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions, numerical,  graphical,  and  machine  computations. 

CG.  621. — Diffusional  Operations,  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Corequiste:  CG.  631.  Offered  1.  A  unified  treatment  of 
the  theory  of  the  mass  transfer  operations  including  distillation,  gas  absorption, 
solvent  extraction,  adsorption  and  drying. 

CG.  622, — Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  the 
rates  of  homogeneous,  heterogeneous,  and  catalytic  reaaions  in  gaseous  and 
condensed  systems.  Both  theoretical  and  practical  studies  of  rates  are  applied 
to  the  design  of  chemical  processes  and  equipment. 

CG.  623. — Diffusional  Operations,  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CG.  621.  Offered  2.  The  process  design  of 
equipment  for  diffusional  operations  based  on  performance  and  economic 
optima. 

CG.  631. — Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Advanced  problems  in  the  appli- 
cation of  thermodynamics  to  industrial  processes. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  simimcr  session. 
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CG.  641. — Heat  Transmission. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Offered  3-  Extension  of  elementary  principles 
to  more  advanced  problems  in  steady  and  unsteady  heat  flow  to  fluids  and 
solids   including  consideration  of  fluid  flow  under  non-isothermal  conditions. 

CG.  648. — Micromeritics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Study  of  the  properties  of  fine  particles  and  their  effect  in 
engineering  problems  relating  to  soils,  flow  of  materials,  filtration,  separating 
operations  and  catalytic  reactions. 

CG.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

CG.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3- 

Chemistry 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Sisler,  H.  H.,  Head;  Anthony,  D.  S.,  Arcos,  M.,  Baxter,  J.  F.,  Black,  A.  P.,  Brey, 
W.  S.,  Jr.,  Broaddus,  C.  D.,  Brown,  H.  C,  Buswell,  A.  M.,  Butler,  G.  B.,  Carr,  H.  S., 
Dresdner,  R.  D.,  Eidsness,  F.  A.,  Gropp,  A.  H.,  Harned,  H.  S.,  Hawkins,  J.  E., 
Jacobs,  D.,  Jones,  W.  M.,  Kerr,  J.  E.  D.,  Larsen,  E.,  Lippincott,  W.  T.,  Loranger, 
W.  F.,  Lynn,  M.,  Muschlitz,  E.  E.,  Jr.,  Otte,  B.  J.,  Pearce,  J.  M.,  Pollard,  C.  B., 
Price,  G.  D.  Reid,  C.  E.,  Ryschkewitsch,  G.  E.,  Savitsky,  G.  B.,  Schmidt,  P.  G., 
Simons,  J.  H.,  Stearns,  T.  W.,  Tarrant,  P.,  Tucker,  W.  S.,  Jr.,  Wethington,  J.  A., 
Jr.,  Whitaker,  R.  D.,  Wolke,  R.  L.,  Young,  J.  A. 

Three  beginning  courses  in  Oiemistry  are  offered:  CY.  109-1 10,  CY.  217-218, 
and  CY.  121-122-(123).  No  previous  chemistry  is  required  for  registration  in  any 
of  these  three  sequences.  CY.  109-110  is  a  non-laboratory,  terminal  course  not  open 
to  science  and  engineering  students.  CY.  217-218  is  designed  for  upper  percentile 
students;  it  is  normally  the  first  course  for  students  majoring  in  any  branch  of 
science  or  engineering,  including  premedical  students,  and  meets  the  prerequisites 
for  CY.  331  or  CY.  301  in  two  semesters.  CY.  121-122-123  is  designed  for  those 
students  whose  preparation  and  background  indicate  that  they  may  require  more 
than  two  semesters  to  complete  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  The 
sequence  CY.  121-122-123  meets  the  prerequisites  for  CY.  331  or  CY.  301  in 
three  semesters.  Duplicate  credit  in  both  CY.  217  and  CY.  121,  or  in  both  CY. 
218  and  CY.  122  or  CY.  123  will  not  be  given.  Chemistry  majors  should  consult 
Dr.  C.  E.  Reid,  206  Leigh  Hall. 

CY.  109. — Elements  of  Chemistry. 

2  hours  and  2  hours  lecture-demonstration.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  CY.  109-110.  Offered  1.  A  terminal  course  presenting  selected  topics 
in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  and  emphasizing  the  contributions  of 
chemistry  to  modern  life. 

CY.  110. — Elements  of  Chemistry. 

2  hours  and  2  hours  lecture-demonstration.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  CY.  109-110.  Offered  2. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CY.  121. — General  Chemistry. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  first  of  the  course  CY.  121- 
122.  Oflfered  1,  2,  3.  Fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  Non- 
metallic  elements  and  their  compounds;  metals  and  their  compounds  and  some 
of  their  uses. 

CY.  122. — General  Chemistry. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credit  s.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
CY.  121-122.  Offered  1,2,3. 

CY.  123. — Qualitative  Analysis. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  122.  Offered  1, 
2,  3.  Theoretical  principles  and  laboratory  techniques  involved  in  the  qualitative 
detection  of  the  common  ions.  This  course  will  not  count  for  credit  toward  the 
B.S.  in  CY.  degree. 

CY.  217. — General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  CY. 
217-218.  Prerequisites:  Upper  percentile  rating  in  placement  tests  in  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics  or  satisfactory  completion  of  C-2.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  MS.  105.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Principles  of  chemistry;  the  descriptive 
chemistry  of  familiar  elements  and  inorganic  compounds  from  a  structural  point 
of  view;  an  introduction  to  ionic  separations  and  the  detection  of  selected  ions. 

CY.  218. — General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  CY. 
217-218.  Offered  1,2,3. 

CY.  301. — Organic  Chemistry. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  CY. 
301-302.  Prerequisite:  CY.  123  or  CY.  218.  Offered  1,  2.  Preparation  and 
properties  of  the  various  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds. 

CY.  302. — Organic  Chemistry. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  CY. 
301-302.  Offered  2,  3. 

CY.  315. — The  Chemistry  of  Water  Treatment. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  123  or  CY.  218. 
Offered  2.  A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  examination  and  treatment 
of  water. 

CY.  316. — The  Chemistry  of  Water  Treatment. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  CY.  123  or  CY.  218  Corequisite: 
CY.  315.   Not  available  to  students  who  have  credit  for  CY.  331  or  equivalent. 


The  itatement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CY.  317. — Physical  Chemistry. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  331,  MS.  105. 
Corequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Offered  1.  Properties  of  solutions,  chemical 
equilibrium,  pH,  the  colloidal  state;  particular  emphasis  on  biochemical  applica- 
tions. Designed  primarily  for  students  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  biology,  and 
related  fields. 

CY.  331. — Introductory  Quantitative  Analysis. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  123  or  CY.  218. 
Offered  1,  2,  3.  Theoretical  principles  and  laboratory  technique  involved  in 
quantitative  determinations.  Determinations  include  gravimetry,  acidimetry  and 
alkalimetry,  oxidimetry  and  iodimetry. 

CY.  332. — Quantitative  Analysis. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  331.  Offered  2. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  quantitative  determinations  which  depend  upon 
separation  of  various  constituents. 

*CY.  362. — Organic  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  122  or  CY.  218.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A 
brief  elementary  course  embracing  the  more  important  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
compounds. 

CY.  363. — Organic  Chemistry. 

6  hours  laboratory.   2  credits.   Corequisite:  CY.  362.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

CY.  400. — Chemistry  for  Teachers. 

6  credits.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college  chemistry.  Offered  3.  This  course  is 
designed  primarily  for  teachers  who  wish  to  expand  either  their  background 
in  chemistry  or  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  modern  approach.  It  will  consist 
of  a  combination  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work,  reviewing  fundamentals  of 
chemistry  and  stressing  recent  developments  and  techniques  in  the  field. 

**CY.  401.— Physical  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  CY.  401-402.  Prerequisites: 
PS.  202  or  PS.  206,  and  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2.  Matter  in  the  three  states, 
elementary  thermodynamics,  solutions,  colloids,  elearicity  as  applied  to 
chemistry,  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria,  chemical  kinetics,  in- 
troduction to  quantvun  theory. 

**CY.  402. — Physical  Chemistry. 

3  hours.   3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  CY.  401-402.  Offered  2,  3- 

CY.  405. — Physical  Chemistry. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  CY.  331.  Corequisite:  CY.  401. 
Offered  1,  2. 


»Thi»   lecture    course   may    not   be   taken    without   the   corresponding   laboratory   course   except 

♦•TTiese^ecture^courses   may   not  be  taken   without   the   corresponding   laboratory   course   (CY. 

405     CY    406^    except  by  physics  majors,  or  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 
The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CY.  406. — Physical  Chemistry. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  CY.  405-406. 
Corequisite:  CY.  402.  Offered  2,  3- 

CY.  411. — Inorganic  Chemistry. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  401.  Offered  2. 
Advanced  systematic  inorganic  chemistry,  including  inorganic  synthesis. 

CY.  412. — Physical  Chemistry. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  402.  Offered  2. 
Radiation  and  chemical  change;  structure  of  matter,  radioactivity,  photo- 
chemistry. 

CY.  415. — Biochemistry. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  302.  Offered  1. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  laboratory  techniques  on  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
lipids,  colloids,  enzymes  and  vitamins. 

CY.  481. — Chemical  Literature. 

1  hour  or  its  equivalent.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  3  years  of  chemistry.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  desirable.  Offered  1,  2.  The 
present  sources  of  published  chemical  information 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
CY.  501   (Identical  with  NR  501). — Radiation  Processes. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  402.  Offered  1. 
Photochemistry;  chemical  and  physical  effects  caused  by  ionizing  radiation. 
Radiation  synthesis,  catalysts,  food  sterilization,  use  of  high  intensity  sources 
in  the  process  industries. 

CY.  5 10. — Chemistry  for  Nuclear  Engineers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  218  or  123  or  their  equivalent;  MS. 
354  or  its  equivalent;  PS.  202  or  206  or  their  equivalent  Fundamental  con- 
cepts of  chemistry,  states  of  matter,  chemical  combinations,  atomic  structure, 
types  of  reaction,  chemical  equilibrium,  solutions,  radiochemical  separations 
and  analysis,  chemistry  of  heavy  metals  and  fission  products,  radiation  chemistry, 
isotope  separation.  Not  open  for  credit  to  chemistry  majors  nor  graduate 
students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in  chemistry. 

CY.  514. — Organic  Chemistry. 

2  hours  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  302.  Offered  1. 
Typical  reactions  which  are  utilized  in  the  synthesis  and  proof  of  strucrure  of 
organic  compounds;  the  qualitative  detection  of  various  functional  groups  and 
quantitative  determination  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  organic 
compounds.  Laboratory  techniques,  methods  for  oxidation  and  reduction,  high 
pressure  catalytic  reactions  and  material  costs  of  certain  synthesis  are  studied. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CY.  560. — Tracer  Chemistry. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  401,  CY.  402 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Radioactivity  and  radiations  applied  to  chemistry. 
Designed  for  students  who  have  not  studied  nuclear  physics.  Provides  suf- 
ficient grounding  in  fundamental  theory,  calculations,  and  laboratory  praaice 
to  permit  technically  sound  use  of  radioisotopes  or  radiations  in  a  wide  range 
of  chemical,  biochemical,  and  biological  applications. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  New  graduate  students  should  have  40  hours  of  undergraduate 
chemistry  courses  including  General  Chemistry  (may  include  qualitative  analysis)  — 
eight  semester  hours;  Analytical  Chemistry — eight  semester  hours:  Organic 
Chemistry — ten  semester  hours;  Physical  Chemistry — eight  semester  hours;  Chemi- 
cal Literature — one  semester  hour.  Students  having  less  than  ten  hours  of  Organic 
Chemistry  must  take  CY.  514.  Any  deficiency  in  the  prerequisites  must  be  satisfied, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  entering  the  Graduate  School. 

New  graduate  students  should  report  immediately  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  special  instruction  with  respect  to  registration  and  accreditation  of  work. 

All  graduate  students  are  expected  to  attend  appropriate  seminars. 

Certain  of  the  courses  listed  are  offered  each  year  while  others  are  offered  as 
required.  For  the  complete  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  a  given  semester  the 
student  should  consult  the  Schedule  of  Courses  for  that  semester. 

All  doctoral  candidates  are  required  to  take  a  fifteen-hour  core  of  chemical 
courses  covering  the  major  areas  of  the  field.  These  courses  are  CY.  602,  CY  606, 
CY.  621,  CY.  623  and  CY.  633. 

CY.  601. — Organic  Preparations. 

9  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Lectures  and  laboratory  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  reactions  and  techniques  used  in  the  synthesis  of 
organic  compounds. 

CY.  602. — Structural  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  623.  Offered  2.  Structural,  valency, 
molecular   association   and   stereochemistry  of  inorganic  compounds. 

CY.  603.— (Identical  with  NR.  603)  —  Advanced  Radiation 
Processes. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  501  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Advanced  radiation  chemistry  for  the  research  workers  in  this 
field  and  for  nuclear  engineers.  A  study  of  the  interaction  of  ionizing  radi- 
ation with  solids,  liquids,  gases,  and  biological  systems. 

CY.  604. — Inorganic  Preparations. 

9  hours  laboratory  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits. 

CY.  605. — Organic  Nitrogen  Compounds. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  514.  Offered  2.  Lectures,  seminars  and 
collateral  reading  relative  to  the  synthesis,  reactions,  and  uses  of  organic 
compounds  containing  nitrogen.    Selection  of  topics  variable. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CY.  606, — Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  623.  Offered  2.  Correlation  of  organic 
chemical  reaaion  types  with  emphasis  upon  elearonic  displacement  effects, 
carbonium  ion  reactions,  radical  reaaions,  displacement  reactions  and  elimina- 
tion reactions. 

CY.  609. — Electrochemistry  of  Solutions. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  621.  A  study  of  the  theories  of  solu- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  conductometric  and  electrometric  phenomena; 
methods  of  measurements  and  applications. 

CY.  613.— Colloids. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  preparation  and  study  of  the  behavior  of  various 
types  of  colloid  systems;  the  phenomenon  of  adsorption;  applications. 

CY.  615. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  602.  A  systematic  study  of  the  non- 
metals,  with  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  properties  to  atomic,  molecular,  and 
crystal  structures. 

CY.  6 16. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  602.  A  systematic  study  of  the  metals, 
with  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  properties  to  atomic,  molecular,  and  crystal 
structures.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  nuclear  fission  product 
elements. 

CY.  618. — Qualitative  Organic  Chemistry. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  514.  Offered  2. 
The  identification  of  organic  compounds. 

CY.  621. — Chemical  Thermodynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Energetics,  properties  of  ideal  and  non-ideal 
systems   primarily   from   the  standpoint  of  classical  thermodynamics. 

CY.  622. — Chemical  Thermodynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  621.  A  treatment  of  statistical  thermo- 
dynamics. 

CY.  623. — Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  topics  covered  will  include:  Elearonic 
structure  of  the  atom;  theory  of  valence;  molecular  structure;  crystals;  kinetic 
molecular  treatment  of  gases  and  liquids;  phase  rule;  chemical  kinetics;  nuc- 
lear reactions. 

CY.  624. — Chemical  Kinetics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  621  or  CY.  623.  Rates  and  mechanism; 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  catalysis. 

CY.  625. — Chemistry  of  the  Terpenes. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  monocyclic  terpenes  and  related  hydroaromatic  com- 
pounds. 

The  statement  "Oifered  1"  means  o£Feied  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CY.  626. — Chemistry  of  the  Terpenes. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  dicycHc  terpenes  and  their  derivatives. 

CY.  627 — Laboratory  Distillation. 

3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits.  Desirable  prerequisite  differential  equa- 
tions. Simple  and  fraaional  distillation;  steam  distillation;  molecular  distilla- 
tion. Determination  of  the  number  of  theoretical  plates,  the  optimum  reflux 
ratio  and  the  sharpness  of  separation  using  packed  columns. 

CY.  628. — Chemistry  of  High  Polymers. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  A  fundamental  approach  to  the 
chemistry  of  high  polymers,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  mechanisms  of 
polymerization  reactions,  and  the  relationship  of  physical  properties  to  chem- 
ical constitution. 

CY.  629. — Water  Supply  and  Treatment. 

3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  Florida  hydrology 
and  a  discussion  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  treatment  and  stabili- 
zation of  municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies. 

CY.  630. — Physical-Organic  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  theory  and  application  of  physical  methods  in  the 
study  of  the  behavior  of  organic  compounds. 

CY.  633. — Instrumental  Analysis. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  introduction  to  op- 
tical and  electrochemical  methods  as  applied  to  the  analysis  of  solutions. 

CY.  634. — Instrumental  Analysis. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  633.  Offered  2. 
Infrared  and  ultra-violet  spectrophotometry;  polarography. 

CY.  638. — Quantitative  Organic  Chemistry. 

9  hours  laboratory  or  its  equivalent.    3  credits.   Prerequisite:  CY.  514. 

CY.  639. — The  Analytical  Control  of  Water  Treatment. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  629.  Offered  2. 
A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  most  recent  development  in  analytical 
techniques  and  the  separation  and  determination  of  components  not  ordinarily 
determined  in  water  analysis. 

CY.  640. — Seminar  in  Water  Supply  and  Treatment. 

3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  635.  Offered  2.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  contemporary  literature  in  the  fields  of  water  supply  and  treatment. 

CY.  641. — Organic  Fluorine  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  preparation  and  properties  of  compounds  containing 
fluorine  with  particular  reference  to  carbon  compounds. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  6rst  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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*CY.  647. — Biochemistry  (Proteins  and  Colloids).    . 

2  hours  or  its  equivalent.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  general  bio- 
chemistry. Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  composition,  structure,  physico- 
chemical  properties  and  the  function  of  the  proteins;  and  studies  on  the  rela- 
tion of  collodial  systems  to  biochemical  processes. 

CY.  648. — Biochemistry  (Carbohydrates  and  Lipids) . 

2  hours  or  its  equivalent.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  general  bio- 
chemistry. A  comprehensive  course  covering  all  classes  of  carbohydrates  in- 
cluding the  monosaccharides,  oligosaccharides,  polysaccharides  and  their  derived 
compounds;  and  a  study  of  lipid  chemistry. 

CY.  649. — Biochemistry  Laboratory  (Proteins  and  Colloids). 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CY.  647.  Accom- 
panying laboratory  course  for  CY.  647. 

CY.  650. — Biochemistry  Laboratory    (Carbohydrates  and  Lipids). 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CY.  648.  Accom- 
panying laboratory  course  for  CY.  648. 

CY.  651.— Biochemistry  (Enzymes). 

2  hours  or  its  equivalent.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  general  biochem- 
istry. Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  enzyme  action,  including  methods  of 
preparation  and  investigation  of  enzymes  and  their  function  in  biological  and 
industrial  processes. 

CY.  652. — Biochemistry  (Vitamins,  Hormones,  and  Minerals). 

2  hours  or  its  equivalent.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  general  bio- 
chemistry. A  study  of  the  properties,  physiological  functions  and  methods  of 
assay  of  the  vitamins;  physiological  function  and  struaure  of  hormones;  and 
the  role  of  common  and  trace  elements  in  nutrition  and  agriculture. 

CY.  653. — Biochemistry  Laboratory  (Enzymes). 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CY.  651.  Accom- 
panying laboratory  course  for  CY.  651. 

CY.  654. — Biochemistry  Laboratory   (Vitamins,  Hormones, 
Minerals). 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CY.  652.  Accom- 
panying laboratory  course  for  CY.  652. 

CY.  656. — Biochemical  Preparations. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Oifered  2.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in 
biochemistry  and  permission  of  the  instruaor.  The  isolation  of  biologically 
important  compounds  from  natural  sources;  the  techniques  of  extraaion,  sep- 
aration and  purification;  the  utility,  limitations,  evaluation  and  maintenance 
of  laboratory  apparatus. 


»For    additional    biochemistry    courses    see    listing    under   Agricultural    ChcmisbT 
The  statement  ••Offered   1"  means  offe.ed  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  sT.mmer  session. 
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CY.  659. — Seminar  in  Fluorine  Chemistry. 

3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

CY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3- 

CY.  721. — Theory  of  Molecular  Structure. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  623  and  PS.  612.  Mathematical  treat- 
ment of  valence  bonding  and  molecular  structure.  Heitler-London  and  molecu- 
lar orbital  methods. 

CY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

Civil  Engineering 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Kluge,  R.  W.,  Head;  Comins,  H.  D.,  Furman,  T.  deS.,  Gilcreas,  F.  W.,  Hargett,  E. 
R.,  Hendrickson,  E.  R.,  Heller,  L.  W.,  Katterhenry,  A.  A.,  Kiker,  J.  E.,  Lackey,  J. 
B.,  Lofroos,  W.  N.,  Ozell,  A.  M.,  Richart,  F.  E.,  Sawyer,  D.  A.,  (On  Leave); 
Schmertmann,  J.  H.,  Smith,  D.  B.,  (On  Leave);  Spangler,  B.  D.,  Winsor,  A.  N., 
Zia,  Paul,  Zimpfer,  W.  H. 

CL.  223. — Surveying. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  field  practice.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  105.  Offered 
1,  2,  3.  Use  of  surveyors  tape,  level  and  transit;  traversing  and  balancing  sur- 
veys; calculation  of  areas;  topographic  mappings;  land  subdivision;  adjustment 
of  instruments;  plane  table  surveys. 

CL.  226, — Higher  Surveying. 

1  hour  and  3  hours  field  practice.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  223.  Offered 
1,  2,  3-  Triangulation  systems;  precise  base-line  measurement;  map  projec- 
tions; coordinate  systems;  precise  levels;  line  azimuth  by  Solar  and  Polaris  ob- 
servation; hydrographic  surveys;  introduction  to  photogrammetry;  horizontal 
curves;  cross-sections. 

CL,  301, — Forest  Surveying. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  field  practice.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  223.  Offered  2. 
Topographic  mapping;  resurvey  of  land  lines  and  boundaries;  timber  road  de- 
tail by  compass  and  Abney  level;  mapping  and  traverse  from  aerial  photograph 
data;  plane  table  surveys;  stadia  measurements;  line-azimuth  determination; 
leveling. 

CL.  303. — Elements  of  Photogrammetry, 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory  or  field  praaice.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL. 
226  or  CL.  301.  Offered  1,  2.  The  place  of  photogrammetry  in  surveying, 
mapping  and  general  application  to  engineering,  agriculture  and  industrial 
development;  aerial  photography,  cameras,  flying  height;  geometry  of  aerial 
photos,  scale,  tilt,  stereoscopy,  parallax,  plotting  instruments;  photo  interpre- 
tation; mosaic  construaion. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CL.  311. — Structural  Drawing. 

6  hours  drawing.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  EGR.  182.  Offered  1,  2.  Structural 
representation;  detailing  beams,  columns,  trusses,  built-up  girders,  riveted  and 
welded  joints,  reinforced  concrete  members,  and  timber  connections  from  de- 
sign drawing. 

CL.  323. — Materials  Laboratory. 

1  hour  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Q)requisite:  EM.  377.  Offered  1,  2. 
The  principal  materials  used  for  engineering  purposes,  excluding  concrete, 
with  special  attention  to  their  physical  properties  and  the  reasons  for  the  im- 
portance of  these  properties  to  the  engineer;  definitions  and  methods  of  meas- 
urement. 

CL.  326. — Statics  of  Simple  Structures. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  problems  session.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  365.  Of- 
fered 1,  2,  3.  Applications  of  the  methods  of  statics  to  structural  analysis;  a 
correlation  between  graphical  and  analytical  methods;  moments,  shears,  reac- 
tions, resultants,  stress  diagrams,  and  influence  lines  for  statically  determinate 
structures. 

CL.  328. — Water  Supply  Sanitation. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  seleaion  and  proteaion  of  sources  of 
supply  with  emphasis  on  the  public  health  aspects  of  water  supply  develop- 
ment and  distribution.  Hardenbergh,  Water  Supply  and  Purification.  (This 
course  is  identical  with  CL.  329,  except  that  the  design  of  water  systems  is 
eliminated.) 

CL.  329. — Water  Supply  and  Treatment. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  design.  3  credits.  Corequisite:  EM.  327.  Offered  1,  2. 
Sources  of  supply,  methods  of  treatment;  the  design  of  water  systems  including 
supply,  treatment,  and  distribution.  Hardenbergh,  Water  Supply  and  Purifica- 
tion. 

CL.  332. — Plain  Concrete. 

1  hour  and  3  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  377.  Offered  1, 
2.  Charaaeristics  of  materials  used  in  making  plain  concrete;  methods  of  mix- 
ing, transporting,  placing  and  curing;  design  of  concrete  mixes;  specifications. 

CL.  338. — Statically  Indeterminate  Structures. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  326,  EM.  377.  Offered  1,  2.  A  funda- 
mental course  in  the  elastic  properties  of  structures;  slope  and  defleaion  of 
beams  and  trusses;  redundant  systems,  continuous  beams,  frames;  special  meth- 
ods include  moment  area,  elastic  weight,  consistent  defleaion,  slope  deflection 
and  moment  distribution. 

CL.  368. — Strength  of  Materials  Laboratory. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  EM.  367.  Offered  1,  2.  A  labora- 
tory course  of  experiments  involving  the  strength  and  physical  properties  of 
engineering  materials  that  are  studied  in  Strength  of  Materials. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  ofTcred  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CL.  412. — Civil  Engineering  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Civil  Engineering.  OflFered 
1,  2.  Reports  on  current  civil  engineering  literature;  discussions  of  engineer- 
ing developments;  engineering  organizations,  publications  and  activity.  Tura- 
bian,  A  Manual  For  Writers  of  Term  Papers  Theses  and  Dissertations. 

CL.  415. — City  and  Regional  Planning. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  engineering 
classification.  Offered  1,  2.  Principles  of  planning  and  zoning  with  emphasis 
on  application  to  smaller  cities.  Street  systems,  neighborhood  units,  transpor- 
tation problems,  utilities,  and  subdivisions.  Urban  blight  and  redevelopment, 
slum  clearance,  public  housing  and  Federal  aid.  Basic  principles  and  objeaives 
of  "Regional  Planning." 

CL.  422. — Sanitary  Engineering. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory,  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  329 
or  consent  of  instrurtor.  Offered  1.  The  relation  of  man  to  his  environment 
and  the  principles  of  engineering  methods  employed  in  environmental  control 
in  the  interest  of  public  health.  The  areas  included  are  classified  into  three 
environmental  contaas,  air,  water  and  food,  but  exclude  municipal  water  sup- 
ply and  sewage  disposal  in  which  special  instruaion  is  offered  in  other  courses. 
Hopkins  and  Schulze,  The  Practice  of  Sanitation, 

CL.  424. — Soil  Mechanics. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  GY.  210,  EM.  377. 
Offered  1,  2.  Origin  and  composition  of  soils;  subsurface  exploration  and 
sampling;  routine  testing  and  classification;  permeability  and  capillarity  of 
soils;  stresses  in  soil  masses;  consolidation;  settlement  analysis;  strength  theory, 
shear  testing,  shearing  resistance,  stability  of  slopes;  earth  pressures. 

CL.  427. — Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  328  or  CL.  329. 
Offered  2.  Laboratory  studies  in  physical,  chemical  and  microbiological  aspects 
of  Sanitary  Engineering;  laboratory  tests  and  pilot  plant  experiments  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  water,  sewage  and  industrial  wastes;  laboratory  demonstra- 
tions of  phosphatase  tests  and  pasteurization;  problems  of  bacteriology  in  rela- 
tion to  environmental  sanitation,  including  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  water, 
milk,  food  dispensing  establishments,  swimming  pools  and  bathing  beaches, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  use  and  interpretation  of  indices  of  pollution. 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Standard  Methods  for  the  Examination 
of  Water  and  Sewage. 

CL.  429. — Sewerage. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  design.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  327.  Offered  1,  2. 
The  hydraulics  and  design  of  sewerage  systems  and  sewage  treatment  plants, 
including  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  sewage  treatment.  Babbit, 
Sewerage  and  Sewage  Treatment. 


The  statement  "OfEered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CL.  433. — Design  in  Reinforced  Concrete. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  338.  Offered  1,  2.  'The  principles  of 
reinforced  concrete  design;  design  of  beams  for  bending;  combined  bending 
and  axial  loads;  bond,  shear,  and  web  reinforcing;  columns;  footings;  retaining 
walls. 

CL.  435. — Design  in  Metals  and  Timber. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  design.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  377,  CL.  326.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  The  structural  design  of  metal  and  timber  elements;  connections, 
tension  and  compression  members,  members  subjected  to  combined  bending 
and  axial  loads. 

CL.  439. — Highway  Location  and  Drainage. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  field  and  office.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  226.  Offered 
1,  2.  Highway  location  and  location  surveys;  preparations  of  plans  and  esti- 
mates; design  standards,  traflBc  surveys;  earthwork  computations;  surface  and 
subsurface  highway  drainage. 

CL.  443. — Foundation  and  Harbor  Structures. 

1  hour  and  3  hours  design.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  424,  CL.  433.  Offered 
1,  2.  Analysis  and  design  of  foundations,  harbor  structures,  retaining  walls 
and  sheet  piling;  soil  bearing  capacity  and  the  design  of  footings;  pile  and 
pile  groups;  cofferdams;  bridge  piers  and  abutments. 

CL.  444. — Construction  Methods  and  Estimating. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite.  Senior  Classification.  Offered  1,  2.  The  con- 
struaion  industry;  estimates;  types  of  construaion;  construction  methods;  con- 
tracts; law  of  sales;  patents. 

CL.  450. — Highway  Construction  and  Materials. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  439.  Offered  1,  2. 
Construction  equipment  and  methods;  highway  materials  and  their  use;  con- 
struction specifications;  bituminous  pavements;  rigid  pavements;  highway  main- 
tenance. 

CL.  525. — Sewage  Treatment. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  429  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  1. 
A  study  is  made  of  characteristics  of  sewage,  its  effect  upon  streams,  and  meth- 
ods of  disposal.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  sewage  treatment  methods  with 
emphasis  upon  physical  and  biochemical  changes  that  occur. 

CL.  526. — Industrial  Waste  Treatment. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  525  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2. 
General  aspects  of  the  problem  of  disposal  of  manufacturing  wastes,  their  ef- 
fects on  receiving  waters  and  in  environmental  conditions  are  covered  together 
with  detailed  study  of  representative  industrial  wastes. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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CL.  533. — Design  in  Prestressed  Concrete. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  433.  Offered  2.  The  principles  of  pre- 
stressed concrete,  materials  used  in  prestressed  concrete,  design  of  beams  for 
bending,  post-tensioned  and  pre-tensioned  beams,  bond  and  diagonal  tension, 
review  of  existing  specifications,  and  special  problems  in  prestressed  concrete. 

CL.  540. — Highway  Design. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  439  and  consent 
of  instruaor.  Offered  2.  Geometric  design;  design  of  flexible  pavements; 
design  of  concrete  pavements. 

CL.  546. — Highway  Bridges. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  design.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  433,  CL.  435.  Of- 
fered 2.  The  design  of  highway  bridges  of  reinforced  concrete  and  of  steel; 
study  of  highway  specifications;  details  of  design;  study  of  types  and  economics. 

CL.  548. — Industrial  and  Mill  Buildings. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  design.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  433,  CL.  435.  Of- 
fered 2.  Applications  of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  design  to  building  struc- 
tures; flat  slab  floors;  design  for  continuity;  study  of  building  specifications 
and  codes. 

CL.  562. — ^^Traffic  Engineering. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  439 
or  approval  of  instructor.  Offered  1.  Traflic  movement,  traffic  surveys  and 
studies,  control  devices  and  measures,  parking  and  zoning,  roadway  capacity 
and  design. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work 
on  the  600  level,  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  Civil  Engineering  are  available 
for  graduate  credit  as  a  part  of  the  candidate's  major.  These  are:  CL.  422 — Public 
Health  Engineering,  CL.  427-428  —  Public  Health  Engineering  Laboratory,  CL. 
525 — Sewage  and  Industrial  Waste  Treatment,  CL.  540 — Highway  Design,  CL. 
546 — Highway  Bridges,  CL.  548 — Industrial  and  Mill  Buildings;  with  the  excep- 
tion that  CL.  422  and  CL.  427  may  not  be  taken  for  such  credit  by  students  having 
previously  taken  a  sanitary  or  public  health  engineering  option  in  work  for  an  un- 
dergraduate degree. 

CL.  621. — Advanced  Metal  Structures. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instruaor.  Offered  2.  Study  of 
elastic  and  inelastic  behavior  of  engineering  materials  under  load;  problems 
in  structural  details;  fatigue  of  structural  members  and  materials;  introduction 
to  plastic  design  of  steel  frames. 

CL.  623. — Advanced  Concrete  Structures. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  433.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Study  of  research 
in  reinforced  concrete  particularly  in  connection  with  development  of  building 
code  requirements;  ultimate  load  theories  and  their  application  to  design;  spe- 
cial design  problems. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CL.  627. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  329,  CL.  429.  Offered  1. 
An  advanced  study  of  the  biological,  chemical  and  physical  principles  utilized 
in  water,  sewage,  and  industrial  waste  treatment  processes. 

CL.  628. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  CL.  627-628. 
Offered  2. 

CL.  630. — Problems  in  Sanitation. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  329,  CL.  429  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Offered  2.  Approved  problems  for  study  or  research  select- 
ed from  any  field  of  sanitary  specialization. 

CL.  638. — Analysis  of  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures. 

1  to  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  338.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Frames  with  variable 
moments  of  inertia  closed  rings;  column  analogy;  secondary  stresses;  continu- 
ous trusses;  columns;  design  problems,  precise  moment  distribution. 

CL.  640. — Evaluation  of  Engineering  Data. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  Offered  1.  Principles  of  statistics 
as  applied  to  the  collection  and  study  of  vital  statistics  and  other  engineering 
data.  Design  of  experiments  and  investigations. 

CL.  641. — Advanced  Public  Health  Engineering. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisite.  CL.  422.  Offered  2.  An  ad- 
vanced study  of  various  integrants  of  public  health  engineering  with  special 
emphasis  on  seleaed  problems  such  as  ventilation  and  illimiination,  epidemiol- 
ogy, and  food  sanitation. 

CL.  642. — Stream  Sanitation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  525  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2. 
The  principles  of  environmental  sanitation  applied  to  streams,  lakes,  and  un- 
derground and  tidal  waters,  considered  as  an  economic  asset.  Water  supply 
and  waste  disposal  examined  in  the  light  of  their  inter-relationships.  Also,  the 
influence  and  effects  of  municipal  and  industrial  wastes  on  public  water  sup- 
plies, shellfish,  storage,  recreational  uses,  industrial  uses,  and  wildlife. 

CL.  647. — Advanced  Highway  Engineering. 

3  or  6  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  439,  CL.  450.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Special  prob- 
lems in  highway  economics,  planning,  administration,  design,  and  construction. 

CL.  648. — Advanced  Soil  Mechanics. 

3  or  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  424.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Special  problems  in 
the  application  of  soil  mechanics  to  the  design  and  construction  of  buildings, 
foundations,  dams,  levees,  and  highways. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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CL.  649. — Advanced  Foundation  and  Harbor  Structures. 

3  to  6  credits.  Offered  2.  Prerequisites:  CL.  443,  CL.  338,  CL.  638,  CL.  648. 
Study  of  special  foundations  and  harbor  structures  using  the  most  recent 
information  from  Soil  Mechanics  and  Structural  Analysis.  Treatment  of  pile 
foundations,  mats,  retaining  walls,  and  such  maritime  structures  as  piers, 
wharves,  and  offshore  towers. 

CL.  650.— Hydrology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  327.  Offered  1.  Occurrence  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  by  natural  processes,  including  precipitation,  run-off,  infiltra- 
tion, water  losses  and  their  emphasis  upon  surface  and  subsurface  conditions 
peculiar  to  Florida.  Frequency  and  intensity  of  storms  and  floods  and  effects 
of  reservoirs  in  reducing  them. 

CL.  652. — Graduate  Civil  Engineering  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  Discussions  and  reports  pertaining  to  the 
literature  and  development  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Field. 

CL.  660. — Arch  Bridges. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  338.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Numerical  analysis 
of  2-hinged,  3-hinged  and  fixed  arches,  including  the  treatment  of  multiple- 
span  arch  ribs  on  elastic  piers.  Development  and  use  of  influence  lines  for 
spandrel  braced  and  rib  arches. 

CL.  662. — Advanced  Structural  Laboratory. 

3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CL.  338.  Offered  1,  2.  Model  studies  and  analysis. 
Applications  to  static  and  dynamic  loadings.  Mechanics  of  similitude  and 
dimensional  analysis.    Vibration  of  beams  and  research  studies. 

CL.  664. — Advanced  Structural  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  338,  EM.  366.  Offered  2.  Approximate 
methods  of  analysis  for  structural  members  of  variable  seaion  modulus. 
Vibrations  of  beams,  including  effects  of  axial  loads  and  elastic  supports. 
Evaluation  of  differential  equations  and  simultaneous  linear  equations.  Appli- 
cation of  approximate  procedures  to  vibrations,  impaa  and  damping. 

CL.  665. — Advanced  Structural  Design. 

3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  621,  CL.  623,  CL.  638,  EM.  565.  Design  of 
continuous  truss  bridges,  rigid  frames,  multiple  story  frames. 

CL.  666. — Advanced  Structural  Design. 

3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  621,  CL.  623,  CL.  638,  EM.  565.  Design  of 
multiple  span  prestressed  concrete  bridges,  thin  shell  roofs. 

CL.  668. — Advanced  Structural  Problems. 

1  to  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  review 
of  outstanding  research  investigations  and  considerations  of  some  of  the 
unsolved  structural  problems.  A  comprehensive  study  of  one  or  more  structural 
problems  of  particular  interest  to  the  students. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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CL.  677. — Microbiology  of  Waste  Treatment  and 
Receiving  Waters. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  role  of 
microorganisms,  including  baaeria,  protozoa,  algae,  fungi  and  certain  higher 
organisms  in  various  waste  treatment  processes,  as  well  as  in  streams,  lakes 
or  ocean  waters  which  receive  wastes  or  are  used  as  public  water  supplies. 
Includes  microscopic  identification  of  the  more  important  species  and 
communities. 

CL.  678. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering  Practice. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Special  problems  in  the 
application  of  sanitary  examinations  of  water,  milk,  food,  wastes,  and  air. 
Field  exercises  demonstrating  the  principles  of  water  and  waste  treatment, 
and  advanced  problems  in  the  interpretation  of  laboratory  results. 

CL.  679. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering  Praaice. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
CL.  678-679.   Offered  2. 

CL.  682. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering  Design. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  329,  CL.  429,  and  CL. 
433.  Offered  1.  Complete  problems  in  the  layout  and  design  of  water, 
sewage  and  industrial  waste  systems  and  treatment  plants. 

CL.  683. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering  Design. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  CL.  682-683- 
Offered  2. 

CL.  684. — Atmospheric  Pollution. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CL.  427,  CL.  627  and  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  place  of  disposal 
of  certain  industrial  and  community  effluents.  Effects  of  air  pollution;  classi- 
fication of  wastes;  effect  of  micro-meteorological  factors  on  dispersion;  prob- 
lems of  sampling  and  analysis;  evaluation  of  data;  abatement  programs. 

CL.  685. — Air  Pollution  Sampling  and  Analysis. 

3  hours  (or  equivalent).  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Theory  and  practice  of  sampl- 
ing. Study  of  the  theory,  methods,  and  instruments  for  determining  the  con- 
centration of  biological,  chemical,  and  radiological  pullutants  in  the  free 
atmosphere  and  in  duas. 

CL.  686. — Micrometeorology  of  Pollutant  Dispersion. 

3  hours  (or  equivalent).  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  comprehensive  review  is 
made  of  meteorology  and  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere  as  they  effect  dispersion 
of  gases  and  aerosols.  Included  is  a  study  of  diffusion  theories  and  empirical 
approaches.  Applicable  meteorological  techniques  and  their  use  in  air  pollu- 
tion problems  are  considered. 


The  statement  "OfTcred   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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CL.  687. — Air  Pollution  Control  Measures. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Theory  and  application  of  equipment  and 
methods  for  the  control  of  pollution  by  air-borne  materials. 

CL.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.   OflFered  1,  2,  3. 

CL.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

Communications 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Weimer,  R.  O.,  Director;  Burton,  M.  E,  Chenoweth,  H.  A.,  Cunningham,  H.  W., 
Davis,  H.  G.,  Franks,  L.  E.,  Gilstrap,  G.  W.,  Newbill,  M.,  Seil,  M.  D.,  Vogel,  J.  B., 
Weaver,  J.  C. 

Oflferings  in  Communications  are  designed  primarily  for  those  planning  pro- 
fessional careers  in  Broadcasting  media  and  in  related  fields.  These  courses,  how- 
ever, may  be  taken  for  elective  credit  by  students  in  all  Upper  Division  units  of 
the  University.  Students  who  are  interested  in  major  work  in  radio,  television, 
advertising,  news  handling,  and  public  relations  are  referred  to  the  requirements 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications. 

COM.   118. — Survey  of  Communications. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  An  introduction  to  the  various  media  of 
mass  communications  with  special  emphasis  on  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision; their  requirements  and  opportunities;  and  their  responsibilities  to  the 
public. 

COM.  201. — Writing  for  Mass  Communications. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  pre-professional  course  designed  to  provide 
fundamental  instruction  and  practice  in  writing  as  a  basis  for  all  Upper 
Division  courses  in  Journalism,  Advertising,  and  Communications. 

COM.  212. — Radio  and  Television  Announcing. 

4  hours  lecture-laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  200  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Offered  1,  2.  Principles  and  practice  in  announcing,  narrating, 
and  acting  for  broadcasting. 

COM.  318— Radio  Writing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM.  212.  Offered  1,  2.  The  planning  and 
writing  of  the  more  important  types  of  radio  programs,  such  as  interview, 
musical,  special  event,  educational,  and  dramatic.  Some  attention  will  be  given 
to  radio  news  writing  and  commentaries. 

COM.  323. — Radio  Programming  and  Production. 

1  hour  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Concepts  and  techniques 
utilized  in  radio  programming  and  production,  including  praaical  application 
and  experience. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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COM.  325. — Television  Production. 

5  hours  lecture-laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM!  323.  Offered  1. 
Elements  of  television,  fundamentals  of  produaion,  and  training  in  studio 
operation. 

COM.  327— TV  Writing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM.  318.  Offered  2.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  writing  for  television  with  emphasis  on  the  creative  and  praaical 
asperts.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  television  news  writing  and  com- 
mentaries. 

COM.  328.— Radio-TV  in  the  Public  Interest. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM.  212.  Offered  2.  Radio  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  informational,  educational,  and  cultural  level  of  the  listeners; 
forums,  interviews,  and  other  special  events;  use  of  radio  and  television  as  an 
educational  medium. 

COM.  424 — Advanced  Radio  Programming  and  Production. 

1  hour  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM.  323.  Offered  2. 
A  continuation  of  COM.  323- 

COM.  426 — Advanced  Television  Production  and  Programming. 

5  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM.  325.  Offered  2.  Applied  program  produaion 
and  directioa  in  all  basic  formats;  deals  with  the  skills,  duties,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities necessary  for  the  qualified  producer-direaor.  Includes  the  study  of 
artwork  and  set  design,  program  policy,  fare,  and  criticism. 

COM.  430. — Individual  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  At  least  15  hours  of  Communications  in  the 
Upper  Division,  and  approval  of  the  Direaor.  Offered  1,  2.  Designed  for 
seniors  in  their  graduating  semester.  Students  and  the  instructor  concerned 
will  choose  a  problem  or  projea  which  will  give  the  student  actual  experience 
in  his  major  field. 

COM.  460. — Communications  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Study  and  discussion  of  the  principles  and 
praaices  of  planning,  preparing,  and  producing  radio  and  television  programs. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
COM.  502.— Radio-TV  Advertising. 

5  hours  lecture- laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM.  201  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Offered  2.  Procedure  and  practice  of  radio  and  television  ad- 
vertising and  their  emerging  techniques.  Study  of  radio  and  television  as 
advertising  media.  "Writing  of  commercial  copy,  testing  of  copy,  and  radio- 
TV  programming  for  advertising  sales. 

COM.  506.— Radio-TV  Reporting. 

5  hours  lecture- laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  8  hours  of  professional 
writing  courses.  Offered  1.  The  techniques  of  preparing  and  editing  the  news 
and  other  similar  material  for  radio  and  TV  broadcast. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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COM.  518.— Teaching  Through  Television. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  or  senior  standing.  Offered  2. 
Study  of  the  elements  of  television-radio  program  produaion  as  applied  to 
educational  and  informational  programs.  Planning,  preparation,  and  produc- 
tion of  programs  in  the  television  and  radio  studios. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites:  An  approved  undergraduate  major  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours,  or  its  equivalent,  in  Communications,  is  required  for  enrollment  in  grad- 
uate courses  and  for  registration  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in 
Communications.  With  the  approval  of  the  School's  Graduate  Committee,  two  of 
the  500-numbered  courses  may  be  taken  for  major  graduate  study. 

COM.  601.— Radio-TV  Audience  Research  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Intensive  study  into  listenership  in  these  two 
media.  Includes  case  studies  of  listenership  and  content  analysis;  sampling 
problems;  questionnaire  techniques;  and  data  colleaion. 

COM.  602.— Radio-TV  Audience  Research  II. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Offered  2.   The  second  half  of  the  course  COM.  601-602. 

COM.  603. — Analysis   and   Development   of   Radio-TV   Program 
Resources. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Study  of  the  performance  and  ethics  of  radio 
and  television  in  terms  of  content,  government  and  industry  controls,  economic 
bases,  and  psychological  and  social  effeas. 

COM.  605. — Mass  Communications  and  Society  I.  (Identical  with 
JM.  605). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  communi- 
cator. Propaganda  and  public  opinion.  Interaaion  of  mass  media  and  society, 
government,  and  politics.    Relationship  and  competition  among  mass  media. 

COM.  606. — Mass  Communications  and  Society  II.  (Identical  v^  ith 
JM.  606). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  second  half  of  the  course  COM.  605-606. 

COM.  611. — History  of  Communications.  (Identical  with  JM.  611). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Reading,  critical  study,  and  advanced  investi- 
gative report  on  an  approved  research  subject  seleaed  from  such  areas  as: 
the  development  of  concepts  and  principles  in  Communications;  biographies 
of  great  editors  and  commentators;  regional  and  state  Journalism;  evolution 
of  Communication  agencies. 

COM.  6l4. — Problems  in  Public  Relations.    (Identical  with  JM. 
614). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Advanced  professional  instruction  and  training 
in  the  field  of  public  relations.  Projea  method  of  research. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  o£Fered  first  semester;  2    second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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COM.  628. — Problems  and  Policies  of  Educational  Radio-TV. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Study  of  the  provisions  for  educational  radio 
and  television  programs,  with  the  possibilities  and  needs  for  serving  adults, 
in-school  pupils,  pre-school  pupils  and  organized  groups. 

COM.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  reading  or  research  course  in  such  areas  of 
Communications  as  are  needed  by  graduate  students.  May  be  eleaed  for  full 
credit  in  subsequent  sessions  with  change  of  content. 

COM.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

Community  Planning 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Arnett,  W.  T.,  Sebold,  H.  R. 

CPG.  301-302-303.— Special  Studies  in  Planning. 

3  hours  conference,  30  hours  studio  work.  3  credits  each  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Recommendation  of  Advisor  for  Community  Planning.  The  courses  in  these 
series  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  majoring  in  Architecture, 
Building  Construction,  Interior  Design,  or  Landscape  Architecture.  Offered 
1,  2,  3.  Special  studies  in  planning  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  seniors  and 
graduate  students  whose  lack  of  foundation  in  physical  design  indicates  a  need 
for  such  studies  before  pursuing  more  advanced  work. 

CPG.  501-502-503-504-505.— Projects  in  Planning. 

1  hour  conference,  35  hours  research  and  studio  work.  3  credits  each;  group 
total,  15  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  faculty.  Corequisite:  A  pro- 
gram of  eleaives  in  related  fields  approved  by  the  faculty.  Offered  1,  2.  Basic 
concepts,  problems,  and  practices  of  community  planning.  Research  into  the 
inter-related  social,  economic,  and  physical  problems  of  towns  and  cities, 
metropolitan  areas,  and  regions;  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  tentative  plan 
solutions. 

CPG.  601-602-603-604.— Community  Planning. 

1  hour  conference,  35  hours  research  and  studio  work.  3  credits  each;  group 
total,  12  credits.  Prerequisites:  Completion  of  appropriate  fifth  year  work 
in  Community  Planning  and  permission  of  the  faculty.  Corequisites:  A 
program  of  eleaives  in  related  fields  approved  by  the  faculty.  Offered  1,  2. 
The  analysis  of  comprehensive  planning  problems  of  moderate  complexity, 
involving  both  new  and  existing  communities,  with  proposals  for  the  design 
and  implementation  of  solutions. 

CPG.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  For  students  working  for  the  master's  degree. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Dairy  Science 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Fouts,  E.  L.,  Head;  Arnold,  P.  T.  D.;  Becker,  R.  B.;  Krienke,  W.  A.;  Liska,  B.  J.; 
Marshall,  S.  P.;  Mull,  L.  E.;  Wing,  J.  M. 

DY.  211. — Introduction  to  Dairy  Science. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Development  of 
dairy  science;  breeding,  selection,  feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle; 
sanitary  milk  production;  composition,  properties,  processing  and  analyzing 
dairy  products. 

DY.  310. — Dairy  Products  Processing. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  DY.  211.  Offered 
2.    Commercial  methods  of  handling  and  processing  various  dairy  products. 

DY.  312. — Technical  Control  of  Dairy  Products. 

1  hour  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  DY.  211.  Offered  2. 
Technical  and  laboratory  control  of  dairy  plant  operations  and  dairy  produas. 

DY.  318. — Grading  and  Judging  Dairy  Products. 

1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Corequisite:  Dy.  211.  Offered  1. 
Market  grades  and  classes  of  dairy  produas;  grading  and  judging;  chemical 
and  baaeriological  defeas  and  methods  of  prevention. 

DY.  408. — Dairy  Industry  Review. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Dy.  211.  Offered  2.  Recent  developments 
in  the  dairy  industry. 

DY.  410. — Dairy  Cattle  Judging  and  Breeds. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  DY.  211.  Offered  1.  Charaaer- 
istics  of  dairy  breeds.  Scoring,  comparative  judging,  classification  judging, 
and  fitting  animals  for  sale  and  show. 

DY.  411. — Dairy  Cattle  Management. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  DY.  211.  Offered 
1.  Dairy  breeds,  selection,  breeding  and  raising  dairy  cattle.  Several  trips  to 
dairy  farms. 

DY.  412.— Milk  Production. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  DY.  211.  Offered  2. 
Feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  for  milk  produaion.  Several  trips 
are  made  to  dairy  farms. 

DY.  416.— Dairy  Technology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  DY.  312.  Offered  2.  Constituents  of  milk 
and  how  affected  by  thermal,  ionic,  and  physical  treatments  of  various  dairy 
produas  and  methods  of  evaluating  these  effects. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  lession. 
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DY.  420. — Problems  in  Dairy  Technology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Offered  1,  2,  3.  Qualified  students  may  choose  any  approved  problem 
covering  some  phase  of  dairy  technology. 

DY.  421.— Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  DY.  211.  Offered  1.  Preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  papers  on  current  topics  in  the  student's  major  field.  Course  is  designed 
for  seniors  in  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Manufactures. 

DY.  422.— Milk  Secretion. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  DY.  211,  AL.  312.  Offered  2.  Anatomy  of 
the  mammary  gland;  physiology  of  milk  secretion;  factors  aflFeaing  milk 
yield  and  composition;  praaical  aspects  of  udder  care  and  management. 

DY.  423. — Applied  Dairy  Microbiology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  DY.  211,  BCY.  305, 
BCY.  307.  Offered  1.  Commercial  application  of  dairy  microbiology  with 
respea  to  dairy  farm  and  dairy  plant  operation,  inspeaion,  sanitation,  regula- 
tions and  standards,  clean  milk  production,  fermented  milks,  dairy  culture 
propagation  and  microorganisms  common  in  dairy  produas. 

DY.  424. — Advanced  Dairy  Breeds. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Advanced  study  of 
breed  backgrounds,  developments  and  programs  for  improved  breeding. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
DY.  608. — Methods  in  Animal  Research. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Methods  employed  in  nutritional  investiga- 
tions with  farm  animals,  including  feeding  and  management. 

DY.  622. — Advanced  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  2.  Origin  and  develop- 
ment of  dairy  cattle  breeds.    Application  of  genetics  to  dairy  cattle  breeding. 

DY.  623. — Problems  in  Dairy  Production. 

Variable  credit.   Offered  1,  2,  3.   Special  topics  for  majors  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

DY.  625. — Advanced  Dairy  Technology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1.  Advanced  methods  of 
chemical  control  of  dairy  products. 

DY.  626. — Advanced  Dairy  Products  Processing. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  2.  Advanced  methods 
of  processing  dairy  products. 

DY.  627. — Advanced  Dairy  Microbiology. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  3.  Advanced  methods  of 
microbiological  control  of  dairy  products. 

DY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits. 
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Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Donovan,  C  H.,  Head;  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Blodgett,  R.  H.,  Bradbury,  R.  W., 
Carpenter,  T.  G.,  Dunn,  E.  S.,  Eutsler,  R.  B.,  Fristoe,  C  W.,  Heskin,  O.  E.,  Jackson, 
E.  L.,  Karp,  J.  R.,  Koefod,  P.  E.,  Lassiter,  R.  L.,  Mercer,  N.  A.,  Quails,  L.  L., 
Roberts,  M.  J.,  Shields,  M.  W.,  Simmons,  A.,  Sievers,  A.  M.,  Smith,  C  D., 
Sterba,  R.  A.  L.,  Tattle,  F.  W.,  Webb,  J.  N. 

See  also  following  course  listings: 
Accounting   (ATG.) 

Business  Administration — General  (BS.) 
Finance  and  Insurance  (FI.) 
Geography  (GPY.) 

Management  and  Business  Law  (MGT.) 
Marketing  (MKG.) 
Real  Estate  (R.E.) 
A  departmental  major  in  Economics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must 
include  ES.  201  and  ES.  202,  ES.  321,  and  ES.  327,  and  from  12  to  21  eleaive 
hours  in  ES.  courses  approved  by  the  Departmental  Advisor. 

Courses   numbered   300   and  higher  are  open  only  to  students  with   junior 
standing.  Note,  however,  specific  prerequisites  for  certain  courses. 

ES.  200. — Introduction  to  Economic  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  only  through  the  Correspondence  Study  of  the 
General  Extension  Division.  A  course  especially  designed  for  teachers  of 
high  school  social  studies,  or  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  current  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  is  a  concise  summary  of  some  of  the  most  important  topics 
that  confront  American  citizens  in  a  democracy.  The  contents  should  enable 
students  better  to  understand  and  to  appraise  our  economic  system.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  had  ES.  201-202  and  cannot  be  used  for  credit 
in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

ES.  201. — Basic  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  After  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  economics  and  economic  concepts  and  institutions,  this  half  of  the 
course,  ES.  201-202,  emphasizes  the  accounting,  analytical,  and  policy  aspects 
of  national  income  and  product,  along  with  such  closely  related  topics  as 
governmental  finance,  money  and  banking,  and  international  trade  and  finance. 

ES.  202. — Basic  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  This  half  of  the  course  in  Basic  Eco- 
nomics, ES.  201-202,  deals  primarily  with  the  theories  of  production,  determi- 
nation of  prices  and  distribution  of  income  in  both  regulated  and  unregulated 
industries.  Some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  problems  of  industrial  relations, 
monopolies,  and  to  comparative  economic  systems. 
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ES.  203. — Elementary  Statistics. 

3  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  statistical  method  as  a  tool  for  examining  and  interpreting 
data;  acquaintance  with  such  fundamental  techniques  as  find  application  in 
business,  economics,  biology,  agriculture,  psychology,  sociology,  etc.;  basic 
preparation  for  more  extensive  work  in  the  field  of  statistics.  Several  exercises 
in  the  laboratory  involve  the  use  of  machine  tabulation  from  data  which  have 
been  transcribed  on  tabulation  cards. 

ES.  208. — Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  industrial  development  of  America; 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources;  the  history  of  manufacturing,  banking, 
trade,  transportation,  etc.;  the  evolution  of  industrial  centers;  the  historical 
factors  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  United  States.  Not  open  to  students 
with  4BA  classification. 

ES.  210. — Machine  Technology  in  American  Life. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Shift  from  agrarian  to  industrial  economy; 
development  of  machine  technology  and  mass  produaion;  finance  capitalism; 
impact  of  technological  change  on  cultural  pattern;  class  stratification  and 
conflicts;  relation  of  technology  to  nationalism  and  internationalism.  Not 
open  to  students  with  4BA  classification. 

ES.  246. — Consumer  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  consumer  buying  praaices, 
management  of  personal  and  family  finances,  spending  the  income  wisely, 
consideration  of  buying  guides  and  consumer  protection  agencies.  Not  open 
to  students  with  4BA  classification. 

ES.  296. — Industry  and  Trade  of  Latin  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  industrial  importance  of  the  several  Latin 
American  countries  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  economic  background.  At- 
tention is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  each  country,  the 
volume  and  types  of  exports  and  imports  as  well  as  the  trade  praaices  and 
customs  of  these  countries.    Not  open  to  students  with  4BA  classification. 

ES.  321. — Money  and  Banking 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  201.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  study  of  money 
systems  and  standards;  of  the  factors  determining  the  size  of  the  money  supply 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  commercial  and  central  banks  and 
government  fiscal  policy;  and  of  the  relationship  between  money,  prices,  pro- 
duction and  employment. 

ES.  327.— Public  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  201.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Principles  govern- 
ing expenditures  of  modern  government;  sources  of  revenue;  public  credit; 
principles  and  methods  of  taxation  and  financial  administration  as  revealed  in 
the  fiscal  systems  of  leading  countries  . 
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ES.  347. — Principles  of  Foreign  Trade. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  201.  OflFered  1,  2,  3.  Fundamental 
principles  of  foreign  trade;  significance  of  geographic,  economic,  social,  and 
political  influences;  current  practices  and  development  in  foreign  trade;  prod- 
ucts of  international  commerce,  protective  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  world 
trade;  tendencies  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

ES.  351. — Elements  of  Transportation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  202.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  General  survey 
of  the  significance,  characteristics,  and  major  problems  of  intercity  transporta- 
tion. 

ES.  366. — Economic  Statistics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  203.  Offered  1.  Designed  primarily  for 
undergraduate  majors  in  economics  who  have  had  a  one-semester  course  in 
descriptive  statistics.  Emphasis  is  on  correlation  analysis  and  time  series  anal- 
ysis in  the  field  of  economics.  Although  the  stress  is  on  meaning  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  summarizing  techniques,  some  attention  is  given  to  computa- 
tion, including  elearonic  computing  equipment. 

ES.  369. — Sample  Surveys:  Principles  and  Applications. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisities:  ES.  203.  OflFered  2.  The  principles  and 
applications  of  statistical  sampling  in  business,  industry  and  government;  the 
advantages  of  large,  small,  random,  and  stratified  samples;  sampling  procedures, 
tests,  and  designs  in  current  use;  sample  surveys  in  operation,  administration 
and  costs. 

ES.  372.— Labor  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  202.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  Labor  problems: 
insecurity,  wages  and  income,  hours,  sub-standard  workers,  industrial  conflict; 
attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  employees;  unionism  in  its  structural  and 
functional  aspects;  attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  employers:  personnel 
management,  employee  representation,  employers'  associations;  attempts  to  solve 
labor  problems  by  state:  protective  labor  legislation,  laws  relating  to  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes. 

ES.  382. — Principles  of  Resource  Utilization.   (Identical  with  GPY. 
382). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  2.  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  natural  and  hu- 
man resources  of  the  United  States  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  the  wise 
and  wasteful  praaices  of  exploitation  and  utihzation  of  these  resources.  A 
study  of  the  human  and  economic  significance  of  the  principles  of  conserva- 
tion with  special  reference  to  the  South.  Course  designated  to  satisfy  resource 
certification  for  social  studies  teachers. 
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ES.  404. — Government  Control  of  Business. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  ES.  201-202.  Offered  1.  The  evolution  of 
economic  control;  an  examination  of  the  effeaiveness  of  laissez  faire  control 
in  the  American  economy;  legality  of  and  chief  methods  of  effectuating  gov- 
ernmental control;  the  development  of  the  relationship  between  government 
and  non-public  utility  monopolies;  Federal  Trade  Commission  control  of  com- 
petitive praaices;  a  critical  appraisal  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
government  control. 

ES.  407. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  ES.  201-202.  OflFered  1,  2,  3.  An  advanced 
course  in  economic  theory,  dealing  especially  with  the  theories  of  production, 
price  determination,  and  income  distribution  and  their  application  to  a  selected 
list  of  current  economic  problems. 

ES.  408. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems. 

3  hours.   3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  ES.  407-408.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

ES.  409. — Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  economics  of  capitalism,  socialism, 
communism,  and  facism.  The  theoretical  economics  of  capitalism,  socialism, 
and  communism,  and  the  actual  economics  of  the  United  States,  Soviet  Russia, 
England,  Nazi  Germany,  and  Fascist  Italy  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  such 
matters  as  industrial  production,  agriculture,  exchange,  credit  and  banking,  in- 
come distribution,  the  status  of  labor,  and  international  trade.  Marxian  Social- 
ism is  also  considered  briefly. 

ES.  410. — Development  of  Modern  Western  Economy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  analytical  study  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  from  the  GDmmercial  Revo- 
lution to  the  decline  of  British  dominance  in  the  world  economy. 

ES.  411. — Development  of  Modern  Western  Economy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  continuation  of  ES.  410.  From  the  incipient 
stage  of  U.  S.  leadership  in  the  world  economy  to  the  present. 

ES.  421. — Advanced  Money  and  Banking. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  321.  Offered  1.  A  continuation  of  ES. 
321,  concerned  with  a  critical  study  of  the  relationships  between  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  the  money  market,  government  finance,  business  fluctuations, 
and  the  internal  and  external  value  of  money  in  the  United  States. 

ES.  429. — Introduction  to  Business  Cycles. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  321.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  introduaion 
to  the  principal  theories  of  the  business  cycle  including  also  a  description  of 
the  various  types  of  cycles  and  an  examination  of  the  important  remedies  that 
have  been  proposed. 
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ES.  441. — Financial   Institutions   and   Fiscal   Policies   of   Seleaed 
Latin  American  Countries 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  courses  will  include  a  study  of  the  public 
finances  and  the  money  and  banking  of  each  of  the  following  countries:  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  Colombia,  Peru,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil. 

ES.  444. — Ocean  Transportation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Problems  in  ocean  transportation;  types  of  ocean 
carriers;  ocean  routes;  ocean  ports;  services  of  ocean  freight  carriers;  ship 
brokerage  and  freight  brokerage;  passenger  carriers;  steamship  combinations 
and  conferences;  ocean  freight  ratemaking;  vessel  and  cargo  documents;  regu- 
lation of  shipping;  government  aid  to  ship-building  and  operation;  shipping 
of  Florida  ports. 

ES.  448. — Foreign  Trade  Technique. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Principles  and  praaices  of  exporting  and  im- 
porting; export  and  import  organization;  market  analysis,  handling  shipments, 
packing,  customs  regulations,  insurance,  financing,  promotion,  documents  used 
in  exporting  and  importing. 

ES.  449. — International  Finance:  Foreign  Exchange. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  321.  Not  offered  1958-59.  A  study  of 
the  theoretical  and  praaical  aspects  of  foreign  exchange. 

ES.  451. — Traffic  Management:   Rates  and  Ratemaking. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  351.  OflFered  1.  Classification,  tariffs, 
rate  structures,  rate  making  procedures,  and  rate  regulation  of  all  types  of 
carriers. 

ES.  452. — Traffic  Management:   Service  and  Service  Regulation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  351.  Offered  2.  The  duty  of  service; 
shipping  papers;  common  carrier  liability;  claims  and  reparations;  car  service; 
terminal  services;  diversion,  reconsignment  and  transit  privileges;  routing  cer- 
tificates and  permits  for  operation. 

ES.  453. — Transport  Regulation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  351.  Offered  2.  Analysis  of  the  develop- 
ment and  major  problems  of  transport  regulation. 

ES.  454. — Principles  of  Public  Utility  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  201-202.  Offered  1.  The  nature,  place 
and  development  of  public  service  corporations;  types  of  public  control;  valu- 
ation and  rate  making;  regulation  of  service,  accounts,  reports,  and  securities; 
combinations;  public  relations;  public  ownership. 

ES.  457. — Air  Transportation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Significance,  development,  economic  and  safety 
regulation,  legal  characteristics,  international  regulations,  services  and  rates, 
and  administration  of  organized  air  transport. 
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ES.  458. — Highway  Transportation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Principles  and  problems  of  highway  transpor- 
tation, covering  its  development  and  economic  impact;  the  physical  facilities 
of  carriage,  including  highways  and  their  financing,  vehicles  and  terminals; 
organizational  structure  and  cost  characteristics;  service  characteristics;  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  firm;  rates  and  ratemaking;  significant  external 
relations  of  operators  with  shippers,  with  the  public  through  social  control,  and 
with  other  firms  and  carriers. 

ES.  468. — Economic  History  in  the  Making. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  era  of  industrialism;  contemporary  eco- 
nomic organization;  types  of  economic  reform;  special  consideration  of  current 
social  and  economic  problems  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Soviet  Russia,  and 
the  United  States. 

ES.  469. — Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  203.  Offered  2.  Mathematical  and  sta- 
tistical theory  of  the  relationships  of  important  variables  in  the  business  cycle, 
such  as  profits,  the  price  level,  wages,  national  income,  employment,  savings 
and  investment.  Application  of  this  theory  to  business  forecasting  and  prob- 
lems of  governmental  control. 

ES.  475. — Wage  Theory  and  Practice. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  wages  and 
wage  determination  and  their  relationship  to  production,  distribution,  and  em- 
ployment. 

ES.  476. — Government  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Oflfered  1,  2.  Factors  influencing  government's  approach 
to  labor  problems;  labor  legislation;  wages  and  hours  laws;  accident  and  safety 
problems;  child  labor  control;  government  and  collective  bargaining;  political 
actions  of  unions. 

ES.  477. — Problems  in  Federal  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  327.  Offered  1.  Economic  effeas  of 
public  expenditure;  war  finance;  personal  income  and  estate  taxes;  corporate 
income  and  profits  taxes;  excise  taxes;  debt  problems. 

ES.  478. — Problems  in  State  and  Local  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite.  ES.  327.  Offered  2.  Allocation  of  functional 
responsibility;  property  taxation;  sales  taxes;  highway  finance,  business  tax- 
ation; supervision  of  local  finance.    Emphasis  on  Florida  problems. 

ES.  483. — Geography  of  Transportation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.  Patterns  of  world  transportation  by 
regions,  routes  and  terminals — land,  water,  and  air.  Natural  and  cultural  rea- 
sons for  their  development.  Areas  of  traffic  origination  and  termination; 
amounts  and  types  of  traffic  carried.  Economic  and  political  significance  of 
routes  and  commodity  movements.  Emphasis  on  U.  S.  national  and  interna- 
tional transportation  routes  and  traffic  with  particular  reference  to  Florida. 
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ES.  485. — International  Economic  Relations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  1.  The  development  of  international  economic 
policies;  geographic,  economic,  social,  and  political  factors  underlying  con- 
temporary international  problems;  economic  and  political  methods  employed 
by  the  leading  commercial  nations  to  expand  their  economic  interests. 

ES.  591. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Identical  with  HY.  591, 
PCL.  591  and  SY.  591.  Offered  1.  A  reading  course  for  advanced  undergrad- 
uate students.  Enrollment  limited  to  students  having  the  approval  of  their 
advisor  in  the  major  field  and  the  course  chairman.  Seleaed  works  of  repre- 
sentative authors  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  fields  of  economics,  his- 
tory, sociology,  political  science,  geography  and  anthropology  will  be  read 
and  evaluated. 

ES.  592. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  ES.  591-592.  Identical  with  HY.  592,  PCL.  592  and  SY.  592.  Of- 
fered 2. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work 
on  the  600  or  higher  level,  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  economics  are  avail- 
able for  graduate  credit  as  a  part  of  a  candidate's  major.  These  are:  ES  404 — 
Government  Control  of  Business;  ES.  421 — Advanced  Money  and  Banking;  ES. 
429 — Introduction  to  Business  Cycles;  ES.  441 — Financial  Institutions  and  Fiscal 
Policies  of  Seleaed  Latin-American  Countries;  ES.  449 — International  Finance: 
Foreign  Exchange;  ES.  453 — Transport  Regulations;  ES.  454 — Principles  of  Pub- 
lic Utility  Economics;  ES.  458 — Highway  Transportation;  ES.  469 — Business  Cycles 
and  Forecasting;  ES.  475 — Wage  Theory  and  Praaice;  ES.  476— Government  in 
Relation  to  Labor;  ES.  477 — Problems  in  Federal  Finance;  ES.  478 — Problems 
in  State  and  Local  Finance;  and  ES.  485 — International  Economic  Relations. 

ES.  602. — Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  economic  theories  ,prob- 
lems,  policies,  and  accomplishments  of  capitalism,  socialism,  the  Soviet  Russian 
economy,  the  British  economy  under  partial  socialism,  and  the  fascist  econo- 
mies of  Germany  and  Italy. 

ES.  605. — ^The  Development  of  Economic  Thought. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Analysis  of  the  two  chief  approaches  in  economic 
thought,  with  emphasis  upon  philosophical  outlook  and  methodology. 
The  analytical  approach  is  presented,  and  the  role  of  mathematics  stressed; 
the  calculus  is  surveyed  and  related  to  neo-classical  theory.  The  institutional 
approach  is  explained  and  related  to  history  and  the  other  social  sciences;  the 
approach  is  illustrated  by  a  cultural  theory  of  capitalist  evolution.  The  devel- 
opment and  interaction  of  the  two  approaches  are  stressed  as  a  foundation  for 
ES.  606. 
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ES.  606. — The  Development  of  Economic  Thought.  . 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ES.  605-606.  Offered  2.  De- 
velopment of  economic  thought  chronologically  from  Greek  to  contemporary 
times — including  the  chief  schools  in  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  the 
United  States.  Marx  and  the  socialists,  non-orthodox  thinkers,  and  critics  of 
the  classical  school  are  treated  equally  with  the  main  tradition. 

ES.  608. — Present-day  Schools  of  Economic  Thought,  Part  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the 
main  currents  of  contemporary  American  and  English  economic  thinking  with 
particular  reference  to  the  developments  occurring  between  the  two  World 
Wars.  The  writings  of  Hansen,  Mitchell,  Clark,  and  Commons,  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  Keynes,  Cole,  Robinson,  and  Hobson  in  England  will  be  ex- 
amined. 

ES.  609. — Present-day  Schools  of  Economic  Thought,  Part  II 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Offered  2.    Continuation  of  the  study  initiated  in  Part  I. 

ES.  610. — The  Development  of  the  American  Economy  to  1860, 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  functional  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States.  World  economic  conditions  that 
led  to  the  settlement  of  America;  the  colonial  period;  the  period  of  economic 
transition;  the  westward  movement  and  the  rise  of  a  national  economy;  and 
economic  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

ES.  611. — The  Development  of  the  American  Economy — 1860. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  development  of  the  westward  movement 
and  the  closing  of  the  economic  frontier.  The  development  of  a  capitalistic 
economy  and  the  trend  toward  economic  and  financial  imperialism.  Economic 
problems  of  the  wars  of  1914-18  and  1939-45,  and  postwar  economic  adjust- 
ments, domestic  and  foreign. 

ES.  615. — Economics  of  Business  Decisions. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Designed  primarily  for  candidates  for  the  degree  Master 
of  Business  Administration.  A  study  of  economic  principles  direaly  related 
to  managerial  decisions.  An  attempt  is  made  to  synthesize  the  student's  train- 
ing in  economic  theory  and  in  the  fields  of  applied  business  practice. 

ES.  616. — Economic  Environment  of  Business. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Designed  primarily  for  candidates  for  the  degree  Master 
of  Business  Administration.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  bet- 
ter grasp  of  the  politico-economic  environment  in  which  he  will  be  operating 
his  business.  A  history  and  analysis  of  modern  economic  performance  and 
policy  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  upon  current  economic  prob- 
lems and  their  significance  for  business  decision  making. 

ES.  622. — Money,  Prices,  and  Business  Cycles. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  321.  Not  offered  1958-59.  An  analytical 
survey  of  the  economic  instabilities  in  capitalistic  society,  with  emphasis  upon 
forces  operating  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  general  level  of  prices,  includ- 
ing prices  of  produaive  agents,  employment,  and  income. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ES.  632. — Location  of  Economic  Activity. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Conventional  economic  theory  is  extended  by 
considering  space  as  an  expHcit  variable.  This  theory  is  applied  to  two  prob- 
lems: (1)  the  principles  governing  the  location  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industries;  (2)  the  problem  of  the  optimum  spatial  distribution  of 
social  production.  Case  studies  in  industrial  location  and  problem  areas  in 
regional  and  national  development  will  receive  careful  attention.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  empirical  research  techniques. 

ES.  637. — Imperfect  Competition. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.  A  comprehensive  review  of  recent 
attempts  to  reconstruCT  economic  theory  in  terms  of  "imperfea"  or  "monopo- 
listic" competition. 

ES.  643. — Theory  of  International  Trade. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  historical  and  economic  background  of 
foreign  trade;  the  theory  of  international  trade;  the  fundamentals  of  interna- 
tional exchange;  international  commercial  policies  and  international  trade; 
exchange  fluctuations  and  their  control;  the  international  monetary  institutions. 

ES.  645. — The  Economy  of  Latin  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  contemporary  economic  and  com- 
mercial problems  of  Latin  America.  Attention  will  be  given  to  current  devel- 
opments in  production,  transportation  and  trade  of  the  various  countries. 

ES.  650. — Policies  of  Federal  Transportation  Commissions. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Critical  consideration  of  the  policies  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

ES.  651. — Transportation  Policy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Critical  examination  of  the  development,  ef- 
fects, and  proposed  improvements  of  general  transportation  policy,  including 
regulation,  promotion,  taxation,  and  labor. 

ES.  656.— Problems  in  Public  Utilities. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  454.  Offered  2.  An  intensive  study  of 
problems  in  the  field  of  pubhc  utility  industries,  including  types  and  tech- 
niques of  public  control,  the  problems  of  public  utility  rates,  regulation  of 
public  service  industries,  public  ownerships,  and  public  power  projects. 

ES.  669. — Problems  in  Statistics  and  Business  Forecasting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  critical  study  of  special  problems  in  statistics 
and  business  forecasting. 

ES.  670. — Mathematical  Economics — Part  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.  This  course  is  a  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  the  theory  of  static  equilibrium  in  economics.  It  is  based  upon  the 
works  of  Walras,  Pareto,  Schultz,  Hicks,  and  others. 
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ES.  671. — Mathematical  Economics — Part  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.  Q)ntinuation  of  the  study  initiated 
in  Part  I. 

ES.  672. — Organized  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
relationship  of  organized  labor  with  itself,  management,  government,  and  the 
public — labor  policy  and  public  welfare. 

ES.  674. — Labor  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  The  seminar  in  wage  theory  has  for  its  pur- 
pose an  intensive  and  advanced  study  of  the  various  theories  of  wage  deter- 
mination and  the  economic  role  of  wages  in  the  economy. 

ES.  677. — Governmental  Debt. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  Influences  and  mechanisms  for  debt  incurrence 
and  retirement  by  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  Problems  of  debt  use 
and  abuse,  regulations,  area  planning,  and  intergovernmental  relations.  Em- 
phasizes case  studies. 

ES.  678. — Governmental  Finance  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.  Governmental  finance  critically  ex- 
amined according  to  administrative  processes  within  and  among  governments; 
compares  operating  behavior  of  governments  in  managing  revenue,  expendi- 
ture, debt,  budgets,  records,  and  reports;  appraises  methods  by  policies  im- 
plicit in  administration. 

ES,  679— Fiscal  Policy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Fiscal  policy  in  relation  to  other  means  of  con- 
trol; opposing  viewpoints  as  to  proper  scope  of  fiscal  policy;  the  case  for  deficit 
spending;  tax  policy  and  economic  stability;  debt  management;  budgetary  the- 
ory and  praaice. 

ES.  685. — International  Economic  Relations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  in- 
international  economic  policies;  geographic,  economic,  social,  and  political  fac- 
tors underlying  contemporary  international  problems;  economic  and  political 
methods  employed  by  the  leading  commercial  nations  to  expand  their  eco- 
nomic interests. 

ES.  691. — Neo-Classical  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Analysis,  criticism,  and  restatement  of  neo- 
classical price  and  produaion  theories.  Demand,  supply,  cost  of  production, 
and  price  determination  under  various  conditions  of  the  market  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  writings  of  Marshall,  Hicks,  Boulding,  Davenport,  Stigler,  Fell- 
ner,  J.  Robinson,  and  Chamberlain  provide  the  background  for  the  discussion. 
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ES.  692. — Neo-Classical  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ES.  691-692.  Offered  2. 
Analysis,  criticism,  and  restatement  of  neo-classical  theories  concerning  the 
distribution  of  income.  Rent,  interest,  wages,  profits,  personal  distribution, 
supplementary  distribution,  and  noncapitalistic  distribution  will  be  considered. 
The  writings  of  Marshall,  Hicks,  Cassel,  Boulding,  Pigou,  Fisher,  Douglas, 
Knight,  Stigler,  and  Schumpeter  provide  the  background  for  the  discussion. 

ES.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  OflFered  1,  2,  3.  Direaed  research  and  writing  for  the  M.A. 
degree,  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  student's  graduate  program  for  credit  in 
addition  to  the  24  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree. 

ES.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Direaed  research  and  writing  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree,  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  student's  graduate  program  for  credit  in 
addition  to  the  hours  of  regular  courses  required  by  the  candidate's  supervisory 
committee  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

Education  — 
General  and  Cross-Departmental  Courses 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Wiles,  K.,  Head;  Ahrens,  M.  R.,  Bachman,  Harold  B.,  Bingham,  N.  E.,  Combs, 
A.  W.,  Durrance,  C.  L.,  Eggert,  C.  L.,  Green,  E.  K.,  Haines,  A.  C,  Henderson, 
L.  N.,  Hilliard,  P.,  Johns,  R.  L.,  Laird,  D.  S.,  Myers,  R.  B.,  Nutter,  H.,  Paul, 
O.  F.,  Schmidt,  D.  T.,  Spache,  G.  D.,  White,  J.  B.,  Winsor,  D.  L.,  Wirtala, 
A.  E. 

Cross-Departmental  Courses  for  Special  Areas 
College  Teaching  Supervision 

ED.  640  ED.  634 

ED.  641  ED.  730 

ED.  642  ED.  731 

ED.  740 
ED.  741 
ED.  742 
ED.  743 

ED.  55. — The  Teaching  of  Handwriting.  (Formerly  BEN.  97.) 

1  credit.  Offered  only  by  extension.  Advanced  training  in  penmanship  and 
methods  of  teaching  handwriting. 

ED.  260. — Introduction  to  Education.    (Formerly  EN.  241.) 

3  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  A  survey  of  the  various  phases  of  educa- 
tion and  teaching. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  ofPered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ED.  418. — Audio- Visual  Materials  of  Instruction. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  general  course  for  teachers  at  all  grade 
levels.  Presents  sources  and  methods  of  using  audio-visual  materials  of  instruc- 
tion. 

ED.  448. — Organization  and  Management  of  School  Systems. 
(Formerly  EN.  450.) 

3  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  Administrative  workshop  dealing  with 
problems  relating  to  organization  and  management  of  school  systems:  pupil 
attendance,  promotion  policies,  purchase  of  supplies,  reporting  system,  in-serv- 
ice education  of  staff,  improvement  of  lunchroom  management  and  other  simi- 
lar problems. 

ED.  459. — Subject-Area  Planning  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

(Formerly  EN.  459.) 
3  credits.    Offered  only  by  extension.   A  workshop  for  the  development  of  in- 
dividual, city-wide,  or  county-wide  plans  for  improving  programs  in  language 
arts,  social  studies,  mathematics,  health,  art,  music,  science,  etc. 

ED.  460. — Subject-Area  Planning  for  Secondary  Teachers. 
(Formerly  EN.  460.) 

3  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  A  workshop  for  the  development  of  in- 
dividual, city-wide,  or  county-wide  plans  for  improving  instruaion  in  sec- 
ondary school  subjeas. 

ED.  482. — Planning  for  Improved  Daily  Living. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  Study  of  the  techniques  of  using  Florida  re- 
sources in  the  areas  of  arts  and  crafts,  architecture,  housing,  interior  decorating, 
and  landscaping.  Attention  is  given  to  developing  understandings  and  appre- 
ciations of  the  fine  arts,  costume  designing,  and  health  practices. 

ED.  500.— Student  Teaching,  I. 

6  or  more  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  department  head.  Offered 
1,  2.  Supervised  observation,  participation,  and  teaching  under  the  guidance 
of  a  selected  classroom  teacher. 

ED.  501.— Student  Teaching,  II. 

6  or  more  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ED.  500.  Prereq- 
uisite:  approval  of  department  head.  Offered  1,  2. 

ED.  548. — Organization  and  Management  of  School  Systems 
(Graduate  Course.)    (Formerly  EN.  550.) 

3  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  Administrative  workshop  dealing  with 
problems  relating  to  organization  and  management  of  school  systems:  pupil 
attendance,  promotion  policies,  purchase  of  supplies,  reporting  system,  in-serv- 
ice education  of  staff,  improvement  of  lunchroom  management  and  other  sim- 
ilar problems. 


The  (tatement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ED.  559. — Subject-Area  Planning  for  Elementary  Teachers 
(Graduate  Course).    (Formerly  EN.  559.) 

3  credits.  OflFered  only  by  extension.  A  workshop  for  the  development  of  in- 
dividual, city-wide,  or  county-wide  plans  for  improving  programs  in  language 
arts,  social  studies,  mathematics,  health,  art  music,  science,  etc. 

ED.  560. — Subject- Area  Planning  for  Secondary  Teachers 
(Graduate  Course).   (Formerly  EN.  560.) 

3  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  A  workshop  for  the  development  of 
individual,  city-wide,  or  county-wide  plans  for  improving  instruaion  in  sec- 
ondary school  subjects. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
ED.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  For  advanced  students  who  wish  to  study  individual 
problems  under  faculty  guidance.  Before  registering  in  this  course,  a  student 
must  have  a  written  statement  of  the  proposed  projea  approved  by  the  proj- 
ea  supervisor,  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  research  will  be  done, 
and  the  Assistant  Dean  for  Instruction  of  the  College  of  Education.  Forms  for 
this  purpose  are  available  in  YON.  132. 

ED.  634. — Group  Process  in  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Opportunity  is  provided  to  gain  experience  in 
group  organization,  planning  and  evaluation,  and  to  develop  skills  in  group 
leadership  and  participation,  recording,  observing,  role  playing,  and  interpre- 
tation of  group  interaction.  Special  attention  is  given  to  group  work  in  the 
classroom  and  staff  meetings.  Open  to  in-service  teachers,  administrators,  and 
community  leaders. 

ED.  640. — College  Curriculum  and  Teaching. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3-  Development,  funaions,  and  problems  of 
colleges  in  the  American  society.  Emphasis  on  curriculum,  learning  process 
and  teaching  procedures,  instruaional  aids,  and  evaluation. 

ED.  641. — Praaicum  in  College  Teaching,  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Study  of  the  problems  of  college  teaching.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  student  to  teach  under  the  supervision  of  a  professor 
in  his  academic  field. 

ED.  642. — Practicum  in  College  Teaching,  II. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  A  continuation  of  ED.  641.  Offered  2. 

ED.  650. — Problems  in  Classroom  Teaching. 

3  credits.  Open  only  to  classroom  teachers  for  graduate  on-the-job  training. 
Teachers  will  attend  planned  conferences  during  the  first  and  second  semesters 
in  addition  to  engaging  in  a  continuous  work  program  under  the  direaion  of 
the  coordinator  of  the  conference.  Teachers  may  register  for  this  course  three 
years  and  earn  a  maximum  of  nine  credits. 


The  ttatement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  sxmimer  session. 
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ED.  651. — Audio- Visual  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  selection,  evaluation  and  use  of  audio- 
visual materials,  with  emphasis  upon  projeaed  still  and  sound  motion  pictures. 

ED.  652. — Production  and  Utilization  of  Audio- Visual  Materials. 

1  hour  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ED.  651  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Offered  3.  Designed  to  train  materials  supervisors,  audio-visual 
coordinators,  and  other  school  personnel  in  the  production  of  materials  by 
photographic  processes. 

ED.  653. — Organization  and  Operation  of  a  Materials-of- 
Instruction  Program. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ED.  418  or  ED.  651.  Offered  1,  3.  The 
administration  of  a  school  or  county  materials-of-instruction  program,  includ- 
ing arrangement  of  materials  and  equipment,  organization  and  operation,  finan- 
cial report,  standards,  physical  plant  functions  and  evaluation. 

ED.  655. — Mental  Health  in  the  Classroom. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Designed  to  assist  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors  in  developing  sound  principles  for  creating  a  healthful  classroom 
environment.  Open  to  professional  workers  on  both  elementary  and  secondary 
levels. 

ED.  657. — Florida  Workshop:  Bulletin  Series  Division. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  This  course  provides  organization,  materials,  and  assistance 
for  a  group  of  principals  and  teachers  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  bulletins 
for  professional  and  lay  groups  for  use  in  the  Florida  Program  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Instruction.   Membership  is  limited  to  a  seleaed  group, 

ED.  658. — Florida  Workshop:  Bulletin  Series  Division. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  A  continuation  of  ED.  657. 

ED.  659. — Laboratory  in  Corrective  Reading. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite;  EDE.  675.  Offered  2,  3.  In- 
tensive smdy  of  the  diagnosis,  correction  and  prevention  of  reading  difficul- 
ties in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  work  with  children  in  the  ap- 
plication of  principles  under  study. 

ED.  661. — Problems  in  Reading. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDE.  675.  ED.  659,  or  equivalent.  Offered  2. 
Specific  reading  problems  such  as  those  encountered  in  the  classroom  situation 
will  be  selected  for  exhaustive  study  by  individuals  or  small  groups,  the 
teaching  of  reading  on  any  grade  level. 

ED.  662. — ^The  Community  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  To  help  the  student  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  phil- 
osophy and  purpose  of  the  community  school,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  com- 
munity school  practice,  and  to  plan  for  developing  a  community  school. 


The  statement  "Oflered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ED.  663. — Music  in  the  Elementary  School. 

2  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  An  in-service  training  course  open  to 
elementary  school  teachers.  The  purpose  is  to  give  graduate  in-service  train- 
ing to  persons  actually  engaged  in  music  teaching.  Those  who  register  in  this 
course  will  attend  planned  conferences  during  the  year  and  will  be  required 
to  engage  in  research  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  for  the  entire  year. 

ED.  664. — Vocal  Music  in  the  Secondary  School. 

2  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  An  in-service  training  course  open  only 
to  vocal  music  teachers.  The  purpose  is  to  give  graduate  in-service  training 
to  persons  actually  engaged  in  vocal  music  teaching.  Those  who  register  in 
this  course  will  attend  planned  conferences  during  the  year  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  engage  in  research  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Music  for  the  entire  year. 

ED.  665. — Orchestra  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

2  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  An  in-service  training  course  open  only 
to  instrumental  music  teachers.  The  purpose  is  to  give  graduate  in-service 
training  to  persons  actually  engaged  in  instrumental  music  teaching.  Those 
who  register  in  this  course  will  attend  planned  conferences  during  the  year 
and  will  be  required  to  engage  in  research  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  for  the  entire  year. 

ED.  666. — Band  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

2  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  An  in-service  training  course  open  only 
to  instrumental  music  teachers.  The  purpose  is  to  give  graduate  in-service 
training  to  persons  actually  engaged  in  instrumental  music  teaching.  Those 
who  register  in  this  course  will  attend  planned  conferences  during  the  year 
and  will  be  required  to  engage  in  research  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  for  the  entire  year. 

ED.  670. — Workshop  in  Human  Relations  in  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  An  opportunity  for  teachers,  administrators, 
parents,  and  community  workers  to  explore  current  principles  and  praaices  in 
the  field  of  human  relations  and  their  implications  for  interpersonal  and  inter- 
group  problems  in  the  family,  school,  and  community. 

ED.  682. — Field  Laboratory  for  Faculty  Study  of  Special  Problems. 

3  or  6  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  To  assist  teachers  in  single  schools, 
groups  of  schools,  or  county  systems  in  improving  certain  subjea  areas  or  in 
working  on  special  problems  within  the  system.  The  area,  the  field,  or  the 
problem  proposed  for  study  must  be  submitted  for  approval. 

ED.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ED.  730. — Practicum  in  Supervision. 

15  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDA.  631,  633.  Oflfered  1,  2.  An  internship  in 
administration  and  supervision  characterized  by  study-work-study  phases.  Stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  for  work  experience  to  designated  public  school  systems 
but  will  return  to  the  College  of  Education  at  regular  intervals  for  seminars. 
The  praaical  experiences  will  be  supervised  by  instruaors  from  the  college 
of  Education. 

ED.  731. — Work  of  the  Director  of  Curriculum. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  1.  The 
duties  of  the  direaor  of  curriculum  are  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
administrative,  coordinative,  supervisory,  and  research  aspeas. 

ED.  740. — Programs  of  Teacher  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  analysis  of  the  organization  and  problems 
of  teacher  education  institutions;  types  of  students,  patterns  of  curricula,  func- 
tions of  staff,  significant  organizations  and   agencies,  and  special  studies. 

ED.  741. — Internship  in  Teacher  Education,  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Study  of  the  problems  of  pre-service  teacher 
education  and  participation  in  the  planning  and  teaching  of  pre-service  course. 

ED.  742. — Internship  in  Teacher  Education,  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  continuation  of  ED.  741.  Offered  1,  2. 

ED.  743. — Seminar:  General  Education  for  Colleges. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Investigation  of  the:  forces  contributing  to  the 
general  education  movement;  the  charaaeristics  and  needs  of  the  college  stu- 
dent; objeaives  of  general  education;  types  of  courses  and  programs,  content 
of  courses,  and  similar  related  problems. 

ED.  750. — Seminar:  Education  for  Today. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  An  analysis  of  the  operation  of  education  in 
present-day  society  and  the  relationships  among  the  various  phases  of  educa- 
tion from  early  childhood  through  adulthood.  Designed  to  assist  the  doctoral 
candidate  to  determine  the  place  of  his  specialization  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram. 

ED.  760. — Science  Education  in  American  Schools. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDE.  660  or  EDS.  660,  or  equivalent.  An 
investigation  of  research  findings  regarding  modern  science  and  its  place  in 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  general  education  programs. 

ED.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Education— -Admmistration 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Johns,  R.  L.,  Head;  Ahrens,  M.,  Eggert,  C  L.,  Henderson,  L.  N.,  Myers,  R.,  Meyers, 
H.,  Leps,  J.  M.,  Simmons,  G.  B.,  Wiles,  K. 

EDA.  501. — The  Teacher's  Role  in  the  Administrative  Process. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  For  seniors  and  graduates  who  do  not  expea 
to  take  graduate  majors  in  school  administration.  Ginnot  be  counted  for  credit 
by  a  major  in  school  administration.  An  analysis  of  the  administrative  duties 
of  the  classroom  teacher  and  his  relationships  to  the  various  administrative 
and  supervisory  officers  of  the  school  system. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

EDA.  600. — Educational  Organization  and  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  The  basic  course  in  school  administration. 
It  includes  the  following  areas:  federal,  state  and  local  relationships  and  func- 
tions; systems  of  educational  organization  in  the  United  States;  duties  of  super- 
intendents, board  members,  principals  and  trustees;  the  organization  of  local 
school  units,  and  the  interrelationships  of  teacher,  administrator,  and  super- 
visors. 

EDA.  601. — Organization  and  Administration  of  Elementary 
Schools. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  The  organization  and  administration  of  ele- 
mentary schools  are  studied  in  the  light  of  purposes  and  funaions.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  skills  and  competencies  desirable  for  leadership  at  a 
school  center. 

EDA.  602. — Organization  and  Administration  of  Secondary 
Schools. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  varied  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  school  principal  are  comprehensively  studied.  Competencies  necessary  for 
leadership  in  organizing,  administering,  supervising,  and  evaluating  the  sec- 
ondary school  center  are  investigated. 

EDA,  603. — Public  School  Business  Administration  and  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3-  Included  in  the  scope  of  this  course  are  the 
following  areas:  state,  local,  and  federal  financing  of  education;  school  finan- 
cial records  and  reports;  the  preparation  and  administration  of  budgets;  pur- 
chasing procedures;   the  issuance  and  sale  of  school  securities. 

EDA.  604. — Legal  Phases  of  Public  School  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  The  legal  status  of  the  schools  in  the  United 
States  will  be  studied.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Florida  conditions, 
school  laws,  constitutional  provisions,  judicial  decisions.  Attorney  General's 
rulings,  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


The  statement  "OfEered  1"  means  oflFered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDA.  606. — Supervised  Practice  in  School  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Only  advanced  graduate  students  are  permitted  to  enroll 
for  the  course.  Students  are  given  opportunity  to  perform  administrative  duties 
under  supervision. 

EDA.  607. — Administration  of  Teacher  Personnel. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Consideration  will  be  given  such  problems 
as  human  faaors  in  school  administration;  teacher  morale;  selection,  place- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  teachers;  legal  aspects  of  personnel  administration; 
salary  schedule  construrtion;  teacher  participation  in  formulating  administra- 
tive policies;  teacher  welfare;  teacher  absences,  and  the  substirute  teacher; 
teacher  load  and  class  size;  and  techniques  for  improving  the  teaching  person- 
nel in  service. 

EDA.  608. — Administration  of  Pupil  Personnel. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  This  course  deals  with  techniques  of  child 
accounting  and  of  providing  pupil  personnel  services.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  such  problems  as  the  school  census,  child  labor  laws,  compulsory  education 
laws,  attendance  problems,  causes  for  non-attendance,  the  visiting  teacher,  pupil 
records — current  and  cumulative,  teacher  reports  to  principals  on  pupil  per- 
sonnel, reporting  pupil  progress  to  parents,  age-grade  studies,  school  marks, 
school  adjustments  to  meet  individual  needs,  classification  and  promotion  of 
pupils. 

EDA.  609. — Problems  in  School  Administration  and  Supervision. 

3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  in-service  training  course  open  only  to  super- 
visors and  school  administrators  for  the  purpose  of  giving  graduate  on-the-job 
training.  Work  conferences  are  called  periodically  during  the  year  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  research  on  specific  problems  in  administration  and 
supervision.  Those  who  register  in  this  course  are  expected  to  spend  nine  days 
in  residence  on  the  University  campus  for  each  three  hours  of  credit.  Students 
may  register  for  this  course  more  than  once,  but  the  maximum  credit  varies 
from  nine  to  twelve  credits,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  counselor. 

EDA.  610. — Organization  and  Administration  of  Adult  Education, 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Overview  of  adult  education  in  the  United  States,  the  role 
of  administration  in  adult  education,  the  job  of  the  local  director  of  adult 
education,  and  Florida  law  and  regulations  relating  to  adult  education  in  the 
public  schools. 

EDA.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  This  course  is  provided  for  advanced  students  who 
wish  to  undertake  an  individual  research  project  which  is  direaly  related  to 
administration  and  supervision.  Before  registering  in  this  course,  students 
must  have  a  written  statement  of  the  proposed  project  approved  by  the  projea 
supervisor,  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Administration  and  the  Assistant 
Dean  for  Instruction  of  the  College  of  Education. 


The  statement  "OfPered  1"  means  ofifered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDA.     631. — Educational  Leadership,  I.  (Formerly  ED.  631.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  This  is  a  basic  leadership  course  recom- 
mended for  majors  in  administration  and  supervision.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  development,  initiation,  and  implementation  of  programs  and  policies;  to 
goal  determination;  and  to  human  relationships.  Research  projects  will  center 
around  leadership  problems  of  administrators  and  supervisors. 

EDA.  632. — Educational  Leadership,  IL   (Formerly  ED.  632.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  continuation  of  EDA.  631.  Prerequisite:  EDA.  631 
or  ED.  634.  Offered  2,  3. 

EDA.  633. — Methods  and  Problems  of  Supervision. 
(Formerly  ED.  633.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDA.  631  or  ED.  634.  Ofifered  2,  3-  Critical 
study  of  methods  of  evaluating  and  improving  instruction. 

EDA.  700.— School  Survey,  L 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Study  is  made  of  school  survey  techniques  and 
their  application.  Long  term  planning  of  educational  programs  is  empha- 
sized. Field  experience  in  school  surveys  will  be  made  available  to  students 
taking    the    course. 

EDA.  701.— School  Survey,  IL 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Offered  2.   This  is  a  continuation  of  EDA.  700. 

EDA.  702.— The  School  Plant. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Planning  of  building  programs  and  the  plan- 
ning of  school  buildings  in  relation  to  instruaional  needs  are  studied.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization  of  school 
plants. 

EDA.  704. — College  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Educational  policies,  functions,  and  practices 
in  the  administration  of  higher  institutions. 


Education  —Elementary 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 

Ahrens,  M.  R.,  Carey,  J.,  Cooper,  J.,  Green,  E.  K.,  Haimbach,  D.,  Haines,  A.  C, 

Hilliard,  F.  P.,  Liggett,  H.  R.,  McCracken,  J.  M.,  McEachern,  F.  M.,  Mitchell,  J.  O., 

Murray,  L.  L.,  Olson,  W.,  Schraemeyer,  C,  Tison,  J.  P.,  Weiss,  W.  D.,  Young,  G.  M. 

See  also  General  Science,  School  Art,  and  Social  Studies. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDE.  300. — Children  and  Learning. 

10  hours  seminars,  15  hours  laboratory.  15  credits.  Open  to  the  second  se- 
mester junior  and  to  the  senior  in  Elementary  Education  upon  approval  of  the 
student's  faculty  counselor.  Offered  1,  2.  Conduaed  by  a  staff,  the  course 
provides  the  student  with  study  and  laboratory  experiences.  Study  is  made  of 
the  total  elementary  school  program  with  emphasis  on  Language  Arts  and 
Arithmetic.  Each  student  participates  with  the  classroom  teacher  and  children 
of  an  elementary  school  grade  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  and  with 
children  and  school  personnel  of  other  public  schools.  No  other  courses  should 
be  scheduled  with  EDE.  300. 

EDE.  400. — Problems  of  Instruction. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructer.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
The  course  in  elementary  curriculum  required  for  certification  to  teach  in 
grades  1-12  in  certain  specialized  fields.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  a 
designated  section  of  EDS.    during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

EDE.  405.— The  Practicum. 

5  hours  and  30  hours  laboratory.  15  credits.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  the 
Elementary  Staff.  Offered  1,  2.  Internship  in  seleaed  classrooms  of  public 
schools;  special  seminars  and  continuous  evaluation  of  teaching  experiences. 
No  other  courses  may  be  taken  during  the  internship  semester.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  live  in  the  community  in  which  they  do  their  internship.  Pre- 
requisite EDE.  300,  or  consent  of  Elementary  Department. 

EDE.  500. — Seminar  in  Elementary  Education,  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  to  pre-service  teachers  who  have  completed  an  in- 
ternship and  in-service  teachers  who  are  completing  an  undergraduate  degree. 
Under  staff  guidance,  the  mature  student  has  the  opportunity  to:  review  the 
role  of  the  elementary  school  in  society  and  his  role  as  teacher;  review  the 
ethical  and  professional  implications  of  this  role;  examine  his  educational 
philosophy  in  terms  of  the  above  roles  and  current  trends  in  elementary  edu- 
cation; study  intensively  individual  problems  encountered  during  the  intern- 
ship or  teaching. 

EDE.  550. — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  The  purposes  of  the  course  are  to  help 
teachers  of  both  the  elementary  school  and  the  junior  high  school  ( 1 )  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  arithmetic  concepts,  symbolism  and  procedures,  (2)  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  findings  of  research  relative  to  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods and  materials  for  making  arithmetic  meaningful,  and  (3)  to  gain  a  per- 
spective of  the  total  arithmetic  program  throughout  grades  kindergarten  to 
eight  in  relation  to  the  total  school  program.  The  emphasis  will  be  shifted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  class  members. 

EDE.  560. — Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of 
science  content  and  methods  and  upon  the  trying  out  of  these  ideas  and 
methods  in  the  student's  classroom. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDE.  570. — Teaching  of  Reading. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  problems  of 
teaching  reading  in  all  grades  and  practical  procedures  for  attacking  these 
problems. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
EDE.  600. — Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  A  survey  of  the  content  and  methods  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum.  Offered  primarily  for  students  who  have  not 
taken  a  course  in  elementary  curriculum  and  who  have  not  had  teaching  ex- 
perience in  the  elementary  schools;  also,  the  first  course  in  elementary  cur- 
riculum for  students  majoring  in  administration. 

EDE.  601. — Practices  in  Elementary  Education,  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Open  only  to  students  with  course  back- 
ground in  elementary  education  or  teaching  experience  in  the  elementary 
school.  A  study  of  practices  in  the  elementary  school  in  relation  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  curriculum  development.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  selec- 
tion, organization,  and  development  of  effeaive  teaching-learning  situations. 
This  is  the  basic  elementary  curriculum  course  for  Master's  programs  in  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

EDE.  602. — Practices  in  Elementary  Education,  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  problems  in  social  learnings  of  elementary  children. 

EDE.  603.— Early  Childhood  Education,  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Study  of  the  curriculum  for  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten.  The  course  includes  such  topics  as:  curriculum  experiences 
to  meet  the  needs  of  young  children;  reports  and  records;  working  with  par- 
ents.   Helps  meet  certification  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 

EDE.  604. — Early  Childhood  Education,  II. 

3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Praaicum  in  the  nursery  school  and  kindergarten. 
Helps  meet  certification  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 

EDE.  605. — Teaching  in  Small  Schools. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  To  assist  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  of  small 
schools  where  there  are  special  problems  in  class  organization,  curriculum  and 
community  relationships. 

EDE.  635. — Supervision  of  Pre-Service  Teachers,  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  to  graduate  students  with  certification  and  back- 
ground in  elementary  education  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  3.  Prob- 
lems and  issues  of  pre-service  teacher  education  with  particular  emphasis  on 
procedures  of  supervising  interns.  Includes  an  analysis  of  the  functions  of  co- 
operating classroom  teachers,  special  service  personnel,  supervisors  and  admin- 
istrators who  are  concerned  with  the  intern  program. 

EDE.  636. — Supervision  of  Pre-Service  Teachers,  II. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   Prerequisite:  EDE.  635.   A  continuation  of  EDE.  635. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDE.  660. — Science  Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GL.  301  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Offered  1,  3.  Current  problems  in  teaching  science  in  elementary 
schools,  new  materials  and  techniques  of  teaching,  recent  developments  in  the 
sciences  and  their  implications. 

EDE.  670. — Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School — Skills. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3-  A  study  of  current  praaices  and  trends  in 
teaching  reading,  listening  and  oral  and  written  expression. 

EDE.  671. — Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School — Creative 
Expression. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  study  of  literature 
for  children  and  the  arts  related  to  it.  These  arts  include  plastic  art,  drama- 
tization, storytelling,  choral  speaking,  and  creative  writing. 

EDE.  675. — Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Analysis  of  trends  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing as  shown  in  current  methods  and  research.  Includes  consideration  of  pur- 
poses and  aims,  skills  and  attitudes,  informal  and  formal  reading  tests. 

EDE.  700. — Problems  in  Elementary  Education,  L 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  Advanced  course  in  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum. 

EDE.  701. — Problems  in  Elementary  Education,  IL 

3  hours,  3  credits.  Second  half  of  EDE.  700. 

EDE.  702. — Evaluation  in  the  Elementary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  point  of  view 
and  methods  and  techniques  used  in  appraising  the  behavioral  growth  of  pu- 
pils. Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  evaluation  of  the  objectives  of  the 
total  elementary  school  program. 

EDE.  703. — Seminar  in  Elementary  Education,  IL 

3  hours  or  6  hours.  3  or  6  credits.  Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only 
upon  consent  of  the  staff  of  Elementary  Education.  Offered  1,  2.  Opportunity 
(a)  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  current  research,  (b)  to  cooperate  with 
advanced  students  in  other  fields  of  education  to  provide  an  overview  of  the 
total  program  in  education,  and  (c)  to  work  cooperatively  on  special  projects. 
Staff  course. 

Education  —Foundations 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 

Hines,  V.  A.,  Head;  Baker,  M.  C,  Combs,  A.  W.,  Cumbee,  C.  F.,  Curran,  R.  L., 
Gordon,  I.  J.,  Gray,  L.  A.,  Laird,  D.  S.,  Lewis,  Hal  G.,  McLendon,  L  R.,  Muntyan, 
B.,  Potter,  R.  E.,  Scates,  D.  E.,  Spears,  W.  D.,  Watkins,  L.  E. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offeied  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDF.  225— Children  and  Culture. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDF.  245  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Of- 
fered 1,  2,  3.  A  study  of  education  as  a  function  of  the  social  setting.  Ma- 
terials from  the  social  sciences  are  selected  which  reveal  the  educative  eflfeas 
of  our  social  structures,  the  social  values  and  issues  involved  in  appraising 
these  effects,  and  the  resulting  social  demands  which  influence  the  responsi- 
bilities and  problems  of  the  school. 

EDF.  245. — Human  Growth  and  Development. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  first  course  in  professional  education 
designed  to  acquaint  students  with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
dynamics  of  human  behavior.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  effeas 
of  physical  growth,  the  family,  peer  relationships,  and  the  school  on  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  personalities.  Experiences  will  include  observation  of 
children  in  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School. 

EDF.  300. — History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  historical  development  of  our  schools 
is  traced  with  the  implications  of  this  development  for  the  role  of  today's 
schools  in  its  broad  economic,  sociological  and  psychological  significance. 

EDF.  360. — Elementary  Statistical  Methods  in  Education. 

3  hours  leaure;  2  hours  laboratory  optional.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Ap- 
plication of  selected  techniques  of  organization  and  interpretation  of  educa- 
tional   data. 

EDF.  410. — Philosophy  of  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  critical  examination  is  made  of  various 
theories  and  philosophies  of  education,  their  relationships  to  the  democratic 
principle,  and  their  significance  to  the  evolving  system  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

EDF.  440. — Dynamics  of  Human  Development. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDF.  245.  Offered  1,  3.  Further  study  of  the 
dynamics  of  personality  development  with  implications  for  classroom  praaice. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  self  in  childhood  and 
adolescence  and  to  an  analysis  of  the  peer  society. 

EDF.  442. — Educational  Psychology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  An  understanding  of  the  applications  of 
psychological  principles  to  the  educational  process.  It  treats  such  topics  as  in- 
dividual differences,  principles  of  learning,  transfer  of  training,  and  the  nature 
of  reasoning. 

EDF.  450. — Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  and 
methods  of  measurement  and  evaluation  of  pupil  learning  in  schools. 


The  ctatement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDF.  544. — Laboratory  in  Child  Study,  I. 

3  credits.  Offered  only  by  extension.  This  is  an  in-the-field  laboratory  course 
in  child  study  open  to  teachers  working  with  children  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  course.  It  is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  ( 1 )  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  faaors  which  influence  the  behavior  of  children,  and 
(2)  to  acquire  specific  techniques  for  the  study  and  analysis  of  individual 
behavior. 

EDF.  545.— Laboratory  in  Child  Study,  IL 

3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDF.  544.  Offered  only  by  extension.  A  continua- 
tion of  EDF.  544. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

EDF.  600. — History  of  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Appreciation  of  current  progress  and 
diagnosis  of  current  problems  depend  upon  knowing  how  progress  was  achieved 
and  problems  developed.  Although  education  is  examined  from  primitive  be- 
ginnings to  the  present,  greatest  attention  is  given  to  ideas  of  educational 
theorists  and  to  the  growth  of  American  education. 

EDF.  610. — Democracy  and  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  study  of  the  reciprocal  relationships 
of  democracy  and  education. 

EDF.  611. — Theories  of  Mind. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  This  course  covers  conceptions  of  mind  and 
thinking  processes  with  implications  for  curriculum  organization  and  classroom 
praaice. 

EDF.  620. — Socio-Economic  Foundation  of  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  socio-economic  bases  for  education 
are  comprehensively  surveyed. 

EDF.  640. — Problems  in  Pupil  Development  and  Learning. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  Offered  3.  Study  is  made  of  problems  of  particular  inter- 
est to  students  in  the  field  of  pupil  growth  and  learning. 

EDF.  641. — Educational  Psychology — Personality  Dynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  examination  of  the  dynamics  of  be- 
havior and  its  implications  for  education,  counseling  and  guidance,  adminis- 
tration, family  relationships,  and  social  action. 

EDF.  642. — Educational  Psychology — Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  Individualized  study  is  made  of  problems 
dealing  with  child  development,  adolescence,  learning,  and  other  areas  of  edu- 
cational psychology. 

EDF.  643. — Educational  Psychology — Learning  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Different  theories  of  learning  will  be  studied 
and  evaluated.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  im- 
plications of  these  theories. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDF.  650. — Measurement  and  Evaluation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PSY.  211  or  EDF.  360  and  EDF.  450  or 
EDP.  613.  Offered  2,  3.  Students  will  be  guided  in  the  investigation  of  prob- 
lems involving  measurement,  evaluation  of  school  procedure  and  diagnostic 
and  remedial  practices.  Problems  directly  related  to  the  needs  of  students  en- 
rolled will  be  studied.    Test  construction  will  be  emphasized. 

EDF.  660. — Educational  Statistics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDF.  360  or  an  equivalent  or  the  ap- 
proval of  the  instructor.  Offered  2,  3.  Statistical  methods  as  applied  to  educa- 
tional data  and  problems  are  systematically  studied. 

EDF.  710. — Education  and  Moral  and  Spiritual  Ideas. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  consideration  of  types  of  moral  ideas,  of  the 
relation  of  moral  values  to  school  subjects,  and  of  the  question  of  direaion 
and  systematic  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  in  the  schools. 

EDF.  712. — Contemporary  Educational  Theories. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  A  seminar  for  post-master's  students.  A  critical 
study  of  contemporary  philosophical  theories  of  education. 

EDF.  720. — School  and  Society. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Provides  a  social  and  philosophic  frame  of  ref- 
erence through  a  rigorous  study  of  the  society  in  which  education  takes  place 
and  the  implication  of  this  society  for  the  functioning  of  the  school.  Conduaed 
on  a  seminar  basis.  Limited  to  students  in  the  sixth  year  program  of  teacher 
education  and  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  education. 

EDF.  730. — World  Trends  in  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  A  study  of  the  role  of  education  in  promoting 
contemporary  national  and  international  goals. 

EDF.  760. — Techniques  of  Research. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,3.  This  is  a  required  course  for  all  students  work- 
ing for  the  ED.D.  degree.  Training  is  given  in  identifying  research  problems, 
selecting  and  organizing  useful  means  for  research,  methods  of  gathering  data, 
procedures  for  analyzing  and  treating  data,  and  best  practices  for  interpreting 
and  reporting  observed  phenomena. 

EDF.  780. — Seminar  in  Educational  Foundations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  seminar  for  advanced  students  and  staff  to 
consider  questions  and  problems  in  education  foundations.  The  problems  stud- 
ied will  vary  from  semester  to  semester  as  attention  is  given  to  historical,  phil- 
osophical, social,  psychological,  aesthetic  foundations  of  education  and  com- 
parative education. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Education  —  Personnel  Service 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 

Stripling,  R.  O.,  Head;  Barrett,  A.  M.,  Bristol,  L.  R.,  Combs,  A.  W.,  Cunningham, 
M.  A.,  Fordyce,  J.  W.,  Foster,  C  R.,  Laird,  D.  S.,  Lane,  D.,  Soper,  D.  W.,  Spache, 
G.  D.,  Thomason,  O.  B. 

EDP.  300. — Principles  and  Practices  for  Teaching  Exceptional 
Children.   (Formerly  ED.  300.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDF.  245  or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  Consider- 
ation is  given  to  exceptional  children  as  commonly  found  in  our  public  schools. 
All  students,  particularly  teachers,  will  find  answers  to  incidence,  causes,  diag- 
nosis, agencies  for  referral,  and  recommended  teaching  procedures  in  respect 
to  the  blind,  partially-seeing,  deaf,  hard-of-hearing,  speech  defeaive,  crippled, 
mentally  retarded,  mentally  superior,  and  socially  and  emotionally  disturbed. 

EDP.  500, — Materials  and  Methods  for  Teaching  Slow  Learners. 
(Formerly  ED.  500.) 
3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDP.  300  or  PSY.  312.  Offered  2,  3.  Pro- 
grams will  be  construaed  which  will  correlate  skill  subjects  with  the  cores  of 
interest.  Curricular  materials  will  be  considered  which  can  be  used  to  teach 
children  who  are  mentally  handicapped,  at  various  maturation  levels  and  in 
various  situations.    Classroom  teachers  would  find  this  course  helpful. 

EDP.  503. — Methods  of  Teaching  Crippled  Children. 
(Formerly  ED.  503.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDP.  300  or  PSY.  312.  Offered  3.  An  analy- 
sis is  made  of  academic  difficulties  and  needs  due  to  specific  handicaps.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  maintaining  a  normal  school  program  for  each  child. 

EDP.  504. — Therapeutic  Care  of  Crippled  Children. 
(Formerly  ED.  504.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDP.  300  or  PSY.  312.  Offered  3-  Attention 
is  given  to  the  interpretation  of  medical  and  psychological  reports.  Rehabili- 
tation through  physical  education,  physical  therapy,  and  occupational  therapy 
is  considered.  Vocational  guidance  is  an  important  phase  of  the  course. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
EDP.  600.— Teaching  Exceptional  Children.    (Formerly  ED.  600.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDP.  300  or  PSY.  312.  Offered  2,  3.  An 
advanced  course  in  the  care,  treatment,  and  education  of  children  with  problems 
and  handicaps. 


The  statement  "GfiFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDP.  603.— Education  of  the  Gifted  Child. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Definitions  of  giftedness,  characteristics  of  gifted  children, 
school  opportunities  and  outside  of  school  influence  which  affect  the  achieve- 
ment of  gifted  children  will  be  considered.  Other  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
teaching  gifted  children,  methods  and  materials  which  are  effeaive  with  them, 
and  the  mental  health  aspects  of  their  relationships  with  peers,  families,  and 
other  adults,  will  be  stressed. 

EDP.  610.— Principles  of  Guidance.  (Formerly  ED.  610.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  EDF.  641.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An 
introduction  to  the  field  of  student  work. 

EDP.  611. — Occupational  Information.   (Formerly  ED.  611.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Method  of  studying  occupations;  sources  of 
information  concerning  employment  conditions,  job  requirements,  training 
facilities,  occupational  trends;  evaluation  of  occupational  literature;  use  of  occu- 
pational information  in  counseling. 

EDP.  612. — Techniques  of  Guidance.   (Formerly  ED.  612.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  EDP.  610,  EDF.  641,  EDF.  450 
or  equivalent,  or  approval  of  instructor.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  survey  of  the  vari- 
ous techniques  used  by  teachers  and  guidance  specialists,  with  special  reference 
to  tests,  records,  and  counseling. 

EDP.  613.— Personnel  Testing.  (Formerly  ED.  613.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDF.  360  or  EDF.  450,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Offered  1,  3.  A  study  of  typical  aptitude  tests  and  inventories  used  in 
personnel  work,  with  assigned  readings  in  test  literature.  Procedures  for  stand- 
ardizing and  validating  tests  will  be  considered,  with  emphasis  on  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  various  instruments  for  use  in  personnel  work. 

EDP.  6l4. — Case  Studies  in  Counseling.   (Formerly  ED.  6l4.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDF.  641,  EDP.  610,  and  EDF.  450  or  equiv- 
alent. Oflfered  2,  3.  Competency  is  developed  in  the  appraisal  of  diagnostic  data 
obtained  from  case  histories  and  in  the  application  of  counseling  theory  and 
techniques.  Actual  case  records  will  be  prepared,  studied,  and  discussed  in  class. 

EDP.  616. — Practicum  in  Counseling.   (Formerly  ED.  616.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Advanced  written  application  for  admission  to  the  course  is 
required.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  EDP.  617.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Ex- 
perience in  individual  counseling  will  be  provided  under  supervision. 

EDP.  617. — Practicum  in  Counseling.    (Formerly  ED.  617.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  EDP.  6 16.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

EDP.  618. — The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance 
Programs.    (Formerly  ED.  618.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDP.  610,  EDF.  641,  EDF.  450.  Methods  of 
organizing  and  administering  personnel  programs  in  educational  institutions. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDP.  656.— Problems  of  Visiting  Teacher  Service,    (Formerly 
ED.  656.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Problems  of  ( 1 )  reporting,  study,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  typical  attendance  and  other  problem  cases;  (2)  relationships  with  the  home, 
school  and  community;  ( 3 )  the  legal  and  child  labor  aspects  of  attendance. 

EDP.  660. — Problems  in  Student  Personnel  Work. 

1  to  6  credits.  An  in-service  education  course  open  only  to  persons  engaged  in 
personnel  work  in  education  or  closely  allied  areas. 

EDP.  710. — Theories  of  Counseling.   (Formerly  ED.  710.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDP.  614  or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  A  con- 
sideration of  theories  of  counseling  with  implications  for  counseling  praaice. 

EDP.  715. — Seminar  in  Personnel  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Admission  limited  to  advanced  students  working  either  for 
the  degree  of  Specialist  in  Education,  or  Doctor  of  Education.  Admission  by 
consent  of  instructor.  The  seminar  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  members  of 
the  staff  to  work  with  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  guidance  and  personnel 
work,  in  the  study  and  consideration  of  research  papers,  trends  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  problems  incident  to  the  field. 

EDP.  716. — Internship  in  Personnel  Work,  I.  (Formerly  ED.  716.) 

3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Opportunity  will  be  provided  to  seleaed  students  for 
supervised  field  work.  Advanced  written  application  for  admission  to  the  course 
is  required. 

EDP.  717. — Internship  in  Personnel  Work,  II.  (Formerly  ED.  717.) 
3  credits.  A  continuation  of  EDP.  716. 

Education— Secondary 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Henderson,  L.  N.,  Head;  Bingham,  N.  E.,  Browne,  E.  B.,  Davis,  E.  A.,  Durrance, 
C.  L.  Kidd,  K.  P.,  Lounsbury,  J.  H.,  McGuire,  V.,  Oliva,  P.  F.,  Olson,  C.  M., 
Scrafford,  R.  A.,  Whetstone,  R.  W. 

EDS.  305. — The  Secondary  School  Today. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDF.  245,  EDF.  225,  or  equivalent.  Offered 
1,  2,  3.  Purposes  and  organization  of  the  secondary  school,  curriculum,  teacher's 
role,  guidance,  application  of  learning  theory,  classroom  management,  evaluation 
and  report  of  student  progress,  will  be  examined  to  help  the  student  acquire 
basic  competencies  for  teaching.  At  least  two  extra  hours  per  week  during  the 
regular  school  day  must  be  arranged  by  the  student  for  observation,  participa- 
tion and  other  approved  aaivities. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDS.  306. — Laboratory  in  Secondary  School  Instruction. 

2  hours  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  EDS. 
305.  Offered  1,  2.  Intensive  study  of  instructional  procedures  and  curriculum 
planning.  Students  will  have  participation  experiences  in  the  laboratory  school, 
will  engage  in  an  individual  action  research  project,  will  develop  materials, 
and  build  teaching  units.  To  arrange  for  participation  in  the  laboratory  school 
the  student's  total  schedule  must  be  approved  before  registration.  Enrollment 
limited  to  20  per  section. 

EDS.  405. — Intern  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School. 

Daily.  15  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDS.  305.  Offered  1,  2.  Full-time  off-campus 
student  teaching  in  seleaed  schools  and  seminars  for  the  study  of  curriculum 
and  method.  Assignment  of  the  intern  to  the  teaching  center  is  made  by  the 
Department  of  Secondary  Education.  This  course  is  accepted  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  as  fulfilling  the  certification  requirements  in  special 
methods,  praaical  experience,  and  one-half  of  the  requirement  in  secondary 
school  curriculum. 

EDS.  521. — Principles  of  Business  Education.  (Formerly  BEN.  561.) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  only  to  business  teachers  and  business  teacher  trainees. 
Offered  2.  The  principles,  purposes,  and  program  of  business  education  are 
studied  in  relation  to  the  total  secondary  school  program.  Each  student  will 
make  an  intensive  study  of  some  area  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  him. 
This  course  may  count  as  major  credit  on  a  master's  degree. 

EDS.  550. — Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDS.  305,  or  its  equivalent.  Offered  2,  3.  This 
course  deals  with  ( 1 )  The  mathematics  curriculum  in  the  junior  high  school, 
(2)  instructional  materials,  (3)  methods  of  directing  the  learning  of  mathe- 
matics, (4)  the  fundamental  concepts  of  junior  high  mathematiics  and  com- 
parison of  approaches  to  these  concepts. 

EDS.  560. — Teaching  Science  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Prerequisite:  Basic  knowledge  of  both  the  phy- 
sical and  the  biological  sciences.  Content,  method,  materials  and  approaches  to 
use  in  teaching  science  in  the  secondary  school. 

EDS.  580. — Teaching  in  Adult  Education  Programs. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Characteristics  of  adult  students,  characteris- 
tics and  certification  of  teachers  of  adults,  preparation  of  courses  for  adults, 
techniques  of  instruction,  and  evaluation  of  adult  courses  and  teaching. 

EDS.  585. — Foreign  Languages  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  (Co-requisite:  FLE.  400,  summer  school.)  Gen- 
eral problems  of  language  learning  and  problems  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  in  high  school  and  junior  college.  Historic  methods  of  lan- 
guage teaching.  Newer  methods,  including  use  of  audio-visual  materials. 
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EDS.  590. — Student  Activities  in  the  Secondary  School. 
(Formerly  EDS.  690). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  exploration  of  the  purposes,  phases, 
and  operations  of  student  activities.  Designed  to  assist  student  aaivity  direc- 
tors, activity  sponsors,  and  principles  in  improving  the  activities  program  in 
their  shool. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

EDS.  600. — Foundations  of  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  synthesis  of  the  research  having  implica- 
tions for  the  secondary  school  and  an  analysis  of  the  assumptions  underlying 
the  past  and  present  day  secondary  school  curricula. 

EDS.  601. — The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDS.  600  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered 
3.  An  analysis  of  the  scope  and  function  of  the  modern  junior  high  school. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  a  school  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
early  adolescents. 

EDS.  602. — The  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDS.  600  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered 
1,  3.  An  analysis  of  the  scope,  functions,  and  types  of  secondary  school  curricu- 
la. Consideration  vi^ill  be  given  to  criteria  for  judging  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  and  ways  of  improving  existing  programs. 

EDS.  603. — Community  College  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  An  analysis  of  the  program  and  problems  of  the 
community  college. 

EDS.  604. — Curriculum  Development  Laboratory. 

6-12  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDS.  600.  Offered  2.  Guided 
experiences  in  developing  resource  units  for  teaching  and  the  writing  of 
courses  of  study. 

EDS.  605. — Evaluation  in  the  Secondary  School  Program. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  study  of  procedures  and  of  techniques  of  evaluation  in 
secondary  schools. 

EDS.  610. — Secondary  Curriculum  Workshop. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  Teaching  experience  and  assignment  to  the 
study.  A  workshop  designed  to  assist  secondary  school  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  planning  programs  for  curriculum  improvement. 

EDS.  611. — The  Core  Program  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  A  study  of  the  organization,  the  methods,  and 
the  materials  used  in  core  classes. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDS.  620— Teaching  Office  Machines.     (Formerly  BEN.  652). 

2  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BEN.  352  or 
equivalent.  Not  offered  1958-59.  The  functions  of  machines  in  offices,  the 
type  of  machine  best  fitted  to  carry  out  the  various  functions,  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  operation  of  machines  commonly  used  in  business  offices.  In- 
struction in  the  operation  of  equipment  with  which  the  student  is  not  familiar 
will  be  given.  Each  student  will  submit  a  paper  based  upon  his  reading  in  the 
area. 

EDS.  622. — Teaching  Secretarial  Studies.    (Formerly  BEN.  662). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  For  teachers  of  business  subjects.  The  curriculum, 
materials,  and  methods  of  teaching  secretarial  subjects  are  studied.  Each  stu- 
dent will  make  an  intensive  study  in  the  subject  in  which  he  is  particularly 
interested.  Whenever  possible  the  facilities  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory 
School  will  be  used  for  the  study  of  problems  undertaken. 

EDS.  623. — Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Consumer  Business 
Subjects.    (Formerly  BEN.  663). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  curriculum,  materials,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing bookkeeping,  economics  of  business,  business  law,  business  arithmetic,  eco- 
nomic geography,  and  business  correspondence  are  studied.  Each  student  will 
make  an  intensive  study  in  the  area  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested.  The 
P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  will  be  used  as  a  Laboratory  for  the  study  of 
the  problems  undertaken. 

EDS.  624. — Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business. 
(Formerly  BEN.  664). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  The  objectives,  content,  resource  materials,  and 
methods  of  teaching  general  business  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are 
studied.  Each  student  will  participate  in  the  development  of  resource  units. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  problem  of  coordination  of  general  business 
and  social  studies. 

EDS.  625. — Problems  in  Business  Education. 
Formerly  BEN.  685). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Areas  of  interest  of  students  enrolled  will  be 
studied  intensively.  Problems  in  business  education  in  Florida  schools  will  be 
emphasized.  Each  student  will  prepare  a  written  report  of  this  study. 

EDS.  628. — Work  Experience  and  Seminar  in  Business  Education. 

6  hours  and  40  hours  laboratory.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  de- 
partment. Offered  only  3.  An  opportunity  for  business  education  teachers  to 
study  the  types  of  work  activities  which  beginning  employees  in  the  business 
offices  are  likely  to  encounter.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  secondary  school  business  education  program  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  students  for  beginning  office  employment.    Field  laboratory  course. 
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EDS.  635. — Supervision  of  Pre-Service  Teachers,  I.     . 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  study  of  the  function  of  the  directing 
teacher  in  the  internship  program  and  the  problems  and  procedures  of  super- 
vising the  work  of  interns. 

EDS.  636. — Supervision  of  Pre-Service  Teachers,  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EDS.  635.  A  continuation  of  EDS.  635. 

EDS.  640. — Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Preparation  in  subject  area  equivalent  to  re- 
quirements for  high  school  certification,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Consider- 
ation of  the  problems  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals  in  teaching  so- 
cial studies  in  grades  seven  through  fourteen.  Trends,  basic  principles,  recent 
improvements  in  methods  and  materials  will  be  emphasized.  Each  student  will 
be  given  opportunity  to  develop  understandings  and  skills  in  a  special  problem 
in  the  social  studies. 

EDS.  641. — Economic  Education  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  credits.  Offered  3.  A  workshop  designed  ( 1 )  to  increase  understanding  of 
our  national  economy  by  a  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  concepts,  (2) 
to  make  plans  for  more  and  better  teaching  of  economic  understandings  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

EDS.  650. — Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  credits.  Offered  3.  Prerequisite:  Preparation  in  subjea  area  equivalent  to  re- 
quirements for  high  school  certification  or  permission  of  instruaor.  Patterns  of 
mathematics  curriculum  in  the  secondary  school:  practices  in  teaching  mathe- 
matics; preparation,  selection,  and  use  of  instructional  materials;  laboratory 
experiences  in  field  work,  as  well  as  in  classroom  teaching. 

EDS.  660. — Science  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Prerequisite:  Preparation  in  subject  area 
equivalent  to  requirements  for  high  school  certification,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Current  problems  in  teaching  science  in  secondary  schools  and  junior 
college.  New  materials  and  techniques  of  teaching  and  recent  developments 
in  the  sciences  and  their  implications. 

EDS.  670. — Language  Arts  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Prerequisite:  Preparation  in  subject  area 
equivalent  to  requirements  for  high  school  certification,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Gives  opportunity  to  principals,  supervisors,  graduate  students,  and 
in-service  teachers  to  work  on  their  own  problems  at  the  various  levels  in 
grades  seven  through  fourteen.  Present  trends,  basic  principles,  methods,  and 
materials  will  be  considered. 

EDS.  700. — Seminar  in  Secondary  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  analysis  of  the  issues  and  research  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education. 
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EDS.  701. — Participation  in  Curriculum  Development  Programs. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Participation  in  field  work  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  a  study  of  methods  and  procedures  of  curriculum  changes. 

EDS.  705. — Adult  Education  in  the  Community  College  (Junior 
College) . 

3  hours.  3  credits.  An  examination  into  the  various  types  of  community  college 
programs  in  adult  education.  Methods  of  community  survey  and  ways  of 
identifying  and  defining  educational  needs  of  adults  will  be  considered. 

EDS.  725. — Administration  and  Supervision  of  Business  Education. 
(Formerly  BEN.  775). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  only  to  business  education  teachers  with  a  minimum 
of  two  years  of  teaching  experience  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Not  offered  1958-59-  Problems  and  duties  of  administrators  and  super- 
visors of  business  education  are  studied.  Study  is  made  of  departmental  organi- 
zation, rendering  services  to  administrative  ofi&ces  and  other  school  depart- 
ments. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  de- 
partment head  and  the  supervisor  at  the  city  or  county  level. 

Education —  Vocational  Agriculture 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Garris,  E.  W.,  Head;  Loftin,  W.  T. 

EDV.  303. — Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  General  methods  of  teaching  vocational  agri- 
culture are  studied. 

EDV.  306. — Vocational  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  development,  funaion,  and  scope  of  vo- 
cational agriculture,  home  economics,  grade  and  industrial  education,  and  busi- 
ness education  as  provided  for  by  the  National  Vocational  Education  Aas  of 
Congress. 

EDV.  409. — Supervised  Teaching  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 

9  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDF.  245;  EDS.  305;  EDV.  303, 
306.  Offered  1.  Practical  experience  is  offered  in  teaching  young  farmer  and 
adult  farmer  classes  in  vocational  agriculture.  Under  supervision,  student 
teachers  will  assist  in  organizing  and  instructing  adult  classes. 

EDV.  410. — Supervised  Teaching  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 

9  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDF.  245;  EDS.  305;  EDV.  303, 
306.  Offered  2.  Teaching  experience  will  involve  vocational  agriculture  in 
high  school  classes. 

EDV.  411. — Adult  Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDF.  245;  EDS.  305;  EDV.  303,  306.  Offer- 
ed 1.  Problems  of  course  organization,  methods  of  teaching,  and  supervised 
farming  for  young  farmers  and  adult  farmers  are  considered. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EDV.  412. — Course  Organization  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  EDF.  245;  EDS.  305,  EDV.  303,  306.  Offer- 
ed 2.  Special  procedures  in  organizing  the  course  of  study,  and  in  teaching 
regular  day  classes  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  high  school  are  studied. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  methods  of  direaing  Future  Farmer  activities. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

EDV.  611. — History  and  Development  of  Agricultural  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  History  of  agricultural  education  will  be  traced 
from  its  beginning  in  other  countries  to  the  present  program  in  the  United 
States. 

EDV.  612. — Philosophy  and  Administration  of  Vocational 
Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Basic  principles  for  administering  a  program  of 
vocational  education  on  a  national,  state  and  local  level  will  be  considered. 

EDV.  665. — Problems  in  Agricultural  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  For  students  who  are  qualified  to  select  and  pursue  ad- 
vanced research  problems. 

EDV.  666. — Problems  in  Agricultural  Education. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  EDV.  665-666. 

EDV.  667. — Supervised  Farming  Problems  in  Agricultural 
Education, 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  course  will  cover  the  essential  problems  in  planning 
and  supervising  programs  of  farming  as  required  in  the  text  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts.  Each  student  will  select  an  approved  problem. 

EDV.  671. — Adult  Education  in  Agriculture. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Adult  education  in  agriculture  will  form  the  core  of  this 
course.  The  problems  will  involve  the  organization  of  classes,  procedures  in 
teaching,  and  evaluation. 

EDV.  672. — Preparing  Course  Materials  and  Community  Programs 
in  Agriculture. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Basic  principles  will  be  considered  in  preparing  a  course  of 
study  in  vocational  agriculture.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  prep- 
aration of  community  agriciilairal  programs.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
each  student  in  planning  a  course  of  study,  and  a  program  for  his  particular 
locality. 

EDV.  673. — The  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  supervisory  problems. 
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Electrical  Engineering 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Larsen,  M.  J.,  Head;  Blanton,  J.  E.,  Camp,  A.  F.,  Chen,  W.  H.,  Cooper,  N.  D., 
Cramer,  W.  H.,  Elgerd,  O.  I.,  Fagen,  W.  F.,  George,  T.  S.,  Johnson,  W.  E.,  Kessler, 
W.  J.,  Kinney,  R.  A.,  Kundel,  T.,  Lammers,  E.  S.,  Langston,  C.  A.,  Latour,  M.  H., 
Lear,  W.  E.,  Peterson,  W.  W.,  Priem,  E.  S.,  Pumphrey,  F.  H.,  Rosier,  N.  E.,  Sashoff, 
S.  P.,  Schoonmaker,  L.  E.,  Shaffer,  C  V.,  Smith,  E.  F.,  Wiggins,  M.  J.,  Wings,  A. 
H.,  Zetrouer,  W.   F. 

EL.  211. — Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Corequisites:  PS.  206,  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Basic 
knowledge  of  fundamentals  of  electric,  magnetic,  and  dielectric  circuits. 

EL.  341. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering, 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  354,  PS.  206.  Offered  1,  2.  For  engi- 
neering students  not  majoring  in  electrical  subjects.  Electric  and  magnetic  cir- 
cuites;  electrostatics;  electromagnetics;  d-c  machinery;  representation  of  alter- 
nating currents  by  vectors  and  complex  quantities;  measurement  of  power  in 
single  phase  and  polyphase  circuits;  generation;  transmission;  utilization  of 
electrical  energy;  characteristics  of  a-c  machinery;  selection;  testing;  installa- 
tion of  electrical  equipment;  and  elementary  electronics. 

EL.  342. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  EL.  341-342.  Offered  1, 
2,  3. 

EL.  343. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  354,  PS.  206.  Offered  1,  2.  For  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Civil  Engineering.  The  course  covers  as  much  of  the  field 
of  Electrical  Engineering  as  possible  within  the  allotted  time,  including  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  circuits,  theory  and  application  of  direa  and  alternating  cur- 
rent machines,  illumination,  and  elementary  electronics. 

EL.  346. — Elementary  Electronics. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  361.  Offered  1, 
2,  3.  Basic  principles  of  elearon  tubes  and  electron  tube  circuits,  vacuum 
tubes  as  circuit  elements,  amplifiers.  Classroom  and  laboratory  examples  taken 
from  the  fields  of  telephone  and  radio  communications,  and  elearonic  instru- 
mentation. 

EL.  349. — Electrical  Laboratory. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  EL.  341.  Offered  1,  2.  A  laboratory 
course  for  engineering  students  not  majoring  in  elearical  subjects.  Experi- 
mental studies  and  tests  of  direct,  alternating,  and  electronic  circuits  and  ap- 
paratus. 

EL.  350. — Electrical  Laboratory. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  EL.  349-350.  Co- 
requisite:  EL.  342.  Offered  1,  2,  3- 

The  statement  "Ofrered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EL.  361. — Electric  Circuits. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  354,  PS.  206, 
EL.  211.  Offered  1,  2.  Generation  of  alternating  voltage  and  current;  instan- 
taneous and  efifective  current;  Veaor  Algebra  as  applied  to  alternating  current 
circuit  analysis  in  the  solution  of  problems;  series  parallel  circuits;  impedance 
matching;  network  theorems;  coupled  circuits;  balanced  and  unbalanced  poly- 
phase circuits;  filters;  elements  of  transmission  lines;  symmetrical  components; 
nonsinusoidal  waves;  transient  conditions;  laboratory  experiments  in  measure- 
ments; study  of  instruments,  and  verification  of  theorems. 

EL.  362. — Electric  Circuits. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  EL. 
361-362.  Offered  1,2,3. 

EL.  363. — Electrical  Machinery,  L 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  354,  PS.  206, 
EL.  211.  Offered  1,  2.  Analysis  of  ferromagnetic  circuits,  direct  current  rotat- 
ing machinery,  reactors,  single  phase  and  polyphase  transformers. 

EL.  441. — Electrical  Engineering  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  At  least  14  credits  in  courses  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. Offered  1.  Discussions  of  topics  from  current  engineering  periodi- 
cals, on  research  projects  in  progress  in  the  laboratories,  and  on  new  develop- 
ments in  industry. 

EL.  442. — Electrical  Engineering  Seminar. 

1  hour.    1  credit.   The  second  half  of  the  course  EL.  441-442.   Offered  2. 

EL.  452. — Television  Engineering. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  465.  Offered  2. 
Transmission  of  pictures;  picture  standards;  scanning  methods;  scanning  gen- 
erators; scanning  and  picture  reproduaion;  camera  tubes;  video  amplification; 
closed  television  systems;  special  problems  of  telecasting;  the  optimum  num- 
ber of  lines;  synchronization;  vestigial  sideband  transmission;  the  video  trans- 
mitter; receivers;  staggertuned  amplifiers;  the  receiving  antenna;  televising 
motion  pictures;  color  television. 

EL.  462. — Ultra-High  Frequency  Technique. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  465.  Offered  2. 
Methods  of  generating,  transmitting  and  receiving  centimeter  microwaves. 

EL.  465. — Communication  Engineering. 

3  hours  and  5  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  Prerequisites:  EL.  346,  EL.  362. 
Offered  1,  2.  Component  parts  of  systems  of  electrical  communications,  in- 
cluding circuit  constants,  vacuum  tube  amplifiers,  oscillators,  modulators, 
detectors,  and  rectifiers;  complete  communication  systems;  propagation  of 
radio  waves;  antenna  systems. 

EL.  466. — Communication  Engineering. 

3  hours  and  5  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  EL. 
465-466.  Offered  1,  2. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EL.  467. — Electrical  Machinery,  III. 

3  hours  and  5  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  Prerequisites:  EL.  362,  EL.  363. 
Offered  1.  Design,  charaaeristics,  and  operation  of  alternating  current  appara- 
tus particularly  transformers,  generators,  motors.  Experimental  tests  on  alter- 
nating current  apparatus. 

EL.  468. — Electrical  Machinery,  IV. 

3  hours  and  5  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  EL. 
467-468.  Offered  2. 

EL.  471. — Electrical  Machinery,  II. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  EL.  362,  EL.  363. 
Offered  L  For  communication  majors.  Fundamentals  of  alternating  current 
machinery.    Experimental  tests  on  alternating  current  machinery. 

EL.  472. — Electrical  Engineering  Problems  (Electronics). 

3  hours  and  3  hours  computation  period.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  EL.  465. 
Offered  2.  Selected  problems  and  projects  in  radio  engineering  and  elearonics 
with  emphasis  on  the  complete  solution,  including  design,  manufacture,  and 
test. 

EL.  473. — Industrial  Electronics. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory'.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  EL  346,  EL.  362, 
EL.  363.  Offered  1.  Analysis  of  vacuum  tube  application  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  devices  such  as  high  frequency  heaters,  rectifiers  and  in- 
verters, timers,  photoelectric  controls,  voltage  regulators,  and  instruments. 

EL.  474. — Electrical  Engineering  Problems  (Power). 

3  hours  and  3  hours  computation  period.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  467. 
Offered  2.  Selected  problems  and  projects  in  the  field  of  electric  power  engi- 
neering with  emphasis  on  the  complete  solution,  including  selection,  design, 
application,  and  operation  of  electrical  equipment  and  facilities. 

EL.  476. — Advanced  Industrial  Electronics. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  465  or  EL.  473. 
Offered  2.    Advanced  study  of  industrial  applications  of  electronic  devices. 

EL.  493. — Electrical  Design  and  Experimental  Procedure. 

Variable  credit.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Instruaor.  Offered  1,  3.  Special 
projects  are  studied  and  reports  prepared  thereon. 

EL.  494. — Electrical  Design  and  Experimental  Procedure. 

Variable  credit.    The  second  half  of  the  course  EL.  493-494.    Offered  2. 

EL.  520. — Nuclear  Engineering  Instrumentation. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  NR.  400.  Pre-  or 
corequisite:  EL.  465  or  473.  Offered  2.  Counting  circuits  and  other  devices 
for  the  measurement  of  radioactivity.  Control  systems  for  nuclear  reactors. 
Linear  accelerators  and  other  high-energy  machines. 


The  statement  "OfEered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EL.  546. — Electric  Power  Transmission. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  362.  Offered  2.  Characteristics  of  power 
and  communication  lines  derived  from  the  distributed  constant  circuit  stand- 
point; travehng  and  standing  waves;  impedance  loci  and  transmission  hne 
charts. 

EL.  550. — Transistor  Electronics. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  EL.  465. 
Offered  1  or  2.  The  electrical  characteristics  and  circuit  applications  of  trans- 
istors. 

EL.  564. — Introduction  to  Electromagnetic  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  362  and  approval  of  instructor.  Offered 
1.  An  introductory  presentation  of  vector  analysis  and  the  fundamentals  of 
electro-magnetic  fields  and  waves  for  engineering  applications. 

EL.  580. — Digital  Computer  Principles. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  instructor.  Offered  1  or  2. 
Introduction  to  programming  (including  a  praaice  problem  on  the  Statistical 
Laboratory  electronic  computer),  order  codes  of  typical  computers,  program 
libraries,  introduaion  to  the  design  of  logical  circuits  and  arithmetic  circuits, 
computer  memories,  input-output  devices,  computer  system  organization. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  A  college  course  in  Physics,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
and  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  credits,  or  the  equivalent  in  courses  in  the  general 
field  of  elearical  engineering,  together  with  special  prerequisites  stated  for  indi- 
vidual courses. 

Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work 
on  the  600  level,  any  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  numbered  500  and  above  is 
available  for  graduate  credit  as  part  of  a  candidate's  major. 

EL.  631. — Advanced  Electrical  Measurements. 

2  hours  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Theory  and  practice  of 
electrical  measurements  at  extremes  of  voltage,  current,  power  and  frequency. 

EL.  635. — Electric  Network  Synthesis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MS.  655.  Offered  1  or  2. 
Methods  of  circuit  synthesis  for  prescribed  steady-state  or  transient  response. 

EL.  636. — Electric  Network  Synthesis. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  EL.  635-636.    Offered  3. 

EL.  637. — Transients  in  Linear  Systems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2  or  3.  Transient  analysis  of  electrical  and  me- 
chanical systems  stressing  Laplace  transform  methods. 

EL.  641. — Non-linear  Circuits. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1  or  2.  Analytical  and  topological  approaches  to 
non-linear  circuits;   non-linear   resonance;   relaxation  oscillations. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EL.  645. — Advanced  Electron  Tube  Circuits. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Advanced  treatment  of  linear  and  non-linear 
amplifiers,  oscillators,  and  special  circuits,  including  high  frequency  consider- 
ations. 

EL.  646. — Advanced  Electron  Tube  Circuits. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  EL.    645-646.    Offered  2. 

EL.  650. — Physical  Electronics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  508  or  equivalent  as  approved  by  in- 
structor. Offered  2.  Theory  of  operation  and  application  of  solid-state  devices. 
Principles  of  transistor  action.  Oxide-coated  cathodes.  Elearoluminescence. 
Applications  of  ferroelectrics  and  ferrites.    Piezoelectric  devices. 

EL.  652. — Theory  of  Vacuum  Tubes. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Fundamental  principles  of  electronic  motion, 
spacecharge  effects,  and  interactions  of  electrons  with  elearomagnetic  fields; 
analysis  of  vacuum  tube  operation. 

EL.  653. — Theory  of  Microwave  Vacuum  Tubes. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EL.  652,  655.  Offered  2.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  EL.  652-653.  More  detailed  analysis  of  klystrons,  magnetrons, 
traveling-wave  tubes  and  other  microwave  vacuum  tubes. 

EL.  654. — Theory  of  Communication. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Modulation  and  detection,  signal,  spectra,  noise, 
and  the  transmission  of  information. 

EL.  655. — Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  564  or  equivalent.  Offered  1  or  2. 
Electromagnetic  theory  from  the  engineering  point  of  view;  propagation  and 
reflection  of  waves,  guided  waves,  resonant  cavities,  antennas  and  radiation. 

EL.  656. — Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  EL.  655-656.   Offered  2  or 

EL.  657. — Boundary  Value  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  655.  Offered  3  or  1.  Methods  of  solu- 
tion of  the  partial  differential  equations  of  electrical  engineering.  (Laplace, 
Poisson,  wave  equation,  heat  flow)  in  various  coordinate  systems  and  subject 
to  various  types  of  boundary  conditions. 

EL.  659. — Statistical  Communication  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Statistical  methods  in  communication  theory; 
statistical  characteristics  of  messages  and  noise;  correlation  funaions  and 
spectra;  optimum  communication  systems;  rate  of  transmission  of  information. 

EL.  661. — Logic  and  Design  of  Digital  Control  Circuits. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1  or  2.  Boolean  algebra;  propositional  logic; 
switching  devices;   combinational  circuits;   sequential  circuits;   systems  design. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EL.  671. — Advanced  Electrical  Machinery. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EL.  639.  Offered  1.  Electrical 
and  mechanical  theory  of  rotating  machinery  and  electrical  apparatus. 

EL.  672. — Advanced  Electrical  Machinery. 

3   hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  EL.  671-672.    Offered  2. 

EL.  673. — Closed  Loop  Systems. 

(Formerly  EL.  670).  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  637.  Offered  1. 
Electrical,  mechanical,  and  elearomechanical  systems  in  which  feedback  is  used 
to  modify  the  system  characteristics.   Servomechanisms  and  feedback  amplifiers. 

EL.  674. — Advanced  Closed  Loop  Systems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  673  (formerly  EL.  670).  Offered  2. 
Methods  of  synthesizing  continuous  and  sampled  data  servomechanism.  Appli- 
cation of  statistical  design  principles.  Non-linear  systems.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  problems  in  connection  with  nuclear  reactor  control. 

EL.  681. — Electric  Power  Systems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EL.  639.  Offered  2.  Steady-state  and  trans- 
ient analysis  of  interconnected  power  systems;  power  circuit  protection;  trans- 
ient characteristics  of  apparatus. 

EL.  682. — Electric  Power  Systems. 

3  hours.   3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  EL.  681-682.  Offered  3. 

EL.  691. — Special  Topics  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Variable  credit.  Laboratory,  leaures,  or  conferences  covering  specially  seleaed 
topics  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

EL.  692. — Special  Topics  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Variable  credit.   The  second  half  of  the  course.    EL.  691-692. 

EL.  695. — Graduate  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  Discussions  on  topics  in  fields  of  graduate 
study  and  research. 

EL.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

EL.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  oflEered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Engineering  Graphics 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Jacunski,  E.  W.,  Head;   Abbey,  W.  R.,  DeReggi,  A.  S.,  Kephart,  R.  C,  Knight, 
C  W.,  Phelps,  G.  O.,  Smith,  J.  H.,  Stocksill,  R.  E.,  Twigg,  J.  F.,  Watts,  E.  H. 

EGR.   181. — Engineering  Drawing. 

2  hours  and  4  hours  drawing.  3  credits.  Corequisite:  MS.  105.  Offered  1, 
2,  3.  How  to  make  and  read  engineering  drawings.  French  and  Vierck, 
ENGINEERING  DRAWING,  8th  EDITION;  PROBLEMS  IN  ENGINEER- 
ING DRAWING,  SERIES  A,  Hoelscher  and  Springer.  Equipment  costing 
about  thirty  dollars  is  required  but  will  be  used  extensively  in  later  courses. 

EGR.  182. — Descriptive  Geometry. 

2  hours  and  4  hours  drawing.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EGR.  181.  Offered 
1,  2,  3.  Graphical  representation  of  basic  geometrical  elements  and  the  solu- 
tion of  space  probelms  related  to  orthographic  projection.  Grant,  PRACTICAL 
DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY;  Grant,  PRACTICAL  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOM- 
ETRY PROBLEMS,  SERIES  I. 

EGR.  282. — Mechanism  and  Kinematics. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EGR.  182;  Core- 
quisite: PS.  205.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Mechanisms  in  machines;  friaion  drives, 
belting,  cams,  gears,  planetary  gears;  velocities  and  accelerations  of  moving 
parts.  Hinkle,  KINEMATICS  OF  MACHINES. 

EGR.  421. — Graphical  Dynamics  of  Machinery. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EGR.  282,  EAL  366. 
Offered  2.  Kinematics,  statics  and  dynamics  applied  to  machinery.  The  study 
of  static  and  inertia  forces  in  machines,  balancing  machines,  flywheel  effects, 
and  turning-effect  diagrams.  The  practical  applications  in  machinery  of  the 
preceding  theoretical  courses.    DYNAMICS  OF  MACHINERY,  Holowenko. 


Engineering  Mechanics 


Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Sawyer,  W.  L,  Head;  Baldwin,  W.  M.,  Box,  D.  S.,  Bruun,  P.,  Cooley,  I.  D.,  Edson, 
C  G.,  Ekstrom,  R.  E.,  Gerritsen,  F.,  Hill,  C.  C,  Hrubecky,  H.  F.,  Huang,  T.  C, 
Lawson,  S.  C  D.,  Nash,  W.  A.,  Neff,  T.  O.,  Leendertse,  J.  J.,  Shaw,  W.  A. 

EM.  313.— Fluid  Mechanics. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  365,  MS.  354. 
Offered  1,  2,  3.  Mechanics  of  compressible  and  incompressible  fluids.  Special 
emphasis  on  viscosity  effeas.  Bernoulli's  theorem,  surface  and  form  resistance, 
impulse-momentum  principle,  lift  and  drag,  laws  of  similarity  and  dimen- 
sional analysis.  Study  includes  statics  and  dynamics,  and  the  application  of 
basic  principles  to  the  flow  of  fluids  through  measuring  devices  and  pipes,  and 
around  immersed  bodies. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EM.  314. — Hydraulic  Engineering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  313  or  EM.  327.  Operational  and  de- 
sign analysis  of  pipe  flow  problems;  pipes  in  series  by  use  of  equivalent 
lengths;  pipes  in  parallel  by  method  of  relaxation;  principles  of  open  channel 
flow;  determination  of  normal  and  critical  depths;  hydraulic  drops  and  jumps; 
weirs  and  sluices;  profile  classifications  and  analysis;  design  of  trapezoidal 
channels;  practical  survey  of  centrifugal  pumps;  performance  charts  and  spe- 
cific speeds;  pump  selection  on  basis  of  manufacturer's  data. 

EM.  327.— Hydraulics. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  365,  MS.  354. 
Offered  1,  2.  For  students  majoring  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Agricultural 
Engineering.  The  principles  underlying  the  behavior  of  fluids  at  rest  and  in 
motion,  transportation  and  measurement  of  fluids,  pumping  and  power  gener- 
ation. 

EM.  365. — Engineering  Mechanics — Statics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PS.  205,  ML.  182;  Corequisite:  MS.  354. 
Offered  1,  2,  3.  Principles  of  statics;  resultants  and  equilibrium  of  coplanar 
force  systems;  resultant  and  equilibrium  of  space  force  systems;  trusses  con- 
taining two  force  members;  strutures  containing  three  force  members;  friction; 
ccntroids;  moments  of  inertia;  Mohr's  circle. 

EM.  366. — Engineering  Mechanics — Dynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  365,  MS.  354.  OflPered  1,  2,  3.  Dy- 
namics of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  for  rectilinear  translation,  curvilinear 
translation,  rotation  and  plane  motion;  mass  moment  of  inertia;  work  and 
energy;  impulse  and  momentum. 

EM.  367. — Strength  of  Materials. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  365,  MS.  354.  Ofl^ered  1,  2,  3.  Ten- 
sion, compression  and  shear,  stresses  and  strains;  combined  stresses;  Mohr's 
circle;  riveted  joint  for  pressure  vessel  and  structural  work;  torsion;  bending 
moments;  stresses,  and  deflection  of  beams;  eccentric  loading;  columns. 

EM.  369. — Applied  Mechanics  for  Chemical  Engineers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  365,  MS.  354.  Ofl^ered  1.  Materials 
of  construction;  mechanical  properties  of  materials;  theory  and  application  to 
design  of  pressure  vessels;  piping;  attachments  and  closures;  equipment  sup- 
ports and  handling  equipment  common  to  Chemical  Engineering  construction. 

EM.  377. — Mechanics  of  Materials. 

4  hours.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  365,  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2.  Stress 
and  strain,  tension,  compression,  shear,  torsion  of  circular  shafts,  shear  and 
moment  in  beams,  deflection  of  beams,  riveted  and  welded  connections,  com- 
bined stresses,  columns,  fatigue  stresses,  stress  concentration,  impact  loading. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
The  courses  numbered  in  the  500's  are  designed  primarily  for  advanced  under- 
graduates and  beginning  graduate  students.  They  may  be  taiccn  for  graduate  major 
credit  when  approved  by  the  departmental  advisor  or  by  the  student's  graduate 
supervisory  committee.  Students  taking  these  courses  for  graduate  major  credit  will 
be  required  to  do  additional  reading,  problems  and  reports.  Programs  for  all 
graduate  degrees  must  include  approved  course  work  at  the  600  level  or  above. 

EM.  512. — Stress  Analysis  for  Nuclear  Engineers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  365,  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2.  Stress 
and  deformation,  stresses  due  to  axial  loads,  pressure  containers,  torsional  stress, 
members  with  transverse  loads,  axial  loads  combined  with  bending,  column 
action,  combined  stresses,  elastic  strain  energy,  plastic  design,  application  to 
clad  fuel  plates,  rods,  cylinders,  pressure  shells,  thermal  shields. 

EM.  513. — Fluid  Mechanics  for  Nuclear  Engineers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  365,  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2.  Fluid 
statics,  kinematics  of  fluid  flow,  impulse-momentum  principle,  similarity  and 
dimensional  analysis,  viscosity  and  friction  loss,  flow  of  incompressible  fluids 
in  pipes,  fluid  measuring  devices,  flow  of  compressible  ideal  fluids,  flow  of 
compressible  viscous  fluids  and  two  phase  flow,  experimental  methods. 

EM.  546. — Fundamental  Vibration  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  366,  EM.  367.  Offered  1.  Undamped 
free  vibrations  and  natural  frequencies  of  systems  of  one  degree  of  freedom, 
damped  and  forced  vibrations,  vibrations  of  systems  with  more  than  one  degree 
of  freedom.  Shock  mounting  of  machines  and  instruments,  vibration  isolation. 
Instruments  used  for  vibration  analysis.  Holzer's  method  for  torsional  vibra- 
tions. 

EM.  547. — Advanced  Experimental  Methods  in  Mechanics. 

1  hour  and  3  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Ofi^ered  1.  Corequisite:  EM.  546 
or  AN.  495.  Principles  of  vibration  measuring  instruments.  Velocity  pickups, 
accelerometers,  dynamic  strain  indicators.  Use  of  indicating  and  recording 
instruments,  recording  oscillographs,  tape  recorders.  Laboratory  investigations 
of  steady-state  and  transient  phenomena. 

EM.  564. — Advanced  Strength  of  Materials. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  367  or  EM.  377.  Offered  1.  Special 
problems  in  localized  stress,  principal  stresses,  strains  due  to  principal  stresses, 
thick  wall  cylinders,  shear  center,  unsymmetrical  bending,  curved  flcxural 
members,  closed  rings,  flat  plates. 

EM.  565. — Advanced  Strength  of  Materials. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  564.  Offered  2.  A  continuation  of 
course  EM.  564.  Torsional  stresses  with  application  of  membrane  analogy; 
laboratory  methods  for  strain  and  stress  determination;  buckling  stresses; 
deflection  of  structures;  deformations  beyond  elastic  limit;  plastic  flow;  creep; 
yield. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

EM.  633. — Advanced  Hydraulic  Engineering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  313  or  EM.  327.  Detailed  analysis  of 
varied  fiow;  development  and  use  of  a  universal  flow  function;  practical  survey 
of  local  phenomena:  weirs,  sluices,  bends,  transitions,  etc.  Design  of  a  com- 
plete watercourse. 

EM.  634. — Hydraulic  Measurements. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  313  or  EM.  327.  Survey  of  various 
devices  for  measuring  discharge,  velocity,  and  viscosit}-.  Detailed  study  of 
basic  principles  involved. 

EM.  635. — Theory  of  Hydraulic  Similitude. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  313  or  EM.  327.  Review  of  dimen- 
sional analysis.  Significance  of  geometric,  kinematic,  and  dynamic  similarities. 
Criteria  for  relating  model  data  to  prototype. 

EM.  636. — Fluid  Dynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  521,  EM.  313  or  EM.  327  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Flow  of  non-viscous  fluids,  Euler's  equations,  equations  of  con- 
tinuity, irrotational  flow,  velocity  potential  and  applications.  Two-dimensional 
flow.  Application  of  conformal  transformations,  flow  past  a  flat  plate,  flow 
around  a  cylinder,  flow  around  an  airfoil.  Blasius  Theorem,  Magnus  efli^ect. 

EM.  637. — Fluid  Dynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  636.  Ofl^ered  2.  A  continuation  of 
courses  EM.  636.  Vortex  motion,  pressure  distribution  near  vertices.  Flow 
of  viscous  fluids,  Navier-Stokes  equations  and  application  to  special  types  of 
flow.  Boundary  layer  theory,  boundary  layer  thickness,  momentum  consider- 
ations, theorems  predicting  boundary  layer  separation.  Compressible  flow, 
equations  of  motion  in  three  dimensions. 

EM.  641. — (Identical  with  EL.  641).  Non-linear  Mechanics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Analytical  and  topological  approaches  to  non-linear  me- 
chanics; non-linear  resonance,  relaxation  oscillations. 

EM.  644. — Advanced  Dynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  366.  Offered  1.  Dynamics  of  particles 
and  rigid  bodies  applied  to  advanced  engineering  problems,  utilizing  New- 
tonian methods,  work  and  Energy  principle,  impulse  and  momentum  principle, 
Lagrangian  equations  function,  Hamilton's  principle,  and  Hamikon-Jacobi 
equations.   Selected  topics. 

EM.  646. — Advanced  Vibration  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  546,  MS.  521.  Longitudinal  and  tor- 
sional vibrations  of  bars,  lateral  vibrations  of  bars,  lateral  vibrations  of  mem- 
branes, plates,  and  shells.  Application  of  the  Rayleigh-Ritz  method.  Lagrange's 
equations.    Vibrations  of  systems  with   non- linear  charaaeristics. 
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EM.  666. — Theory  of  Elasticity. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  367  or  EM.  377,  and  MS.  521.  Gen- 
eral equations  of  equilibrium  and  compatibility;  stress,  strain  and  displacement 
of  elastic  bodies;  applications  to  the  bending  of  curved  and  prismatic  bars, 
torsion  of  prismatic  bars  and  circular  shafts  of  variable  diameter;  plane  stress 
and  plane  strain  in  beams,  disks,  thick  cylinders,  semi-infinite  plates,  and 
around  holes  and  notches. 

EM.  667. — Theory  of  Elastic  Stability. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  367  or  EM.  377,  and  MS.  521.  Lateral 
buckling  of  beams;  bending  and  buckling  of  thin  plates  and  shells;  shear 
buckling;  general  failure  of  columns  by  bending,  twisting,  or  shear;  buckling 
at  stresses  above  elastic  range.    Application  to  practical  problems. 

EM.  668. — Mechanics  of  Orthotropic  Materials. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  367  or  EM.  377,  and  MS.  521,  MS. 
522.  Plane  stress  and  plant  strain;  stresses  and  strains  in  three  dimensions. 
Equation  of  equilibrium;  Mohr's  circle;  form  factors;  shear;  direct  compres- 
sion; combined  stresses;  practical  applications. 

EM.  671. — ^^Theory  of  Plasticity. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  367  or  EM.  377,  MS.  521.  Definitions 
of  stress  and  strain,  behavior  of  a  perfectly  plastic  material,  yield  conditions, 
theories  of  plastic  deformation.  Problems  of  bars  and  c)4inders  of  ideally 
plastic  materials.  Problems  in  the  plastic  flow  of  strain-hardening  materials. 
Theory  of  metal-forming  processes;  drawing,  extruding,  rolling,  forging,  and 
forming  of  various  shapes. 

EM.  672.— Theory  of  Plates. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  367  or  EM.  377,  MS.  521.  Fundamen- 
tal equations  for  the  bending  of  thin  plates  with  small  deformations.  Applica- 
tion to  circular,  rectangular,  triangular,  and  elliptic  plates  subject  to  various 
lateral  loads.  Analysis  of  plates  subject  to  combined  lateral  loads  and  forces 
acting  in  the  middle  plane  ot  the  plate.  Large  deformations  of  plates.  Energy 
methods  applied  to  plate  problems. 

EM.  673.— Theory  of  Shells. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  367  or  EM.  377,  MS.  521,  MS.  522  or 
MS.  639.  General  theory  of  deformation  of  thin  shells  with  small  deflections. 
Specialization  to  the  cases  of  Q'lindrical,  spherical,  and  conical  shells  subjea  to 
various  loadings.  Membrane  theory  of  shells  and  its  application.  Discussion 
of  large  deformation  theories  for  shells.  Applications  to  the  design  of  pressure 
vessels,  shell-like  roof  structures,  and  submarines.  Vibrations  of  cylindrical 
shells. 
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EM.  675. — Numerical  Methods  of  Engineering  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EM.  666.  Relaxation  methods,  use  of  various 
types  of  relaxation  nets,  treatment  of  boundary  conditions.  Method  of  mini- 
mum potential  energy.  Variational  principles  and  Euler's  equation.  Rayleigh- 
Ritz  method,  Galerkin's  Method,  Trefftz's  procedure,  Prager's  function  space 
concept.  Perturbation  and  collocation  procedures.  Applications  to  elasticity 
and  hydrodynamics. 

EM.  688. — Mechanics  of  Continuous  Media. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  666,  MS.  521,  MS.  522.  A  compre- 
hensive, unified  treatment  of  the  mathematical  theories  of  solid  and  fluid  me- 
chanics, including  gases.  Stress-strain  relations  for  continuous  media  and 
equations  of  motion.  Thermo-elastic  relations  for  isotropic  solids.  Finite  de- 
formations of  an  elastic  solid.  Role  of  the  potential  theory  in  mathematical 
physics.  Significance  of  Poisson's  and  Laplace's  equations  in  elasticity,  hydro- 
dynamics, heat  conduction,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  acoustics.  Wave 
motion  in  gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  Theory  of  the  mechanics  of  a  granular 
media,  theory  of  the  mechanics  of  a  porous  media. 

EM.  692. — Special  Topics  in  Engineering  Mechanics. 

Variable  credit.  Topics  vary  from  semester  to  semester  and  will  include  such 
topics  as  the  following:  Mechanical  properties  of  materials;  ballistics;  opera- 
tions analysis;  applications  of  solid  state  physics  principles  to  engineering 
problems;  application  of  mechanics  to  medical  and  dental  science;  stress  wave 
theory;  variational  techniques  in  mechanics;  theory  of  elasticity  from  the  com- 
plex variable  viewpoint,  non-linear  elasticity. 

EM.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

EM.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.   Offered  1,  2,  3. 

English 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Robertson,  C.  A.,  Head;  Baughan,  D.  E.,  Bigelow,  G.  E.,  Boone,  L.  P.,  Bowers, 
R.  H.,  Bryan,  R.  A.,  Cannon,  G.  H.,  Clark,  W.  A.,  Congleton,  J.  E.,  Conner,  F. 
W.,  Cox,  E.  H.,  Crane,  R.  S.,  Cutler,  R.  J.,  Fain,  J.  T.,  Fogle,  S.  F.,  Gehan,  F.  E., 
Harkness,  D.  R.,  Harris,  D.  P.,  Hart,  T.A.E.,  Herbert,  T.  W.,  Holden,  E.  S.,  Jones, 
J.  A.,  Kirkland,  E.  C,  Lytic,  A.  N.,  McHughston,  R.  W.,  Miles,  G.  S.,  Morris,  A. 
C,  Mounts,  C  E.,  Murphree,  A.  A.,  Oras,  A.,  Pyles,  T.,  Ruff,  W.,  Starr,  N.  C, 
Strykcr,  D.,  Vowles,  R.  B.,  Warfel,  H.  R.,  Wilson,  J.  L.,  Wise,  J.  H. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  consult  with  the  student  counselor  of 
the  Department,  and  plan  their  programs. 

The  Departmental  Major:  For  the  departmental  major  the  following  courses, 
or  their  equivalents,  are  required:  EH.  201-202  and  one  semester  of  Shakespeare 
(EH.  401  or  EH.  402).   At  least  half  of  the  major  program  should  be  in  courses 
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numbered  300  or  above,  and  at  least  six  hours  should  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing group  of  studies:  EH.  495,  EH.  496,  EH.  497,  EH.  498,  EH.  501,  EH.  502, 
EH.  506,  EH.  509.  Students  majoring  in  English  are  advised  to  include  EH.  506 
(History  of  the  English  Language),  especially  those  anticipating  graduate  study 
in  English.  EH.  255  and  EH.  356  may  not  be  counted  for  credit  towards  the 
minimum  departmental  major.  A  foreign  language  should  be  elected  at  least  as 
early  as  the  sophomore  year. 

In    exceptional    cases,   specified    departmental   requirements,    including   prere- 
quisites, may  be  waived  by  consent  of  the  departmental  adviser. 

EH.  133— Effective  Writing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  permission  of  C-3  Course  Chairman. 
Offered  1,  2.  Designed  to  aid  the  student  to  present  his  ideas  in  writing  which 
is  not  only  accurate  and  clear  but  pleasing  and  attractive  to  the  reader.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  do  creative  work. 

EH.   134. — Contemporary  Reading. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  permission  of  C-3  Course  Chairman. 
Offered  2.  Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  planning  for  himself  a  well-rounded 
program  in  reading,  which  will  serve  to  keep  him  abreast  of  the  best  in  con- 
temporary thought.  Some  time  will  be  spent  in  introducing  each  student  to 
the  bibliography  and  writing  in  the  area  of  his  special  professional  interest. 

EH.  201. — Introduction  to  World  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  May  be  taken  for  credit  without  EH.  202.  Prerequisite: 
C-3.  Offered  1,  2.  An  introductory  course  on  the  backgrounds  of  English 
language  and  literature,  with  readings  from  selected  masterpieces  of  the  an- 
cient, medieval,  and  renaissance  worlds,  from  Homer  to  Cervantes. 

EH.  202. — Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  EH.  201-202.  May  be  taken 
for  credit  without  EH.  201.  Prerequisite:  C-3.  Offered  1,  2.  Readings  and 
lectures  in  the  great  masterpieces  of  English  literature.  Selections  chiefly  from 
the  work  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Swift,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Browning. 

EH.  209— The  Short  Story. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3.  Offered  1.  The  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  short  story  as  a  literary  type.   Lectures,  readings. 

EH.  212. — Advanced  Composition. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3.  Offered  1,  2.  Advanced  studies  in  com- 
position and  precis  writing.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring 
additional    training    in    writing   and    special   preparation    for   professional   or 

graduate  study. 

EH.  215. — Introduction  to  American  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3.  Offered  1,  2.  A  selection  of  major 
American  writers  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Robert  Frost.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  understanding  and  critical  appreciation  rather  than  on  literary  history. 
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EH.  225. — Ideas  and  Themes  in  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3.  Offered  1,  2.  Readings  in  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  centering  around  the  discussion  of 
enduring  themes,  such  as  love,  honor,  loyaln',  patriotism,  etc.  The  choice  of 
particular  themes  and  readings  may  vary  from  term  to  term. 

EH.  235.— Word  Study. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Designed  to  give  the  student  a  view  of  the 
English  language  in  its  relationship  to  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family  and  of  the  manifold  sources  of  its  word  stock.  Exercises  and  drills 
provide  effective  ways  of  increasing  vocabulary. 

EH.  255. — Business  Communications. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3.  Offered  1,  2.  Instruction  and  practice 
in  giving  short  oral  reports,  dictating  and  writing  the  most  generally  used 
business  letters,  and  planning  and  executing  short  written  reports,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  of  business  usage.  The  student  is  introduced  to  busi- 
ness and  professional  publications,  corporation  and  municipal  reports,  and 
other  media  of  communication. 

EH.  306. — Modern  English  Grammar. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  1,  2.  A  systematic  re- 
view of  current  English  grammar,  including  attention  to  functional  aspeas  of 
sentence  structure,  punctuation,  and  other  problems  of  the  mechanics  of  com- 
position. 

EH.  310. — The  American  Novel. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  2.  The  history  of  the 
American  novel.  Reading  of  representative  novels  by  major  American  writers. 
Lectures,  reports. 

EH.  318. — The  Literature  of  the  South. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  The  poetry  and  prose  written 
by  Southerners  or  reflecting  the  life  in  the  region.  Chief  emphasis  on  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

EH.  327. — Imaginative  Writing. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  1,  2.  Designed  to 
help  the  student  who  desires  guidance  in  developing  his  capacity  for  original 
work.    Group  discussion,  individual  conferences,  many  papers. 

EH.  356— Report  Writing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  1,  2.  For  professional 
and  scientific  students  needing  specialized  training  in  the  writing  of  technical 
reports,  professional  papers,  and  research  investigations. 

EH.  361.— The  English  Novel. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  May  be  taken  for  credit  without  EH.  362.  Prerequisite: 
C-3.  Offered  1.  The  development  of  the  novel  from  earlier  forms;  the  great 
novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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EH.  362.— The  English  Novel. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  EH.  361-362.  May  be  taken 
for  credit  without  EH.  361.  Prerequisite:  C-3.  Offered  2.  The  great  novelists 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

EH.  363. — Contemporary  Literature:  Drama. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  2.  Recent  and  con- 
temporary drama,  with  emphasis  upon  such  major  English  and  American 
playwrights  as  Shaw  and  Eugene  O'Neill.  The  work  of  Ibsen  and  other  Con- 
tinental writers  will  be  treated  briefly. 

EH.  365. — Contemporary  Literature:  Fiction. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  1,  2.  The  most  im- 
portant British  and  American  writers  of  twentieth-century  prose  fiction,  with 
major  emphasis  upon  recent  novelists. 

EH.  366. — Contemporary  Literature:  Poetry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  1.  Reading,  critical 
interpretation,  and  discussion  of  modern  British  and  American  poetry,  with 
chief  emphasis  upon  recent  poetry. 

EH.  399. — Practical  Criticism. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  1.  An  intensive  study 
of  selected  narratives,  poems,  and  dramas,  leading  towards  a  critical  awareness 
of  the  nature  of  literary  art. 

EH.  401. — Shakespeare. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English  or 
Speech.  Offered  1,  2.  Devoted  chiefly  to  the  romantic  comedies  and  the  his- 
tory plays,  including  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Much  Ado,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry 
the  Fourth.  As  an  aid  to  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama  are  treated  briefly. 

EH.  402. — Shakespeare. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English  or 
Speech.  Offered  1,  2.  The  great  tragedies  will  be  studied,  notably  Hamlet, 
Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

EH.  407. — Introduction  to  Folklore. 

3    hours.     3    credits.    Prerequisite:     C-3    and   C-5.  Reading,  discussion,   and 

critical  study  of  folk  tales,  legends,  proverbs,  etc.  Their  origin,  spread,  and 

influence  on  various  literatures.  Their  utilization  by  teachers  and  creative 
artists. 

EH.  408. — Ballads  and  Folksongs. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  2.  English  and 
Scottish  popular  ballads:  their  origin,  development,  and  spread  to  America. 
American  folksongs:  their  nature,  development,  and  place  as  social  and  folk 
documents. 
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EH.  464.— World  Drama. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  world 
drama  from  its  origins  in  ancient  times  down  to  the  rise  of  realism.  Some  of 
the  more  important  plays  in  the  repertorium  of  dramatic  literature,  from 
Aeschylus  to  Turgenev,  will  be  read,  analyzed,  and  discussed. 

EH.  480. — English  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  Enghsh.  Of- 
fered 1.  Designed  to  help  teachers  of  English  by  (1)  a  review  of  the  content, 
both  the  language  and  the  literature,  of  secondary  school  English,  with  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  methods  widely  used  in  high  school  English  courses,  and 
(2)  a  study  of  both  the  ultimate  and  the  immediate  objectives  of  the  secondary 
English  program. 

EH.  491. — Children's  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  1,  2.  A  course  de- 
signed to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in  children's  books  apart  from 
school  text  books,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of 
this  literature,  and  to  make  him  more  aware  of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content 
and  form. 

EH.  492. — Literature  for  the  Adolescent. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English.  A 
survey  of  the  different  types  of  reading  the  adolescent  (13  to  18)  pursues, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  criteria  for  choosing  good  books,  and  upon 
developing  a  familiarity  with  the  many  books  for  young  people  of  this  age. 

EH.  493— Great  Books  of  the  Western  World. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  May  be  taken  for  credit  without  EH.  494.  Prerequisite: 
C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  1.  Many  of  the  great  classics  which  have  germinated 
our  culture  and  moulded  our  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  will  be  read  wholly 
or  in  part,  analyzed,  discussed.  EH.  493  covers  the  period  from  the  classical 
past  to  the  Renaissance. 

EH.  494. — Great  Books  of  the  Western  World. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  EH.  493-494.  May  be  taken 
for  credit  without  EH.  493.  Prerequisite:  C-3  and  C-5.  Offered  2.  Covers 
the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to  modern  times. 

EH.  495. — Major  Writers  of  the  Renaissance. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5  and  one  course  in  English.   Offered 

1.  Selections  from  the  best  works  of  principal  writers  other  than  Shakespeare, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  Milton. 

EH.  496. — Major  Writers  of  the  Neoclassic  Period. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English.    Offered 

2.  Selections  from  the  best  works  of  such  writers  as  Dryden,  Congreve,  Addi- 
son, Swift,  Pope,  Fielding,  Johnson,  and  Boswell. 


The  statement  "OfFcrcd  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EH.  497. — Major  Writers  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English.  Selec- 
tions from  the  best  works  of  such  writers  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott, 
Lamb,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

EH.  498. — Major  Writers  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English.  Selec- 
tions from  the  best  works  of  such  writers  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Arnold,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

The  courses  numbered  in  the  500's  are  designed  primarily  for  advanced  under- 
graduates and  beginning  graduate  students.  They  may  be  taken  for  graduate  major 
credit  when  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser  or  by  the  student's  graduate 
supervisory  committee.  Students  taking  these  courses  for  graduate  major  credit  will 
be  required  to  do  additional  readings  and  reports.  Programs  for  all  graduate  de- 
grees must  include  approved  course  work  at  the  600  level  or  above. 

EH.  501. — American  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  May  be  taken  for  credit  without  EH.  502.  Prerequisite: 
C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English.  Offered  1.  A  critical  and  historical  survey 
of  American  literature  from  1607  to  1865. 

EH.  502. — American  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  EH.  501-502.  May  be  taken 
for  credit  without  EH.  501.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English. 
Offered  2.    Covers  the  period  from  1865  to  the  present. 

EH.  506. — History  of  the  English  Language. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English  or  in  a 
foreign  language.  Offered  1,  2.  The  nature,  origin,  and  development  of  the 
English  language,  with  special  stress  upon  structural  and  phonetic  changes  and 
upon  the  principles  which  govern  modern  usage. 

EH.  509.— Chaucer. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-3,  C-5,  and  one  course  in  English.  Offered 
1.    Reading  and  critical  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

EH.  530. — Individual  Work  in  Creative  Writing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EH.  327  or  equivalent,  consent  of  instruaor, 
and  approval  of  department  head.  Offered  1,  2.  Individual  projects  in  creative 
composition  for  qualified  students  interested  in  the  writing  of  fiction  or  poetry 
as  art  forms. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 
Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  major  in  English  or  its  equivalent.  Such  a  major 
must  present  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  English,  including  courses  in  im- 
portant periods  of  Enghsh  literary  history,  American  literature,  and  the  history  of  the 
English  language.  Adequate  preparation  in  such  closely  related  fields  as  history, 
philosophy,  and  foreign  language  is  presupposed. 


The  statement  "OfEered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EH.  600  is  required  of  all  graduate  majors. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Students  wishing  to  take  graduate  work  should 
consult  the  departmental  graduate  advisers.  A  booklet  descriptive  of  the  doctoral 
program  is  available  upon  application  to  the  Department. 

EH.  600. — Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research. 

2  hours.  No  credit.  Offered  1,  2. 

EH.  605. — Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  18th  Century. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  survey  of  the  English  stage  from  Dryden  to 
Sheridan. 

EH.  610.— Chaucer. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Reading  and  critical  study  of  Troilus  and 
Criseyde  and  the  minor  poems. 

EH.  611.— Old  English. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Old  English  grammar  and  reading  from  selected 
monuments. 

EH.  612.— Middle  English. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Middle  English  grammar  and  reading  from 
selected  monuments. 

EH.  613. — The  Renaissance  in  England. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  origin  of  the  movement  in  Italy  and  its 
spread  in  England;  the  16th-century  poets  and  prose  writers. 

EH.  614. — The  Renaissance  in  England. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Poetry  and  prose  of  the  17th  century  through 
Milton. 

EH.  615— Milton. 

3  hours.  3  credits.   Offered  2. 

EH.  617. — Spenser. 

3  hours.  3  credits. 

EH.  619. — Elizabethan  Drama. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1. 

EH.  627.— The  Craft  of  Writing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  interested 
in  writing  fiction  as  an  art.  Conducted  by  the  laboratory  method  and  private 
conference,  with  the  aim  of  developing  the  student's  writing  talent  and  critical 
sense.  Novels  and  short  stories  of  the  students  and  of  authors  of  established 
reputation  will  be  read,  analyzed,  and  discussed. 

EH.  628.— The  Craft  of  Writing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  EH.  627,  with 
the  aim  of  providing  further  experience  for  praaitioners  of  the  short  story  or 
the  novel  under  the  guidance  of  a  writer  in  residence. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EH.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  English  and  approval  of  depart- 
ment head.  Offered  1,  2.  Designed  for  graduate  students  needing  work  in 
subjects  not  available  in  currently  offered  courses.  With  change  of  content  EH. 
630  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

EH.  633. — English  Literature  of  the  18th  Century. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  English  prose  and  poetry  from  Dry- 
den  through  Pope. 

EH.  634. — English  Literature  of  the  18th  Century. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  Age  of  Johnson. 

EH.  641.— Beowulf. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2. 

EH.  643. — The  English  Romantic  Period. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Chief  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Burns,  Blake, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth. 

EH.  644. — The  English  Romantic  Period. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Chief  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Byron,  Keats, 
and  Shelley. 

EH.  653. — English  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   Offered  1.    The  Victorian  prose  writers. 

EH.  654. — English  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  Victorian  poets. 

EH.  665. — Literary  Criticism,  Historical  and  Analytical. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Offered   1.    Classical,  medieval,  and  renaissance  criticism. 

EH.  666. — Literary  Criticism,  Historical  and  Analytical. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Criticism  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present. 

EH.  669. — English  Prosody. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  An  historical  and  descriptive  survey,  including  the  Euro- 
pean background. 

EH.  691. — The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  College. 

2  hours.  1  credit.  Offered  1.  Designed  to  give  practical  experience  in  eval- 
uating, criticizing,  and  grading  college  composition  work  under  the  supervision 
of  senior  staff  members  in  English. 

EH.  692. — The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  College. 

2  hours.  1  credit.  Offered  2.  Designed  to  give  praaical  experience  in  class- 
room performance  to  students  specializing  in  English  language  and  literature; 
to  aid  in  the  professional  training  of  those  preparing  to  teach  literature  at  the 
college  level. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EH.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,2. 

EH.  735. — Seminar  in  Restoration  and  18th  Century  Literature. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Offered  1. 

EH.  745. — Seminar  in  Romanticism. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1. 

EH.  750. — The  English  Language  Since  1400. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1. 

EH.  753. — Seminar  in  Linguistics. 

3  hours.   3  credits. 

EH.  755. — Seminar  in  Medieval  Literature. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   Topics  embrace  Old  English  literature  and  Middle  English 
literature,  including  Chaucer. 

EH.  761. — Seminar  in  Shakespeare. 

3  hours.   3  credits.   Offered  2. 

EH.  763. — Seminar  in  English  Renaissance  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1. 

EH.  771. — Seminar  in  Victorian  Literature. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Offered  2. 

EH.  781. — Seminar  in  New  England  Transcendentalism. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1. 

EH.  783. — Seminar  in  American  Prose. 

3   hours.     3    credits.    Offered    1,  2.    Subjects:    American   biography,  autobio- 
graphy, essay,  and  history;  American  criticism. 

EH.  787. — Seminar  in  American  Poetry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2. 

EH.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.   Offered  1,  2. 

Entomology 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Creighton,  J.   T.,  Head;   Blanton,  F.   S.;   Christie,  J.   R.;   Hetrick,  L.  A.;   Kuitert, 
L.  C;  Muma,  M.  H.;  Murphey,  M.,  Jr.;  Smith,  W.  W.;  Simanton,  W.  A.;  Tissot, 
A.  N.;  Walker,  T.  J.;  Wilson,  J.  W. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EY.  203. — Economic  Entomology. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  This  course,  or  EY.  307,  is  pre- 
requisite or  corequisite  for  all  courses  in  Entomology  except  EY.  303,  EY.  351 
and  EY.  450.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  introduction  to  economic  entomology,  which 
is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  life  histories  and  control  of  major  insect  enemies  of 
American  agricultural  crops.  Particular  stress  is  placed  upon  southern  and 
Florida  economic  insects.  This  course  is  designed  for  all  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  either  as  a  prerequisite  or  corequisite  for  other  entomology 
courses.  Textbook,  "Destructive  and  Useful  Insects,"  by  Metcalf,  Flint,  and 
Metcalf;  or  "Insects  of  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard,"  by  Peairs  and  Davidson. 

EY.  303. — Introductory  Economic  Nematology. 

Identical  with  SLS.  303  and  VY.  303.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.  Prerequisites:  C-61  and  BLY.  l6l,  or  BTY.  101-102.  Offered  1. 
An  introduction  to  nematology,  including  a  study  of  the  life  histories  and 
control  of  the  major  nematodes  affecting  plants,  domestic  animals,  and  man. 
The  course  also  includes  the  study  of  the  relationships  of  nematodes  to  insects 
and  closely  related  arthropods,  either  as  parasites  of  these  animals  or  the 
utilization  of  such  animals  as  intermediate  hosts.  Given  jointly  with  the 
Departments  of  Soils  and  Veterinary  Science. 

EY.  307. — General  Entomology. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  This  course  or  EY.  203,  is  pre- 
requisite or  corequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  Entomology,  except  EY.  303, 
EY.  351,  and  EY.  450.  Offered  1.  The  characteristics,  biology,  and  habits  of 
the  insects  in  the  major  families  of  all  insect  orders.  All  students  planning 
to  major  or  minor  in  Entomology  should  take  this  course,  and  not  EY.  203. 
Textbook,  "A  Textbook  Of  Entomology,"  by  Ross. 

EY.  311-312-313-314 — Entomology  Seminar. 

1  hour.  V^  credit  each;  group  total  two  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Papers  dealing 
with  some  phase  of  entomology.  At  intervals,  students  appear  before  the 
seminar  group  to  give  talks  or  present  papers  dealing  with  the  subjea  selected. 

EY.  351. — Forest  Entomology  (Pests  of  Forest  and  Shade  Trees). 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  or  3  credits.  For  students  in  the  School 
of  Forestry.  Majors  in  Entomology  and  other  departments  may  enroll  with 
permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  2  credit  level.  Offered  1.  The 
major  insect  pests  of  forest  and  shade  trees,  including  identification,  life  his- 
tories, and  control.  Textbook,  "Insect  Enemies  of  Eastern  Forests,"  by  Craig- 
head. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EY.  401-402. — Problems  in  Entomology. 

4  to  8  hours  laboratory.  2-4  credits  each;  group  total  4-8  credits.  Prere- 
quisites: EY.  203  or  EY.  307,  and  the  basic  course  in  selected  specialized 
field.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Ginsists  of  an  entomological  problem  for  study  which 
may  be  in  any  field  of  specialization,  including  histology,  morphology,  taxono- 
my, embryology,  biological  control,  ecology,  toxicology,  plant  quarantine, 
biology,  life  history  and  habits,  commercial  entomology,  structural  pest  con- 
trol, and  medical  and  veterinary  entomology.  Textbook  to  be  selected  based 
upon  research  problems. 

EY.  405. — Insect  Control  (Insecticides). 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  co requisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered  1.  The  control  of  insects  and  closely  related  arthro- 
pods by  chemical  and  cultural  methods.  Insecticides,  the  effeas  of  insecticides 
upon  plants  and  animals,  and  the  various  methods  of  application.  For  all  stu- 
dents in  Agriculture.  Practical  training  to  meet  the  everybody  problems  of  in- 
sect attacks  upon  man,  domestic  animals,  and  cultivated  plants.  Textbook, 
"Manual  of  Insect  Control,"  by  Creighton. 

EY.  408. — Insect  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  EY.  203,  or  EY.  307 
Offered  1.  The  external  and  internal  anatomy  of  insects.  The  functioning 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  the  systems  of  organs.  Textbook,  "Principles  of 
Insect  Morphology,"  by  Snodgrass. 

EY.  411. — Apiculture  (An  Introduction  to  Bee  Culture). 

1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered  2.  The  organization  of  a  bee  colony,  life  processes, 
races  of  bees,  manipulation,  value  of  colonies,  nectar  and  pollen  sources, 
pollination  value,  diseases,  selection  of  apiary  site,  economic  importance  of 
industry,  equipment,  and  marketing  of  products.  Textbooks,  "Hive  and  the 
Honey  Bee,"  by  Grout. 

EY.  420. — Medical  Entomology. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequiste  or  corequisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered  1.  The  arthropods  that  are  parasitic  upon  man, 
including  insects  and  their  near  relatives,  and  their  relationship  to  disease. 
Textbook,  "Medical  Entomology,"  by  Matheson. 

EY.  422. — Veterinary  Entomology. 

1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered  2.  The  arthropods  that  are  parasitic  upon  domestic 
animals,  including  inseas  and  their  near  relatives,  and  their  relationship  to 
disease.  Textbook,  "Medical  Entomology,"  by  Herms. 

EY.  430. — Insect  Laboratory  Technique. 

2  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY.  203,  or  EY.  307. 
Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  techniques  involved  in  the  preparation  of  insea 
material  for  microscopic  study. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  Brst  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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EY.  432. — Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Insects. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered  2,  3.  The  identification,  life  histories,  and  control 
of  the  major  insect  pests  of  Florida's  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  For  all  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  especially  those  interested  in  economic 
plant  life. 

EY.  441. — Plant  Quarantine,  Inspection,  and  Control. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY.  203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered 
2,  even  years.  The  legal,  operational,  and  administrative  principles  of  plant 
quarantine,  inspection  and  control;  together  with  a  study  of  plant  quarantine 
organization  methods,  and  control  and  eradication  efforts  of  the  past  and 
present. 

EY.  450. — Public  Health  Entomology  (Entomology  and 
Sanitation) . 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  odd  years.  Insects  and 
related  animals  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  man.  Textbook,  "Medical 
Entomology,"  by  Matheson. 

EY.  460. — Insect  Identification. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307,  and  EY.  408.  Offered  2,  3.  A  survey  of  immatures  and 
adults  of  all  orders.  Identification  of  insects  of  all  major  families.  Textbooks, 
"Introduction  to  Entomology,"  by  Comstock,  and  "How  to  Know  the  Immature 
Insects,"  by  Chu. 

EY.  462. — Insect  Ecology. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307,  and  EY.  408.  Offered  2.  The  basic  principles  of  animal 
ecology  as  they  apply  to  insect  life. 

EY.  464. — Biological  and  Natural  Control. 

1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307,  EY.  408,  and  EY.  460.  Offered  1.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  natural  and  biological  control  of  insects. 

EY.  470. — The  Experimental  Method. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY.  203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered 
2,  odd  years.  Broad  training  in  the  experimental  methods  employed  in  the 
various  phases  of  entomology.  Textbook,  "A  Manual  of  Entomological  Equip- 
ment and  Methods"  ( Parts  I  and  II ) ,  by  Peterson. 

EY.  480. — The  History  of  Entomology. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY.  203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered 
2,  even  years.  The  major  historical  aspects  of  the  field  of  entomology.  Text- 
book, "Fragments  of  Entomological  History,"  by  Osborn. 
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EY.  490. — Structural  Pest  Control. 

1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered  2,  odd  years.  The  major  pests  encountered  by  the 
commercial  pest  control  operator,  including  life  history'  studies,  and  chemical 
and  mechanical  methods  of  control.  Textbook,  "Manual  of  Structural  Pest 
Control,"  by  Creighton. 

EY.  492. — Advanced  Economic  Entomology. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EY. 
203,  or  EY.  307.  Offered  2,  3,  even  years.  An  advanced  study  of  economic 
entomology  which  considers  in  detail  the  biology,  life  history,  and  control  of 
the  major  insect  species  affecting  the  economic  plants  and  animals  of  Florida. 
Particular  stress  is  placed  upon  the  recognition  of  the  most  economic  species 
and  their  damage  which  affect  field  crops,  deciduous  fruits,  and  grasses.  Text- 
book, "DestruCTive  and  Useful  Inseas,"  by  Metcalf,  Flint  and  Metcalf. 

EY.  494. — Insecticidal  Formulations. 

1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  EY.  203,  or  EY.  307 
and  EY.  405.  Offered  2,  even  years.  A  study  of  the  source  and  cost  of  raw 
materials.  Development  of  formulae,  and  the  preparation  of  large  batch  quan- 
tities on  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  scale.  The  formulation  of  the  raw  materials 
into  wettable  powders,  solutions,  emulsions,  aerosols,  and  dusts.  The  course 
includes  consideration  of  the  laws  governing  manufacture,  labeling  and  sale  of 
inseaicides. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisite:  A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or  its  equivalent.  The  student  should 
have  thirty  semester  hours  in  the  biological  sciences,  with  twelve  or  more  hours 
in  the  field  of  entomology.  Should  he  be  deficient  in  this  respect,  the  student  will 
be  expected  to  fulfill  these  requirements  during  the  time  that  he  is  pursuing  work 
that  will  lead  to  the  advanced  degree.  This  work  will  be  taken  as  foundation 
work  with  no  graduate  credit. 

EY.  601. — Methods  of  Research  in  Entomology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Special  laboratory,  insectary,  and  field  methods 
in  research  dealing  with  the  several  phases  of  entomology.  A  study  of  the 
leading  research  problems  of  the  state  and  nation,  with  careful  consideration  of 
the  more  complicated  ones.    Research  problem  required. 

EY.  603. — Problems  in  Entomology. 

3-12  hours.  1-4  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  problem  for  study  which  may  be 
selected  in  any  field  of  entomological  specialization,  including  histology,  mor- 
phology, physiology,  taxonomy,  embryology,  biological  control,  ecology,  toxi- 
cology, plant  quarantine,  commercial  entomology,  life  history  and  habits,  bio- 
logy, and  medical  and  veterinary  entomology. 
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EY.  607. — Advanced  Insect  Taxonomy. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EY.  408,  EY.  460, 
and  EY.  608.  Offered  1.  An  advanced  study  of  the  various  systems  of  classi- 
fication, the  basis  of  systematic  entomology,  and  rules  of  nomenclature.  Prac- 
tice in  the  identification  of  immature  and  adult  insects  in  the  field  and  in  the 
laboratory. 

EY.  608. — Comparative  Insect  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EY.  408.  Offered  2. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  external  and  internal  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
representative  insects  found  in  each  insect  order. 

EY.  610. — Insect  Embryology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EY.  408.  Offered  1. 
The  principles  of  insect  embryology.  Textbook,  "Embryology  of  Inseas  and 
Myriapods,"  by  Johannsen. 

EY.  615. — Advanced  Biological  and  Natural  Control. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EY.  408,  EY.  460, 
EY.  462,  and  EY.  464.  Offered  1.  The  fundamental  principles  of  natural  and 
biological  control,  including  basis  of  control;  resistant  hosts;  function  of  bac- 
teria, fungi,  viruses  and  protozoa;  use  of  parasitic  invertebrate  animals;  special 
emphasis  upon  hexapods  of  value  in  natural  and  biological  control;  and  cases 
where  such  control  has  been  of  great  value  in  control  of  economic  species. 

EY.  6 16. — Advanced  Insect  Ecology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EY.  408,  EY.  460, 
and  EY.  462.  Offered  2.  Ecological  principles  and  their  application  to  insect 
life  in  which  the  economic  applications  are  stressed.  Research  problem  re- 
quired. 

EY.  617. — Principles  of  Insect  Pathology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EY.  408,  EY.  464, 
BCY.  300.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  diseases  of  insects  which  are  caused  by 
bacteria,  fungi,  viruses,  protozoa,  nematodes,  and  nutritional  disturbances. 

EY.  618. — Chemistry  and  Toxicology  of  Insecticides. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  121-122  or  CY. 
109-110,  EY.  405.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  insecticides  and 
their  toxicity  to  insects. 

EY.  620. — Advanced  Medical  Entomology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EY.  408,  EY.  420, 
EY.  460.  Offered  1.  An  advanced  study  of  the  insects  affeaing  the  health 
and  comfort  of  man. 

EY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Field  or  laboratory  research  of  entomology 
problems.    Results  to  be  used  in  preparation  of  thesis. 
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Family  Life 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Albrecht,  R.  Head;  Johnson,  H.  H.,  Patton,  I.  H.,  Ronaldson,  A.  S.,  Wilkes,  J.  A. 
Students  who  offer  Family  Life  as  a  component  part  of  a  group  major  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  advisor  for  the  combination  of  courses  taken 
in  this  area. 

FAM.  111. — Personal  Development. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  development  of  personal  assets  through 
an  analysis  of  contributing  factors;  the  behavior  of  self  and  others;  qualities 
of  effective  personalities.   The  individual  a  family  member. 

FAM.  150. — Nutritive  Requirements  for  Health. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Nutrition  sources:  Proteins,  carbohydrates, 
fats,  vitamins,  and  mineral  elements.  Metabolism  and  signs  of  nutritional  de- 
ficiency. Emphasis  upon  construction  of  adequate  diets  for  family  members 
at  different  ages  and  under  varying  conditions. 

FAM.  204. — Home  Equipment. 

2  hours  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-21.  Offered  2. 
Laws  and  principles  of  physics  as  they  apply  to  the  home.  Consideration  of 
these  principles  in  the  selection,  care  and  use  of  home  equipment  and  ap- 
pliances. 

FAM.  209. — (Identical  with  AE.  209). — Housing  for  Families. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Problems  in  securing  adequate  housing  for  the 
family.   Consideration  of  physical,  social,  economic,  and  other  factors  involved. 

FAM.  210. — Organization  and  Management  of  the  Home. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Management  in  family  living;  use  of  time, 
energy,  money,  and  materials  in  the  home.  Human  relationships  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

FAM.  213.— The  Child  in  the  Home. 

2  hours  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  the  child 
in  relation  to  his  home.  Consideration  of  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood. 
Factors  affecting  development.  Emphasis  upon  the  pre-school  child.  Observa- 
tion and  participation  in  the  department's  Child  Study  Center. 

FAM.  301. — Family  Relationships. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SY.  244  or  PSY.  201  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Offered  1,  2.  Personal  and  family  relationships;  guidance  of  the 
student  in  establishing  successful  family  life  patterns. 

FAM.  400. — Seminar  in  Family  Life. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FAM.  301,  PSY.  308.  Offered  2.  A  co- 
ordination and  integration  of  the  student's  work  in  the  major  program. 
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FAM.  430— Individual  Work. 

3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FAM  301  and  permission  of  Head  of  Department. 
Offered  1  and  2.  With  a  change  of  content  FAM.  430  may  be  selected  for  ad- 
ditional credits.    To  meet  needs  of  students  in  areas  not  covered  in  regular 


course  offerings. 


Finance  and  Insurance 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Matthews,  C  A.,  Interim  Head;  Athearn,  J.  L.;  Chne,  R.  S.;  Dietz,  J.  W.;  Frazer, 
W.  J.,  Jr.;  Hipp,  J.  E.;  Howard,  W.  M.;  McFerrin,  J.  B.;  Richardson,  J.  G.-  Wil- 
mot,  W.  v.,  Jr. 

See  also  following  course  listings: 
Accounting   (ATG.) 
Business  Administration — General  (BS. ) 
Economics   (ES.) 

Management  and  Business  Law  (MGT. ) 
Marketing  (MKG.) 
Real  Estate  (RE.) 

Courses    numbered    300    or    higher    are   open   only   to   students   with    junior 
standing.    Note,  however,  the  specific  prerequisites  for  certain  courses. 

FI.  260. — Fundamentals  of  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  and  3.  The  basic  fundamentals  underlying 
the  business  of  insurance  as  a  prerequisite  for  more  advanced  and  detailed 
work  in  the  subject,  designed  to  serve  two  distinct  needs:  (Ij  to  give  stu- 
dents of  economics  and  commerce  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and 
(2)  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  future  work  of  those  interested  in  entering 
the  business.    Not  open  to  students  with  4BA  classification. 

FI.  322. — Financial  Institutions. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  functions  of  financial  institu- 
tions; an  analysis  of  the  role  of  savings  and  investment  institutions,  insurance 
companies,  trustees,  government  credit  agencies,  small  loan  and  consumer 
finance  companies,  etc.,  in  the  economic  process;  and  an  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  such  institutions  and  money,  commercial  banking,  and 
monetary  management. 

FI.  324. — Investments  for  Individuals. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  investment  course  designed  for  the  non- 
Business  Administration  student.  It  presupposes  the  student  has  little  or  no 
facility  in  accounting  techniques,  mathematics  of  finance,  or  corporation  fi- 
nance. This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  principal  problems  the  indi- 
vidual investor  faces  in  attempting  to  build  and  conserve  a  fund  and  secure 
an  adequate  yield.  Cannot  be  used  for  credit  for  BSBA  degree. 
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FI.  361. — Property  Insurance — Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  by  correspondence  only.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  broad,  basic  principles  underlying 
the  science  and  business  of  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance.  Not  primarily  a  course 
in  insurance  salesmanship,  but  nevertheless  a  course  which  should  be  of 
value  to  persons  engaged  in  this  business. 

FI.  362. — Property  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  by  correspondence  only.  A  continuation  of  FI.  361 
dealing  with  bond,  title,  and  casualty  insurance. 

FI.  363. — Life,  Accident,  and  Sickness  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  260  or  consent  of  instructor.  Off^ered 
1  and  3.  Analysis  of  various  types  of  life  insurance  and  accident  and  sickness 
insurance  coverages  and  contracts;  individual,  family,  and  business  uses  of  life 
insurance  and  accident  and  sickness  insurance;  premium  rates  and  reserves; 
organization  and  operation  of  life  insurance  companies. 

FI.  365. — Fire  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  260.  Offered  1,  3.  The  principles  and 
practices  of  the  coverage  of  losses  due  to  fire;  the  fire  insurance  contract;  in- 
surable interest;  endorsements;  settlement  and  adjustment  of  losses;  co-insur- 
ance; non-concurrence;  rates;  reserve,  consequential  losses;  reinsurance. 

FI.  366. — Casualty  Insurance  and  Corporate  Suretyship. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  260.  Offered  1  and  3-  An  analysis  of  the 
business  and  personal  insurance  needs  filled  by  casualty  insurance  and  the 
coverage  involved.  A  general  study  of  the  background,  purpose  and  functions 
of  corporate  suretyship.  Workmen's  compensation,  liability,  automobile, 
aviation,  theft,  boiler  and  machinery,  plate  glass,  and  credit  insurance  and 
the  major  classes  of  surety  bonds  are  analyzed. 

FI.  420. — Management  of  Bank  Funds. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  321.  Offered  1.  Policies,  practices  and 
problems  of  commercial  bank  management;  loans  and  discounts,  investments, 
fiduciary  and  other  services,  the  money  market,  and  relationships  and  competi- 
tion with  the  government  and  other  financial  institutions. 

FI.  422. — Investments. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  427.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  nature  of 
investments;  investment  policies  and  types  of  securities;  analysis  of  securities; 
the  mechanics  and  mathematics  of  security  purchases;  factors  influencing  gen- 
eral movements  of  security  prices. 

FI.  424. — Investment  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  422.  Offered  2.  The  standards  employed 
in  the  analysis  of  public  utility,  railroad,  and  general  corporate  securities;  the 
supervision  of  individual,  bank,  and  insurance  company  security  investments; 
present  day  factors  influencing  security  values. 
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FI.  427. — Corporation  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  economic  and  legal  forms  of  business 
enterprise;  the  instruments  of  business  finance;  financial  problems  as  they 
relate  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  business  involving  fixed  and  working 
capital,  income,  dividend  policy,  and  current  borrowing. 

FI.  428. — Corporation  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  FI.  427.  Offered  2.  A  continuation  of  FI.  427. 
The  sale  of  corporation  securities;  problems  incident  to  growth  and  expansion; 
business  failures  and  financial  reconstruction;  social  aspects  of  corporate  fi- 
nancial policy. 

FI.  462. — Employee  Insurance  Plans. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  260,  or  FI.  363.  Offered  2.  Analysis  of 
pensions,  group  life  insurance,  group  accident  and  sickness  insurance,  the  busi- 
ness uses  of  ordinary  life  insurance,  and  profit  sharing.  Factors  that  influence 
management  decisions  relative  to  these  employee  benefits  are  considered. 

FI.  463. — Social  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  An  analysis  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  eco- 
nomic security;  the  distinctions  between  social  and  private  insurance;  the 
basic  hazards  of  unemployment,  old-age,  premature  death  of  breadwinner, 
sickness  and  disability,  especially  as  they  apply  to  low  income  groups;  an 
evaluation  of  methods  for  elimination,  reducing  or  identifying  these  hazards; 
the  development  of  social  insurance  in  the  United  States,  the  existing  programs 
including  operations,  with  special  emphasis  on  Title  II  (Old  Age  &  Survivors 
Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Florida's  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation and  "Workmen's  Compensation  programs. 

FI.  481. — Ocean  and  Inland  Marine  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  260.  Offered  2.  Insurance  against  perils 
of  transportation  by  sea  and  by  land,  including  the  use  of  floater  policies. 

FI.  484. — Legal  Aspects  of  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  essentials  of  the  law  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  business  of  insurance  including  Florida's  statutory  regulation  thereof. 

FI.  486. — Life  Insurance  in  Relation  to  Trusts  and  Estates. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  363.  Offered  2.  Estate  planning;  the 
coordination  of  life  insurance  with  other  assets;  living  and  testamentary  trusts; 
personal  and  business  life  insurance  trusts;  wills;  guardianships;  and  tax  aspects 
of  estate  planning. 

FI.  487. — Agency  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  means,  methods,  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  operating  an  insurance  agency. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 
Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work  on 
the  600  or  higher  level,  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  finance  and  insurance 
are  available  for  graduate  credit  as  a  part  of  a  candidate's  major.  These  are:  FI. 
420 — Management  of  Bank  Funds;  FI.  422 — Investments;  FI.  424 — Investment 
Analysis;  FI.  428 — Corporation  Finance;  FI.  462 — Employee  Insurance  Plans;  FI. 
463 — Social  Insurance;  FI.  481 — Ocean  and  Inland  Marine  Insurance;  FI.  484 — 
Legal  Aspects  of  Insurance;  FI.  486 — Life  Insurance  in  Relation  to  Trusts  and 
Estates;  and  FI.  487 — Agency  Management. 

FI.  621. — Problems  in  Commercial  Banking. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  420.  Offered  2.  An  empirical  examina- 
tion of  the  market  structure  of  the  commercial  banking  industry  with  reference 
to  the  factors  affecting  that  structure,  such  as  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  The  theory  of  monopoly  and  competition  as  applied  to  banking, 
the  adequacy  of  the  various  forms  of  bank  organization  in  both  inter-  and 
intra-industry  competition,  the  adequacy  of  bank  capital,  banking  facilities, 
and  bank  services,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  asset  management  and  of  provid- 
ing successor  management  will  be  covered. 

FI.  624. — Investment  Banking. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Investment  banking  from  the  practical  view- 
point, in  order  to  prepare  the  student  for  entry  into  the  business.  Equivalent 
to  a  training  course,  covering  in  considerable  detail  all  the  related  fundamen- 
tals of  investment  banking  generally. 

FI.  627. — Problems  in  Corporation  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FI.  427  and  428  or  equivalent.  Offered  I. 
Some  of  the  leading  problems  of  corporate  finance,  including  valuation,  long- 
term  financing,  economic  aspects  of  corporate  financing,  financial  problems  of 
the  small  business,  reorganization,  and  social  problems  arising  from  corporate 
financial  practices.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  relation  between  this  sub- 
ject and  other  closely  related  fields  and  to  the  bibliography  of  the  field. 

FI.  628. — Central  Banking,  Policies  and  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  321.  Offered  2.  The  functions,  powers, 
and  {X)licies  of  central  banks,  the  changing  role  of  central  banks  in  the  econ- 
omy, with  special  emphasis  on  the  place  of  central  banks  in  a  "free"  economy 
and  in  a  "state"  economy. 

FI.  629. — International  Finance:  Monetary  Systems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  321.  Offered  2.  Attention  is  concen- 
trated on  factors  leading  to  the  break-down  of  international  monetary  systems 
in  the  inter-war  period.  Post  World  War  II  international  monetary  problems^ 
and  attempts  at  reconstruction  including  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  regional  agreements. 

FI.  662. — The  Institution  of  Life  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  462  or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  Investiga- 
tion of  selected  problems  in  life  insurance  and  related  fields. 


The  statement  "OfFcrcd    1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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FI.  666. — Advanced  Casualty  Insurance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  366  or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  An  ad- 
vanced course  designed  to  analyze  the  meaning,  economic  influences,  social 
values,  principles  and  practices  of  casualty  insurance.  The  approach  is  in  terms 
of  insurance  managerial  problems.  Emphasis  is  on  the  insurance  market,  policy 
covers,  underwriting,  rate-making,  loss  adjustment,  loss  prevention  effort,  rein- 
surance, insurance  finance,  types  of  insurers,  and  internal  and  government 
regulation  in  relation  to  the  principal  casualty  insurance  lines. 

FI.  667. — Problems  in  Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonding. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FI.  366  or  equivalent.  Advanced  study  of 
bonding  forms  and  methods  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

FI.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

Variable  registration.  0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Directed  research  and 
writing  for  the  M.A.  degree,  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  student's  graduate 
program  for  credit  in  addition  to  the  24  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree. 

Food  Technology  and  Nutrition 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Dennison,  R.  A.,  Head;  Hall,  C  B.,  Showalter,  R.  K.,  Van  Middelem,  C.  H.,  Vilece, 
R.  J.,  Wenzel,  F.  W. 

FT.  201. — Food  Preservation. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  109-110  or  CY. 
121-122,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  1.  Principles  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble preservation,  with  special  emphasis  on  procedures  for  canning,  freezing,  and 
making  preserves  and  confections.  Designed  primarily  for  students  in  Vocation- 
al Agriculture  and  Family  Life. 

FT.  301.— Food  Technology. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  FT.  301-302.  Pre- 
requisites: CY.  109-110  or  CY.  121-122,  or  permission  of  instruaor.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  had  FT.  201.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  all  phases  of  the  proc- 
essing of  fruits,  other  than  citrus,  and  vegetables  by  canning,  freezing,  and  de- 
hydrating, and  of  the  products  and  by-products  of  this  processing.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  course,  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the  manufacture  of  jams,  jellies, 
and  confections  and  of  pickled,  spiced  and  fermented  products,  and  to  the  in- 
spection and  scoring  of  commercially  processed  foods.  Textbook:  Cruess,  "Com- 
mercial Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products". 

FT.  302.— Food  Technology. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  FT.  301-302.  Pre- 
requisite: FT.  301.  Offered  2.  In  this  half  of  the  course,  attention  is  given  chief- 
ly to  canning,  freezing  and  dehydration  of  fruits,  other  than  citrus,  vegetables, 
and  their  juices.  Textbook:  Same  as  FT.  301. 


The  statement  "Oflcrcil   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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FT.  332. — Food  Examination. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  CY.  121-122,  ACY.  208  or  CY. 
331.  Offered  2.  The  analysis  of  food  materials  for  important  ingredients;  meth- 
ods for  determination  of  the  composition,  quality,  and  adulteration  of  foods; 
legal  and  sanitary  aspects  of  food  examination;  and  governmental  sampling  and 
grading  of  processed  foods.  Textbook:  Jacobs,  "Chemical  Analysis  of  Foods  and 
Food  Products". 

FT.  411. — Citrus  Preservation. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  121-122  or  CY. 
217-218.  Offered  1.  The  application  of  current  and  potential  methods  to  the 
preservation  and  utilization  of  citrus  fruits,  including  frozen  concentrate,  canned 
and  frozen  products,  jellies,  candies,  and  by-products. 

FT.  412. — Citrus  Products  Examination. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  331,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Methods  for  the  examination  of  citrus  products  for  significant 
characteristics  and  components  with  special  emphasis  on  grading  and  quality 
control  in  the  modern  plant. 

FT.  422. — Food  Science  Literature. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  2.  A  survey  of  the  principal  publications  in  Food  Sci- 
ence and  closely  related  fields. 

FT.  499. — Special  Problems  in  Food  Technology  and  Nutrition. 

2  to  6  hours.  1  to  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Open  to  seniors  on  consent  of  in- 
structor. Individual  research  work  in  various  phases  of  food  technology'  and  nu- 
trition. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
FT.  630. — Advanced  Food  Technology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FT.  302,  BCY.  403.  Offered  1.  A  detailed 
study  of  several  important  phases  of  food  technology.  Derivation  of  thermal 
processes,  characteristics  of  food  packaging  materials,  and  technology  of  edible 
fats  and  oils  will  be  covered. 

FT.  670. — Non-thesis  Research  in  Food  Technology  and  Nutrition. 

1  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

FT.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits. 

Foreign  Language 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Brunet,  J.,  Head;  Aratowsky,  B.,  Jones,  O.  F.,  Kurth,  A.  L.,  Segel,  H.  B.,  Lasley,  M. 
M. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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FLE.  230. — Individual  Work  in  Foreign  Languages. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  By 
means  of  this  course  students  may  be  permitted  to  elea  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  for  which  there  are  no  regular  course  offerings,  such  as  Czech,  Hun- 
garian, Itahan,  PoHsh,  Portuguese,  Turkish  and  the  modern  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages. Assurance  of  a  sustained  sequence  in  any  of  these  languages  cannot  be 
given. 

FLE.  351. — Comparative  Study  of  Foreign  Languages. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Four  semesters  of  Foreign  language  study  in 
college,  or  the  equivalent.  Offered  1.  The  first  half  of  the  course  FLE.  351-352. 
The  history,  materials  and  methods  of  Indo-European  philology.  Basic  principles 
and  problems  of  comparative  grammar,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  the 
major  European  languages  taught  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Required  of  all 
majors  in  foreign  languages. 

FLE.  352. — Comparative  Study  of  Foreign  Languages. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FLE.  351,  or  the  equivalent.  Offered  2.  Survey 
of  the  history  and  development  of  the  principal  groups  in  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages,  and  of  the  principal  representatives  of  each  group.  The 
basic  description  and  history  of  each  language  and  of  each  group,  and  the  pres- 
ent function  and  importance  of  each.  Required  of  all  majors  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

FLE.  400. — Foreign  Language  for  Teachers. 

3  credits.  Prerequisite:  In-service  status  as  a  teacher  of  a  foreign  language.  De- 
signed to  offer  help  in  all  phases  of  instruction  to  in-service  teachers  of  foreign 
languages.  Intensive  training  to  improve  oral  fluency  in  a  foreign  language  and 
instruction  in  the  cultural  and  behavior  patterns  of  the  foreign  people  will  be 
given.  (As  a  summer  workshop  in  cooperation  with  EDS.  585  the  theory  of 
audio-visual  materials  and  the  principles  of  linguistic  science  and  language 
learning  will  be  demonstrated.) 

FLE.  619. — Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Comparative  study  of  the  phonology  and  morphology  of 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Rumanian,  with  some  reference  to  the 
minor  Romance  languages. 

FLE.  620.— Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Comparative  study  of  the  syntax  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  Rumanian,  with  some  reference  to  the  minor  Romance  lan- 
guages. 

FLE.  750.— Special  Study  in  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  For  Ph.D.  candidates.  Provides  study  in  supporting  areas  in 
Romance  Languages  other  than  the  major.  With  different  content  duplicate 
registration  is  permitted. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Forestry 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Kaufman,  C.  M.,  Director;  Beckwith,  S.  L.,  Frazer,  P.  W.,  Geltz,  C.  G.,  Huffman, 
J.  B.,  Miller,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  Perry,  T.  O.,  Post,  D.  M.,  Smith,  R.  B.,  Swinford,  K.  R., 
Wang,  Chi  Wu,  Willingham,  J.  W. 

FY.  220. — Introduction  to  Forestry. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Fundamental  underlying  principles  of  the  field 
of  Forestry. 

FY.  221. — Summer  Camp. 

5  credits.  Offered  3.  Summer  Camp  work  covers  the  entire  field  of  forestry.  Stu- 
dents receive  field  training  by  doing  surveying,  cruising,  silviculture,  mensura- 
tion, and  forest  management  work. 

FY.  222. — Forest  Drawing. 

2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Lettering,  freehand  and  mechanical,  use 
of  drawing  instruments,  preparation  of  maps  and  charts  as  used  in  forestry 
practices. 

FY.  226.— Dendrology. 

1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY. 
101-102.  Offered  1.  Classification  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  com- 
mercially important  forest  tree  species  of  the  United  States,  including  their  size,, 
form,  habitat  and  range.  Laboratory  and  field  identification. 

FY.  227.— Dendrology. 

1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  FY.  226-227.  Offered  2. 

FY.  228. — Forest  Mensuration. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  field.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  325.  Offered  3.  Princi- 
ples and  practice  of  measuring  forests  and  forest  products  with  special  attention 
to  Florida  conditions. 

FY.  229. — Forest  Mensuration. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  field.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  228.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  FY.  228-229.  Offered  1. 

FY.  301.— Sil vies,  I. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  101-102.  Of- 
fered 1.  The  biological  aspects  of  tree  growth,  including  the  hereditary  proper- 
ties, the  physiological  functions  and  the  reaction  and  adaptations  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

FY.  306. — Forest  Protection  and  Improvements. 

2  hours  and  4  hours  field.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Technique  of  protecting  forests 
from  fire  with  special  emphasis  on  the  southern  states;  roads,  trails,  structures, 
and  other  improvements  necessary  for  adequate  fire  protection  and  forest  man- 
agement. 

The  statement  "Ofifered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PY.  309— Wood  Technology. 

2  hours,  3  hours  in  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FY.  226  and  227.  Of- 
fered 2.  Identification  of  the  commercial  timbers  of  the  United  States  by  ap- 
pearance and  structure  as  apparent  under  the  hand  lens;  microscopic  structure 
and  non-chemical  physical  properties  of  wood,  effects  of  moisture  on  strength 
and  dimensions. 

FY.  310. — Reforestation  and  Nursery  Practice. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Seed  collection  and  prep- 
aration, germination  tests,  nursery  planting  and  management,  field  planting. 

FY.  313. — Farm  Forestry. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Non-credit  for  forestry  majors.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  Farm  forests  in  the  farm  management  plan;  economic  and  other 
values  of  farm  forests;  methods  of  growing  and  protecting  farm  forests;  meas- 
uring and  marketing  farm  forests  products;  wood  preservation.  Florida  condi- 
tions. 

FY.  318. — Forest  Utilization  and  Products. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Rough  forest  products,  poles,  piling,  posts,  cross- 
ties,  mine  timbers,  wood  containers,  furniture,  veneer  and  plywood,  pulp,  paper 
and  fiberboard,  rayon  and  other  chemically  derived  produas,  naval  stores  and 
other  miscellaneous  forest  products. 

FY.  319.— Advanced  Wood  Technology. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  continuation  of  the 
study  of  wood  identification  with  additional  material  on  wood  anatomy  and  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  wood. 

FY.  353. — Principles  of  Wildlife  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  basic  principles  and  concepts  of  wildlife  as  a 
crop,  its  increase,  conservation  and  management,  inclusive  of  game  birds,  fish 
and  mammals. 

FY.  354. — Techniques  in  Wildlife  Management. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  of  laboratory  or  fieldwork.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  353- 
Offered  2.  The  study  and  practice  of  field  and  laboratory  techniques  essential  to 
the  management  of  wildlife  populations. 

FY.  401.— Silviculture. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  field  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FY.  301.  Of- 
fered 1.  Factors  influencing  natural  and  artificial  regeneration;  methods  of  cut- 
ting to  secure  regeneration;  planting  for  artificial  regeneration;  methods  of  cut- 
ting for  stand  improvement;  slash  disposal;  preparation  of  silvicultural  plans. 

FY.  409. — Forest  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Forests  as  investments,  interest  rates,  carrying 
charges,  maturity,  relation  of  intermediate  to  final  and  net  incomes,  and  forest 
insurance. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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FY.  410. — Forest  History  and  Policy. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Open  to  seniors  only.  History  of  forest  land  use  in  the  United 
States.  Development  of  conservation  agencies  and  study  of  federal  and  state 
laws  affeaing  forests. 

FY.  412.— Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Round-table  discussion  of  the  trends,  develop- 
ments, problems,  etc.,  that  are  found  in  forestry  from  time  to  time. 

FY.  4 14. — Wood  Preservation. 

1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  309-  Offered  2.  De- 
cay, preservation,  treating  plants  and  apparatus,  methods  and  costs,  objects  treat- 
ed and  results,  fire  proofing,  painting  and  finishing  woods. 

FY.  415. — ^Timber  Mechanics  and  Testing. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FY.  309  and  MS. 
325-327.  Offered  2.  Wood-testing  methods  and  test  constants;  basic  principles 
involved  in  analysis  of  timber  and  plywood  structures;  basic  design  of  timber 
and  plywood  structures. 

FY.  416. — Applied  Forest  Management. 

1  hour,  and  5  hours  field.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  419.  Offered  2.  Applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  forest  management;  working  plans  for  stand  regulation 
and  measures  for  sustained  yield,  forest  operation  and  administrative  practice. 

FY.  418. — Logging  and  Lumbering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Utilization  of  major  forest  products;  logging  en- 
gineering, transportation,  equipment,  costs,  lumber  manufacture,  plant,  milling 
practice,  and  merchandising  of  products. 

FY.  419. — Principles  of  Forest  Management. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  field.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  229  or  approval  of  in- 
structor. Offered  1.  Principles  of  forest  management,  forest  organization,  man- 
agement plans,  sub-divisions  of  forest  area,  forest  regulation,  cutting  cycle,  nor- 
mal forest. 

FY.  420, — Forest  Economics  and  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  world  survey  of  forest  resources;  land  eco- 
nomics as  applied  to  forestry;  supply,  demand,  price  trends  and  forest  net  in- 
come, forest  taxation,  public  and  private  forest  administration. 

FY.  421. — Kiln  and  Air  Drying  of  Lumber. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  309.  Offered  1. 
Principles  and  practices  of  wood  storage,  stacking,  air  seasoning,  kiln  drying 
and  schedules,  temperature  and  moisture  relations. 

FY.  431. — Forest  Problems  Seminar. 

Lectures,  field  and  laboratory  work  arranged.  Variable  credit.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
Discussion  of  and  investigation  in  some  particular  field  of  forestry  or  wildlife 
management.  The  student  will  be  assigned  to  the  member  of  the  staff  in  whose 
field  his  interest  lies. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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FY.  434. — Applied  Wildlife  Management. 

1  hour,  and  5  hours  of  field  work.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  354.  Offered  1. 
The  application  of  wildlife  management  techniques  to  the  production  of  an- 
nual crops  of  wildlife. 

FY.  435. — Applied  Wildlife  Management. 

1  hour,  and  5  hours  field.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  434.  Offered  2.  A  con- 
tinuation of  FY.  434.  The  application  of  wildlife  management  techniques  for 
the  production  of  annual  crops  of  wildlife. 

FY.  436. — Waterfowl  Management. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FY.  353 
and  approval  of  instructor.  Offered  1.  The  principles  and  problems  concerned 
with  the  conservation  and  management  of  waterfowl  populations. 

FY.  443. — Forest  Statistics. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  229.  Offered  1. 
Study  of  statistical  procedures  applicable  to  forest  investigations.  Problems  and 
practice  computations  illustrating  principles  of  experimental  design  and  the  re- 
duction of  experimental  data. 

FY.  446. — Forest  Photogrammetry. 

1  hour,  and  5  hours  field.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FY.  229.  Offered  1.  Study 
of  those  principles  of  aerial  photogrammetry  applicable  to  forest  land  manage- 
ment. Practical  experience  in  the  use  of  photo  interpretation  and  mapping 
equipment  and  in  the  application  of  approved  methods  and  procedures. 

FY.  447. — Logging  Practice. 

8  hours  field.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FY.  418  and  approval  of  instructor.  Of- 
fered 1.  Sharpening  axes  and  saws,  welding  and  brazing,  cable  splicing,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  Diesel  equipment;  felling  and  bucking  trees;  skidding 
and  loading  logs;  logging  roads  and  facilities. 

FY.  448. — Milling  Practice. 

8  hours  field.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FY.  418  and  approval  of  instructor.  Of- 
fered 2.  Operating  and  maintaining  a  sawmill,  including  checking  alignment 
of  the  mill,  calculation  of  cut,  sawing  practices  for  maximum  yield  and  quality. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

FY.  601. — Research  Methods  in  Silviculture. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  field  and  laboratory  methods  used  in 
research  and  in  silvics  and  silviculture.  A  review  of  the  research  programs  of 
federal  and  state  experiment  stations. 

FY.  602. — Research  Problems  in  Silviculture. 

3  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Individual  research  on  a  specific  problem  in 
silvics,  forest  tree  seed,  propagation,  forest  soils,  forest  ecology  (including  phe- 
nology), and  practice  of  silviculture. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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FY.  603. — Research  Problems  in  Wood  Utilization. 

3  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Individual  research  in  wood  technology,  wood 
preservation,  naval  stores,  small  sawmill  operation,  or  pulpwood  production. 

FY.  604. — Research  Problems  in  Forest  Economics  and 
Management. 

3  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Individual  research  in  forest  economics,  forest  fi- 
nance, or  forest  management. 

FY.  605. — Research  Methods  in  Wildlife  Management. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  field  and  laboratory  procedures  used  in  wildlife  research. 

FY.  606. — Research  Problems  in  Wildlife  Management. 

Variable  amount  of  lecture  and  laboratory  or  field  work.  3  to  6  credits.  Of- 
fered 1,  2,  3.  Individual  research  on  specific  problems  in  the  field  of  wildlife 
management. 

FY.  626. — Forest  Genetics. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  An  acceptable  back- 
ground in  genetics.  Offered  1.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  genetics  to 
forestry.  Extensive  application  in  the  silvicultural  handling  of  forest  stands  is 
stressed,  together  with  seleaion,  hybridization  and  tree  breeding  techniques. 

FY.  627. — Forest  Genetics. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  FY. 
626-627.  Offered  2.  Both  semesters  of  this  course  must  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted before  credit  can  be  received  for  either  part. 

FY.  631. — Advanced  Wood  Preservation. 

1  hour,  and  8  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FY.  414,  PT.  325.  Of- 
fered 2.  Technical  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  wood  and  wood-deteri- 
orating agencies;  evaluation  and  analysis  of  preservatives;  investigation  of  fac- 
tors involved  in  treating  wood;  evaluation  of  treating  results  and  principles  for 
conducting  service  tests. 

FY.  651. — Timber  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FY.  415  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Offered  1. 
The  physical  reaction  of  wood  to  moisture  changes,  heat,  sound,  elearicity;  the 
electrical  theory  of  bonding;  a  study  of  the  chemical  properties  and  reaction  of 
cellulose,  lignin,  extractives  and  infiltrates  found  in  wood. 

FY,  680. — Advanced  Forest  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FY.  420  or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  A  detailed 
consideration  and  analysis  of  the  economics  and  economic  problems  of  forestry 
and  forest  industries.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  forest  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

FY.  681. — Advanced  Forest  Economics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  FY.  680-681.  Offered  2. 


The  statement  "GfiFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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FY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Oflfered  1,  2,  3- 

French 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Brunet,  J.,  Head;  Kurth,  A.  L.,  Wallace,  M.  J.,  Wennberg,  B.,  Mueller,  T. 
The  undergraduate  major  must  include  FH.  305-306,  FH.  307-308  and  FH.  503- 
504,  or  the  equivalent.  In  addition,  it  must  also  include  as  a  subsidiary  requirement 
FLE.  351,  FLE.  352  and  six  semester  hours  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages  other 
than  the  major. 

FH.  133.— First- Year  French. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,2. 

FH.  134.— First- Year  French. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FH.  133,  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Offered  1,  2. 

FH.  201.— Second- Year  French. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FH.  134,  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Conducted  in  French.  Offered  I,  2. 

FH.  202. — Second- Year  French. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FH.  201,  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Conducted  in  French.  Offered  1,  2. 

FH.  305. — French  Composition  and  Conversation. 

3    hours.   3   credits.   Prerequisite:    FH.   202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted   in 
French.  Offered  1. 

FH.    306. — French  Composition  and  Conversation. 

3   hours.   3   credits.   Prerequisite:    FH.   202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted   in 
French.  Offered  2. 

FH.  307. — Introductory  Readings  in  French  Literature  and 
Civilization. 

3   hours.   3   credits.   Prerequisite:    FH.   202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted   in 
French.  Offered  1. 

FH.  308. Introductory  Readings  in  French  Literature  and 

Civilization. 

3    hours.   3   credits.   Prerequisite:    FH.   202,  or   the  equivalent.  Conducted   in 
French.  Offered  2. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  jummcr  session. 
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FH.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  18  hours  of  college  French  or  the  equivalent, 
and  permission  of  the  department  head.  Offered  1,  2.  Readings,  conferences  and 
reports.  By  means  of  this  course,  advanced  students  may  study  phases  of  French 
literature,  language  and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offer- 
ings. With  change  of  content,  FH.  430  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in 
subsequent  sessions. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
FH.  503— The  French  Novel. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FH.  305-306  and  FH.  307-308,  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Conducted  in  French.  Offered  1. 

FH.  504. — French  Tragedy,  Comedy  and  Drama. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FH.  305-306  and  FH.  307-308,  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Conducted  in  French.  Offered  2. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 
Prerequisite:   Thirty  semester  hours,  or  the  equivalent,  of  undergraduate  work  in 
French,  which  must  include  FH.  305-306,  FH.  307-308  and  FH.  503-504  or  the 
equivalent.    In   addition,   a   reading  knowledge  of  a   foreign   language  other  than 
French  is  required. 

FH.  600. — Special  Study  in  French  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  study  of  topics  of  French  literature  for  which  there  are 
no  special  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  of  FH.  600  may  be  made  avail- 
able each  semester,  according  to  demand.  With  change  of  topic,  FH.  600  may 
be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  semesters. 

FH.  617.— Old  French. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  study  of  the  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax  of  Old 
French. 

FH.  618.— Old  French. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  reading  of  selected  monuments  of  literature  from  the 
beginning  to  1500. 

FH.  630— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Readings,  conferences  and  reports.  By  means  of 
this  course,  graduate  students  may  study  phases  of  French  literature,  language 
and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offerings.  With  change  of 
content,  FH.  630  may  be  elected  for  additional  credits  in  subsequent  sessions. 

FH.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,2. 


The  statement  "GEFered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Fruit  Crops 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Sites,  J.  W.,  Head;  Biggs,  R.  H.,  Ford,  H.  W.,  Ledin,  R.  B.,  Leonard,  C.  D.,  Reitz, 
H.  J.,  Sharpe,  R.  H.,  Shoemaker,  J.  S.,  Soule,  M.  J.,  Jr.,  Stewart,  I.,  Wolfe,  H.  S., 
Ziegler,  L.  W. 

FC.  201. — Principles  of  Horticulture. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  101-102  or  C-6. 
Required  of  all  fruit  crop  majors.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Home  and  commercial  pro- 
duaion  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers.  Both  for  students  not  expecting  to 
major  in  fruit  crops  and  as  an  introductory  course  for  fruit  crops  majors  which 
should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  Textbook:  Schilleter  and  Richey,  Text- 
book of  General  Horticulture. 

FC.  335. — Introduction  to  Citrus  Culture. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  FC.  201.  Offered  1.  History,  botany,  and  varie- 
ties of  citrus;  soil  and  climatic  requirements;  commercial  citrus  areas;  citrus 
markets.  Designed  to  afford  the  student  a  proper  foundation  for  sp>ecialized 
studies  in  citrus. 

FC.  336. — The  Citrus  Nursery  and  Young  Grove. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FC.  335.  Offered  2.  A 
study  of  rootstocks,  scion  varieties,  and  propagational  methods;  bud-transmission 
problems;  budwood  and  rootstock  certification  programs;  handling  the  nursery 
and  the  grove  in  the  first  four  years. 

FC.  341. — Citrus  Growing. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  BTY.  101-102,  or  C-6. 
Offered  2,  3.  Citrus  production  and  methods  of  culture  designed  to  fill  the  need 
of  the  general  student  in  agriculture.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  credit  by  produc- 
tion and  research  citrus  majors,  but  is  required  of  students  majoring  in  Agri- 
cultural Education,  Agricultural  Engineering  and  citrus  fruit  packinghouse  man- 
agement and  marketing  majors. 

FC.  403. — Physiology  of  Fruit  Production. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  211,  FC  201,  SLS.  302.  Offered  1,  3- 
Physiological  principles  underlying  the  produaion  of  fruit  crops. 

FC.  423. — Major  Tropical  Fruits. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FC.  201,  SLS.  301-302.  Offered  1.  A  study  of 
the  propagation,  culture,  and  commercial  production  of  the  avocado,  mango,  and 
pineapple,  with  brief  consideration  of  coffee,  rubber  and  cacao.  A  field  trip  will 
be  made. 

FC.  424. — Minor  Subtropical  and  Tropical  Fruits. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  FC.  201,  SLS.  301-302.  Offered  2.  Studies  of 
the  culture  and  relationship  of  such  fruits  as  the  guavas,  carissa,  sapodilla,  star- 
apple,  papaya,  lychee,  tamarind,  etc.  A  field  trip  will  be  made. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  rummer  session. 
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FC.  437. — Citrus  Maturity  and  Packinghouse  Procedure. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  FC.  435. 
Offered  1.  The  maturity  and  grade  factors  affeaing  market  quality  of  citrus 
fruits,  the  laws  regulating  the  shipping  or  sale  of  citrus  fruits,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  commercial  packinghouses. 

FC.  438. — Citrus  Packinghouse  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  FC.  437.  Offered  2.  Appraisal  of  personnel 
and  machinery  factors,  records,  and  costs  of  packinghouse  operations.  A  one- 
day  field  trip  is  required. 

FC.  439. — Citriculture. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  FC.  439- 
440.  Prerequisite:  FC.  336.  Offered  1.  The  production  of  citrus  fruits,  includ- 
ing fertilization,  irrigation,  and  cultivation.  A  three-day  field  trip  is  required 
each  semester.  To  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1958. 

FC.  440. — Citriculture. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  course  FC.  439- 
440.  Offered  2.  Spray  programs,  pruning,  frost  protection,  and  grove  rehabilita- 
tion. To  be  offered  for  the  first  time  the  spring  of  1959. 

FC.  499. — Special  Problems  in  Fruit  Crops. 

2  to  6  hours.  1  to  3  credits.  Open  to  Fruit  Crops  seniors  on  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Individual  research  work  in  various  phases  of  fruit  crops. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Twenty  hours  of  satisfactory  work  in  Fruit  Crops  and  ten  hours 
of  satisfactory  work  in  Botany,  besides  basic  courses  in  Soils,  Entomology,  and  Plant 
Pathology. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  its 
branch  stations,  it  is  possible  for  thesis  research  in  certain  fields  to  be  conducted  at 
these  stations.  All  thesis  research  for  the  Ph.D.  will  regularly  be  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

FC.  603. — Fruit  Crops  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,2. 

FC.  611. — Citrus  Rootstocks  and  Scions. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  critical  study  of  root- 
stock-scion  relationships  in  their  influence  on  disease  susceptibilities,  soil  and 
climatic  adaptions,  and  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit  production. 

FC.  614. — Advanced  Citriculture. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  An  advanced  course  in  citrus  growing,  empha- 
sizing the  problems  offered  by  varying  sites,  soils,  climates,  stocks  and  varieties. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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FC.  620. — Citrus  Production  Management. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  course  designed  to 
study  various  methods  of  tabulating  and  evaluating  the  functions  of  citrus  trees 
in  relation  to  fruit  production.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  actual  field  recog- 
nition of  the  various  factors  in  production  and  the  means  of  properly  organiz- 
ing field  management  for  the  problems  involved. 

FC.  650. — Projects  in  Citrus  Production. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  field  work.  3  credits  per  project.  Maximum  12  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: FC.  341  or  its  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  2,  3. 
Field  work  during  second  semester  followed  by  classroom  work  in  summer  ses- 
sion. No  credit  until  project  is  completed.  Offered  primarily  to  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Workers  and  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers.  Each  time  it  is  offered, 
this  course  will  be  announced  in  the  schedule  of  courses  with  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing projects  specified:  Stocks  and  Scions,  Fertilization,  Spray  Schedules,  or 
Maturity  and  Grade. 

FC.  670. — Non-Thesis  Research  in  Fruit  Crops. 

1  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

FC.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

FC.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

General  Science 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Ahrens,  M.  R.,  Head;  Bingham,  N.  E.,  Young,  G.  M. 

GL.  301. — Elementary  School  Science. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  Satisfies  certification  requirement  in  the  Elementary  Course, 
Area  II.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  role  of  science  in  the  development  of  elementary 
school  children.  Experience  with  the  content,  materials,  and  approaches  of  ele- 
mentary school  science. 

GL.  302. — Elementary  School  Science. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  A  continuation  of  GL.  301  emphasizing  field 
and  laboratory  work  in  the  various  areas  of  science. 

Geography 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Diettrich,  S.  deR.,  Head;  Crist,  R.  E.,  Cross,  C  I.,  Day,  R.  L.,  Dunkle,  J.  R.,  Dyer, 
D.  R.,  Pierson,  W.  H.,  Raisz,  E. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists  of  a  minimum 
of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including  GPY.  200,  300,  323,  330,  382,  and  481. 
Work  in  other  departments  which  is  required  as  a  subsidiary  to  this  major  includes 
ES.  201  and  GY.  203. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GPY.  200. — Introduction  to  Geography. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  the  relationships  between  popu- 
lation, human  activities  and  the  physical  world. 

GPY.  300.— Physical  Geography. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-21.  The  earth 
considered  as  the  environment  of  man.  Elements  of  man's  physical  environ- 
ment including  land  forms,  climate,  soils,  vegetation,  animal  life,  climatic 
regions  and  natural  resources  and  the  relation  of  their  distribution  to  human 
affairs. 

GPY.  305. — Geography  of  Florida. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  geographic  conditions  and  human  adjust- 
ments in  the  major  regions  of  Florida.  The  distribution  of  population,  routes 
of  communication,  industries,  resources,  and  strategic  location  in  their  geo- 
graphical and  historical  aspects;  explanation  and  interpretation  of  major 
phenomena  such  as  weather  and  climate,  geologic  structure  and  land  forms, 
surface  and  underground  drainage,  shoreline  characteristics,  natural  vegeta- 
tion, soil  types,  and  animal  life.  Optional  field  trips. 

GPY.  323. — Elementary  Climatology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200  or  GPY.  300.  Offered  2.  The 
elements  of  climate,  weather  types  and  storms;  classifications  and  distribution 
of  climatic  types;  descriptive  and  explanatory  analysis  of  the  climates  of  the 
world. 

GPY.  330. — Maps,  Charts  and  Graphs. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200  or  GPY. 
300.  Elementary  cartography  and  map  interpretation;  map  projections;  geo- 
graphic and  geologic  symbols;  methods  of  graphic  presentation  used  in  the 
different  sciences,  including  block  diagrams,  structural  diagrams,  statistical 
maps,  cartograms,  slope,  soil  erosion  and  land  utilization  maps;  field  mapping 
and  field  techniques  essential  to  the  prepretation  and  use  of  geographic  and 
geologic  maps. 

GPY.  342.— Political  Geography. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200.  The  concepts  and  axioms  of 
pohtical  geography;  geographic  influences  in  the  political  development  of  the 
world;  geopolitics,  the  major  powers  of  the  world. 

GPY.  382.— (Identical  with  ES.  382).— Principles  of  Resource 
Utilization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200.  Offered  2.  A  comprehensive 
review  of  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  United  States  followed  by 
an  intensive  study  of  the  wise  and  wasteful  practices  of  exploitation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  these  resources.  A  study  of  the  human  and  economic  significance  of 
the  principles  of  conservation  with  special  reference  to  the  South.  Course 
designated  to  satisfy  resource  certification  for  social  studies  teachers. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GPY.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  For  undergraduates  only.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  Geo- 
graphy and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Offered  1,  2.  Qualified  students  and  the 
instructor  concerned  may  choose  a  particular  topic  or  problem  for  study. 
GPY.  430  may  be  repeated  for  full  credit  with  change  of  content. 

GPY.  481. — Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  the  con- 
tinent north  from  the  Rio  Grande  with  special  reference  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  The  analysis  of  the  major  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

GPY.  485, — Geography  of  South  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  organized  around  the  growth  of  trade,  exix)rts  and 
imports,  trade  by  countries,  and  general  business  trends;  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  influence  commercial  advance  or  decline;  the  major  geographic 
regions;  their  importance  in  supplying  export  products  and  in  consuming 
import  commodities. 

GPY.  486. — Geography  of  Caribbean  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200.  Offered  2.  An  economic  geo- 
graphy course  covering  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela.  The  commercial  importance  of  each  republic  and  island  as  a 
market  for  American  goods  and  as  a  source  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs; 
Florida's  commercial  position  in  such  trade. 

GPY.  490. — Field  Course  in  Resource  Utilization. 

1  hour  class,  1  day  field  work  per  semester  week.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
ES./GPY.  382.  An  integrated  study  of  the  problems  of  local  resources  and 
their  use  in  a  designated  unit  area,  such  as  a  county  or  a  city.  The  course 
consists  of  a  combination  of  classwork  and  fieldwork.  Course  to  be  offered 
either  during  the  regular  session,  in  which  case  the  field  work  will  consist  of 
an  appropriate  number  of  weekend  trips,  or  during  the  summer  when  it  will 
operate  as  a  continuous  field  trip  in  a  selected  area. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
GPY.  548.— Geography  of  the  South. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200  and  permission  of  student's  ad- 
visor. Offered  1.  The  natural  environment  of  the  South  in  relation  to  the 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  conditions  of  the  region,  and  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  problems  of  southern  resources  and 
their  use;  organized  mainly  on  a  regional  basis. 

GPY.  549. — Geography  of  Africa,  Australia  and  Oceania. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200  and  permission  of  student's  ad- 
visor. Offered  2.  The  natural  regions,  resources,  populations,  economic  ac- 
tivities, problems  of  settlement  and  colonization. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3.  summer  session. 
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GPY.  586. — Economic  Geography  of  the  Far  East.     . 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200  and  permission  of  student's  ad- 
visor. Offered  1.  The  distribution  of  natural  resources  and  their  economic  use 
in  the  Far  East,  covering  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Southeastern  Asia. 

GPY.  587. — Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200  and  permission  of  student's  ad- 
visor. Offered  1.  The  characteristics  and  distribution  of  population  and  of 
economic  activities  in  Europe  as  related  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  con- 
tinent;  relationships   to  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  North  America. 

GPY.  588.— Economic  Geography  of  the  USSR. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200  and  permission  of  student's  ad- 
visor. Offered  2.  A  geographic  survey  of  the  USSR  organized  around  the 
economic  development  of  the  country,  with  special  reference  to  the  significance 
of  the  USSR  in  the  economic  and  political  problems  of  the  modern  world. 
A  study  of  economic  regions,  resources,  and  potentialities. 

GPY.  589. — Economic  Geography  of  the  Near  East. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  200.  A  geographic  survey  of  South- 
west Asia  and  Egypt  organized  around  the  economic  development  of  the  area, 
with  special  reference  to  the  significance  of  the  Near  East  in  the  economic  and 
political  problems  of  the  modern  world.  A  study  of  economic  regions,  resources 
and  potentialities. 

GPY.  591.— Land  Tenure. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  382.  Offered  2.  A  world-wide  study 
of  systems  of  land  tenure,  with  special  attention  to  the  geographic  factors 
underlying  their  development.  The  effects  of  the  various  systems  of  land 
tenure  upon  land  utilization  and  productivity. 

GPY.  595.— Travel  Field  Course. 

6  credits.  Prerequisite:  GPY.  490  (or  GPY.  600  or  appropriate  area  course). 
A  travel  course  employing  methods  of  geographic  field  work.  Minimum  thirty- 
six  days  of  which  not  less  than  twenty-four  are  spent  in  the  field.  Available 
for  graduate  major  credit. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  geography  or  its  equiv- 
alent. All  candidates  for  a  degree  in  geography  are  expeaed  to  take  a  field 
course  and  appropriate  seminars. 

No  graduate  major  may  be  complete  without  adequate  credits  at  the  600 
level. 

GPY.  600. — Field  Course  in  Geography. 

6  credits.  Methods  of  geographical  field  work.  Observation,  classification, 
interpretation,  note  taking,  traversing  and  mapping  of  data.  Areal  analysis; 
land  forms,  climate,  vegetation,  soils,  resources,  settlement  patterns  and  land 
use.  Eighteen  work  days  of  which  not  less  than  twelve  are  field  work.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  in  geography. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GPY.  605. — Advanced  Cartography. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Supervised  training  and  praaice  in  map  compilation  and 
drafting  for  the  attainment  of  advanced  skill  in  cartographic  techniques. 

GPY.  614. — Regional  Climatology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Intensive  study  of  climatic  conditions  and 
controls  in  selected  regions;  microclimatology;  applications  in  agriculture, 
industry,  merchandising,  transportation,  medicine,  and  other  fields. 

GPY.  623. — Geography  of  World  Agriculture. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  World  distribution  of  crops  and  domesticated 
animals  in  relation  to  natural  and  cultural  conditions;  discussion  of  problems 
of  agriculture  in  terms  of  products,  economic  organization  and  agricultural 
regions;  significance  in  world  affairs. 

GPY.  624. — Advanced  Economic  Geography. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  lecture  and  research  course  analyzing  the  geographic  and 
economic  faaors  affecting  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  Students  will  be  required  to  make  intensive 
individual  studies  of  selected  subjects. 

GPY,  625. — The  Geography  of  Underdeveloped  Lands. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  An  intensive  study  of  under-developed  areas  stressing  the 
possibilities  they  offer  a  rapidly  changing  and  increasingly  crowded  world. 

GPY.  626.— Urban  Geography. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  geographic  factors  upon 
the  localization  of  pattern  of  urban  settlements;  the  situation  and  site  factors; 
types  of  cities;  urban  transportation;  funaional  areas  of  cities  and  their  relation- 
ships to  geographic  faaors.  Geographic  influences  upon  urban  landscapes  and 
building  types  with  special  reference  to  Florida.  Occasional  field  trips  in 
Gainesville  and  nearby  cities. 

GPY.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  reading  or  research  course  in  such  areas 
of  Geography  as  are  needed  by  graduate  students.  May  be  elcaed  for  full 
credit  in  subsequent  sessions  with  change  of  content. 

GPY.  632. — Advanced  Political  Geography. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Influence  of  geographic  faaors  upon  the  po- 
litical development  of  the  world;  concepts  of  political  geography;  theories  of 
its  leading  exponents;  discussion  of  leading  powers. 

GPY.  641. — Problems  in  Resource-Use. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Analysis  of  the  nation's  natural  and  human 
resources  and  study  of  selected  problems  in  their  use. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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GPY.  642.— Land  Utilization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Theory  and  methods  of  land-use  analysis,  land  classification, 
resource  appraisal,  and  land-use  planning,  including  field  mapping  and  map 
interpretations. 

GPY.  651. — Population  Geography. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  World-wide  distribution  of  population;  the 
areal  distribution  of  populations  in  relation  to  the  features  of  the  environ- 
ment in  seleaed  areas;  problems  of  adjustment;  population-supporting  capacity. 

GPY.  671. — Advanced  Geography  of  Middle  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  geography  of  Middle  America,  emphasiz- 
ing the  earth  resources  and  population-supporting  capacities  of  representative 
areas. 

GPY.  672. — Advanced  Geography  of  South  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Direaed  research  in  selected  problems  in  the 
geography  of  South  America,  emphasizing  the  earth  resources  and  population- 
supporting  capacities  of  representative  areas. 

GPY.  680. — Development  of  Geographic  Thought. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Development  of  geographic  knowledge  and 
thought  as  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  representative  geographers  and  scien- 
tists in  related  fields;  present  geographic  philosophies  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

GPY.  682. — Seminar  in  Regional  Geography. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  with  a  major  or  minor  in 
geography.  Offered  2.  Discussion  and  direaed  research  in  the  geography  of 
selected  regions. 

GPY.  683. — Seminar  in  Geographic  Research. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  with  a  major  or  minor  in 
geography.  Offered  1.  Discussion,  application  and  critical  evaluation  of  methods 
of  geographic  research. 

GPY.  684. — Seminar  on  Geographic  Problems  in  Latin  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  intensive  study  and  investigation  of 
specific  regional  and  topical  problems  in  Latin  American  countries. 

GPY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.   Offered  1,  2. 

GPY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 


The  statement  "OfTcrcd   1"  mcani  ofiFered  fir.t  icmester;  2,  second  semester;  3.  summer  session. 
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Geology 


Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Edwards,  R.  A.,  Head;  Brooks,  H.  K.,  Pirkle,  E.  C,  Rappenecker,  C,  Yoho,  W.  H. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  geology  should  consult  with  the  departmental 
advisor  as  early  as  praaicable. 

Courses  marked  ( * )  do  not  give  credit  toward  a  major  or  group  major  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department. 

GY.  203. — Elements  of  Physical  Geology. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  minerals 
and  rocks  and  their  formation,  geological  processes,  land  forms  and  their 
interpretation,  and  the  applications  of  geological  knowledge  to  human  affairs. 

GY.  204. — Elements  of  Historical  Geology. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  GY.  203.  Offered 
1,  2.  The  geologic  history  of  the  earth  including  concepts  of  the  origin  of 
the  continents  and  ocean  basins,  the  major  physical  events  as  recorded  in  the 
rocks  of  the  continents  and  the  evolutionary  changes  in  animals  and  plants 
through  time.    Occasional  Saturday  field  trips  to  be  arranged. 

*GY.  210. — Engineering  Geology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  121  or  CY.  217. 
Offered  1,  2.  The  several  fields  of  geology  having  significance  in  the  location 
of  engineering  structures  and  installations;  the  identification  of  common 
minerals  and  rocks;  the  processes  of  weathering  and  erosion;  structure;  surface 
features  and  geologic  history  interpreted  from  topographic  and  geologic  maps. 
For  Civil  Engineers. 

GY.  308. — Elementary  Crystallography  and  Minerology. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Study  of  the  crystal 
systems  and  the  identification  of  rock  forming  and  ore  minerals  by  methods 
not  involving  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

GY.  309. — Structural  Geology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GY.  203.  Offered  2.  Structural  features  of 
the  earth,  their  causes,  recognition  and  interpretation,  to  include  the  mechanics 
of  folding;  faulting  and  other  deformations  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  earth. 

GY.  318. — Elementary  Petrology. 

1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  GY.  308.  Offered  2. 
Concepts  of  the  origin  of  and  practice  in  the  identification  of  the  more  com- 
mon igneous,  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks  from  hand  specimens. 

GY.  321. — Invertebrate  Paleontology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  C-6 
or  the  equivalent.  Offered  2.  Characteristics  and  identification  of  important 
groups  of  invertebrate  fossils  and  their  use  in  the  determination  of  the  geo- 
logical age  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

The  statement  "OfiEered  1"  means  offered  first  jemester;  2,  $econd  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GY.  340. — Interpretation  of  Geologic  Maps. 

4  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  2  credits.  Prerequisite  or  co-requisite: 
GY.  309.  Offered  1.  Surface  and  subsurface  geologic  features  as  they  are 
represented  on  topographic  and  geologic  maps. 

GY.  350.— Ground  Water  Geology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GY.  203  or  equivalent.  General  principles 
of  ground  water  geology,  origin,  composition  and  geologic  control  of  accumula- 
tion, migration  and  emergence.   Some  field  trips  to  the  arranged. 

GY.  360. — The  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Florida. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GY. 
204.  Offered  1.  Geological  history,  stratigraphy,  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  State. 

*GY.  400. — Florida  Geology  for  Teachers. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory  and  field  trips.  3  credits.  Principles  of 
physical  and  historical  geology  as  applied  to  the  geology  and  mineral  resources 
of  Florida. 

GY.  401. — Geology  of  North  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GY.  204.  OflFered  2.  A  detailed  study  of 
the   physiographic   regions   and   the  geological   structures   of  North   America. 

GY.  411. — Principles  of  Economic  Geology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GY.  308.  The  origin  of  and  geologic  faaors 
responsible  for  the  location  and  accumulation  of  economic  mineral  deposits. 

GY.  417. — Sedimentology  and  Stratigraphy. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  GY.  204,  308. 
Processes  governing  the  accumulation  of  sedimintary  deposits  and  principles 
used  in  their  stratigraphic  correlation. 

GY.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  Geology  and  permission  of 
Head  of  Department.  Offered  1,  2.  For  work  in  addition  to  that  oflfered  in 
regular  course  in  physiography,  mineralogy,  petrology,  paleontology,  strati- 
graphy, sedimentology,  and  structural  geology.  With  change  in  content  GY. 
430  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit. 

GY.  440. — Geological  Field  Methods. 

1  hour  and  3  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  15  hours  of  geology 
courses.   Offered  2.  Techniques  used  in  geological  field  work. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
GY.  500. — Advanced  Studies  in  Geology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Ideas  concerning  the  formation  of  mountains,  geosynclines 
and  the  permanency  or  drift  of  continents  and  their  influence  on  the  concepts 
of  historical  geology. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GY.  501. — Geomorphology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GY.  401  or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  Principles 
of  geomorphology.    A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  development  of  land 

-  forms,  particularly  with  respea  to  the  interrelation  of  rock  struaure,  the  proces- 

p  ses  operatmg,  and  stage  attained. 

GY.  507.— Vertebrate  Paleontology.    (Identical  with  BLY.  507.) 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  4  credits.  Prerequisites-  BLY 
209  and  GY  203.  Offered  1.  The  origin,  distribution  and  methods  of 
tossilization  of  vertebrates. 

GY.  518. — Optical  Mineralogy. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisites:  GY.  308  and  GY.  318.  Offered  2. 
Use  of  the  petrographic  microscope  in  the  recognition  of  mineral  grains  and 
rocks  in  thin  section. 

,  GRADUATE  COURSES 

r  .  ,  P'^erequisite:  A  Bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  Geology  or  its  equivalent 
mcludmg  either  a  course  in  field  methods  or  a  summer  field  course.  Sufficient 
courses  in  a  related  science  to  serve  as  a  foundation  work  for  a  minor  are  recom- 
mended. 

GY.  601.— Geomorphology  of  Southeastern  United  States. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GY.  501  or  equivalent.  A  detailed  study  of 
geomorphology  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  including  the  Missis- 
sippi Flood  Plain  and  Delta,  the  Piedmont,  Crystalline  and  Folded  Appala- 
chians and  Southern  part  of  the  Appalachian  Plateau  and  adjacent  areas. 

GY.  621. — Advanced  Stratigraphy  and  Paleontology. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Stratigraphic  relationship  and 
paleontological   correlation   with   emphasis   on   the   Coastal   Plain    formations. 

GY.  622. — Micropaleontology. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  study  of  Foraminifera,  Ostra- 
coda  and  other  microscopic  fossils. 

GY.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  and  consent  of  instructor. 
For  work  beyond  that  offered  in  the  courses  in  geomorphology,  stratigraphy, 
paleontology  and  sedimentology.  With  change  of  content  GY.  630  may  be 
elected  for  additional  credit. 

GY.  650. — Ground  Water  Geology  of  Coastal  Plain  Province. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  An  investigation 
of  the  origin,  occurrences,  quality,  quantity,  methods  of  recovery  and  use  of 
ground  water  in  the  Coastal  Plain  province  with  special  reference  to  Florida 
and  immediately  adjoining  states. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GY.  660.— Seminar. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Readings  in  special  topics  in  geology  with  application  to 
the  Coastal  Plain,  including  petroliferous  areas,  earth  materials  of  economic 
importance  and  others. 

GY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits. 

German 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Brunet,  J.,  Head;  Craps,  J.  E.,  Jones,  O.  F.,  Mauderii,  M.  O.,  Valk,  M.  E. 

The  undergraduate  major  must  include  GN.  305-306,  GN.  307-308  and 
GN.  509-510,  or  the  equivalent.  In  addition,  it  must  also  include,  as  a  subsidiary- 
requirement,  FLE.  351,  FLE.  352  and  six  semester  hours  of  one  or  more  foreign 
languages  other  than  the  major. 

GN.  133.— First- Year  German. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.   3  credits.  Offered  1,2. 

GN.  134. — First- Year  German. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  133,  or  the 
equivalent.  Offered  1,  2. 

GN.  201. — Second- Year  German. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  134,  or  the 
equivalent.  Conducted  in  German.  Offered  1,  2. 

GN.  202. — Second-Year  German. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  201,  or  the 
equivalent.  Conducted  in  German.  Offered  1,  2. 

GN.  250. — Scientific  German. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  202,  or  the  equivalent. 

GN.  305. — Composition  and  Conversation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted 
in  German.   Offered  2. 

GN.  306. — Composition  and  Conversation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
German.   Offered  1. 

GN.  307. — Introductory  Readings  in  German.  Literature  and 
Civilization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
German.    Offered  1.    Selections  from  Heyne,  Keller,  Meyer,  Storm  and  Stifter. 


Tho  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  firit  tcmcstei;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GN.  308. — Introductory  Readings  in  German.  Literature  and 
Civilization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
German.  Offered  2.  Selections  from  Hauptmann,  Schnitzler,  Rilke,  Kafka 
and  Thomas  Mann. 

GN.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  18  hours  of  college  German  or  the  equiva- 
lent, and  permission  of  the  department  head.  Offered  1,  2.  Readings,  confer- 
ences and  reports.  Advanced  students  may  study  phases  of  German  literature, 
language  and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offerings. 
With  change  of  content,  GN.  430  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in 
subsequent  sessions. 

GN.  509. — Studies  in  German  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  307-308,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted 
in  German.  Intensive  study  of  seleaed  masterpieces  of  modern  German  liter- 
ature. Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller. 

GN.  5 10. — Studies  in  German  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GN.  307-308,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted 
in  German.  Intensive  study  of  selected  masterpieces  of  modern  German  liter- 
ature: Goethe,  Schiller,  Novalis,  Kleist. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisite:   Thirty  semester  hours,  or  the  equivalent,  of  undergraduate 
work  in  German.    These  must  include  GN.  305-306,  GN.  307-308  and  GN. 
509-510,  or  the  equivalent.    In  addition,  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  other  than  German  is  required. 

GN.  600. — Special  Study  in  German  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  study  of  topics  of  German  literature  for  which  there 
are  no  special  course  offerings,  such  as  the  German  Classical  Period,  the  Ro- 
mantic Period,  Modern  Literature,  Lyric  Poetry,  etc.  More  than  one  topic  may 
be  made  available  under  GN.  600  each  semester,  according  to  demand.  With 
change  of  content,  GN.  600  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent 
semesters. 

GN.  609— Middle  High  German. 

3  hours.  3  credits. 
GN.  610.— Middle  High  German. 

3  hours.  3  credits. 

GN.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Readings,  conferences,  and  reports.  By  means 
of  this  course,  students  may  study  phases  of  German  literature,  language  and 
civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offerings.  With  change  of 
content,  GN.  630  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GN.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

Greek 

Instructional  Staff  1957-^8 

Brunei,  J.,  Head;  Aratowsky,  B. 

The  undergraduate  major  must  include  GK.  Ill  and  GK.  117,  and  six  hours 
of  composition  and  six  hours  of  literature  beyond  GK.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  The 
major  may  be  earned  by  repeated  registrations  for  GK.  530,  Individual  Work.  By 
the  same  means,  a  graduate  minor  may  be  earned.  In  addition,  the  major  must  m- 
clude,  as  a  subsidiary  requirement,  FLE.  351,  FLE.  352  and  six  semester  hours  of 
one  or  more  foreign  languages  other  than  the  major. 

GK.  105. — The  Greek  Element  in  English. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  An  intensive  study  of  Greek  words  in  all  vari- 
eties of  current  English,  including  scientific  vocabularies.  Open  to  all  students. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required.  May  not  be  used  for  major 
credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

GK.  111. — Greek  Life  and  Letters:  Classical  Archaeology. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Offered  1.  Illustrated  lectures  on  archae- 
ology, introducing  the  processes  of  discovery  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
ancient  and  remote  past  has  been  revealed  to  modern  man.  The  history  of  the 
major  archaeological  explorations  in  Mediterranean  lands  will  be  reviewed 
and  the  results  evaluated  and  compared  with  extant  literary  information,  not- 
ably Pausanias,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Vitruvius,  Herodotus,  and  the  Greek  dramatists. 

GK.  117. — Greek  Life  and  Letters:  The  Greek  Drama. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  No  prerequisite.  Offered  2.  The  classical  Greek  theater. 
Archaeological  remains  of  important  theaters  will  be  surveyed  and  selected 
plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes  and  Menander  read  in 
translation.  Ancient  commentators  on  the  drama  will  be  cited  to  give  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Greek  theater,  both  archaeological  and  literary. 

GK.  123. — Greek  Life  and  Letters;  Readings  in  History,  Biography 
and  Inscriptions. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  An  introduction  to  ancient  historiography.  Lectures,  read- 
ings and  reports.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required  except  of  students  taking 
the  course  for  major  credit,  who  will  do  their  readings  in  Greek. 

GK.  133.— First- Year  Greek. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1. 

GK.  134.— First- Year  Greek. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisite.  GK.  133,  or  the  equivalent.  Offered  2. 


The  statement  "Ofifered  1"  means  offered  first  lemester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GK.  201— Second-Year  Greek. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GK.  134,  or  the  equivalent.  Offered  1.  The 
translation  of  Plato's  Apology.  Grammar  study. 

GK.  202. — Second- Year  Greek. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  GK.  201,  or  the  equivalent.  Offered  2.  The 
translation  of  Plato's  Crito,  parts  of  the  Phaedo,  and  seleaions  from  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia.   Grammar  study. 

GK.  530.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  college  Greek  or  the  equivalent 
and  permission  of  the  department  head.  Offered  1,  2.  Readings,  conferences 
and  reports.  Advanced  students  may  study  subjects  in  Greek  literature,  language 
and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offerings.  With  change 
of  content,  GK.  530  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 

History 

Instruction-al  Stajf  1937-58 
Worcester,  D.  E.,  Head;  Baringer,  W.  E.,  Bentley,  G.  R.,  Boyd,  M.,  Carleton,  W.  G., 
Chalmers,  D.  M.,  Cox,  M.  G.,  Doherty,  H.  J.,  Doty,  F.  A.,  Dowd,  D.  L,  Glunt, 
J.  D.,  Groth,  J.  H.,  Hammond,  E.  A.,  Hanna,  P.  L,  Harrison,  J.  A.,  McAlister,  L.  N., 
Mahon,  J.  K.,  Osborn,  G.  C,  Patrick,  R.  W.,  Payne,  A.  N.,  Proctor,  S.,  Svarlien,  O., 
Thompson,  A.  W.,  Wilgus,  A.  C,  Yearley,  C  K. 

A  departmental  major  comprises  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours.  Although 
there  are  no  rigid  course  requirements,  students  should  proceed  from  general  surveys 
to  the  detailed  and  specialized  courses.  A  foreign  language  should  be  elected  at 
least  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year.  Students  who  plan  to  major  in  history  should 
consult  the  student  advisor  of  the  Department. 

HY.   151.— Florida  History  to  I860. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  Spanish  discovery  of,  exploration  in,  and 
expansion  from  the  Caribbean  Islands;  Spain  in  Southeastern  North  America; 
the  imperial  conflict  for  Florida;  the  British  period;  the  Second  Spanish  period; 
the  United  States  acquisition  of  the  Floridas;  the  territorial  period  and  the 
period  of  early  statehood. 

HY.   152.— Florida  History,  I860  to  the  Present. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Florida  during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion; the  development  of  agriculture  and  industry,  society  and  education; 
political  reaction  and  the  progressive  era;  the  tourist  trade,  urbanization,  and 
contemporary  politics. 

HY.  201. — History  of  World  Civilizations  to  1550. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Analysis  of  the  civilization  and  cultures 
antecedent  to  the  modern  civilization  of  the  Western  World  designed  to  give 
an  understanding  of  the  chronology,  development  and  meaning  of  human 
history  from  its  oriental  origins  thru  Classical  Antiquity,  the  Byzantine  and 
Islamic  traditions.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Europe  to  the  Protestant  Reforma- 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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HY.  202.— History  of  World  Civilizations,  1550  to  the  Present. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  historical  evolution  of  nationalism 
and  the  modern  state;  the  global  struggle  for  power;  the  spread  of  European 
science,  technology,  industralism  and  imperialism  throughout  the  world;  the 
development  of  contemporary  political,  social  and  economic  institutions  and 
ideas.  The  central  theme  is  the  expansion  of  the  influence  of  Western  Europe, 
with  some  attention  to  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 

HY.  245.— United  States  History  to  1865. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the 
founding  of  Britain's  colonies  in  North  America  through  the  American  Civil 
War. 

HY.  246. — United  States  History,  1865  to  the  Present. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Reconstruction,  the  Age  of  Big  Business,  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power,  World  War  I,  the  great  depression  and  the 
New  Deal,  World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  will  be  studied  in  an  interpretative 
survey. 

HY.  301. — The  History  of  Modern  Science. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  social  and  cultural  origins  of  science,  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  major  sciences,  and  their  effect  and  influence 
upon  society. 

HY.  307. — Ancient  Civilizations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours  of 
social  sciences.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  circumstances  involved  in  the  rise 
of  the  civilizations  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  City  States.  Stress 
will  be  on  the  economic,  political,  cultural,  ideological  and  religious  factors 
which  have  a  vital  bearing  on  Western  Civilization  of  the  present  day. 

HY.  308. — Ancient  Civilizations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  various  aspects  of  Hellenism, 
the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Roman  Empire.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural,  ideological  and  religious  factors  which  have  a  vital 
bearing  on  Western  Civilization  of  the  present  day. 

HY.  313— The  Early  Middle  Ages. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours  of 
social  sciences.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  the  origins  of  modern  European  civili- 
zation from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  Christianity,  the  classical  heritage  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  barbarian  migrations,  feudalism,  and  the  crusades. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  ofFcred  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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HY.  314.— The  Late  Middle  Ages. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences,  Offered  2.  A  survey  of  the  origins  of  Modern  European 
Civilization  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  decline  of  the  medieval  church,  the  growth  of  a 
monetary  and  an  urban  economy,  the  rise  of  a  middle  class,  and  the  main 
currents  of  medieval  thought  and  letters. 

HY.  321. — Seminar  in  Current  Latin-American  Events. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  SH.  202.  Conducted  in  Spanish.  The  De- 
partment of  History  and  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  cooperate  in 
offering  a  study  of  current  Latin-American  events  as  reported  in  contemporary 
Spanish-language  sources. 

HY.  323. — Seminar  in  Current  World  Events:  French  Sources. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  FH.  202.  Conducted  in  French.  The  De- 
partment of  History  and  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  cooperate  in 
offering  a  study  of  current  world  events  as  reported  in  contemporary  French- 
language  sources. 

HY.  325. — Recent  Modern  Europe,  1789  to  1870. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours  of 
social  sciences.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  the  recent  background  of  contemporary 
Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  to  1870.  The  impact  of  liberalism,  na- 
tionalism and  industrialism  upon  European  political,  social,  economic  and 
intellectual  life  and  the  impact  of  these  on  the  rest  of  the  world  are  stressed. 

HY.  326. — Recent  Modern  Europe,  1870  to  the  Present. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours  of 
social  sciences.  Offered  2.  A  survey  of  contemporary  Europe  since  1870.  The 
impact  of  conflicting  ideologies,  economic  crises  and  wars  upon  European 
political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  life  and  the  interdependence  of 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  stressed. 

HY.  333. — The  History  of  Russia. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences.  Offered  1.  Description  and  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  Russian  state  and  people  from  the  Kieven  state  to  the 
Crimean  War.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  serfdom,  the  rise  of  the 
Tsardom,  the  expansion  of  the  Russian  frontiers  and  the  creation  and  preserva- 
tion of  a  medieval  class  structure. 

HY.  334.— Modern  Russia  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences.  Offered  2.  Description  and  analysis  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  medieval  Russian  state  and  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Stress  is 
laid  on  the  conflict  between  reaction  and  revolution;  the  state  and  the  peasant; 
the  expansion  of  the  Russian  frontiers;  the  emergence  and  structure  of  the 
Soviet  State  and  the  Comintern. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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HY.  335.— English  History  in  1689. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  English  History  from  early  times 
to  the  Glorious  Revolution,  with  emphasis  on  Medieval  England,  the  rise  of 
the  state,  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  and  the  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments. 

HY.  336.— English  History,  1689  to  the  Present. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences.  Offered  2.  A  survey  of  the  origins  of  Modern  European 
changes  from  the  Glorious  Revolution  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the 
extension  of  English  influence  throughout  the  world  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries. 

HY.  344. — American  Military  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  impact  of  war,  the  threat  of  war,  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  the  impact  of  changes  of  weapons  and  weapons  systems 
upon  the  United  States,  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

HY.  346. — Cultural  History  of  the  United  States. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  history  of  the  changing  patterns  of  American  culture 
from  the  colonial  era  to  the  present.  Basic  "culture  themes"  will  be  delineated 
and  their  manifestations  in  various  aspects  of  society  subjected  to  descriptive 
and  analytical  treatment. 

HY.  371. — Colonial  Latin-American  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  the  discovery,  exploration,  settle- 
ment of  Latin  America;  the  colonial  systems  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  the 
economic,  social,  political,  and  cultural  developments  in  the  colonies;  and  the 
Wars  of  Independence. 

HY.  372. — Modern  Latin-American  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  6  additional  hours  of 
social  sciences.  Offered  2.  A  survey  of  Latin  America  from  the  Wars  of 
Independence  to  the  present,  with  particular  attention  to  the  fundamental 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  factors  and  to  the  increasing  importance  of 
Latin  America  in  world  affairs. 

HY.  381.— The  Far  East. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prereqi-isite:  C-1  or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of 
the  civilizations  and  cultures  of  China,  Japan  and  their  borderlands  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  18th  century  including  the  expansion  of  the  West  into 
Siberia  and  India. 

HY.  382.— The  Far  East. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-1  or  the  equivalent.  Offered  2.  A  survey 
of  the  modern  history  of  Eastern  Asia. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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HY.  400.— History  and  The  Social  Science  for  Teachers. 

6   credits.    Prerequisite:    Status  as  an   in-service  teacher  of  History  or  Social 

ir^j'^^-"  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^°°^^  ^'^  ^""'°^  colleges.  The  problems  of  history  and 
alhed  disciplines.  For  in-service  teachers  who  wish  to  refresh  their  back- 
ground and  to  become  acquainted  with  new  methods,  materials  and  approaches. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  individual  work. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
The  courses  numbered  500  through  599  are  primarily  for  advanced  under- 
graduates but  they  may  be  taken  for  graduate  major  credit  with  the  approval  of 
the  student's  graduate  supervisory  committee.  Additional  work  in  these  courses, 
especially  on  bibliography  and  historiography,  will  be  required  of  graduate  students.' 
Under  no  circumstances  will  a  graduate  student  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
fifty  percent  of  his  graduate  major  in  the  500  courses. 

HY.  500.— The  Nature  of  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  inherent  patterns  of  historical  reasoning 
in  the  form  of  a  survey  and  analysis  of  some  generalizations  and  applications 
of  historical  thinking.  Required  of  all  History  Majors;  open  to  all  other 
seniors. 

HY.  549. — Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  12  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences.  Offered  1.  The  causes,  course  and  results  of  the  sectional 
struggle  in  the  United  States;  the  economic  and  social  significance  of  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  in  the  nation. 

HY.  551.— The  Old  South. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  12  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences.  Offered  1.  The  South  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War:  The 
impact  of  climate,  soil  and  the  plantation  system  upon  Southern  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  life,  thought  and  actions;  the  sectional  clash  bersveen  North 
and  South;  the  Civil  War  in  the  South. 

HY.  552._The  New  South. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  equivalent  and  12  additional  hours 
of  social  sciences.  Offered  2.  The  South  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present; 
the  impact  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction;  Bourbons  and  populists;  agri- 
culture and  industry,  society  and  culture;  twentieth  century     politics. 

HY.  591. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  a  major  in  one  of  the 
social  sciences.  Identical  with  SY.  591,  ES.  591,  and  PCL.  591.  Offered  1. 
A  reading  course  for  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Enrollment  limited  to 
students  having  the  approval  of  their  advisor  in  the  major  field  and  the  course 
chairman.  Selected  works  of  representative  authors  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  fields  of  economics,  history,  sociology,  political  science,  geography, 
and  anthropology  will  be  read  and  evaluated. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  letsion. 
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HY.  592. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  a  major  in  one  of  the 
social  sciences.  Identical  with  SY.  592,  ES.  592,  and  PCL.  592.  Offered  2. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  HY.  591-592. 

HY.  599. — Special  Study  in  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Instructor.  Offered  1,  2. 
Tutorial  or  pro-seminar  study  in  various  periods  or  topics  within  the  areas  of 
United  States,  Latin-America,  European  (including  both  Western  Europe  and 
Slavic  Europe)  and  Asiatic  history.  Designed  for  the  advanced  student  who 
desires  intensive  study  and  individual  guidance  in  historical  work  for  which 
no  course  is  normally  offered,  as  an  extension  to  basic  work  already  com- 
pleted in  lecture  courses  and  as  an  introduction  to  historical  methcxl  and 
analysis.  The  offerings  will  reflea  the  interests  of  the  individual  instructor 
as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  students  and,  therefore,  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structor must  be  secured  prior  to  registration.  A  number  of  sections  of  HY. 
599  will  be  available  each  semester  and  HY.  599  may  be  repeated,  with 
change  of  content,  for  full  credit.  Students  interested  in  current  offerings 
should  consult  their  major  advisors  or  The  History  Department. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  take  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in 
History  of  not  less  than  24  hours  or  36  hours  in  the  social  sciences,  18  of  which 
were  in  History. 

For  the  M.A.  degree,  a  mastery  of  one  field  of  history,  at  least  one  course  in 
a  field  of  History  related  to  the  area  of  primary  concentration,  and  HY.  603  are 
minimum  requirements  for  the  degree. 

For  the  Ph.D.  degree,  the  primary  area  of  History  must  be  United  States  or 
Latin  American  History  and  the  dissertation  must  be  one  of  these  fields.  A  master 
of  three  of  the  following  fields  of  History  is  required  for  the  doctorate:  (1)  United 
States,  (2)  Latin  America,  (3)  Ancient,  (4)  Medieval,  (5)  Modern  Europe,  (6) 
English,  (7)  Middle  East,  (8)  Far  East. 

HY.  603. — Introduction  to  Historical  Research. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Required  of  all  graduate  majors.  Offered  1.  The  basic 
elements  of  historical  method  and  bibliography. 

HY.  609. — Directed  Study  in  Ancient  Civilizations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Readings,  reports  and  conferences  on  special  topics  in  Hel- 
lenic History. 

HY.  610. — Directed  Study  in  Ancient  Civilizations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Readings,  reports  and  conferences  on  special  topics  in  Ro- 
man History. 

HY.  613. — Directed  Study  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. 

3  hours.   3  credits.   Readings,  reports,  and  conferences. 

HY.  614. — Directed  Study  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Readings,  reports,  and  conferences. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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HY.  623. — The  Age  of  Liberal  and  National  Revolutions. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  social,  economic,  in- 
tellectual, religious,  scientific  and  artistic  developments  in  Europe  between 
1815  and  1870,  interrelations  of  the  various  countries  and  the  mutual  influ- 
ences of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

HY.  624. — The  Age  of  Conflicting  Imperialisms  and  Ideologies. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  social,  economic,  intel- 
lectual, religious,  scientific  and  artistic  developments  in  Europe  between  1871 
and  1918;  the  interrelations  of  the  various  countries  and  the  mutual  influences 
of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

HY.  625. — Seminar  in  Modern  European  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Direaed  research  on  seleaed  topics. 

HY.  626. — Seminar  in  Modern  European  History. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Offered  2.    Direaed  research  on  seleaed  topics. 

HY.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  reading  or  research  course  in  such  areas 
of  History  as  are  needed  by  graduate  students.  May  be  eleaed  for  full  credit 
in  subsequent  sessions  with  change  of  content. 

HY.  635.— The  Tudor  Period. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   A  detailed  study  of  England  under  the  Tudors. 

HY.  636.— The  Stuart  Period. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    A  detailed  study  of  England  under  the  Stuarts. 

HY.  637.— The  Victorian  Age. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  history  of  Great  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century: 
Reaaion  and  reform,  the  age  of  Palmerston,  the  growth  of  democracy,  eco- 
nomic development,  Gladstone  and  Irish  Home  Rule;  Disraeli  and  imperial- 
ism, foreign  affairs  and  Pax  Britannica  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

HY.  638. — Seminar  in  English  History. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Research  in  special  topics. 

HY.  643.— United  States  Thought  and  Culture  in  1865. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Analysis  of  the  origins,  background  and  devel- 
opment of  American  thought  and  culture  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

HY.  644. — United  States  Thought  and  Culture  Since  1865. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Analysis  of  the  major  patterns  of  American 
thought  and  culture  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 

HY.  647.— United  States:  The  Early  National  Period. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  United  States  from  1787  to  1815;  Origins,  formation 
and  ratification  of  the  Constitution;  emergence  of  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal cleavages;  Federalists  and  Jeffersonian  Republicans;  the  Napoleonic  era 
and  the  War  of  1812. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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HY.  648.— United  States:  The  Middle  Period. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  United  States  from  1815  to  1850.  The  "Era  of  Good 
Feeling";  political  factions  and  Jacksonian  Democracy;  territorial  expansion, 
protection,  slavery,  and  sectionalism,  humanitarian  crusades  and  Utopian  ex- 
periments. 

HY.  651. — The  Emergence  of  Modern  United  States. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  United  States  from  1877  to  1920:  Big  Business, 
urbanization  and  passing  of  the  frontier;  agrarianism.  Populism,  imperialism, 
and  progressivism;  the  New  Freedom  and  World  War  I. 

HY.  654. — Seminar  in  the  South. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Offered  2.  Research  in  special  topics. 

HY.  655. — Seminar  in  Colonial  and  Ante-Bellum  Florida, 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Research  in  special  topics. 

HY.  656. — Seminar  in  Recent  Florida  History. 

3  hours.   3  credits.   Research  in  special  topics. 

HY.  679. — Directed  Reading  in  Latin-American  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  intensive  study  of  the  bibliography  and 
historiography  of  the  Latin-American  area  during  the  Colonial  period. 

HY.  680. — Directed  Reading  in  Latin-American  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  An  intensive  study  of  the  bibliography  of  the 
Revolutionary  and  National  periods. 

HY.  683. — Directed  Readings  in  Far  Eastern  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  comprehensive  study  of  Western  literature  on  the  bibli- 
ography and  historiography  of  China,  Japan,  Korea  and  Russian  Asia  with 
some  attention  to  the  classic  historians  of  each  country. 

HY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.   Offered  1,2. 

HY.  704. — Historiography  and  the  Philosophy  of  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Required  of  all  doctoral  candidates.  Offered  2.  A  study 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  historical  interpretation  and  the  writing  of  his- 
tory. 

HY.  751. — Seminar  in  United  States  History. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Offered  1.  Research  in  special  topics. 

HY.  752. — Seminar  in  United  States  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Research  in  special  topics. 

HY.  777. — Seminar  in  Latin-American  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Research  in  special  topics.  A  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  required. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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HY.  778. — Seminar  in  Latin-American  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Research  in  special  topics.  A  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  required. 

HY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,2. 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Bergenren,  R.  F.,  Jr.,  Head;  Meyer,  H.  K.;  Neubauer,  G.  W.;  Strickland,  T.  W. 

IN.   102. — Elementary  Woodwork. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Projects,  shop  sketching,  wood  finishing, 
common  tool  techniques  in  hand  wood-working,  and  related  information.  An 
introductory  course. 

IN.  110. — Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Care  and  use  of  drafting  instruments,  practice 
in  sketching,  lettering,  dimensioning,  orthographic  projeaion,  working,  draw- 
ings, and  blueprint  reading. 

IN.   111. — Advanced  Mechancial  Drawing. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Sketching  and  dimensioning  on  machine  parts, 
detail   and  assembly  drawings,  pictorial  representation,  checking  and  tracing. 

IN.  300.— Machine  Woodwork. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Power  machinery  and  machine  maintenance, 
and  use  of  the  jointer,  tilting  arbor  saw,  band  saw,  lathe,  mortiser,  drill  press, 
router,  shaper,  and  other  machines. 

IN.  320.— General  Bench  Metals. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Hand  tools  and  processes  in  metals,  including 
forming,  molding,  raising,  chasing,  piercing,  and  planishing;  basic  sheet  metals, 
including  layout,  development,  soldering,  seaming,  wiring,  and  riveting. 

IN.  330. — Elementary  Handcrafts. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Creation  of  simple  projeas  in  such  media 
as  leather,  textiles,  clay,  reed,  plastics,  linoleum  block,  metal,  wood,  and  native 
materials. 

IN.  331— Handcrafts. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  2.  Major  areas  include  leather  carving  and  tool- 
ing, metal  etching,  wood  carving,  pottery,  plastics,  and  textiles. 

IN.  340. — Laboratory  Planning  and  Maintenance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Care  and  maintenance  of  the  common  hand 
and  machine  tools;  laboratory  design  and  layout  for  utility  and  safety. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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IN.  341. — General  Shop. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  1.  Open  only  to  industrial  arts  majors  or  by  ap- 
proval of  the  instructor.  Techniques  in  the  general  shop.  The  use  of  films, 
industrial  visitation,  and  other  devices. 

IN.  400. — Design  and  Construction  in  Wood. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  2.  Basic  principles  of  design  and  praaices  in  their 
application. 

IN.  401.— Wood  Finishing. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  1.  Conomon  rypes  of  finishing  materials,  tech- 
niques, and  practices  employed  in  school  industrial  arts  laboratories. 

IN.  410. — Architectural  Drawing. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  1.  Preparation  of  presentation  drawings,  models, 
working  drawings,  and  specifications  with  consideration  of  related  problems. 

IN.  411. — Problems  in  Architectural  Drawing. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  2.  Architectural  development,  materials,  techniques 
of  construction,  building  orientation,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  land< 
scaping. 

IN.  420. — Machine  Shop  Practice. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  2.  Use  of  precision  instruments  and  cutting  tools, 
drill  press,  grinding  machine,  lathe,  milling  machine,  and  shaper. 

IN.  421. — Metals  and  Industrial  Processes. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  1.  Tools,  materials  and  industrial  processes  in- 
volved in  molding,  casting,  welding,  forging,  and  heat  treatment. 

IN.  430. — Advanced  Handcrafts. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  1.  Creative  design  aspeas  and  the  vertical  develop- 
ment of  a  few  selected  skills. 

IN.  431. — Handcrafts  Problems. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  2,  3.  Specialization  in  one  or  two  craft  areas,  em- 
phasizing design  and  skill. 

IN.  440. — Industrial  Arts  Laboratory. 

5  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  1,  2,  3.  For  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Ex- 
tension work  in  one  of  the  certification  areas  in  industrial  arts. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
IN.  606. — History  and  Philosophy  of  Industrial  and  Vocational 
Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  1,  3.  Historical  background  and  educational  phil- 
osophies with  emphasis  on  modern  concepts. 

IN.  623. — School  Shop  Planning. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IN.  340  or  equivalent.  OflFered  2.  Design  of 
school  shops,  including  selection  and  placement  of  equipment. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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IN.  624. — Problems  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Offered   1.    Seminar  for  advanced  students. 

IN.  625. — Advanced  Industrial  Arts  Design. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IN.  410  or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  Labora- 
tory design  praaice  in  various  media. 

IN.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  credits.   Offered  1,  2,  3.   Problems  approved  by  the  instruaor. 

IN.  633. — Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Laboratory  Seminar. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IN.  331  or  equivalent.  Offered  3.  Advanced 
laboratory  techniques  and  opportunity  for  in-service  graduates  to  exchange 
experiences. 

IN.  635. — Curriculum  Symposium  in  Industrial  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IN.  606  or  equivalent.  Offered  3.  A  staff 
symposium  concerning  the  industrial  curriculum,  a  review  of  the  current  situa- 
tion, and  research  of  a  projeaive  nature. 

IN.  653. — Industrial-Technical  Resources. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IN.  421  or  equivalent.  Offered  3-  A  study 
of  resources  through  visitation,  observation,  evaluation,  and  report. 


Industrial  Engineering 


Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Martinson,  E.  P.,  Head;  Blekking,  E.  H.,  Burns,  J.  L.,  Downey,  P.  M.,  Gregg,  R., 
Kleinschmidt,  A.  C,  Kopp,  E.  W.,  Natress,  T.  A.,  Reed,  R.,  Jr.,  Vaughn,  R.  C, 
Wilcox,  D.  B.,  Wimmert,  R.  T. 

IG.  201. — Introduction  to  Industrial  Engineering. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  106.  Offered  1,  2.  The  analytical  engi- 
neering approach  as  applied  to  problems  encountered  in  modern  industry  in 
coordinating  manpower,  materials,  equipment  and  methods.  Orientation  in 
industrial  engineering  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  industry  and  the 
community. 

IG.  321. — Work  Simplification  and  Standardization. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  clas- 
sification. Offered  1,  2.  Process  analysis,  operation  analysis,  and  time  standard- 
ization procedures  applied  to  work  situations.  A  special  course  for  any  upper- 
classman  not  majoring  in  Industrial  Engineering.  The  laboratory  work  pro- 
vides instruction  and  experimentation  in  time  measurement  techniques. 

IG.  322. — Plant  Development  and  Operation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  classification.  Offered  1,  2. 
The  faaors  affecting  plant  location,  plant  layout,  and  plant  operation.  A  spe- 
cial course  for  any  upper-classman  not  majoring  in  Industrial  Engineering. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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IG.  371. — Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  classification.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
Analysis  of  the  mental  and  physical  requirements,  responsibilities  and  working 
conditions  of  jobs  and  the  several  systems  of  determining  the  relative  worth 
of  jobs.  Wage  determination.  Job  evaluation  plan  installation  and  mainten- 
ance. Merit  rating. 

IG.  372. — Time  and  Motion  Study. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  classifi- 
cation. Offered  1,  2.  The  study  of  working  procedures  to  determine  the  best 
methods,  the  best  human  motions  and  establishment  of  time  standards.  Meth- 
ods analysis. 

IG.  451. — (Identical  with  MS.  463). — Quality  Control. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  problems 
in  the  analyzing,  planning,  and  interpreting  of  quantitative  data  arising  from 
chemistry,  physics,  and  engineering,  together  with  the  underlying  satistical 
theory.  Includes  quality  control,  sequential  analysis,  statistical  tests,  and  intro- 
duaion  to  appropriate  computing  techniques. 

IG.  460. — Engineering  Economy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  classification.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
The  ecenomic  aspect  of  technical  projects;  the  importance  of  alternative  solu- 
tions being  selected  through  economy,  intangible  and  financial  analysis  stressed. 
"Will  it  pay?"  and  "Can  it  be  financed?"  Questions  are  analyzed  from  the 
engineering  and  management  viewpoints.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

IG.  463. — Specifications,  Contracts,  Ethics  and  Industrial  Safety. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  classification.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
Specifications  writing  for  materials  and  construction  of  engineering  projeas; 
advertising  and  letting  of  contracts,  agreements  and  contraaual  relations.  En- 
gineering ethics.  Organization  of  safety  work  in  industry;  accident  causes  and 
legal  responsibility  of  employer  and  employee. 

IG.  464. — Accident  Prevention  Engineering. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  classification.  Offered  1,  2.  Ac- 
cident and  industrial  health  safeguards.  Protective  design  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment.  Employee  training  in  safe  methods  of  performing  tasks. 

IG.  468. — Sales  Engineering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  classification.  Corequisite:  BS. 
233.  Offered  1,  2.  Analysis  of  needs.  Recommending,  selling,  installing  and 
servicing  mechanical  equipment  and  systems. 


Tho  statement  "OflFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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IG.  469. — Plant  Location,  Selection  and  Layout. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Engineering 
classification.  Offered  1,  2.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems  usually  en- 
countered in  establishing  a  new  enterprise  and  in  analyzing  existing  plants. 
Plant  and  site  selection,  products  analysis,  equipment  determination,  material 
handling,  production  areas,  service  areas,  plant  layout,  and  costs  are  studied 
as  separate  entities  and  in  their  interrelationships  within  an  organization.  Plant 
organization,  flow  charts  and  diagrams. 

IG.  470. — Plant  Operation  and  Controls. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Engineering 
classification.  Offered  1,  2.  Organizing  for  production.  Employee  seleaion 
and  work  assignments.  Planning,  scheduling,  production  control,  quality  con- 
trol, storekeeping,  cost  control,  and  operating  budgets. 

IG.  472. — Human  Engineering. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  classification.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
Human  nature  in  design  and  production  problems.  Consideration  of  the  hu- 
man element  in  the  design  of  equipment  and  processes,  as  well  as  human  re- 
actions to  plant  situation. 

IG.  479. — Industrial  Engineering  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Engineering  classification.  Offered  1,  2. 
Lectures  and  discussions  on  general  and  specific  engineering  problems.  Indi- 
vidual student  investigations  and  reports  on  assigned  topics.  Orientation  for 
an  industrial  career. 

IG.  480. — Industrial  Development. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Engineering  classification.  Offered 
1,  2.  A  study  of  industrial  development  regionally  and  nationally  as  well  as 
by  industries.  The  effea  of  new  discoveries  and  new  consumer  needs  on  future 
engineering  problems  is  stressed. 

IG.  481. — Industrial  Engineering  Projects. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  1,  2.  Project  planning,  investigation,  experimentation, 
analysis  and  report  writing  on  an  individual  basis.  Individual  initiative  and 
responsibility  are  stressed.  Especially  designed  for  students  interested  in  research 
on  specific  problems  or  planning  to  do  graduate  work. 

IG.  570. — Manufacturing  Operations  Analysis. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Corequisites :  IG.  470  and  permission  of 
instruaor.  The  technical  analysis  and  solution  of  the  more  complex  problems 
in  manufacturing  operations. 

IG.  572. — Predetermined  Time  Standards. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  of  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  IG.  372  and  per- 
mission of  instruaor.  Study  of  the  principles  and  applications  of  predetermined 
time  systems.  Advanced  training  in  concepts  of  motion  economy  with  em- 
phasis on  unit  cost  reduction  through  design  of  work  methods,  work  place, 
tools  and  equipment. 

The  statement  "Oflfered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites:    Thorough  foundation  in  the  basic  engineering  sciences  plus  a 
total  of  approximately  thirty  hours  of  undergraduate  professional  course  work  or 
its  equivalent  in  professional  experience. 

IG.  661.— Advanced  Industrial  Plant  Layout  and  Organization. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IG.  469,  IG.  470  or  equivalent. 
Advanced  study  in  the  design  and  layout  of  faaory  facilities  and  manpower 
requirements. 

IG.  662.— Advanced  Studies  in  Plant  Operation. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IG.  470  or  equivalent.  Advanced 
study  in  the  mechanics  of  operating  industrial  plants.  Control  systems  for  and 
on  produaion.    Costs.   The  engineer's  relation  with  management. 

IG.  664. — Industrial  Supervision. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IG.  470  or  equivalent.  Deals  with  problems 
arising  in  modern  plant  operations. 

IG.  665. — Work  Measurement  Theory  and  Praaice. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IG.  572.  Lectures  and  assign- 
ments on  the  various  methods  and  systems  of  work  analysis  and  measurement 
and  their  evaluation.  Studies  of  mechanical  devices  and  aids  used  in  motion 
and  time  study.  Work  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge  of  and  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  devices. 

IG.  666. — Engineering  Valuation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  ATG.  313,  IG.  460  or  equivalent.  Engineer- 
ing valuation — Industrial  Engineering  theory,  applied  to  cost  reduaion  pro- 
grams in  industry. 

IG.  667. — Special  Topics  in  Industrial  Engineering,  I. 

3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor.  Laboratory,  Lecture,  field 
work  or  conferences  covering  special  seleaed  industrial  problems  on  a  project 
basis. 

IG.  668. — Special  Topics  in  Industrial  Engineering,  II. 

3  credits.  A  continuation  of  IG.  667  in  order  to  permit  expansion  of  the 
project  undertaken  in  IG.  667. 

IG.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

Inter-American  Studies 

lA.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

lA.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.   Offered  1,  2,  3. 


The  statement  "OfiFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  siuimer  session. 
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Interior  Design 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Lendrum,  J.  T.,  Head;  Shepard,  W.  W. 

IR.  201. — Home  Decoration,  I. 

6  hours  conference  and  studio.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Elements  and  principles 
of  interior  design  as  applied  to  the  home.  A  study  of  interior  space  and  fur- 
nishings, and  a  consideration  of  basic  faaors  such  as  scale,  form,  color,  and 
arrangement. 

IR.  202. — Home  Decoration,  II. 

6  hours  conference  and  studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IR.  201.  Offered  1,  2. 
Problems  in  the  application  of  fundamental  principles  to  the  interior  design 
and  decoration  of  the  home.  Solutions  presented  in  the  form  of  plan  and  model 
arrangements,  schematic  drawings,  color  and  texture  collages,  and  idea  sketches. 

IR.  231. — Elementary  Interior  Design,  I. 

6  hours  studio  a  week.  3  credits.  Corequisite:  AE.  241.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The 
basic  elements  and  principles  of  design;  their  individual  characteristics,  inter- 
relationships and  application  to  the  visual  arts;  using  two-dimensional  tech- 
niques to  develop  unit,  lineal,  and  all-over  patterns  for  fabric,  floor  coverings, 
and  wall  papers. 

IR.  232. — Elementary  Interior  Design,  II. 

6  hours  studio  a  week.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IR.  231.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Three- 
dimensional  designs  including  furniture,  built-ins,  and  accessories  stressing 
various  materials,  finishes,  and  upholstery. 

IR.  331. — Intermediate  Interior  Design,  I. 

12  hours  studio  a  week.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  IR.  232.  Corequisite:  IR.  341, 
IR.  371.  Offered  1,  2.  Basic  furniture  arrangements,  simple  wall  treatments, 
and  interior  perspectives  using  color  collages  of  the  actual  materials. 

IR.  332. — Intermediate  Interior  Design,  II. 

12  hours  studio  a  week.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  IR.  331.  Corequisite:  IR. 
342,  IR.  372.  Offered  1,  2.  Designs  of  simple  interiors  using  both  traditional 
and  contemporary  styles. 

IR.  341. — Interior  Furnishings,  I. 

6  hours  lecture-studio  a  week.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  AE.  241.  Offered  1,  2. 
Materials  used  for  interior  surfaces  and  coverings. 

IR.  342. — Interior  Furnishings,  II. 

6  hours  lecture-studio  a  week.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IR.  341.  Offered  1,  2. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  of  equipment  used  in  interiors. 

IR.  371.— History,  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Historic  interior  styles  to  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  with  emphasis  on  their  cultural  settings. 

The  statement  "0£Fered  1"  means  ofFered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  iuiomer  session. 
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IR.  372.— History,  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  IR.  371.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  Historic  interior 
styles  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  to  1930,  with  emphasis  on  their 
continuing  cultural  settings. 

IR.  431. — Advanced  Interior  Design,  I. 

16  hours  studio  a  week.  8  credits.  Prerequisites:  IR.  332.  Offered  1,  2. 
Problems  involving  complex  commerical  and  public  areas. 

IR.  432. — Advanced  Interior  Design. 

16  hours  studio  a  week.  8  credits.  Prerequisite:  IR.  431.  Corequisite:  IR.  4<{2. 
Offered  1,  2.  A  continuance  of  complex  problems  of  a  thesis  type  and  includ- 
ing working  drawings. 

IR.  442. — Practice  of  Interior  Decorating. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Corequisite:  IR.  442.  Offered  2.  Administration  of  in- 
terior decorating  operations:  estimating,  professional  relations,  legal  forms, 
•  pecifications  and  supervision. 


Journalism 


Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Weimer,  R.  O.,  Director;  Cunningham,  H.  W.,  Davis,  H.  G.,  Jones,  J.  P.,  Miller, 
G.  H.,  Seil,  M.  D.,  Vogel,  J.  B. 

The  offerings  in  Journalism  are  designed  primarily  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional journalists  in  the  fields  of  newspaper  and  magazine  reporting,  writing, 
and  editing,  in  advertising,  and  in  public  relations.  These  courses,  however,  may 
be  taken  for  elective  credit  by  students  in  all  Upper  Division  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Students  who  are  interested  in  major  work  in  Journalism,  Radio,  Tele- 
vision, Advertising,  and  Public  Relations  are  referred  to  the  requirements  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communications. 

JM.  301. — Elementary  Reporting. 

5  hours  lecture-laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM.  201.  Offered  1,  2. 
Basic  instruction  and  praaice  in  news  gathering  and  news  writing,  with  special 
attention  being  given  to  style,  the  writing  of  news  leads,  expansion  of  leads 
into  good  news  stories,  development  of  a  sense  of  news  values,  and  the  handl- 
ing of  news  sources. 

JM.  302. — Advanced  Reporting. 

4  hours  lecture- laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  JM.  301.  Offered  1,  2. 
Instruction  and  practice  in  reporting  public  affairs,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
responsible  news  coverage  of  city,  country,  and  state  government. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offtred  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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JM.  306. — Elements  of  Advertising. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  role  of  advertising  in  a  free  economy,  and  its  place 
in  the  media  of  mass  communications.  A  study  of  advertising  appeals,  product 
and  market  research,  selection  of  media,  testing  of  advertising  effectiveness, 
organization  of  the  advertising  profession. 

JM.  310. — Advertising  Copy  and  Layout. 

5  hours  leaure-laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  JM.  306  or  BS.  433,  and 
JM.  315.  Offered  1,  2.  Theory  and  practice  of  writing  copy  and  preparing 
layouts  for  printed  advertising;  budgeting  and  scheduling  classified  and  dis- 
play advertising  in  periodicals. 

JM.  315. — Typography. 

3  hours  lecture- laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Processes  involved  in  pro- 
ducing printed  matter  for  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  advertising,  etc., 
along  with  detailed  study  of  type  and  typography. 

JM.  318. — Newspaper  Management. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  publishing 
plant,  covering  staffing,  budgeting,  and  directing  the  work  of  news,  classified 
and  display  advertising,  circulation,  promotion,  business,  and  mechanical  de- 
partments. 

JM.  320. — Agricultural  Journalism. 

4  hours  lecture-laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Offered  1,  2.  Fundamental  instruction  in  the 
gathering  and  writing  of  agricultural  news  for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
radio,  and  farm  periodicals,  with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  techni- 
ques of  publishing  the  activities  of  agricultural  and  home  demonstration 
workers. 

JM.  325. — Contemporary  Affairs. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Lectures  and  discussion  of  major  news  de- 
velopments and  their  background;  current  political,  economic,  social,  and 
scientific  developments.  Aims  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  world 
and  domestic  problems. 

JM.  340.— Editing. 

4  hours  lecture-laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  JM.  301  and  JM.  315. 
Offered  1,  2.  To  provide  fundamental  instruction  and  practice  in  essentials  of 
news  editing,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  editing  the  weekly  and  daily 
newspaper.  Included  are  essentials  of  copyreading,  headline  writing,  news 
judgment,  make-up  and  special  page  and  picture  editing. 

JM.  341. — Elementary  Photography. 

(Identical  with  ART.  341.)  6  hours  of  lecture-laboratory.  3  credits.  Prereq- 
uisite: C-2.  Offered  1,  2.  The  fundamentals  of  camera  equipment,  developing 
and  printing,  practical  lighting  (exterior  and  interior),  and  practical  optics. 
Elementary  composition  and  picture  making.  Special  training  in  news  pho- 
tography and  use  of  a  Speed-Graphic  camera  for  newspaper  and  magazine 
work. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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JM.  407. — History  of  Journalism. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Origin,  development  and  potentiality  of  all 
the  media  in  the  field  of  Communications.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  standards,  policies,  methods  and  controls  with  emphasis  on  contributions 
of  broadcasters,  writers,  discoveries  and  inventors. 

JM.  413. — Magazine  and  Feature  Writing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  JM.  301  or  permission  of  instruaor.  Offered 
1,  2.  Preparation  of  special  articles  for  publication  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
coordinated  with  study  of  magazine-editing  problems.  Supervised  marketing 
of  articles  produced  in  the  course.  Required  for  most  Journalism  majors  and 
also  recommended  for  students  outside  the  School  who  plan  to  write  for  pro- 
fessional and  trade  publications  or  those  who  desire  training  in  the  magazine 
writing  field. 

JM.  4 14. — Public  Relations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM.  201  or  permission  of  instruaor.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  The  relationship  between  journalistic  media  and  the  public,  and 
the  principles,  methods,  and  means  of  influencing  the  public.  Public  Relations 
programs  will  be  prepared. 

JM.  430. — Individual  Problems  in  Journalism. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  At  least  15  hours  of  Journalism  in  the 
Upper  Division  and  approval  of  the  Director.  Offered  1,  2.  Designed  for 
seniors  in  their  graduating  semester.  Students  and  the  instructor  concerned 
will  choose  a  problem  or  project  which  will  give  the  student  actual  experience 
in  his  major  field. 

JM.  450. — Applied  Journalism. 

8  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  JM.  302  and  JM.  340.  Offered  2. 
A  senior  course  bringing  together  the  work  of  the  preceding  news  courses 
into  aaual  outside  experience  and  newsroom  laboratory  training  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  handling  of  news  copy,  pictures  and  syndicated  material. 

JM.  460. — Advertising  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  professional  work  in  Journalism. 
Offered  1,  2.  A  seminar  bringing  together  the  work  of  the  preceding  advertis- 
ing courses,  and  projecting  this  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  problems  that 
will  arise  in  the  professional  field.   Four-day  advertising  field  trip  required. 

JM.  465. — Journalism  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  Journalism.  Offered  1,  2.  An 
investigative  and  discussion  approach  to  the  advanced  problems,  policies,  and 
responsibilities  found  in  the  various  areas  of  Journalism,  in  an  effort  to  relate 
the  work  of  the  journalist  with  other  fields  of  knowledge  and  to  test  his  com- 
petency for  professional  employment. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  settion. 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
JM.  508— Public  Opinion. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing.  Offered  1,  2.  The  force  of 
pubhc  opinion  in  modern  hfe;  the  psychological  technique  and  strategy  of 
directors  of  public  opinion;  attitude-measurement;  reader-interest  surveys; 
radio-audience  and  movie  audience  measiuement;  market  and  consumer  analy- 
sis; public  opinion  polls. 

JM.  509 — Law  of  the  Press  and  Radio-TV. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  COM.  201  or  permission  of  instructor.  Of- 
fered 1,  2.  How  to  avoid  legal  difficulties  in  journalistic  activities;  special  at- 
tention to  provisions  of  Florida  law  relating  to  Journalism  and  Radio-TV. 

JM.  512. — Advertising  Campaigns. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  JM.  310.  Offered  1,  2.  An  advanced  adver- 
tising course  requiring  the  student  to  prepare  and  produce  complete  retail  and 
general  advertising  campaigns.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  production  methods, 
materials,  and  costs. 

JM.  515. — Journalism  in  Secondary  Schools. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Offered  2.  This  course  is  designed  for  persons  who  plan  to  teach  Journal- 
ism in  secondary  schools,  or  who  act  as  faculty  advisers  for  school  newspapers, 
magazines  or  yearbooks.  It  includes  a  general  survey  of  the  editorial,  business, 
publishing,  and  mechanical  phases  of  school  publications  with  emphasis  on 
those  aspeas  which  are  of  particular  value  to  teachers. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  An  approved  undergraduate  major  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours,  or  its  equivalent,  in  Journalism  is  required  for  enrollment  in  graduate 
courses  and  for  registration  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in 
Journalism. 

With  the  approval  of  the  School's  Graduate  Committee,  two  of  the  500- 
numbered  courses  may  be  taken  for  major  graduate  study. 

JM.  603. — Special  Studies  in  Newspaper  Production. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Seminar  study  in  business  office  and  produaion 
plant  aspects  of  newspaper  publication  based  on  original  research  in  finance, 
circulation,  employee  relationships,  promotion,  advertising,  etc. 

JM.  604. — Special  Studies  in  Newspaper  Production, 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Offered  2.    The  second  half  of  the  course  JM.  603-604. 

JM.  605. — Mass  Communications  and  Society,  I.  (Identical  with 
COM.  605). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  communi- 
cator. Propoganda  and  public  opinion.  Interaction  of  mass  media  and  society, 
government,  and  politics.    Relationship  and  competition  among  mass  media. 


The  statement  "OflFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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JM.  606. — Mass  Communications  and  Society,  II.   (Identical  with 
COM.  606). 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.   The  second  half  of  the  course  JM.  605-606. 

JM.  611. — History  of  Communications.  (Identical  with  COM.  611). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Reading,  critical  study,  and  advanced  investi- 
gative report  on  an  approved  research  subject  selected  from  such  areas  as: 
the  development  of  concepts  and  principles  in  Communications;  biographies 
of  great  editors  and  commentators;  regional  and  state  Journalism;  evolution  of 
Communication  agencies. 

JM.  614. — Problems  in  Public  Relations.  (Identical  with 
COM.  614). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Advanced  professional  instruction  and  training 
in  the  field  of  Public  Relations.   Project  method  of  research. 

JM.  6 16. — Seminar  in  Journalism  Teaching. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Research  and  training  for  the  teaching  of 
Journalism  or  supervision  of  publications  in  the  secondary  schools. 

JM.  618. — Comparative  Journalism. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Research  in  the  broad  area  of  government  and 
mass  communications  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

JM.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  reading  or  research  course  in  such  areas 
of  Journalism  as  are  needed  by  graduate  students.  May  be  elected  for  full 
credit  in  subsequent  sessions  with  change  of  content. 

JM.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

Landscape  Architecture 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Lendrum,  J.  T.,  Head,  Sebold,  H.  R. 
LAE.  301-302-303-304. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
Group  1. 

24  hours  conference  and  studio.  3  credits  each;  group  total,  12  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Completion  of  Lower  Division  program  in  Landscape  Architecture 
or  equivalent.  Corequisite:  BTY.  101.  Offered  1,  2.  This  series  constitutes 
the  beginning  work  in  the  Upper  Division.  The  principles  involved  in  land- 
scape design,  including  form,  light,  color  and  texture  in  relation  to  plants, 
materials,  and  buildings.  The  preparation  of  contour  maps,  grading  plans, 
profiles,  cross  sectioning  and  the  calculation  of  cut  and  fill.  The  history  of 
Landscape  Architecture  in  relation  to  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  influences 
through  the  period  beginning  in  pre-history  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Projects  will  consist  of  research  and  study,  simple  design  problems, 
and  exercises  in  delineation  and  presentation. 

The  statwnent  "Offered  1"  means  offered  6rst  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3, 


summer  session. 
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LAE.  311-312-313-314. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
Group  2. 

24  hours  conference  and  studio.  3  credits  each;  group  total  12  credits.  Co- 
requisite:  SLS.  301.  Offered  1,  2.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  series 
LAE.  301-302-303-304.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  form,  light, 
color  and  texture  to  small  landscape  design  problems.  The  study  of  methods 
of  construction  in  masonry  walls,  paving  and  different  types  of  walks.  The 
history  of  Landscape  Architecture  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  English  Renaissance.  Projects  will  consist  of  research  and  study,  design 
problems  and  exercises  in  delineation  and  presentation. 

LAE.  401-402-403-404. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
Group  3. 

24  hours  conference  and  studio.  3  credits  each;  group  total,  12  credits.  Co- 
requisite:  HE.  429.  Offered  1,  2.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  series 
LAE.  311-312-313-314.  The  design  of  landscape  schemes,  public  and  private, 
encountered  in  contemporary  praaice;  methods  of  construction  involved  in 
terraces,  stairways,  pools  and  retaining  walls;  and  the  history  of  Landscape 
Architecture  from  the  English  Renaissance  to  the  present  day.  Projects  will 
consist  or  research  and  study,  design  problems,  outdoor  sketching  and  exercises 
in  delineation. 

LAE.  411-412-413-414. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
Group  4. 

24  hours  conference  and  studio.  3  credits  each;  group  total,  12  credits.  Co- 
requisite:  HE.  430.  Offered  1,  2.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  series 
LAE.  401-402-403-404.  The  series  includes:  the  design  of  large  landscape 
schemes;  a  study  of  professional  relations;  and  modern  landscape  practice, 
ethics,  and  law.  Projects  will  consist  of  research  and  study,  design  problems 
and  exercises  in  presentation. 

Latin 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Brunet,  J.,  Head;  Aratowsky,  B. 

The  undergraduate  major  must  include  LN.  307-308,  LN.  406-407  ant 
IN.  410-411,  or  the  equivalent.  In  addition,  the  major  must  include,  as  a  subsi 
diary  requirement,  FLE.  351,  FLE.  352  and  six  semester  hours  of  one  or  mor 
foreign  languages  other  than  the  major. 

LN.   105.— The  Latin  Elements  in  English. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Study  of  Latin  words  in  all  varieties  of  curreo 
English,  including  scientific  vocabularies.  Open  to  all  students.  No  previou 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.  May  not  be  used  for  major  credit  in  the  Col 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Given  alternately  with  Greek  105. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LN.  111.— Roman  Life  and  Letters — Ancient  Mythology. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  The  development,  importance  and  influence  of  Greco- 
Roman  Mythology.  The  main  Latin  and  Greek  literary  sources  will  be  read 
in  translation,  and  archaeological  evidence  will  be  reviewed,  largely  by  use  of 
slides  and  other  illustrative  mateirals. 

LN.  133— First- Year  Latin. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Offered  1. 

LN.   134.— First- Year  Latin. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   Prerequisite:  LN.  133,  or  the  equivalent.    Offered  2. 

LN.  201. — Second- Year  Latin. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  LN.  134,  or  the  equivalent.  Offered  1. 
Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  Roman  prose  and  poetry.  Gram- 
mar study. 

LN.  202.— Second  Year  Latin. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  LN.  201,  or  the  equivalent.    Offered  2. 

LN.  307. — Survey  of  Latin  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  LN.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Translation, 
interpretation  and  discussion  of  texts  from  Latin  authors.  Collateral  readings 
and  reports. 

LN.  308. — Survey  of  Latin  Literature. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  LN.  202,  or  the  equivalent. 

LN.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  12  hours  of  college  Latin  or  the  equivalent, 
and  permission  of  the  department  head.  Offered  1,  2.  Reading,  conferences 
and  reports.  By  means  of  this  course,  advanced  students  may  study  subjects  in 
Latin  Literature,  language  and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course 
offerings.  With  change  of  content,  LN.  430  may  be  elected  for  additional 
credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
LN.  599. — Special  Study  in  Latin. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  LN.  307-308,  or  the  equivalent.  The  study 
of  special  topics  of  Latin  language  or  literature,  such  as  Comedy,  Orations, 
Correspondence,  Philosophical  Essays,  Elegy,  Epic,  Historians,  Latin  Composi- 
tion, etc.,  for  which  there  arc  no  special  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic 
may  be  made  available  under  Latin  599  each  semester,  according  to  demand. 
With  change  of  content,  Latin  599  may  be  eleaed  for  additional  credit  in 
subsequent  semesters. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisite:    Thirty  semester  hours,  or  the  equivalent,  of  undergraduate  work 
in  Latin  which  must  include  LN.  307-308  and,  in  addition,  six  semester  hours  of 
literature  and  six  semester  hours  of  composition — or  the  equivalent.    In  addition, 
a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  other  than  Latin  is  required. 

The  »tatenicnt  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LN.  600. — Special  Study  in  Latin  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  study  of  topics  of  Latin  literature  for  which  there  are 
no  special  course  offerings,  such  as  Elegy,  Epic,  Philosophical  Essays,  Historians, 
Satire,  etc.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  made  available  each  semester  under 
LN.  600,  according  to  demand.  With  change  of  content,  LN.  600  may  be 
elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  semesters. 

LN.  617. — Vulgar  Latin. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax  of  Vulgar  Latin, 
with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Romance  languages. 

LN.  620. — The  Latin  Language:  Phonology  and  Morphology. 

3  hours.  3  credits. 

LN.  621. — The  Latin  Language:  Syntax. 

3  hours.  3  credits. 

LN.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Readings,  conferences  and  reports.  By 
means  of  this  course,  students  may  study  subjects  in  Latin  literature,  language 
and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offerings.  With  change 
of  content,  LN.  630  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 

LN.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

Law 

Instructiorml  Staff  1957-58 
Fenn,  Henry  A.,  Dean;  Mautz,  Robert  B.,  Assistant  Dean;  Black,  Kenneth  L,  Clark, 
Vernon  W.,  Day,  James  W.,  Delony,  Dexter,  Enwall,  Hayford  O.,  Freeland,  James 
J.,  Glicksberg,  Mandell,  Hoyt,  Brooks  P.,  Jones,  Ernest  M.,  Krastin,  Karl,  Kendall, 
Aubrey  V.,  Macdonald,  William  D.,  Maloney,  Frank  E.*,  McCoy,  Francis  T., 
Plager,  Sheldon  J.,  Powers,  Leonard  S.,  Slagle,  Dean,  Stephens,  Richard  B.,  Tara- 
couzio,  Timothy  A.,  TeSelle,  Clarence  J.,  Weyrauch,  Walter  O.,  Yonge,  Philip  K. 
*On  leave  of  absence  1957-58. 

LW.  401.— Contracts  L 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  An  introduaion  to  the  law  of  business 
agreements;  enforceability  of  promises;  consideration;  formation  and  discharge 
of  contracts. 

LW.  402.— Contracts  IL 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  effect  of  various  types  of  non-perform- 
ance on  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  to  a  business  agreement;  assign- 
ability of  contracts;  rights  of  third-party  beneficiaries. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LW.  403.— Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  I. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Sources  of  state  and  federal  criminal  law; 
nature  of  crime;  elements  of  crime  in  general;  elements  of  particular  crimes 
at  common  law  and  in  Florida;  applicable  Florida  statutes  and  their  construc- 
tion in  reference  to  particular  crimes  and  criminal  procedure. 

LW.  404. — Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  IL 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  continuation  of  LW.  403.  Also:  defenses 
in  criminal  prosecutions;  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  their 
construction. 

LW.  405. — Introduction  to  Equity. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Nature  and  enforcement  of  decrees  of  equity; 
possessory  bills;  equitable  relief  against  torts,  including  protection  of  rights 
in  land,  tangible  and  intangible  personal  property,  and  personality,  public 
and  political  interests;  unjust  enrichment  as  related  to  equity. 

LW.  406. — Introduction  to  Public  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Formerly  "Administrative  Process"  and 
"United  States  Constitutional  Law  L"  Nature  of  constitutional  government; 
problems  of  dual  sovereignty;  analysis  of  the  legislative,  executive,  judicial 
and  administrative  functions  of  government;  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  and 
procedural  steps  related  to  review;  the  legislative  process  and  interpretation  of 
statutes;  the  role  of  the  executive  branch;  implied  powers;  problems  of  dele- 
gation; interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  federal  taxing  and  spending;  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  due  process;   fundamentals  of  administrative  law. 

LW.  407. — Introduction  to  Judicial  Administration. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Formerly  "Procedure  L"  The  nature  of 
adjective  law  and  its  relation  to  substantive  law;  federal  and  state  court  systems; 
seleaion,  tenure  and  removal  of  judges;  powers  and  duties  of  attorneys;  the 
grand  jury;  the  petit  jury;  judicial  power  and  separation  of  powers;  extra- 
ordinary writs;  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction;  common  law  forms  of  aaion. 

LW.  408. — Introduction  to  Legal  Research  and  Writing. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Formerly  "Legal  Bibliography."  Makeup  and 
content  of  legal  encyclopedias,  digests,  citators,  reporter  systems,  periodicals, 
and  texts;  legal  vocabulary  and  style;  format;  organization  of  a  note,  a  case 
comment,  and  an  office  memorandum  of  law;  technique  of  thorough,  accurate, 
and  rapid  research.  Each  student  will  prepare  a  simple  note  or  comment  and  a 
memorandum  of  law  on  assigned  problems. 

LW,  409. — Introduction  to  Property. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Formerly  "Property  I"  and  "Property  IL" 
Distinaion  between  real  property  and  personal  property;  acquisition  of  title 
to  personal  property;  introduction  to  law  of  real  property;  types  of  estates; 
origin  and  development  of  methods  of  creating  and  transferring  estates. 


"he  statement  "0£Fered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LW.  410.— Estates  and  Trusts  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  substantive  law  of  intestate  succession, 
execution  of  wills,  making  of  gifts  inter  vivos  and  causa  mortis,  and  creation 
non-commercial  trusts. 

LW.  411.— Torts  I. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Intentional  harms  to  persons  and  property; 
assault  and  battery,  false  imprisonment,  trespass  to  land,  interference  with 
chattels,  infliction  of  mental  disturbance;  strict  liability;  defamation;  invasion 
of  privacy. 

LW.  412.— Torts  IL 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Oflfered  1,  2.  Negligence:  early  developments,  standard 
of  care,  duty  to  act,  functions  of  judge  and  jury,  res  ipsa  loquitur,  proximate 
cause,  defenses,  measure  of  damages;  nuisance;  liability  of  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land;  relationship  of  tort  and  contract  liability;  misrepresentation;  malicious 
prosecution  and  abuse  of  process;  interference  with  advantageous  relations. 

LW.  501. — Commercial  Transactions  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Formerly  "Sales"  and  "Negotiable  Instru- 
ments." An  integrated  study  of  the  law  applicable  to  commercial  transactions, 
with  emphasis  on  the  distribution  of  goods,  the  issuance  and  negotiation  of 
commercial  paper,  and  the  means  by  which  transaaions  are  secured,  such  as, 
conditional  sales,  chattel  mortgages,  liens,  pledges,  and  contracts  of  suretyship. 

LW.  502. — Commercial  Transactions  IL 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  continuation  of  Commercial  Transactions  I. 

LW.  503. — Business  Organizations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Creation  of  business  associations,  including 
corporations;  rights  and  liabilities,  both  to  each  other  and  to  third  persons, 
arising  from  the  relationship  of  master-servant  and  principal-agent,  considered 
in  the  context  of  such  associations;  partnership  property  and  rights  of  partner- 
ship creditors  contrasted  with  rights  of  creditors  of  individual  partners;  termi- 
nation and  dissolution  of  partnership. 

LW.  504. — Private  Corporations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  State  constitutions  and  statutes;  articles  of 
incorporation;  powers  reserved  by  the  state;  promoters  and  underwriters;  pre- 
incorporation  stock  subscriptions;  corporate  organizations;  drafting  and  adoption 
of  by-laws;  exercise  of  corporate  powers;  rights  and  duties  of  officers  and 
directors;  classes  of  stock;  rights  of  stockholders;  state  regulation  of  transfers 
of  stock;  liability  of  stockholders,  officers  and  direaors;  stockholder's  derivative 
and  representative  suits;  voluntary  dissolution. 

LW.  505. — State  and  Local  Taxation. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Nature  and  purposes  of  federal  and  state 
taxation;  comparison  of  property  and  excise  taxes;  tax  jurisdiction;  assessment 
procedures;  methods  of  collecting  taxes;  remedies  of  taxpayers  for  illegal 
taxation. 


The  statement  "OflFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LW.  506. — Estate  and  Gift  Taxation. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Elements  of  federal  tax  procedure;  funda- 
mentals of  federal  estate  and  gift  taxation;  techniques  of  federal  tax  research. 

LW.  507. — Pleading  and  Jurisdiction. 

4  hours.  4  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Formerly  "Procedure  II."  History  of  Florida 
and  Federal  procedural  law;  joinder  and  splitting  of  causes  of  aaion;  counter- 
claims; venue;  in  personam  and  in  rem  jurisdiction;  real  parties  in  interest; 
joinder  of  parties;  interpleader;  intervention;  class  suits;  commencement  of 
action;  pleadings  and  motions. 

LW.  508.— Evidence. 

4  hours.  4  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Witnesses,  including  competency,  privilege, 
examination,  impeachment  and  rehabilitation;  character  evidence;  hearsay  and 
the  exceptions  to  its  exclusion;  opinion;  real  evidence;  proof  of  execution  of 
writing;  the  "best-evidence"  rule;  judicial  notice;  presumptions;  burden  of 
proof. 

LW.  509. — Acquisition  of  Real  Property. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Formerly  "Property  III."  The  real  estate  con- 
tract, adverse  possession;  adverse  user;  recording  acts;  deeds  and  their  execution; 
covenants  for  title;  after-acquired  titles;  covenants  running  with  the  land; 
creation  of  easements  and  profits;  licenses. 

LW.  510. — Fiduciary  Administration  L 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Administration  of  decedents'  estates  and  non- 
commercial trusts;  steps  in  the  administration  of  a  decedent's  estate,  whether 
testate  or  intestate;  powers  of  the  executor,  the  administrator,  and  the  trustee. 

LW.  524. — Legal  Accounting. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Basic  patterns  of  business,  corporate  and  tax  accounting; 
accounting  principles,  procedures  and  statements;  commercial  prartice  and  pro- 
cedures related  to  judicial  and  administrative  requirements.  Designed  for 
students  with  no  previous  accounting  background. 

LW.  552.— Abstraas. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Abstracts  of  title;  description  of  land;  records 
of  title  in  Florida;  curative  acts  and  limitations  aas  pertaining  to  defects  of 
title;  the  formal  requisites  of  conveyances  in  Florida;  conveyances  by  married 
women;  conveyances  of  homestead;  conveyances  by  corporations;  the  lien  of 
state  and  federal  judgments;  federal  tax  liens. 

LW.  554. — Estates  and  Trusts  IL 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  A  continuation  of  LW.  410.  Protection  of  the 
family  of  the  transferor;  admissibility  and  effect  of  extrinsic  evidence;  ademp- 
tion, lapse  and  satisfaction;  revocation  of  wills;  termination  of  trusts. 

LW.  572. — Domestic  Relations. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Nature  of  contraa  to  marry  and  of  marriage; 
requisites  for  validity;  annuhnent  doarines;  divorce:  causes,  grounds,  defenses, 
jurisdiction;  economic  and  tort  relations  between  spouses  and  parent  and  child. 

Tho  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  sesfion. 
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LW.  574. — Advanced  Equity. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  OflFered  1.  Specific  performance:  nature  of  jurisdiction, 
the  statute  of  frauds,  part  performance;  rescission  and  reformation;  equitable 
relief  against  unjust  situations  at  law,  including  interpleader,  accounting,  bills 
quia  timet,  bills  of  peace,  and  class  suits. 

LW.  605. — Income  Taxation. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  fundamentals  of  federal  income  taxa- 
tion; techniques  of  federal  tax  research. 

LW.  606. — United  States  and  Florida  Constitutional  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  OfiFered  1.  Formerly  "United  States  Constitutional  Law 
11"  and  "Florida  Q)nstitutional  Law."  Comparison  of  United  States  and  Florida 
constitutional  law;  more  detailed  study  of  concepts  introduced  in  LW.  406; 
other  federal  powers;  the  bill  of  rights,  boundaries,  impairment  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  contraas;  eminent  domain;  impeachment;  amendments;  problems  of 
overlap  in  state  and  federal  control;  aurent  composition,  role  and  operation  of 
the  Supreme  Courts.  The  analysis  of  Florida  constitutional  law  also  includes 
the  police  power;  general  laws;  special  and  local  laws;  population  acts;  the 
governor's  powers  of  suspension  and  removal;  types  of  administrative  agencies; 
basis  of  county  and  municipal  government;  need  for  and  status  of  constitu- 
tional revision. 

LW.  607. — Pre-trial  and  Trial  Procedure. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Formerly  "Procedure  IIL"  Pre-trial  procedure; 
depositions;  discovery;  trials;  trials  by  court  or  by  jury;  dismissal  of  actions; 
motion  for  directed  verdict;  new  trials. 

LW.  608.— Conflict  of  Laws. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  considerations  by  which  the  forum  de- 
termines the  legal  consequences  in  a  case  when  one  or  more  of  the  operative 
facts  are  conneaed  with  another  state  or  country;  concepts  of  domicile;  juris- 
diction; recognition  and  enforcement  of  foreign  judgments;  family  law  with 
emphasis  upon  jurisdiaional  problems  of  divorce;  choice  of  law  problems  in 
selected  fields,  including  torts,  contracts,  decedents'  estates  and  property. 

LW.  609. — Future  Interests. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  testamentary  and  inter  vivos  trans- 
missions of  mixed  assets  to  achieve  defined  results  through  differing  periods  of 
time  and  circumstance:  conditional  estates;  gifts  to  classes;  powers;  rule  against 
perpetuities;  restraints  on  alienation. 

LW.  612.— Legal  Ethics. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  Responsibilities  of  the  legal  profession; 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  organization  of  the  bar; 
current  problems  and  activities  of  the  legal  profession. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LW.  623. — Corporate  Finance. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Corporate  financial  structure;  valuation  and  accounting; 
corporate  merger,  consolidation,  purchase  and  sale  of  assets;  holding  company 
relationships;  administration  of  surplus;  stockholder  distributions;  federal 
security  legislation  and  state  blue  sky  laws. 

LW.  624. — Corporate  Reorganization. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Merger,  consolidation,  and  termination  of 
corporations;  reorganization  without  judicial  supervision;  reorganization  in 
equity  and  under  Chapter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  some  federal  tax  aspects 
of  reorganization. 

LW.  631. — Insurance. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Historical  background;  construction  of  contracts; 
the  modern  insurance  code;  insurance  practice  and  litigation;  employee  benefit 
plans;  business  insurance. 

LW.  632.— Creditors'  Rights. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Alternative  remedies  available  to  the  un- 
secured creditor;  conveyances  in  fraud  of  creditors;  state  insolvency  proceedings 
and  adjustment  by  agreement  between  debtor  and  creditors;  the  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Aa. 

LW.  641. — Judgments  and  Appeals. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Formerly  "Procedure  IV."  Analysis  of  the 
judgment;  methods  of  review  in  Florida  and  federal  praaice;  notice;  assign- 
ments of  error;  record;  technique  of  appellate  briefing  and  oral  argument; 
factors  in  estimating  advisability  of  seeking  review. 

LW.  642. — Federal  Jurisdiction. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Federal  judicial  system;  civil  jurisdiction;  limi- 
tations on  jurisdiction;  application  of  state  law;  exclusive  jurisdiaion;  con- 
current jurisdiction;  federal  questions;  diversity  of  citizenship;  collusion  among 
parties;  judicial  re-arrangement  of  parties;  jurisdictional  amount;  joinder  of 
separate  claims;  removal  of  suits  from  state  courts;  separable  controversies; 
ancillary  proceedings. 

LW.  644. — Trial  Techniques. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Formerly  "Trial  Praaice."  Seleaion  of  jury; 
instructions;  trials;  verdicts;  directed  verdicts;  judgments. 

LW.  651. — Fiduciary  Administration  IL 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Problems  of  the  fiduciary  in  the  allocation  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  between  principal  and  income  in  the  administra- 
tion of  trusts  and  estates;  the  Uniform  Principal  and  Income  Act;  apportionment 
of  estate  taxes. 

LW.  653. — Mortgages. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Formerly  "Security  Transactions."  Real 
property  mortgages:  problems  of  creation;  assignment;  priorities;  rights  and 
duties  of  the  parties;  merger;  foreclosures. 

The  statement  "OfiFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LW.  661. — Administrative  Law. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Analysis  of  the  administrative  process  with  emphasis  on: 
the  reason  for  and  vahdity  of  delegation;  constitutional,  statutory,  judicial  and 
agency-made  rules  of  administrative  procedure;  methods  and  scope  of  judicial 
review  of  administrative  action. 

LW.  662.— Public  Utilities. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Businesses  affected  with  public  interest;  validity 
of  governmental  regulation;  extent  of  duty  to  serve;  excuses  for  failure  to 
serve;  abandonment  of  service;  regulation  of  rates;  computing  the  rate  base; 
measures  of  value;  property  used  and  useful;  intangibles  involved;  operating 
expenses;  computing  depreciation;  preferences  to  classes  and  localities;  dis- 
crimination in  rates;  extent  of  federal  and  state  regulatory  powers;  corporate 
affiliations;  regulation  of  holding  companies. 

LW.  66.3.— Labor  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Government  protertion  and  control  of  labor 
activities,  such  as  picketing  and  strikes,  and  the  means  used,  including  the 
labor  injunction;  the  framework  of  collective  bargaining;  the  negotiation  of 
collective  agreements  and  their  operation;  the  relation  between  the  bargaining 
representative  and  individual  employees. 

LW.  665. — Municipal  Corporations. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Legal  problems  encountered  in  the  conduct  of 
government  at  the  local  level,  principally  municipal;  types  and  nature  of 
local  units,  their  place  in  the  governmental  struaure,  their  organization,  per- 
sonnel, powers,  procedure,  means  of  financing,  and  limitations;  community 
planning. 

LW.  667.— Trade  Regulations. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Common  law  and  statutory  regulation  of  trade  and  industry; 
the  restraint  of  trade  and  anti -trust  laws. 

LW.  668.— Unfair  Trade  Practices. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Unfair  business  praaices  at  common  law  and  under  state 
and  federal  statutes;  trade  marks  and  trade  names;  false  advertising;  price 
discrimination;  miscellaneous  business  torts. 

LW.  669. — International  Law. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Principles  of  international  law  as  applied  in 
international  adjudication  and  arbitration  and  in  American  courts.  Includes 
selected  problems  dealing  with  the  sources,  authority  and  application  of  inter- 
national law;  recognition;  territory;  nationality;  jurisdiction;  treaties;  extradi- 
tion; the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations. 

LW.  671.— Admiralty. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Origin  of  admiralty  jurisdiction;  waters  and 
craft;  laws  affeaing  maritime  affairs;  sovereign  immunity;  maritime  liens; 
seamen's  rights;  carriage  of  goods;  charter  parties;  towage;  pilotage;  salvage; 
general  average;  collisions,  navigation  rules,  limitation  of  liability;  marine 
insurance. 


The  statement  "OfiPered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LW.  672.— Damages. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  General  principles;  non-compensatory  dam- 
ages; forseeability;  certainty;  avoidable  consequences;  interest;  value;  problems 
dealing  with  specific  wrongs,  including  torts  and  breach  of  contract;  liquidated 
damages. 

LW.  673. — Military  Jurisprudence. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Military  justice:  relation  of  military  to  civilian 
authority;  military  crimes;  procedural  study  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  Military  Affairs;  boards  of  officers;  military  contraas;  claims;  legal 
assistance;  concepts  of  international  law  as  applied  to  land  and  aerial  warfare. 

LW.  675.— Office  Practice. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  The  daily  work  of  the  lawyer  in  the  condua  and  manage- 
ment of  a  law  office;  instruction  and  praaice  in  the  drafting  and  preparation 
of  contraas,  deeds,  mortgages,  conditional  sales,  mechanics*  liens,  leases,  wills, 
and  other  legal  instruments. 

LW.  677. — Patents  and  Copyrights. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Patentability;  application  for  patent  and  proceedings  there- 
on; construaion  and  operation  of  letters  patent;  transfers,  assigtmients,  licenses 
and  contracts;  infringement.  Common-law  rights  in  literary  property;  works 
that  may  be  copy-righted;  requirements  of  securing  and  preserving  copyright; 
renewal  of  copyright;  title,  transfers,  licenses,  and  contracts;  infringement. 

LW.  679.— Restitution. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Restitutionary  remedies  at  law  and  in  equity, 
including  quasi  contract,  equitable  accounting,  subrogation,  constructive  trust, 
and  equitable  lien;  choice  of  remedies;  restitution  for  benefits  conferred  through 
mistake,  fraud,  duress,  or  under  contracts  that  are  substantially  unperformed, 
impossible  to  perform,  or  illegal. 

LW.  681. — Crime  and  Criminology  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Causes  and  prevention  of  crime;  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  juvenile  courts;  probation  and  parole;  crime  detection  and  police  methods; 
crime  commissions;  psychiatry  and  psychology  in  criminal  law;  trends  in 
criminal  court  administration  and  penology;  a  study  of  the  jury  and  the  court 
in  a  criminal  case;  ethics  in  the  praaice  of  criminal  law. 

LW.  682. — Estates  Planning  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Objeaives  of  lifetime  and  testamentary  plan- 
ning of  estates;  procedures  for  analysis  of  small  and  large  estates;  the  elimi- 
nation, mitigation  and  offsetting  of  adverse  faaors;  corrective  procedures  and 
their  implementation. 

LW.  684. — Federal  Taxation  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Advanced  problems  in  federal  income  taxation. 


Tho  ttatement  "OfiFered  1"  meant  ofiFcred  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  i,  summer  session. 
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LW.  686. — Labor  Law  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Problems  in  labor  law  and  labor  relations  with  emphasis 
in  the  fields  of  collective  bargaining  and  arbitration.  The  work  in  this  seminar 
is  on  an  advanced  level. 

LW.  688.— Practice  Court. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  preparation  and  trial  of  cases:  pre-trial 
preparation;  trial  briefs;  courtroom  demeanor;  steps  in  a  jury  trial  including 
the  selection  of  the  jury,  introduaion  of  exhibits,  direct  and  cross-examination, 
opening  statements  and  closing  argimients.  Each  member  of  the  class  partici- 
pates as  attorney  in  the  trial  of  two  assigned  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  under 
simulated  courtroom  conditions  with  the  professor  or  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  local  bar  as  judge. 

LW.  690.— Law  Review. 

1  credit  per  semester.  Offered  1,  2.  Research,  writing  and  editorial  work  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  University  of  Florida  Law  Review.  Limited 
to  students  who  have  completed  LW.  408  (or  qualified  transfer  students) 
and  whose  average  in  all  law  courses  attempted  is  at  least  2.0  at  each  time  law 
review  work  is  undertaken. 

LW.  691. — Advanced  Legal  Research. 

Variable  credit.  OflPered  1,  2.  A  specific  attempt  to  relate  the  study  of  law  to 
practice  by  modeling  instruaion  upon  law  office  methods.  The  program  is 
conducted  as  individual  projects.  Current  problems  which  are  submitted  by 
attorneys  throughout  the  state,  are  used  when  available.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  do  individual  research  and  to  present  his  findings  in  the  form  of  a 
legal  memorandum.    Emphasis  is  upon  individual  work  and  responsibility'. 

LW.  692. — Legal  Philosophy  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  The  interrelation  of  justice  and  law;  views  of 
great  philosophers  on  law  as  one  aspect  of  their  philosophical  systems;  schools 
of  legal  thought;  methodology  of  the  judiciary;  analysis  of  assumptions  made 
in  formulating  familiar  doctrines  in  the  law.  Each  student  leads  a  discussion 
and  submits  an  original  essay.  Preference  given  sixth-semester  students  when 
enrollment  exceeds  seminar  size;  fifth-semester  students  should  check  with 
instructor  before  enrolling. 

LW.  694. — Current  Legal  Problems  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Exploration  of  various  legal  problems  of  current  signifi- 
cance leading  to  creative  work  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  the  form  of  a 
term  paper. 

LW.  696. — Legislative  Drafting  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Forms  of  legislative  expression;  relation  of  the 
statute  to  other  types  of  law;  types  of  statutes  and  requisites  to  passage;  tech- 
nique of  bill-drafting,  including  delineation  of  problem,  conferences  with  the 
client,  types  of  background  research  and  of  materials  available,  organization 
of  data,  statutory  phraseology  and  standard  clauses;  legislative  organization  and 
procedure.  Each  student  participates  in  drafting  bills  of  current  practical 
interest. 


The  stiitement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LW.  698. — Comparative  Commercial  Law  Seminar. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Sources  of  law  in  western  European  and  Latin  American 
countries;  survey  of  their  basic  constitutional  concepts  and  judicial  systems; 
cases  and  readings  on  legal  questions  arising  in  commercial  transactions  with 
Latin-American  countries. 


Library  Science 


Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
West,  S.  L.,  Head;  Alexander,  A.  E.,  Disney,  E.  M.,  Francis,  E.  S.,  Harkins,  W.  G., 
Knox,  M.  E.,  Prince,  V.  C. 

LY.  304,  320,  and  321  form  a  nine-hour  sequence  in  library  organization. 
Any  of  the  three  Courses  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  other.  LY.  301  and 
LY.  304  are  basic  courses  in  library  materials  and  their  organization,  and  can  be 
logically  followed  by  either  LY.  302  and  LY.  430  or  EH.  491  (Children's  Litera- 
ture), according  to  the  student's  interest. 

LY.  200. — History  of  Books  and  Printing. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  book  and  the  invention  of  printing  in 
the  development  of  Western  culture  and  society. 

LY  201. — Uses  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  Detailed  study  of  the  basic  and  most  useful 
reference  books  and  bibliographic  aids.  Practice  problems  in  the  use  of  specific 
titles  and  in  how  to  find  materials  in  the  library  will  be  given.  Not  for  library 
science  certification. 

LY.  301. — Introduction  to  Library  Materials. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Principles  and  methods  of  evaluating  and 
selecting  books  and  other  library  materials  and  their  use  for  reference  and 
instructional  purposes. 

LY.  302. — Basic  Reference  Materials. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  LY.  301.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  basic 
types  of  reference  materials — encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  yearbooks,  periodical 
indexes,  bibliographies— with  practice  in  the  use  of  these  materials  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  basic  research  procedures. 

LY.  304. — Organization  of  Library  Materials. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Classroom  and  laboratory  practice  in  the  basic 
procedures  of  acquisition,  preparation  and  processing  of  materials  for  library 
service  in  relation  to  the  school  and  other  agencies  which  the  library  serves. 

LY.  320. — Library  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  organization  and 
administration  as  applied  to  school,  public,  and  academic  libraries. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  menns  offered  Hrst  semester,  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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LY.  321. — School  Library  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Study  of  effective  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  school  library  through  which  the  librarian  contributes  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  total  school  program. 

LY.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  LY.  302  or  LY.  304  and  permission  of  the 
department  head.  Offered  1,  2.  By  means  of  this  course  students  may  study 
for  credit  the  special  reference  tools,  bibliographic  aids  and  important  peri- 
odicals and  books  in  the  area  of  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Humanities,  Science  or 
Technology,  and/ or  advanced  procedures  of  acquisition,  preparation  and  pro- 
cessing of  materials  for  library  service.  With  change  of  content,  LY.  430  may 
be  selected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 

Management  and  Business  Law 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Hart,  D.  J.,  Acting  Head;  Bangs,  J.  R.,  Belote,  A.  F.,  Fox,  W.  M.,  Gaitanis,  L.  A., 
Hintermister,  J.   H.,  Jennings,  R.  B.,  Niemela,  R.  W.,  Thomson,  N.  B.,  Unger, 
M.  A.,  Wyatt,  J.  W. 

See  also  following  course  listings: 
Accounting   (ATG.) 
Business  Administration — General  (BS.) 
Economics  (ES. ) 
Finance  and  Insurance  (FL) 
Marketing   (MKG.) 
Real  Estate  (RE.) 

Courses  numbered  300  or  higher  are  open  only  to  students  with  junior  stand- 
ing.   Note,  however,  the  specific  prerequisites  for  certain  courses. 

MGT.  271, — Principles  of  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  basic  fundamentals  of  management 
underlying  the  solution  of  problems  of  organization  and  operation  of  business 
enterprises.  Application  of  these  fundamentals  to  specific  fields  of  industrial 
management  such  as  production,  material,  personnel,  purchasing,  etc.  Not  open 
to  students  with  4BA  classification. 

MGT.  373. — Personnel  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  comparison  of  and  critical  evaluation 
of  public  and  private  personnel  practices  and  techniques  of  recruiting,  selecting, 
transferring,  promoting,  classifying  and  training  workers.  Attention  is  centered 
on  the  problem  of  training  to  fit  workers  for  the  different  types  and  levels  of 
duties  called  for  by  the  government,  by  industry  and  by  other  types  of  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Consideration  of  organization,  policies,  and  procedures  of 
managing  men. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MGT.  374. — Office  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  fundamentals  of  office  organization,  lay- 
out, record  keeping,  clerical  operations,  management  of  office  personnel,  and 
control  of  output. 

MGT.  375. — Food  Planning  and  Management. 

3  hours,  and  1  hour  lab.  3  credits.  (Open  only  to  majors  in  Resort  and 
Club  Management).  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  in  food  purchas- 
ing, preparation,  handling  and  serving.  The  lab  work  will  be  done  in  the 
University  Food  Service  Division. 

MGT.  401. — Business  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Contraas:  Nature;  kinds;  agreement; 
genuineness  of  assent;  consideration;  legality;  capacity;  third  parties;  discharge; 
remedies.  Agency:  Nature;  creation;  principal  and  agent;  rights  and  liabilities 
of  third  parties,  termination.  Negotiable  Instruments:  Nature;  kinds;  parties; 
transfer;  holders;  defenses;  discharge.  Sales:  Nature;  formality;  transfer  of 
title;  warranties;  liabilities,  rights,  remedies;  conditional  sales. 

MGT.  402. — Business  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MGT,  401.  Off^ered  1,  2,  3.  Personal  Prop- 
erty: Nature;  classification;  acquisition  of  title.  Bailments:  Nature;  classifica- 
tion; termination;  pledges  and  pawns.  Carriers:  Nature;  classification;  duties; 
liabilities.  Sales:  Nature;  formality;  transfer  of  title;  warranties;  liabilities; 
rights;  remedies;  conditional  sales.  Corporations:  Nature;  creation;  classifica- 
tions; powers;  stock;  management;  rights;  liabilities.  Partnership:  Nature; 
creation;  duties;  rights;  remedies;  liabilities.  Agency:  Nature;  creation;  prin- 
cipal and  agent;  rights  and  liabilities  of  third  parties;  termination. 

MGT.  403. — Business  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Bankruptcy;  real  property;  mortgages  (chattel 
and  real);   insurance;  suretyship;  torts;  trusts.    C.P.A.  Law  Review. 

MGT.  471. — Principles  of  Organization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Includes  coordinative,  scalar,  functional  and 
staff  phases  of  government,  military,  church,  and  finally  industry  whose  internal 
and  external  problems  are  considered  in  their  application  to  leadership. 

MGT.  472. — Collective  Bargaining. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  praaice  and  techniques  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  respea  to  the  relationship  of  the  individual  worker  and 
his  union,  of  the  union  and  the  employer,  and  of  the  union  and  the  general 
public. 

MGT.  473. — Problems  in  Personnel  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MGT.  373.  Offered  I.  A  study  of  the  human 
relations  problems  encountered  in  managing  employees  emphasizing  a  philos- 
ophy and  knowledge  of  personnel  techniques  used  in  solving  these  problems. 


Tho  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  firit  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MGT.  475. — Resort  and  Club  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  (Open  only  to  majors  in  Resort  and  Club  Management.) 
Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  organization,  management,  and  operation  of  private 
clubs  covering  all  phases  of  managerial  administration. 

MGT.  575. — Production  Management  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Problems  in  the  management  of  industrial  enterprise. 
Basic  principles  of  industrial  organization  as  applied  to  manufacturing;  pro- 
duct development  and  production;  materials  and  produaion  control;  employee 
relations. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work  on 
the  600  or  higher  level,  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  management  and  busi- 
ness law  are  available  for  graduate  credit  as  a  part  of  a  candidate's  major.  These 
are:  MGT.  403. — Business  Law;  MGT.  464. — Statistical  Controls  for  Manage- 
ment; MGT.  471. — Principles  of  Organization;  MGT.  472. — Colleaive  Bar- 
gaining; and  MGT.  473. — Problems  in  Personnal  Management. 

MGT.  601. — Business  Liabilities. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Introduction  to  legal  bibliography.  Negligence, 
including  liability  to  business  invitee;  assault  and  battery;  false  imprisonment; 
malicious  prosecution;  deceit;  defamation;  nuisances;  trespass;  conversion; 
right  of  privacy;  slander  of  title;  disparagement  of  goods. 

MGT.  673. — Problems  in  Collective  Bargaining. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  An  examination  of  the  history,  present  status, 
and  trends  of  collective  bargaining  with  an  analysis  of  its  economic,  social, 
and  legal  aspeas. 

MGT.  676. — Managerial  Controls. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Concerns  methods  and  procedures  for  regu- 
lating and  checking  management  aaivities,  in  order  to  channel  their  opera- 
tions within  the  requirements  of  predetermined  plans.  Covers  controls  as 
the  guiding  faaors  of  industry  as  applied  to  both  administrative  and  operative 
functions. 

MGT.  677. — Personnel  Techniques  and  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MGT.  473  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Of- 
fered 2.  This  course  emphasizes  the  study  of  realistic  cases  which  point  up 
the  organizational,  human  relations,  and  administrative  problems  of  the  per- 
sonnel administrator.  Through  the  case  method  approach,  the  student  will  be 
encouraged  to  develop  skill  in  effeaively  applying  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  personnel  management  to  concrete  situations.  Each  student  will  be 
responsible  for  planning,  organizing,  and  executing  a  specific  personnel  pro- 
jea  during  the  semester. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MGT.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

Variable  registration.  0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Directed  research  and 
writing  for  the  M.A.  degree,  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  student's  graduate 
program  for  credit  in  addition  to  the  24  hours  required  for  the  master's  de- 
gree. 


Marketing 


Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Butterworth,  J.D.,  Interim  Head;  Brohm,  H.D.,  Goodwin,  F.,  Granbois,  D.H.,  Sims, 
G.R.,  Thompson,  R.B.,  Weech,  J.W.,  Yoder,  L.C 

See  also  following  course  listings: 

Accounting   (ATG.) 

Business  Administration — General  (BS.) 

Economics   ( ES. ) 

Finance  and  Insurance  (FI). 

Managament  and  Business  Law  (MGT.) 

Real  Estate  (RE.) 
Courses  numbered  300  or  higher  are  open  only  to  students  with  junior  standing. 
Note,  however,  the  specific  prerequisites  for  certain  courses. 

MKG.  231. — Principles  of  Marketing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ES.  201.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  institutions  and 
methods  developed  for  carrying  on  trade  operations;  retail  and  wholesale 
agencies;  elements  of  marketing  efficiency;  the  cost  of  marketing;  price  mainte- 
nance; unfair  competition;  the  relation  of  the  government  to  marketing.  Not 
open  to  students  with  4BA  classification. 

MKG.  233. — Salesmanship. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  introduction  to  selling.  Analysis  of 
types,  stages  and  problems  of  psychology  of  sale  situations.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents with  4BA  classification. 

MKG.  333. — Advertising. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  comprehensive  guide  to  the  planning 
and  preparation  of  modern  advertising  in  all  of  its  phases. 

MKG.  334. — Sales  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequ'isites:  MKG.  231,  MKG.  233.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The 
selection  and  training  of  salesmen. 

MKG.  430.— Wholesaling. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MKG.  231.  Offered  1.  Nature  of  wholesaling, 
modern  wholesaling  systems,  organization  and  management  of  wholesale  busi- 
nesses, economic  aspects  and  trends  in  wholesaling. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MKG.  434. — Advertising  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MKG.  333.  OfiFered  2.  An  analysis  of  current 
advertising  practices,  problems,  and  procedures. 

MKG.  436.— Credit  and  Collections. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Retail  and  mercantile  credit;  the  principles 
that  guide  a  creditor  both  in  the  acceptance  of  risk  and  the  colleaions  that 
must  follow;  credit  department  operation. 

MKG.  437.— Retailing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MKG.  231.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  fundamentals 
of  retailing:   problems,  policies,  trends  and  procedures  in  retail  distribution. 

MKG.  438.— Sales  and  Market  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MKG.  231.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  application 
of  scientific  methods  to  the  solving  of  marketing  and  distribution  problems; 
survey,  observational,  and  experimental  methods  of  gathering  data;  specific 
investigations  into  sales,  advertising,  brand,  price,  and  trade  channel  problem 
solving. 

MKG.  439— Marketing  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MKG.  437.  Offered  1,  2.  Methods  and  poUcies 
relative  to  business  management  funaions  of  merchandising;  buying,  produa 
analysis  pricing,  brands,  channels  of  distribution,  and  sales  administration. 

MKG.  450. — Retail  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MKG.  437.  Offered  2.  A  case  course  de- 
signed to  train  students  in  the  analysis  and  solution  of  retail  merchandising 
and  operating  problems.  Areas  covered  include  store  location  and  layout,  buy- 
ing, pricing,  promotion,  personnel,  inventory  control  and  accounting,  and  other 
operating  problems. 

MKG.  459— Field  Work  in  Marketing. 

Variable  Credit.  Offered  3.  Up  to  three  credit  hours  for  weekly  reports  and  a 
final  report  on  problems  as  they  arise  in  a  full  time  three  months  period  of 
work  in  Sales,  Retailing,  Advertising,  Wholesahng,  Credit  and  Colleaions, 
Market  Research,  or  other  work  in  Marketing  under  supervision  of  an  approved 
employer.  Open  only  to  students  majoring  in  Marketing,  Sales,  Retailing,  or 
Advertising  curricula  only  before  the  last  term  on  the  campus,  only  after  com- 
pletion of  a  course  in  the  principles  of  the  subject  to  be  practiced,  and  only 
with  written  permission  from  a  sponsoring  professor.  Complete  course  regu- 
lations may  be  secured  from  sponsoring  professor.  All  registrations  in  this 
course  are  subjea  to  these  regulations. 

MKG.  531. — Marketing  Principles  and  Institutions. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  A  descriptive  and  analytical  approach  to  the 
study  of  marketing  institutions  and  funaions.  Consideration  of  buying  mo- 
tives and  habits;  produa  policy;  selection  of  channels  of  distribution;  personal 
selling  and  advertising  programs;  pricing;  and  the  relationship  of  government 
to  marketing  aaivities.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  degree  who  have  not  had  a  basic  marketing  course. 

The  statement  "OflFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 
Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work  at  the 
600  or  higher  level,  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  marketing  are  available  for 
graduate  credit  as  a  part  of  a  candidate's  major.  These  are:  MKG.  430 — Whole- 
saling; MKG.  434— Advertising  Problems;  MKG.  437— Retailing;  MKG.  438— 
Sales  and  Market  Analysis;  MKG.  439 — Marketing  Problems;  MKG.  450 — Retail 
Management;  MKG.  531 — Marketing  Principles  and  Institutions. 

MKG.  611. — Mercantile  and  Consumer  Credit  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  ES.  321,  El.  427,  MKG.  436.  Offered  1.  An 
advanced  course  dealing  with  the  principles,  praaices,  problems,  legal,  social 
and  economic  responsibilities  of  credit  administration.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
policy  formation  and  analyses  and  interpretation  of  faas  by  the  case  method  of 
approach. 

MKG.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
A  reading  and/ or  research  course  in  the  several  areas  of  marketing  as  needed 
by  graduate  students.  May  be  elected  for  full  credit  in  subsequent  semesters 
with  change  of  content. 

MKG.  634. — Problems  of  Sales  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MKG.  531  or  equivalent  and  MKG.  334  or 
equivalent.  Offered  2.  Analysis  of  the  field,  the  processes,  the  problems  and 
the  policies  of  sales  management. 

MKG.  635. — Advanced  Marketing  Principles. 

3  hours  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MKG.  531  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  De- 
partment. Offered  1.  An  advanced  analysis  of  principles,  theories  and  problems 
in  marketing.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  functional,  institutional,  cost,  and 
historical  approaches  from  both  the  social  and  firm  points  of  view. 

MKG.  637. — Problems  in  Retail  Store  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MKG.  531  or  equivalent  and  MKG.  437  or 
equivalent.  Offered  2.  Some  problems  in  retail  store  management  will  be  con- 
sidered embracing  policies,  methods,  and  facilities  having  to  do  with  organiza- 
tion, struaure,  store  location,  store  layout,  merchandising,  customer  services, 
merchandise  handling,  expense  productivity  and  control,  executive  and  other 
personnel  incentives,  reports  and  ratios  useful  to  management,  and  subjects  of 
current  interest  to  proprietors  and  managers. 

MKG.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

Variable  registration.  0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Directed  research  and 
writing  for  the  M.A.  degree,  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  student's  graduate 
program  for  credit  in  addition  to  the  24  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Mathematics 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Kokomoor,  F.  W.,  Head;  Ackerson,  R.  H.;  Awtrey,  R.  A.;  Blake,  R.  G.;  Butson,  A. 
T.;  Cowan,  R.  W.;  Croteau,  R.;  Fiondella,  M.  V.;  Gaddum,  J.  W.;  Gager,  W.  A.; 
Hadlock,  E.  H.;  Hutcherson,  W.  R.;  Lang,  G.  B.;  Lawton,  H.  L;  Lewis,  K.;  Luck- 
enbach;  L.  R.;  Mclnnis,  S.  W.;  Meacham,  R.  C;  Meyer,  H.  A.;  Moore,  J.  T.;  Moore, 
T.  O.;  Morales,  J.  A.;  Morse,  W.  P.;  Moseley,  M.  C;  Myers,  F.  C;  Patterson, 
P.  B.;  Phipps,  C  G.;  Pirenian,  Z.  M.;  Sadler,  S.  G.;  Sarafyan,  D.;  Smith, 
C  B.;  Sobczyk,  A.;  South,  D.  E.;  Thoro,  C  C;  Wilkinson,  R.  W.  III. 

MS.  105. — Basic  Mathematics. 

4  hours.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42,  except  for  the  superior  group  in  mathe- 
matics. Offered  1,  2,  3.  In  place  of  the  traditional  college  algebra,  trigonom- 
etry and  analytic  geometry  in  succession,  this  course  offers  a  sequence  of  topics 
including  much  of  the  above  and  some  calculus.  Thus  the  student  will  obtain 
early  a  working  knowledge  of  such  mathematics  as  is  basic  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences  and  other  subjeas.  The  choice  of  material  is  so  made  as  to  present 
mathematics  as  an  integrated  whole  rather  than  as  a  series  of  segregated  topics. 

MS.   106. — Basic  Mathematics. 

4  hours.  4  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  105-106.  Offered  1,  2,  3- 

MS.  208. — Business  Mathematics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42,  except  for  the  superior  group  in  mathe- 
matics. Offered  1,  2,  3.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  MS.  308,  and  not 
counted  toward  a  mathematics  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Arith- 
metical, and  some  algebraic,  treatment  of  the  mathematical  problems  involved 
in  business.  Simple  interest.  Simple,  bank,  and  trade  discounts.  Promissory 
notes,  drafts,  compound  interest  and  related  problems,  partial  payments,  annu- 
ities, amortization,  and  other  topics  of  the  mathematics  of  business  are  treated. 

MS.  226. — Algebra  for  Teachers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42  or  its  equivalent.  Offered  by  extension 
only.  Not  counted  toward  a  mathematics  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  A  thorough  review  of  high  school  algebra,  with  some  elementary 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  equations. 

MS.  300. — Mathematics  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42  or  some  elementary  teaching  experience. 
Offered  2,  3.  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers 
of  mathematics  in  grades  through  6.  It  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted more  than  two  semesters  of  college  mathematics.  It  deals  with  the 
fundamental  notions  of  the  mathematics  taught  in  the  elementary  grades. 

MS.  308. — Mathematics  of  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  mathematics.  Offered  by 
extension  only.  An  algebraic  treatment  of  practical  financial  problems.  Com- 
pound interest,  annuities,  bonds  and  contraas,  depreciation  and  depletion, 
sinking  funds  and  amortization  of  debts,  and  life  insurance  mathematics  are 
studied.  Somewhat  more  advanced  and  more  theoretical  than  MS.  208,  but 
not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  MS.  208. 
The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MS.  310. — Statistical  Methods. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  325  or  equivalent.  Oflfered  1,  2,  3.  Pre- 
sents the  bases  of  the  various  procedures  as  well  as  praaical  computational 
methods.  The  statistics  of  frequency  distributions;  moments;  normal  curve; 
curve  fitting;  regression  and  correlation  analysis.  IntrociuCTion  to  Ch-square. 
Student's  t  and  the  F  distributions. 

MS.  311. — Advanced  College  Algebra. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  106  or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  Further 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  progression,  theory  of  quadratic  equations,  permu- 
tations, combinations,  probability,  induction,  binomial  theorem,  series,  unde- 
termined coefficients. 

MS.  325. — Advanced  General  Mathematics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Continuation  of  the 
arithmetic  and  algebraic  topics  of  elementary  general  mathematics  with  new 
material  added.  The  deeper  meaning  of  laws  underlying  number  operations. 
Some  properties  of  positive  whole  numbers.  Higher  functional  analysis.  Valu- 
able to  prospeaive  teachers  of  mathematics  and  others  who  wish  to  continue 
some  mathematical  work  without  becoming  specialists  in  pure  mathematics. 

MS.  326. — Advanced  General  Mathematics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42.  Offered  1.  The  faas  and  processes  of 
elementary  Euclidean  geometry,  with  the  study  of  numerous  generalizations  of 
theorems  and  the  manner  in  which  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry  and  an- 
alytic geometry  are  related.  The  nature  of  proof.  Types  of  proof.  Problems  in 
geometric  constructions.  Inequalities.  The  locus  idea  treated  both  synthetically 
and  analytically.  Valuable  to  prospective  teachers  and  to  other  students  major- 
ing in  mathematics. 

MS.  327. — Advanced  General  Mathematics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  325.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  general  proc- 
esses pursued  in  MS.  325  are  continued,  with  special  emphasis  on  analysis.  The 
analytic  treatment  is  applied  extensively  to  algebraic,  exponential,  logarithmic, 
geometric,  and  trigonometric  funaions.  The  informal  notions  of  the  derivative 
and  integral  introduced  in  MS.  325  are  applied  throughout  the  course  and  ex- 
tended as  needed.  Mathematics  is  presented  throughout  as  a  single  whole,  both 
in  its  effect  on  the  material  side  of  civilization  and  as  a  creative  force  in  its 
own  right.  The  sequence  C-42,  MS.  325,  and  MS.  327  constitutes  a  cultural 
approach  to  formal  courses  in  the  calculus. 

MS.  350. — Mathematics  for  Junior  High  School  Teachers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  This  course  is  for  in-service  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics in  grades  7  through  9,  and  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  either  to 
expand  their  background  in  mathematics  or  to  secure  refresher  materials  for 
better  teaching. 


The  statemcMt  "OflFered  1"  means  ofiFered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MS.  353— Differential  Calculus. 

4  hours.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  106  or  327.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Differenti- 
ation and  integration.  Typical  problems  solved  by  these  methods  are  calcula- 
tion of  rates  of  change,  computation  of  areas,  volumes,  moments  of  inertia, 
energy,  power,  and  many  others.  Various  advanced  topics  of  special  value  to 
engineers  and  scientists.  Open  to  University  College  students. 

MS.  354. — Integral  Calculus. 

4  hours.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  353-354.  Prerequisite: 
MS.  353  or  its  equivalent.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

MS.  400. — Mathematics  for  Senior  High  School  Teachers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  One  full  year  of  college  mathematics  and  ex- 
perience in  teaching  mathematics  at  the  secondary  level.  Offered  3.  This  is 
designed  for  in-service  teachers  who  desire  either  to  refresh  themselves  in  the 
standard  materials  of  senior  high  school  mathematics  or  to  obtain  enridiment 
background  in  the  more  recent  subjea-matter  materials. 

MS.  405. — Theory  of  Equations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  106  or  327.  Offered  2,  3.  Theorems  and 
methods  of  solution  of  equations  of  higher  degree.  Various  methods  of  ap- 
proximating solutions  of  numerical  equations.  Determinants;  systems  of  linear 
equations.    Symetric  funaions.    Elimination,  resultants,  and  discriminants. 

MS.  411. — Survey  of  Modern  Algebra. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  106  or  327.  Offered  2,  3.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  simpler  concepts  of  higher  algebra.  Number  system,  number,  theory, 
groups,  rings,  ideals,  integral  domains,  fields,  matrices,  etc. 

MS.  420. — Differential  Equations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  classification, 
solution  and  application  of  various  equations  which  contain  expressions  involv- 
ing not  only  variables,  but  also  the  derivatives  of  these  variables.  Not  open  for 
credit  to  students  who  have  taken  MS.  521. 

MS.  423. — Mathematics  for  Electrical  Engineers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2.  For  electrical  engineer- 
ing majors  who  do  not  take  MS.  521  and  MS.  522.  Covers  the  more  elementary 
aspects  of  differential  equations  and  veaor  analysis,  the  Laplace  transform,  and 
other  selected  topics  from  advanced  mathematics  applicable  to  the  field  of  elec- 
trical engineering.  Not  available  for  students  who  have  credit  for  one  or  more 
of  the  courses  MS.  420,  MS.  521,  and  MS.  522  or  their  equivalent. 

MS.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354  and  permission  of  Head  of  Depart- 
ment. Offered  1,  2,  3.  For  undergraduate  work  needed  by  the  student  and  not 
obtainable  in  the  regular  course  offerings. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MS.  431. — College  Geometry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  326  or  its  equivalent.  Offered  2,  3.  The 
use  of  elementary  methods  in  the  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle. 
Special  emphasis  on  solving  original  exercises.  Valuable  to  prospeaive  high 
school  and  college  geometry  teachers. 

MS.  455. — Intermediate  Calculus. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  Offered  2.  This  course  is  designed  to 
bridge  the  ga  pbetween  the  first  course  in  the  calculus  and  graduate  courses. 
Topics  included  are:  Limits,  continuity,  mean  value  theorem,  indeterminate 
forms,  the  definite  integral,  partial  differentiation,  hyperbolic  funaions,  infinite 
series,  and  expansion  of  functions. 

MS.  460. — Graphical  and  Numerical  Analysis. 

2  hours  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  Offered  2. 
The  graphical  solution  of  special  problems;  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  graph 
paper,  the  construaion  and  use  of  simple  nomograms;  numerical  and  graphical 
integration  and  differentiation;  the  use  of  mathematical  tables  and  interpolation 
therein;  the  use  of  computing  machines;  the  plainimeter,  slide  rules  of  special 
types;   the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  problems  for  computation. 

MS.  463. — Quality  Control. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  problems 
in  the  analyzing,  planning  and  interpreting  of  quantitative  data  arising  from 
chemistry,  physics,  and  engineeering,  together  with  the  underlying  statistical 
theory.  Includes  quality  control,  sequential  analysis,  statistical  tests,  and  in- 
troduction to  appropriate  computing  techniques. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
MS.  501. — Introduction  to  Mathematical  Thought. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  anatomy  of  mathematics.  The  axiomatic 
method.  Theory  of  sets.  Transfinite  arithmetic.  The  linear  continuum  and  the 
real  number  system.  Groups  and  their  significance.  Generalizations  of  classical 
mathematics.   Mathematical  philosophies. 

MS.  510. — Mathematical  Statistics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  A  study  of  the  binomial  distribution.  De- 
Moivre-Laplace  theorem,  distribution  functions,  and  moment-generating  func- 
tions; frequency  distribution  of  two  variables;  development  and  some  applica- 
tions of  the  Chi-square,  Student's  t  and  F  distributions. 

MS.  521. — Higher  Mathematics  for  Engineers  and  Physicists. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  The  first  third  of  the  course  MS.  521- 
522-523.  Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  taken  MS.  420.  Offered 
1,  2,  3.  Ordinary  differential  equations  with  emphasis  on  numerical  methods 
and  series  solutions;  the  Laplace  transform;  boundary  value  problems;  ortho- 
gonal functions.  The  methods  of  vector  analysis  and  special  topics  of  partial 
differential  equations,  and  the  functions  of  a  complex  variable  with  applica- 
tions. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MS.  522. — Higher  Mathematics  for  Engineers  and  Physicists. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  521  or  MS.  420.  The  middle  third  of  MS. 
521-522-523.  Offered  1,2,3. 

MS.  523. — Higher  Mathematics  for  Engineers  and  Physicists. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  420,  or  423  or  MS.  521.  The  last  third 
of  MS.  521-522-523.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

MS.  551. — Advanced  Topics  in  Calculus. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Topics  of  advanced  nature  selected  from  the 
calculus,  including  partial  differentiation,  Taylor's  theorem,  infinite  series,  con- 
tinuation of  simple  multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  integrals,  and  Green's 
theorem. 

MS.  552. — Advanced  Topics  in  Calculus. 

3   hours.   3   credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  551-552.    Offered  2. 

MS.  561. — Introduction  to  Topology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  3.  Set  theory;  the  real 
line,  topological  spaces,  topological  notions;  Heine-Borel  Theorem;  mappings, 
continuous  and  homeomorphisms;  Hausdorff  spaces;  metric  spaces;  the  Euclid- 
ean spaces  . 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites  to  individual  courses  should  be  determined  before  registration  by  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor  concerned  through  the  Department  office. 
Some  of  the  courses  listed  are  offered  regularly  as  indicated,  while  others  are  of- 
fered only  as  needed.  For  the  complete  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  a  given  sem- 
ester, consult  the  Schedule  of  Courses  for  that  semester. 

Advanced  mathematics  courses  are  not  necessarily  numbered  according  to  their  dif- 
ficulty. The  700  courses  are  more  specifically  in  some  particular  field. 
Every  graduate  student  is  expeaed  to  attend  an  appropriate  seminar  and  the  regu- 
lar colloquium. 

Since  times  for  offering  courses  are  estimated  a  year  in  advance,  certain  changes  may 
be  made  if  needs  are  made  known  to  the  Department.  For  the  complete  listing  for 
a  given  semester  see  the  Schedule  of  Courses. 

MS.  602. — Vector  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  The  algebra  and  calculus  of  veaors  in  two  and 
three  dimensions.  Applications  to  problems  in  physics  and  engineering. 

MS.  603. — Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Cartesian  tensors,  Hamilton's  principle.  Elas- 
ticity; compatible  equations;  equations  of  equilibrium;  generalized  Hoolce's 
law;  torsion  problems;  elastic  waves.  Perfea  fluid:  Continuity  equation;  Euler's 
equations  of  motion;  potential  flow;  Blasius'  theorem;  Kutta-Joukowski  the- 
orem. Electrodynamics;  Maxwell's  equations;  Poynting  vector;  coaxial  cable; 
simple  boundary  value  problems;  Hertzian  dipoles. 

MS.  604. — Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  MS.  603-60  L  Offered  2. 
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MS.  607. — Tensor  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  transformations  of  coordinates,  mat- 
rices, and  tensors.  The  calculus  of  tensors.  Special  attention  to  the  application 
of  tensors  in  differential  geometry,  differential  equations,  problems  from  phys- 
ics, and  n-dimensional  Euclidean,  Riemannian,  and  other  spaces. 

MS.  610. — (Identical  with  PPY). — Mathematical  Logic. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PPY.  320.  Offered  2.  A  detailed  study  of  a 
single  rigorous  deduaive  system  which  provides  a  logical  foundation  for  mathe- 
matics and  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  basic  concepts  occurring  in  most  lan- 
guage systems. 

MS.  611. — Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  matrics,  linear 
transformation;  quadratic,  bilinear,  and  Hermitian  forms;  equivalence  of  pairs 
of  such  forms;  algebraic  invariants  and  covariants. 

MS.  612. — Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 

3  hours.  3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  611-612.    Offered  2. 

MS.  613. — Theory  of  Groups  of  Finite  Order. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Introduction  to  the  group  concept;  a  treat- 
ment of  pure  group-theory  with  numerous  examples  and  a  few  of  the  simpler 
applications. 

MS.  615. — Theory  of  Numbers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  General  introduction  to  the  theory  of  numbers; 
theorems  on  divisibility  and  congruences;  quadratic  residues  and  the  reciprocity 
law;  Disphantine  equations;  and  binary  quadratic  forms. 

MS.  619. — Statistical  Theory  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Calculus.  Offered  1.  Elementary  combina- 
torial probability  theory;  probability  distributions;  generating  funaions;  mathe- 
matical expeaation;  limit  theorems;  multivariate  normal  distribution. 

MS.  620.— Statistical  Theory  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Theory  1.  Offered  2.  Chi-square,  t  and  F  dis- 
tributions; point  and  interval  estimation;  tests  of  hypotheses;  analysis  of  vari- 
ance; distribution-free  methods. 

MS.  621. — Numerical  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Method  of  least  squares;  application  to  residu- 
als; numerical  differentiation  and  integration.  Smoothing.  Gram  polynomials. 
Numerical  harmonic  analysis.  Simultaneous  linear  equations,  determinates  and 
matrices.  Designed  to  acquaint  research  students  in  science  with  the  theory 
and  praaice  of  computation  including  an  introduaion  to  stored  programming 
techniques  and  auxiliary  punched  card  equipment. 
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MS.  622. — Finite  Difference  and  Interpolation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  elements  of  the  calculus  of  finite  differences. 
Interpolation  formulas.  Inverse  interpolation.  Subtabulation  of  data.  Numer- 
ical differentiation.  Numerical  integration.  Summation  in  terms  of  integration 
and  differentiation.  Derivation  of  formulas  from  funaional  or  recurrence  re- 
lations. Special  reference  will  be  made  to  methods  useful  with  modern  com- 
puting equipment. 

MS.  624. — Synthetic  Projective  Geometry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Pure  geometry,  dealing  primarily  with  prop- 
erties unaltered  by  the  processes  of  projection  and  section;  principal  theorems 
involved;  theory  of  poles  and  polars;  ruled  surfaces  of  second  order;  the  theory 
of  involution. 

MS.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Under  this  number  special  work  may  be 
taken  by  graduate  students. 

MS.  634. — Analytic  Projective  Geometry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Homogenous  coordinates  are  used  in  the  analytic 
treatment  of  ranges,  pencils,  cross  ratio,  circle  points  at  infinity,  line  and  point 
coordinates,  collineations,  correlations,  and  involution. 

MS.  636. — Foundation  of  Geometry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  An  investigation  of  the  assumptions  of  geom- 
etry; the  parallel  postulate;  steps  leading  to  non-Euclidean  geometries;  conse- 
quent development  of  modern  branches  of  the  subjea;  elements  of  non-Eu- 
clidean geometry,  trigonometry,  and  calculus. 

MS.  639. — Partial  Differential  Equations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Origin  of  partial  differential  equations;  solutions 
of  linear  equations  of  first  order;  Charpit  and  Jacobi's  methods  of  solving 
non-linear  equations  of  first  order;  simultaneous  partial  differential  equations; 
colutions  of  linear  equations  of  second  and  highe  rorders  by  various  methods; 
applications  to  geometry;  Legendre  polynomials;  Bessel  funaions;  numerous 
applications  of  the  method  of  separation  of  variables  to  the  solution  of  physical 
problems. 

MS.  640. — Fourier  Series. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  application  of  trigonometric  series  to  the 
solution  of  boundary-value  problems  of  mathematical  physics.  Solutions  are 
obtained  to  partial  differential  equations  relating  to  the  flow  of  heat,  conduaion 
of  electricity  and  vibrating  strings. 

MS.  655. — Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Fundamental  operations  with  complex  numbers; 
differentiation  and  integration  theorems;  mapping;  transformations;  series. 

MS.  656. — Funrtions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  655-656.    Offered  2. 
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MS.  659. — Functions  of  Real  Variables. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  real  number  system;  theory  of  point  sets; 
rigorous  investigation  of  many  questions  arising  in  the  calculus;  Lebesque  in- 
tegrals; infinite  series. 

MS.  660. — Functions  of  Real  Variables. 

3  hours.  3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  659-660.  Offered  2. 

MS.  661. — General  Topology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Topological  spaces;  homeomorphisms  and  func- 
tions of  sets;  arcs  and  continuous  curves;  topological  notions  such  as  connected- 
ness, compactness,  separability,  etc.;  application  to  analysis. 

MS.  662. — General  Topology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  661-662.  Offered  2. 

MS.  668. — History  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  mathematics 
through  the  calculus,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  changes  of  the  processes  of 
operation  and  methods  of  teaching.  No  specific  textbook  is  followed,  but  a 
number  of  works  are  used  as  reference. 

MS.  690. — Special  Topics  in  Mathematics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.    Offered  1,  2,  3.    Includes  course  work  in  topics  not  in  suf- 
ficent  demand  to  justify  listing  under  separate  numbering.    Includes  the  fol- 
lowing, and  any  other  work  needed  in  a  doaoral  program: 
Abstract  Analysis  Life  Insurance  Mathematics 

Advanced  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  Linear  Differential  Equations 

Algebraic  Topology  Metric  Geometry 

Analytic  Number  Theory  Numerical  Analysis 

Banach  Spaces  and  Algebras  Rings  and  Ideals 

Celestial  Mechanics  Theory  of  Finite  Groups 

Differential  Geometry  Theory  of  Groupoids 

Game  Theory  Theory  of  Infinite  Groups 

Integral  Equations  Vector  Spaces 

Students  desiring  courses  such  as  the  above  should  discuss  their  needs  with  the 
Department  as  early  as  possible  so  that  classes  can  be  arranged  as  may  seem 
desirable. 

MS.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

MS.  715. — Advanced  Theory  of  Numbers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  615.  Offered  2.  Continuation  of  the  work 
of  MS.  615.  Indefinite  binary  quadratic  forms;  composition  and  genera  of 
binary  quadratic  forms;  quadratic  forms  in  n  variables;  tenary  quadratic  forms; 
reduced  positive  tenary  forms  and  tables. 
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MS.  725. — Econometrics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  mathematical  interpretation  of  economic 
hypotheses.  Conclusions  reached  by  mathematical  treatment  and  procedure. 
Mechanism  for  the  comparison  of  conclusions  with  observations.  This  course  is 
concerned  with  the  method  of  dealing  mathematically  with  the  material  of 
economics,  rather  than  with  the  validity  of  the  hypotheses  and  laws  involved. 

MS.  726. — Econometrics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  725-726.  Offered  2. 

MS.  727.— Lattice  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Theory  of  partiallmy  ordered  sets  and  lattices. 
The  notion  of  lattics  as  a  unifying  principle  in  modern  mathematics.  Duality, 
modularity,  and  distributivity.  Boolean  algebras,  lattics  ordered  algebras.  Ap- 
plications to  arithmetic,  algerba,  group  theory,  set  theory,  topology,  analysis, 
and  ergodic  theory. 

MS.  728.— Lattice  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  727-728.   Offered  2. 

MS.  741. — Hydrodynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Cartesian  tensors.  Lagranian  and  Eulcrian  co- 
ordinates. Continuity  equations;  equations  of  motion.  Ideal  fluid;  irrotational 
motion;  velocity  potential.  Two-dimensional  motion  of  ideal  liquid.  Theorems 
of  Blasius  and  Joukowski.  Airfoils.  Free  stream  lines.  Problems  in  three  dimen- 
sions. Vortex  motion.  Wakes  and  jets.  Viscous  flows.  Compressible  flows. 

MS.  742. — Hydrodynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  741-742.  Offered  2. 

MS.  745. — Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Analysis  of  strain;  analysis  of  stress;  elasticity 
of  solid  bodies;  general  theorems  of  elasticity;  two-dimensional  clastic  systems; 
bending  of  beams  and  plates;  torsion  problems  concerning  the  equlibrium  of 
rods  and  plates. 

MS.  746.— Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

3  hours.  3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  MS.  745-746.   Offered  2. 

MS.  747.— The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Plasticity. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Physical  facts.  Dislocation  theory.  Elastic-plastic  analysis  of 
truss  structures;  collapse;  shakedown.  Plastic  torsion;  deformation  theories; 
flow  theories;  warping;  work  hardening.  General  stress-strain  laws;  yield  cri- 
teria. Plane  strain  theory;  shear-line  field  properties;  hyperbolic  differential 
equations;  discontinuance  solutions:  Limit  analysis;  upper  and  lower  bounds 
for  collapse  state.  Plastic  wave  propagation.  Creep.  Fatigue. 

MS.  748.— The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Plasticity. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  MS.  747-748. 
The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MS.  753. — Calculus  of  Variations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Introductory  theory  and  application  of  the  cal- 
culus of  variation.  The  problem  of  the  shortest  arc,  quickest  descent,  minimum 
surface  and  the  least  area  enclosed  by  a  curve  of  a  given  length  are  treated. 
Applications  using  Hamilton's  Principle  and  Lagrange's  equations. 

MS.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 


Mechanical  Engitieering 


Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Reed,  J.  C,  Head;  Bourke,  N.,  *  Bennett,  J.  D.,  Ernst,  R.  E.,  Farber,  E.  A.,  Flanigan, 
F.    M.,    Gonzalez,    J.    O.,    Jr.,    Lewis,    E.    H.,    Patterson,    E.    P.,    Pennington, 
C.  W.,  Prescott,  Ford   L.,  Reichert,  S.   O.,  Samuel,  J.  A.,   *  Scott,  L.  A.,  Sholtes, 
R.  S.,  Smith.,  W.  O.,  Tiffin,  W.  T.,  Whidden,  C.  W.,  Zmeskal,  O. 
*  On  leave 

ML.  283. — Elementary  Design. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  drawing.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  EGR.  282.  Offered  1,  2. 
The  construction  of  industrial  machine  drawings.  The  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanism  in  the  design  of  simple  machinery,  and  the  use  of  stand- 
ard machine  parts. 

ML.  377. — Manufacturing  Operations. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  196,  ML.  182. 
Offered  1,  2,  3.  Machinery,  materials  and  processes  used  in  manufacturing. 
Subjects  covered  include  gages  and  measuring  instruments,  gage  design  and 
application,  jigs,  fixtures,  use  of  machine  tools,  sand  casting,  die  casting,  forg- 
ing, blanking  welding  and  inspeaion.  Schaller,  Engineering  Manufacturing 
Methods. 

ML.  381. — Elementary  Heat  Power. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  354,  PS.  206.  Offered  1,  2.  For  stu- 
dents not  majoring  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  fundamentals  of  steam 
power  plants,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  compressed  air  machinery. 

ML.  384. — Metallography  and  Heat  Treatment. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  217  and  CY. 
218 — Upper  Division  Classification.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  crystal  structure  of 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  their  alloys;  the  iron-carbon  diagram,  heat 
treatment,  and  the  use  of  steel  and  cast  iron.  Keyser,  Basic  Engineering  Met- 
allurgy. 

ML.  385. — Thermodynamics  L 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  354,  PS.  206,  CY.  218.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
Energy  equations  and  availability  of  energy;  gases,  vapors,  and  mixtures;  engi- 
neering applications  in  flow  of  fluids,  vapor  power  cycles.  Obert,  Elements  of 
Thermodyynamics  and  Heat  Transfer.  Keenan  &  Keeyes,  Thermodynamic 
Properties  of  Steam. 

The  ttatement  "GfiFered  1"  means  oflFered  first  lemester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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ML.  387. — Mechanical  Laboratory  L 

1  hour  and  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  ML.  385.  Offered  1,  2.  3- 
Preparation  of  engineering  reports,  computation  aids,  the  measurement  of  area, 
speed,  pressure,  temperature  and  fluid  flow.  Doolittle,  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory. 

ML.  390. — Thermodynamics  IL 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  385.  Offered  1,  2.  Fuels  and  combus- 
tion; heat  transfer;  vapor  power  cycles;  steam  engines,  steam  and  gas  turbines; 
internal  combustion  cycles;  gas  compression;  refrigeration  cycles.  Keenan  & 
Keyes,  Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Steam.  Obert,  Elements  of  Thermodynam- 
ics and  Heat  Transfer. 

ML.  430. — Industrial  Heat  Transfer. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  354,  ML.  385.  Offered  1,  2.  This  course 
is  intended  to  give  the  student  the  fundamental  knowledge  in  heat  transfer 
which  is  involved  in  his  later  courses  and  work.  It  covers  steady  and  unsteady 
conduction,  convection,  boiling,  condensations  and  radiation. 

ML.  445. — Mechanical  Engineering  Problems. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MS.  420.  Offered  1,  2.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  show  and  teach  the  student  how  to  take  physical  engineering  situa- 
tions and  translate  them  into  the  corresponding  mathematical  relationships, 
and  then  show  him  the  different  methods  of  dealing  with  these  expressions. 
Then,  after  the  solution  has  been  obtained,  to  interpret  it  again  in  physical 
terms. 

ML.  453. — Structure  of  Metals. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  384.  Offered  1 
Applications  of  X-rays  to  Metallurgy.  Fundamentals  of  X-ray  Generation. 
Equipment.  Radiography.  Diffraction  of  X-rays  by  Crystals.  Laue  and  Powder 
Methods.  X-ray  Fluorescent  Analysis  of  Metals.  Stress  Measurement  by  X-rays 

ML.  463. — Problems  in  Metallurgy. 

1  hour  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  384.  Offered  2. 
Short  Research  Problems  in  Physical  Metallurgy. 

ML.  473. — Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  Presentation  of  papers  on  current  develop- 
ments in  mechanical  engineering. 

ML.  474. — Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ML.  473-474.   Offered  1,  2. 

ML.  481. — Internal  Combustion  Engines. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  385.  Offered  1,  2.  Cjas  and  liquid  fuels, 
internal  combustion  engines  and  gas  turbines.  Automotive,  aircraft,  and  Diesel 
power  plants.  Obert,  Internal  Combustion  Engines. 
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ML.  482. — Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning. 

A  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  390.  Offered  1,  2.  Refrigerating  and  air 
conditioning  apparatus  and  their  applications  to  the  industrial,  commercial  and 
residential  fields.  Jennings  and  Lewis,  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration,  3rd 
Edition.  A.  C.  and  RMA,  "Properties  of  Commonly  Used  Refrigerants." 

ML.  483. — Internal  Combustion  Engine  Laboratory. 

1  hour  and  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  ML  387;  Corequisite: 
ML  481.  Offered  1,  2.  Testing  of  lubricants,  gasoline,  automobile  engines, 
aircraft  engines,  and  high  and  low  speed  Diesel  engines.  Obert,  Internal  Com- 
bustion Engines. 

ML.  484, — Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning  Laboratory. 

1  hour  and  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  ML.  387;  Corequisite: 
ML  482.  Offered  1,  2.  Tests  of  an  ammonia  refrigeration  system,  freon  direct 
expansion  air  conditioner,  air  washer  air  conditioner,  fans,  the  study  of  pneu- 
matic and  electric  controls  and  air  distribution.  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  H.  & 
V.  E.,  Test  Codes.  Laboratory  Instructions. 

ML.  486. — Power  Engineering, 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  ML.  390,  EM.  313.  Offered  1,  2.  Steam  and 
Diesel  engine  power  plants  and  their  auxiliary  equipment.  Kemp,  Funda- 
mentals of  Power  Plant  Engineering. 

ML,  488. — Mechanical  Laboratory  IL 

1  hour  and  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  ML  387.  Corequisite: 
ML.  486.  Offered  1,  2.  Analysis  of  fuels,  heating  value,  flue  gas  analysis,  and  the 
testing  of  boilers,  turbines,  engines  and  steam  plant  auxiliary  apparatus.  Labor- 
atory Instructions.  Moyer,  Power  Plant  Testing. 

ML.  489. — Manufacturing  Operations  L 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  U.D.  Classification.  Of- 
fered 1,  2,  3.  Machinery,  materials,  and  processes  used  in  manufacturing.  Sub- 
jects covered  include  inspection,  gages  and  instruments,  gage  design  and  appli- 
cation, jigs,  fixtures,  design  and  application,  and  production,  using  machine  tools 
with  application  of  handbook  data.  Schaller,  Engineering  Manufacturing  Meth- 
ods. 

ML,  490. — Manufacturing  Operations  IL 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Prerequisite:  Upper  Di- 
vision Classification.  Machinery,  materials  and  processes  used  in  manufacturing. 
Subjects  covered  include  sand  casting,  die  casting,  forging,  blanking,  welding, 
cutting  and  inspeaion  of  casting  and  weldments  by  magnaflux  and  X-ray. 
Schaller,  Engineering  Manufacturing  Methods. 

ML.  491. — Machine  Design  I. 

3  hours  and  3  hours  drawing.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  ML.  283,  EM.  366,  EM. 
367.  Offered  1,  2.  Stress  analysis  of  machine  elements,  design  procedure,  design 
of  machine  elements.  Spotts,  Design  of  Machine  Elements, 
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ML.  492. — Machine  Design  II. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  491.  Offered  1, 
2.   Advanced  problems  in  design,  and  the  design  of  a  complete  machine. 

ML.  493. — Principles  of  Mineral  Engineering. 

3  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  GY.  210,  En- 
gineering Geology:  CG.  443,  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Offered  1. 
Methods  of  open-pit,  strip,  placer  and  hydraulic  mining,  and  engineering  layout 
of  operations.  Geological  and  geophysical  methods  of  prospeaing  for  mineral 
deposits,  drilling  methods,  sampling,  crushing,  various  ore  concentration  meth- 
ods, economic  evaluations  and  management  practices. 

ML.  510. — Nuclear  Power  Reactors. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  400  or  acceptable  equivalent.  Offered  1. 
A  study  of  various  types  of  nuclear  reactors  used  for  power  generation.  Prob- 
lems of  design  and  construction.  Materials  of  construction  and  their  particular 
importance  in  nuclear  reaaors.  Heat  transfer  and  cooling  systems  in  nuclear  re- 
aaors. 

ML.  530. — Thermodynamics  for  Nuclear  Engineers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  1  year  physics  and  1  year  chemistry.  Offered 
1,  2.  Fundamental  concepts,  laws,  properties  of  fluids,  characteristics  of  gases, 
the  flow  of  fluids,  vapor  power  cycles,  turbines,  gas  and  turbine  power  cycles. 

ML.  570. — Metallurgy  for  Nuclear  Engineers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  college  chemistry,  physics,  and 
mathematics.  Offered  1,  2.  The  crystalline  nature  of  metals,  principles  of  alloy- 
ing, diffusion  in  metals  and  alloys,  hardening  of  metals  and  alloys,  solid  state 
metallurgy,  corrosion,  reactor  materials. 

ML.  593. — Mechanical  Design. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Special  problems  in  design. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work  on  the 
600  level,  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering  are  available 
for  graduate  credit  as  a  part  of  a  candidate's  major.  These  are:  ML.  592— Machine 
Design  II;  ML.  593-594— Mechanical  Design. 

ML.  652. — Thermodynamics  of  Fluid  Flow  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  390.  Offered  1.  In  this  course  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer  are  combined  to  give  more  gen- 
eral relationships  for  the  solution  and  better  understandmg  of  actual  flow 
phenomena. 

ML    653. Thermodynamics  of  Fluid  Flow  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  652.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ML. 
652-653.  Offered  2. 
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ML.  655. — Advanced  Heat  Transfer  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  521,  MS.  522,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Offered  1.  General  equations  of  heat  transfer,  properties  of  matter  significant  in 
heat  transfer,  conduaion  with  heat  sources  and  sinks,  similarity  between  ther- 
mal and  dynamical  transfer  in  convection,  advanced  theories  and  analysis  of 
evaporation  and  condensation. 

ML.  656. — Advanced  Heat  Transfer  IL 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  655.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ML 
655-656.  Offered  2. 

ML.  67  L — Advanced  Physical  Metallurgy  L 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  384  or  CY.  402.  Offered  1.  Equilibrium; 
theory  of  alloys;  free  energy  of  alloy  phases;  ternary  phase  diagrams;  diffusion 
in  metals;  metal  interfaces;  nucleation  and  growth  processes;  martensitic  trans- 
formations: and  order-disorder  chaoee. 

ML.  672. — Advanced  Physical  Metallurgy  IL 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML  671.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ML. 
671-672.  Offered  2. 

ML.  673. — X-ray  Metallography. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  384.  Offered  1. 
Fundamentals  of  X-ray  tubes;  X-ray  spectra;  elements  of  crystallography;  dif- 
fraction of  X-rays  by  crystals;  Laue,  rotating  crystals  and  powder  methods;  de- 
termination of  crystal  structure;  stereographic  projeaion;  pole  figures  and  orien- 
tation determination;  determination  of  constitution  diagrams  with  X-rays;  stress 
measurements  by  X-rays;  age  hardening  and  transformations;  plastic  deforma- 
tion; preferred  orientations  from  cold  work  and  from  annealing. 

ML.  681. — Vibrations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  EM.  366,  ML.  491.  Offered  1.  Study  of  ex- 
citing forces  and  frequencies,  resonant  and  forced  vibration;  linear  and  torsional 
vibrating  systems;  one,  two  and  three  mass  systems,  multi-mass  systems  and 
their  natural  frequencies;  systems  of  one  to  six  degrees  of  freedom;  vibration 
absorbers;  vibration  dampers;  and  methods  of  analysis  to  determine  harmonic 
frequencies  and  amplitudes,  effect  of  hysteresis,  etc.  Freberg  and  Kembler,  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanical  Vibrations. 

ML.  682. — Advanced  Mechanisms  and  Kinematics. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  491.  Offered  2. 
Study  of  forces  and  stresses  in  machines  produced  by  inertia  and  accelerations. 
Governors,  fiywheels,  brakes,  clutches  and  gyroscopic  aaion  are  studied.  Ham 
and  Crane,  Mechanics  of  Machinery. 

ML.  683. — Mechanical  Research  L 

Variable  credit.  Prerequisite:  ML.  483-484.  Offered  1,  3.  Research  projects  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
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ML.  684. — Mechanical  Research  II. 

Variable  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ML.  683-684.  Prerequisite:  ML. 
683.  Offered  2,  3 

ML.  685. — Advanced  Air  Conditioning. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  482.  Offered  2.  Design,  estimation  of  sys- 
tems, plans  and  specifications. 

ML.  686. — Advanced  Engineering  Thermodynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  390.  Offered  1.  The  general  equations  of 
thermodynamics  and  their  applications;  advanced  study  of  combustion  processes. 

ML.  687. — Advanced  Refrigeration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  482.  Offered  1.  The  design  of  commercial 
refrigeration  systems,  seleaion  of  apparatus,  and  engineering  design  economics. 

ML.  689. — Advanced  Mechanical  Laboratory  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  483-484.  Offered  1,  3.  Experimental  proj- 
ects in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

ML.  690. — Advanced  Mechanical  Laboratory  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  ML.  689-690.  Offered  2,  3. 

ML.  691. — Gas  Turbines  and  Jet  Engines. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  481.  Offered  2.  The  gas  turbine  as  applied 
to  stationary,  locomotive  and  marine  power  plants.  The  gas  turbine  as  applied 
to  aircraft  power  plants.  Other  reaaion  motors;  such  as,  the  pulse  jets,  continu- 
ous jets,  and  rockets  are  considered. 

ML.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 
0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

Medicine 

Instructional  Staff  19^7-58 

Anatomy — 

Wilson,  James  G.,  Head;  Beaudoin,  Allan  R.;  Perm,  Vergil  H.;  Gennaro, 
Joseph  F.;  Goodman,  Donald  C;  Odor,  D.  Louise. 

Biochemistry — 

Putnam,  Frank  W.,  Head;  Crampton,  Charles  F.;  Fried,  Melvin;  Koch, 
Arthur  L;  Olson,  James  A;  Phelps,  Robert  A. 

Medicine — 

Martin,  Samuel  P.,  Head;  Harrell,  George  T.;  Stead,  William  W.;  Thomas, 
William  C 

Microbiology — 

Surer,  Emanuel,  Head;  Ellner,  Paul  D.;  Gifford,  George;  Hunter,  George 
Wm.,  Ill;  Weinmann,  Clarence  J. 
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Pathology — 

Edwards,  Joshua  L.,  Head;   Arean,  Victor  M.;   Crampton,  Charles  F.;   Hood, 
Claude  I. 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics — 

Maren,  Thomas  H.,  Head;  Anton,  Aaron  H.;  Birzis,  Lucy;  Leibman,  Kenneth  C. 

Physiology — 

Otis,  Arthur  B.,  Head;  Cassin,  Sidney;  Fregly,  Melvin  J.;  Stainsby,  Wendell  N., 
Wright,  Ernest  B. 

Surgery — 

Woodward,  Edward  R.,  Head. 

Courses  in  Medicine  are  organized  in  the  following  groupings: 


ANATOMY 

MED.  501 

MED.  502 

MED.  503 

MED.  504 

MED.  605 

MED.  606 

MED.  630 

MED.  699 

MED.  799 


VATHOLOGY 
MED.   561 
MED.   562 
MED.  630 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
MED.  511 
MED.  612 
MED.  614 
MED.  615 
MED.  616 
MED.  630 
MED.  699 
MED.   799 

PHARMACOLOGY 

& 
THERAPEUT/CS 
MED.   560 
MEO.   567 
MED.   630 
MED.  660 


CLINICAL 
MEDICINE 
MED.  581 
MED.  583 
MED.  584 
MED.  585 
MED.  586 
MED.   587 


PHYSIOLOGY 

MED.  522 

MED.  623 

MED.  624 

MED.  625 

MED.  626 

MED.  627 

MED.  628 

MED.  630 

MED.  699 

MED.  799 


MICROBIOLOGY 
MED.  551 
MED.  630 
MED.  632 
MED.  653 
MED.  654 
MED.  699 
MED.   799 


MED.  501. — Gross  Anatomy. 

2  hours  and  8  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  Offered  1.  The  macroscopic  structure 
and  mechanics  of  the  human  body  are  taught  primarily  in  the  dissecting  lab- 
oratory but  supplemented  with  demonstrations,  conferences  and  lectures  as 
needed.  Applied  and  correlative  aspects  are  emphasized. 

MED.  502. — Gross  Anatomy. 

2  hours  and  8  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  Offered  2.  A  continuation  of  MED. 
501. 

MED.  503. — Microscopic  Anatomy. 

2  hours  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1.  The  microscopic  structure 
of  the  cells,  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body,  exclusive  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  and  organs  of  special  sense  are  taught.  The  correlation  of  structure 
and  function  is  strongly  emphasized.  Fresh  tissues  are  used  when  profitable  and 
each  student  is  issued  a  loan  collection  of  prepared  slides.  The  more  recent  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  of  cellular  structure,  acquired  by  the  use  of  the  electron 
microscope  and  of  other  instruments,  will  be  included. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;   2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MED.  504. — Neuroanatomy. 

2  hours  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  503.  OflFered  2. 
The  gross  and  microscopic  structure  of  the  human  central  nervous  system  and 
organs  of  special  sense  are  taught.  Functional  and  applied  aspects  are  empha- 
sized. Electron  microscopy  of  nerve  tissue  will  be  included. 

MED.  511 . — Biochemistry. 

6  hours  lecture  and  discussion,  and  10  hours  laboratory.  8  credits.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  (including  qualitative  analysis);  one  year  of  organic  chemistry  with 
laboratory.  A  course  in  analytical  chemistry  is  also  advised.  Open  to  graduate 
students.  Offered  1.  The  chemistry,  metabolism  and  regulation  of  body  consti- 
tuents are  taught.  The  student  is  introduced  to:  (1)  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
and  lipids  and  to  the  physical  chemistry  of  body  processes;  (2)  enzymes,  prob- 
lems of  energy  transfer,  intermediary  metabolism  of  dietary  and  cell  constituents, 
and  endocrine  action,  (3)  concepts  of  acid-base  balance  and  physiological  chem- 
istry as  reflected  in  health  and  disease. 

MED.  522.— Human  Physiology. 

4  hours  and  12  hours  laboratory.  8  credits.  Offered  2.  Principles  of  physiology 
as  applied  to  the  human  are  taught.  Mechanisms,  regulations,  and  integrations 
involved  in  the  functioning  of  the  various  tissues  and  organ  systems  of  the  body 
are  studied. 

MED.  531. — Introduction  to  Medicine. 

3  hours  lecture  and  conference.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  The  principles  for  variabil- 
ity and  adaptability  as  applied  to  man  are  presented.  This  includes  introductory 
application  of  statistics.  Genetic  and  embryological  basis  for  variability  are  pre- 
sented. Taught  by  staff  of  Medicine,  Zoology  and  Statistical  Laboratory. 

MED.  532. — Introduction  to  Medicine. 

3  hours  lecture  and  conference.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Cellular  tissue,  somatic, 
psychic  and  social  growth  and  development  are  presented  and  correlated.  Faaors 
leading  to  variability  are  stressed.  Taught  by  staff  of  Medicine,  Education  and 
the  Florida  Center  of  Clinical  Services. 

MED.  533. — Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine. 

6  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1.  The  student  is  introduced 
to  the  case  method  in  medicine,  including  exercises  in  interviewing  techniques, 
the  dynamics  of  interpersonal  relationships  of  the  physician,  and  adjustive  tech- 
niques of  the  patient. 

MED.  534. — Introduction  to  Clinical  Methods. 

6  hours  and  12  hours  laboratory.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  completion 
of  first  three  semesters  of  medical  school.  Offered  2.  Physical  diagnosis,  path- 
ogenesis of  symptoms,  correlation  of  basic  sciences,  laboratory  medicine,  in- 
cluding clinical  microscopy  and  diagnostic  baaeriology,  are  studied.  Taught  by 
staff  of  Medicine,  Microbiology,  Pathology  and  Surgery. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MED.  551. — Microbiology. 

4  hours  and  12  hours  laboratory.  8  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  503  and  MED. 
511.  Offered  1.  Baaerial  physiology,  parasitology,  virology  and  basic  aspects  of 
host-parasite  relations  are  introduced.  Pathogenesis  of  infeaious  diseases  and 
of  mechanisms  involved  will  be  discussed  with  emphasis  on  infeaions  in  man. 

MED.  560. — Pharmacology. 

4  hours  and  4  hours  laboratory.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  first  three  semesters  of  medical  school,  except  by  special  permission.  Of- 
fered 1.  The  effeas  of  drugs  (chemicals)  on  living  systems  are  studied.  Qiief 
emphasis  is  laid  on  those  drugs  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease;  biochemical 
and  physiological  principles  underlying  their  use  are  stressed  as  a  background 
for  their  later  application  in  clinical  medicine. 

MED.  561. — General  Pathology. 

3  hours  and  12  hours  laboratory.  7  credits.  Prerequisites:  MED.  503,  MED. 
511,  MED.  522  or  equivalent.  Offered  1.  The  fundamental  mechanisms  of 
pathogenesis,  through  the  full  range  of  human  diseases  are  studied.  Laboratory 
exercises,  demonstrations  and  seminars  are  correlated  with  each  other  and  a 
concurrent  series  of  lectures.  Active  participation  in  a  nvunber  of  complete  hu- 
man autopsy  studies  is  required. 

MED.  562. — Systemic  Pathology. 

3  hours  and  12  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  MED.  501-502-503, 
MED.  511,  MED.  522,  MED.  551,  MED.  561.  Offered  2.  The  pathological 
changes  involved  in  human  disease  processes  and  their  relationship  to  the  clini- 
cal course  of  disease  are  surveyed  by  systems. 

MED.  567. — Therapeutics. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  560.  Offered  1.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  MED.  560  in  which  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basis  of  drug  action 
in  pathological  situations. 

MED.  570. — Experimental  Medicine. 

3  hours  and  6  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  551,  560  and 
561.  Offered  2.  The  experimental  method  in  basic  problems  of  medical  science 
is  introduced.  Original  projects  submitted  by  students  or  participating  depart- 
ments will  be  carried  out.  Taught  by  staff  of  Anatomy,  Biochemistry,  Medicine, 
Microbiology,  Pathology,  Pharmacology,  Physiology  and  Surgery. 

MED.  581.— Basic  Clinical  Clerkship. 

8  hours  and  25  hours  clinic.  10  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  534.  Common 
modalities  of  patient  care  in  all  fields  of  medicine  are  introduced.  All  wards  of 
the  Teaching  Hospital  will  be  used. 


The  statement  "Offesred   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MED.  583. — Introduction  to  Ambulant  Medicine. 

8  hours  and  25  hours  chnic.  10  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  534.  Offered  1. 
Patient  care  in  the  general  clinic  and  ambulant  ward  is  begun  under  intense 
supervision  of  the  clinical  staff.  The  role  of  environmental  and  preventable 
factors  in  disease  will  be  stressed.  The  student  will  be  taught  the  importance 
of  community  facilities  in  the  care  of  patients.  All  clinical  departments  will 
participate. 

MED.  584. — General  Outpatient  Clerkship. 

8  hours  and  25  hours  clinic.  18  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  581.  Offered  I,  2, 
3.  Patient  care  in  the  general  clinic  under  the  tutorage  of  the  clinical  staff  is 
continued.  The  student  will  follow  his  patients  with  the  staff  in  the  Health 
Center  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  to  handle  the  patients'  problems.  All 
resources  of  the  University  will  be  used. 

MED.  585.— Special  Ward  Clerkship. 

8  hours  and  25  hours  chnic.  18  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  584.  Offered  1,  2, 
3.  Patient  care  on  medical,  surgical,  pediatric,  obstetric  and  psychiatric  services 
is  studied.  The  student  works  with  patients,  attends  teaching  rounds,  confer- 
ences, and  clinics. 

MED.  586.— Special  Ward  Clerkship. 

8  hours  and  25  hours  clinic.  10  credits.  The  second  half  of  MED.  585. 

MED.  587. — Preceptorship. 

Fulltime  for  6  weeks.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  584.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The 
student  will  work  with  a  carefully  seleaed  practicing  physician  in  a  local  com- 
munity in  the  state  observing  problems  of  medical  care  and  the  application  of 
principles  to  the  praaice  of  medicine. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work  on  the 
600  or  higher  level,  certain  500-level  courses  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  avail- 
able for  graduate  credit  as  a  part  of  a  candidate's  major.  These  are:  MED.  501 — 
Gross  Anatomy;  MED.  502— ^ross  Anatomy;  MED.  503 — Microscopic  Anatomy; 
MED.  504 — Neuroanatomy;  MED.  511 — Biochemistry;  MED.  522 — Human  Phys- 
iology; MED.  551 — Microbiology;  and  MED.  560 — Pharmacology. 

MED.  605. — Research  Methods  in  Anatomy. 

1  to  3  credits  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  MED.  501,  MED.  503.  Offered  1,  2, 
3.  The  student  acquires  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  research  techniques 
used  in  histochemistry,  radiation  biology,  experimental  embryology,  teratology, 
experimental  neurology  or  elearon  microscopy  under  direa  supervision  of  aa 
experienced  staff  member. 

MED.  606. — Anatomy  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit  per  semester.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  anatomy;  open 
to  others  by  special  arrangement.  Offered  1,  2.  Research  reports  and  discussions 
of  current  research  literature  are  given  by  the  departmental  staff  and  graduate 
students. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MED.  612. — Physical  Biochemistry. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MED.  511  or  equivalent  credits  in  biochemis- 
try; physical  chemistry  (may  be  taken  concurrently  with  permission).  Offered 

2  (1957  and  alternate  years).  The  physical  chemistry  and  molecular  structure 
of  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  enzymes  and  low  molecular  weight  metabolites  are 
studied.  Biochemical  methods,  isotopic  tracer  techniques,  biological  kinetics  and 
thermodynamics,  ion  interactions,  absorption  and  active  transport  are  covered. 

MED.  614. — Advanced  Intermediary  Mct::bolism. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MED.  511  or  equivalent  in  biochemistry.  Of- 
fered 2  (1958  and  alternate  years).  The  current  and  comparative  aspects  of 
intermediary  metabolism  of  nitrogen,  carbohydrate  and  fat  are  covered.  Bio- 
organic  mechanisms  of  enzyme  action,  the  endocrines,  metabolic  balance  and 
disease  are  included. 

MED.  615. — Research  Methods  in  Biochemistry. 

12  laboratory  hours.  2  to  4  credits  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  MED.  511  or  by 
special  arrangement.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  An  introduaion  to  biochemical  research 
in  which  the  student  acquires  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  research  tech- 
niques used  in  physical  biochemistry,  intermediary  metabolism,  radio-isotopes, 
etc.,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  one  or  more  experienced  staff  members. 

MED.  6 16. — Biochemistry  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit  per  semester.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  Biochemistry; 
open  to  others  by  special  arrangement.  Offered  1,  2.  Research  reports  and  dis- 
cussions of  current  research  literature  are  given  by  the  departmental  staff,  in- 
vited speakers  and  graduate  students. 

MED.  623. — Nerve-Muscle  Physiology. 

2  hours  (plus  some  laboratory  time).  2  credits.  Offered  1  (1957  and  alternate 
years ) .  Bioelearical  phenomena  in  nerve  and  muscle,  including  experimental 
and  theoretical  analysis  of  nerve  and  muscle  impulses  are  studied.  Comparative 
physiolog)'  of  nerve  and  muscle,  study  of  muscle  mechanics  and  the  chemistry 
of  muscle  contraction  are  included. 

MED.  624. — Respiration  and  Circulation. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2  (1958  and  alternate  years).  Special  and  current 
topics  in  respiratory  and  circulatory  physiology  are  covered  in  seminars. 

MED.  625. — Body  Temperature  Regulation. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1  ( 1958  and  alternate  years).  The  comparative  phys- 
iology of  temperature  regulation,  hibernation,  heat  exchange  in  mammals, 
neural  and  endocrine  aspects  of  temperature  regulation,  hypo-  and  hyperthermia, 
adaptation  to  heat  and  cold,  and  limits  of  tolerance  to  heat  and  cold  will  be 
covered  in  seminars.  Some  laboratory  work  will  be  involved. 

MED.  626. — Recent  Advances  in  Physiology. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  The  detailed  content  of  this  seminar  course  will 
vary  from  year  to  year,  but  will  cover  recent  advances  in  seleaed  areas  of  phys- 
iology. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MED.  627. — Research  Methods  in  Physiology. 

0  to  4  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  special  needs  of  each  individual  student  will 
be  met  by  conferences  and  laboratory  work. 

MED.  628. — Seminar  in  Physiology. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2. 

MED.  630.— Research  in  Medical  Sciences:  Anatomy,  Biochemistry, 
Microbiology,  Pathology,  Pharmacology,  Physiology 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Graduate  students  can  obtain  credit  toward  a 
degree  for  project  research  in  any  department  listed.  This  work  will  supple- 
ment thesis  research  in  the  major  department. 

MED.  652.— Advanced  Virology. 

2  hours  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  2.  Seleaed  topics  on  modern 
concepts  of  the  nature  of  viruses  and  the  mechanism  of  viral  infeaions,  chosen 
from  the  field  of  animal,  bacterial  and  plant  viruses,  will  be  discussed. 

MED.  653. — Mechanisms  of  Infection  and  Resistance. 

2  hours  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  2.  Selected  topics  on  ad- 
vanced baaeriology,  immunochemistry  and  experimental  pathology  will  be  cov- 
ered through  readings,  laboratory  work  and  conferences. 

MED.  654. — Microbiology  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1.  Reading  assignments  on  seleaed  topics  in  micro- 
biology, including  baaerial  physiology,  immunology,  virology  and  mycology, 
will  be  discussed.  Original  research  work  will  be  presented. 

MED.  670. — Topics  in  Pharmacology. 

0  to  3  credits.  Seminars  and  informal  conferences  will  be  held,  with  a  particular 
view  toward  the  use  of  drugs  in  biochemical,  physiological  investigations. 

MED.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

Anatomy,  Biochemistry,  Microbiology,   Physiology. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

MED.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Anatomy,  Biochemistry,  Microbiology,  Physiology. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Meteorology 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Williamson,  R.  C,  Head;  Bunting,  D.  C 

MTY.  200. — General  Meterology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-21  or  one  year  of  physics.  Offered  2.  A  brief 
descriptive  course  presenting  in  an  elementary  manner  the  basic  principles  of 
modern  meteorology,  and  designed  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  physi- 
cal processes  underlying  the  phenomena  of  weather  and  climate.  It  is  to  satisfy 
the  interested  curiosity  of  the  general  student  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  background 
useful  to  the  practicing  amateur  weatherman. 

Military  Science  Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Rhudy,  Ralph,  Col.,  PAS  and  Military  Coordinator;  Rockwood,  Wm.  P.,  Lt.  Col.; 
Blackburn,  R.  M.,  Capt.;  Bennett,  W.  W.,  Maj.;  Arrington,  H.  B.,  Capt.;  Harris,  J. 
M.,  Capt.;  Stephens,  J.  E.,  Capt.;  Sharp,  R.  V.,  Capt.;  Timberlake,  W.  B.,  Jr.,  Capt.; 
Oown,  J.  L.,  Capt.;  Lewis,  K.  P.,  Capt.;  Wight,  R.  C,  Jr.,  1st  Lt. 

MAF.  101.— First- Year  Air  Force  ROTC 

4  hours.  1  credit.  Air  Science  la.  Foundations  of  Air  Power — 1.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  air  power  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the 
elements  and  potentials  of  air  power  to  include:  fundamentals  of  air  power; 
military  air  power  of  the  world;  military  research  and  development;  air  vehicle 
industries;  airlines,  and  airways;  general  aviation;  elements  of  aircraft;  aero- 
dynamics; and  leadership  laboratory. 

MAF.  102— First- Year  Air  Force  ROTC. 

4  hours.  1  credit.  Air  Science  lb.  Foundations  of  Air  Power — 1.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  air  power  to  include:  control  and  navigation;  propulsions  systems;  space 
vehicles;  military  instruments  of  national  security;  professional  opportunities 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force;  and  leadership  laboratory. 

MAF.  201.— Second- Year  Air  Force  ROTC. 

4  hours.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course  MAF.  201-202.  Introduction  to 
Second-Year  Air  Force  ROTC,  elements  of  aerial  warfare  which  include  targets, 
weapons,  various  types  aircraft,  the  air  ocean,  air  bases,  and  air  operations.  Ca- 
reers in  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  leadership  laboratory. 

MAF.  202.— Second-Year  Air  Force  ROTC. 

4  hours.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MAF.  201-202. 

MAF.  301.— Third- Year  Air  Force  ROTC. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  MAF.  301-302.  The  Air  Force 
Commander  and  his  Staff,  problem  solving  techniques,  the  communications  proc- 
ess and  Air  Force  correspondence,  military  law  and  boards,  applied  air  science 
including  aerial  navigation  and  weather.  Air  Force  base  funaions  and  leader- 
ship laboratory. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  oflercd  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MAF.  302._Third-Year  Air  Force  ROTC. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MAF.  301-302. 

MAF.  401.— Fourth- Year  Air  Force  ROTC. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  MAF.  401-402.  Principles  of 
leadership  and  management,  career  guidance,  military  aspects  of  World  Political 
Geography,  military  aviation  and  the  art  of  war,  briefing  for  commissioned 
service  and  leadership  laboratory. 

MAF.  402.— Fourth- Year  Air  Force  ROTC. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MAF.  401-402. 

Military  Science  Army  R.O.T.C. 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Kreidberg,  M.  A.,  Col.,  PMST;  Slaughter,   J.   E.,  Lt.   Col.,  Exec;   Walton,   A.   B., 
Lt.  Col.;  Barr,  W.  H.,  Maj.;  Dunks,  F.,  Maj.;  Horton,  P.  N.,  Maj.;  Benedetti,  B.  P., 
Capt.;  Ernst,  H.  O.,  Jr.,  Capt.;  Kastner,  W.  H.,  Capt.;  Peeples,  M.  Jr.,  Capt.;  Sim- 
mons, F.  R.,  Capt.;  Campbell,  V.  J.,  CWO,  W-4. 

MAR.  101.— First- Year  Army  ROTC. 

4  hours.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course  MAR.  101-102.  Organization  of 
the  ROTC;  Individual  Weapons;  Leadership,  Drill  and  Command;  American 
Military  History. 

MAR.  102.— First- Year  Army  ROTC. 

4  hours.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MAR.  101-102. 

MAR.  201.— Second- Year  Army  ROTC. 

4  hours.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course  MAR.  201-202.  Leadership,  Drill 
and  Command;  Map  and  Aerial  Photo  Reading;  Crew-served  Weapons  and 
Gunnery;  Role  of  the  Army  in  National  Defense. 

MAR.  202.— Second- Year  Army  ROTC. 

4  hours.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MAR.  201-202. 

MAR.  301.— Third-Year  Army  ROTC. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  MAR.  301-302.  Exercise  of  Com- 
mand; Leadership;  Military  Teaching  Methods;  Organization,  Function  and 
Mission  of  the  Arms  and  Services;  Small  Unit  Tactics  and  Conmiunications. 

MAR.  302.— Third- Year  Army  ROTC. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MAR.  301-302. 

MAR.  401.— Fourth- Year  Army  ROTC. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  MAR.  401-402.  Exercise  of  Com- 
mand; Operations;  Logistics;  Military  Administration  and  Personnel  Manage- 
ment; Service  Orientation;  Role  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs. 

MAR.  402.— Fourth- Year  Army  ROTC. 

6  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MAR.  401-402. 
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Music 


Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Bolles,  R.  S.,  Head;  Bachman,  H.  B.,  Beecher,  A.  A.,  Danburg,  R.  L.,  Hale,  J.  P., 
Keister,  E.  J.,  Lawrenson,  R.  E.,  Lupkiewicz,   J.   V.,  Murphree,  C.   L.,  Park,  J,   F., 
Paul,  O.  P.,  Poole,  R.,  Preodor,  E.  C,  Schmidt,  D.  T.,  Stenberg,  P.  J.,  Sterrett,  D.  E., 
Waldo,  T.  R.,  Wirtala,  A.  E. 

Courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Music  are  divided  into  five  areas:  Theory; 
History,  Literature,  and  Appreciation;  Applied;  Music  Education;  Ensemble. 
Enrollment  is  open  to  all  University  students — those  preparing  for  a  professional 
goal  in  music  and  those  seeking  a  musical  literacy  for  its  cultural  worth  alone. 
Voice  and  Instrumental  Lessons.  Students  registering  for  Applied  Music  courses 
(voice  or  instrumental  lessons)  are  required  to  pay  an  additional  fee.  Lesson  and 
practice  room  schedules  will  be  arranged  through  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Assignment  to  courses  in  this  area  is  determined  by  individual  examination  prior 
to  registration.  Advancement  is  determined  by  the  development  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  individual.  Students  may  be  assigned  the  same  course  number  on  successive 
registrations.  Those  assigned  to  beginning  courses  may  receive  training  through  class 
instruction. 

All  credit  in  Applied  Music  is  determined  by  examination.  A  minimum  of  3  hours 
weekly  practice  is  required  in  courses  numbering  under  100.  A  minimum  of  6  hours 
weekly  practice  is  required  in  courses  numbering  over  100.  All  Applied  Music 
courses  are  offered  1,  2,  3. 

Ensemble  Credit.  A  maximum  of  4  semester  hours  credit  in  Ensemble  (MSC.  170- 
179)  may  be  applied  toward  any  Bachelors  degree. 

Theory  Voice  and  MSC.   321  MSC.   366 

MSC.  367 
MSC.  368 
MSC.  369 
MSC.  460 
MSC  461 
MSC.  462 

Ensemble 

MSC  170 
MSC.  171 
MSC.   172 


MSC. 

101 

MSC. 

102 

MSC. 

201 

MSC. 

202 

MSC. 

303 

MSC 

305 

MSC. 

306 

MSC. 

307 

MSC. 

403 

MSC. 

405 

Voice  and 

Instrumenta 
Lessons 

MSC. 

21 

MSC. 

25 

MSC 

27 

MSC. 

35 

MSC. 

43 

MSC 

51 

MSC. 

121 

MSC. 

123 

MSC. 

321 

MSC. 

323 

MSC. 

325 

MSC 

327 

MSC 

329 

MSC. 

331 

MSC 

333 

MSC 

335 

MSC. 

337 

MSC 

339 

MSC. 

341 

MSC. 

343 

MSC 

345 
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History, 

MSC. 

125 

MSC  347 

MSC   173 

Literature  and 

MSC. 

127 

MSC.  349 

MSC.  174 

Appreciation 

MSC. 

129 

MSC  351 

MSC  175 

MSC 

131 

MSC  176 

MSC  210 

MSC. 

133 

Music 

MSC   177 

MSC.  211 

MSC 

135 

Education 

MSC   178 

MSC.  213 

MSC 

137 

MSC   179 

MSC.  214 

MSC 

139 

MSC.  160 

MSC.  311 

MSC. 

141 

MSC.   161 

MSC.  312 

MSC. 

143 

MSC  361 

MSC.  315 

MSC. 

145 

MSC.  362 

MSC  411 

MSC 

147 

MSC.  363 

MSC.  412 

MSC 

149 

MSC  364 

MSC.  413 

MSC. 

151 

MSC.  365 

*  Students    registering    for   Voice   or    Instrumental   Lessons    may    receive   training 
through  class  instruction. 

MSC.  21. — Beginning  Piano. 

1  credit. 

MSC.  25. — Beginning  Voice. 

1  credit. 

MSC.  27. — Beginning  String. 

1  credit. 

MSC.  35. — Beginning  Woodwind. 

1  credit. 

MSC.  43. — Beginning  Brass. 
1  credit. 

MSC.  51. — Beginning  Percussion. 

1  credit. 

MSC.  101.— Theory  of  Music. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Rhythms,  intervals, 
motifs,  phrases,  melodies,  chords,  and  chord  progressions  through  listening, 
reading,  playing,  singing,  and  writing.  The  chord  study  includes  all  primary 
and  secondary  triads  through  the  dominant  seventh. 

MSC.   102.— Theory  of  Music. 

2  hours,  and  3  hour  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
MSC  101-102.  Offered  2. 

MSC.  121. — Intermediate  Piano. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  123. — Intermediate  Organ. 

2  credits. 


The  statement  "0£Bered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MSC   125— 

2  credits. 

MCS.   127.— 
2  credits. 

MSC.  129— 

2  credits. 

MSC  131.— 

2  credits. 

MSC.  133.— 

2  credits. 

MSC.  135.— 

2  credits. 

MSC.  137.— 
2  credits. 

MSC.  139.— 

2  credits. 

MSC  141.— 

2  credits. 

MSC  143— 
2  credits. 

MSC  145.— 

2  credits. 

MSC.  147.— 

2  credits. 

MSC.  149— 

2  credits. 

MSC  151.— 

2  credits. 


ntermediate  Voice, 
ntermediate  Violin, 
ntermediate  Viola, 
ntermediate  Cello, 
ntermediate  String  Bass, 
ntermediate  Flute, 
ntermediate  Clarinet, 
ntermediate  Oboe, 
ntermediate  Bassoon, 
ntermediate  French  Horn. 
ntermediate  Cornet, 
ntermediate  Trombone, 
ntermediate  Tuba, 
ntermediate  Percussion. 


MSC  160.— Music  Skills. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  OflFered  1,  2,  3.  Fundamentals  of  music  needed  by  the 
classroom  teacher  for  teaching  music  in  the  elementary  school. 

MSC  161. — Music  for  the  Elementary  Child. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC  160  or  equivalent.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
MSC.  161  is  a  state  certification  requirement  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Principles,  problems,  and  procedures  relative  to  the  teaching  of  music 
by  the  classroom  teacher  in  the  elementary  school. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MSC.   170. — University  Orchestra. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conduaor.  OflFered  1,  2,  3. 
Standard  orchestra  literature. 

MSC.   171.— Choral  Union. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conduaor.  OflFered  1,  2,  3. 
A  mixed  chorus.  Study  and  performance  of  large  choral  works. 

MSC.  172.— Men's  Glee  Club. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conductor.  OflFered  1,  2.  Per- 
formance of  standard  male  chorus  repertoire. 

MSC.  173— Women's  Glee  Club. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conductor.  OflFered  1,  2.  Per- 
formance of  standard  repertoire  for  women's  voices. 

MSC.  174. — University  Band. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conduaor.  OflFered  1,  2,  3.  Per- 
formance of  standard  band  literature. 

MSC.  175. — Choral  Ensemble. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conduaor.  OflFered  1,  2.  For 
advanced  voice  students  interested  in  choral  ensemble  literature. 

MSC.  176. — Woodwind  Ensemble. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conductor.  Offered  2.  For 
advanced  woodwind  players  interested  in  playing  woodwind  ensemble  literature. 

MSC.  177. — String  Ensemble. 

3  hours.   1   credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conduaor.  Offered  2.  For  ad- 
vanced   string   players    interested    in   playing   string   trio   and    string   quartet 

literature. 

MSC.  178. — Brass  Ensemble. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conduaor.  Offered  2.  For  ad- 
vanced brass  instrument  players  interested  in  the  study  of  brass  quartet  and 
brass  quintet  literature. 

MSC.  179. — Piano  Ensemble. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  conductor.  Not  offered  1958-59. 
For  advanced  students  of  piano  interested  in  duo-piano  playing  or  accompany- 
ing. 

MSC.  201. — Theory  of  Music. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC  102.  Offered 
1.  A  continuation  of  MSC.  101-102.  More  difEcult  rhythms,  intervals,  phrases, 
melodies,  chords,  and  chord  progressions  through  listening,  reading,  playing, 
singing,  and  writing.  The  chord  study  includes  secondary  sevenths,  altered 
chords  and  modulation. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MSC.  202.— Theory  of  Music. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  MSC 
201-202.  Offered  2. 

MSC.  210. — Music  Appreciation. 

1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  study  through  group 
listening  and  discussion,  to  expand  the  student's  understanding  of  music  litera- 
ture. 

MSC  211. — Romantic  Literature. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Not  offered  1958-59. 
Standard  music  literature  written  by  the  leading  composers  of  the  period  includ- 
ing: Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Franck, 
Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  Strauss,  Mahler. 

MSC.  213.— Church  Music. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruaor.  Offered  1.  Instrumental 
church  music  with  special  emphasis  on  organ  literature  suitable  for  the  various 
religious  services. 

MSC.  214.— Church  Music. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruaor.  Offered  2.  For  the 
choir  direaor  or  minister  of  music.  Choral  literature  used  in  the  various  reli- 
gious services. 

MSC.  303. — Form  and  Analysis. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  202.  Offered  1.  Analysis  of  the  form  and 
harmony  employed  in  standard  musical  compositions. 

MSC.  305. — Band  Arranging. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  202  or  equivalent.  Offered  2.  Arranging 
for  band  instruments,  including  a  study  of  range,  transposition  and  tone  color. 

MSC.  306. — Orchestration. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  202  or  equivalent.  Not  offered  1958-59. 
Range,  tone  color,  use,  and  adaptability  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Ar- 
ranging for  ensembles  of  various  combinations  up  to  and  including  the  standard 
symphony  orchestra. 

MSC.  307. — Vocal  Composition. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  202  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Not 
offered  1958-59.  Formation  of  accompaniment  figures  and  principles  of  modula- 
tion. Study  of  the  rhetorical  principles  of  poetry  and  music.  Writing  in  the  sim- 
pler song  forms. 

MSC.  311. — Classic  Literature. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Offered  1.  Standard 
music  literature  written  by  the  leading  composers  of  the  period,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Haydn  and  Mozart. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MSC.  312. — Pre-Classic  Literature. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Offered  2.  Standard 
music  literature  written  by  the  leading  composers  of  the  period,  including: 
Dufay,  Palestrina,  Monteverde,  Purcell,  Bach,  Handel. 

MSC.  315. — Latin- American  Music. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Not  offered  1958- 
59-  Representative  works  of  the  leading  composers  of  Latin-America.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  appreciation  and  understanding  rather  than  on  formal 
analysis. 

MSC.  321.— Advanced  Piano. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  323. — Advanced  Organ. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  325.— Advanced  Voice. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  327.— Advanced  Violin. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  329.— Advanced  Viola. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  331— Advanced  Cello. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  333. — Advanced  String  Bass. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  335.— Advanced  Flute. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  337.— Advanced  Clarinet. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  339.— Advanced  Oboe. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  341. — Advanced  Bassoon. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  343. — Advanced  French  Horn. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  345.— Advanced  Cornet. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  347. — Advanced  Trombone. 

2  credits. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MSC  349.— Advanced  Tuba. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  351. — Advanced  Percussion. 

2  credits. 

MSC.  361.— Choral  Materials  Laboratory. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  of  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  102. 
Offered  1.  The  study  and  performance  of  the  repertoire  used  in  secondary 
school  choral  organizations. 

MSC.  362. — Orchestra  Materials  Laboratory. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  of  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  102.  Offered 
1.  The  study  and  performance  of  the  repertoire  used  in  school  orchestras. 

MSC.  363. — Projects  and  Problems  in  Music. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  May  be  taken  for  credit  without 
MSC.  364.  Offered  1,  3.  For  the  advanced  student  who  wishes  some  help 
in  the  problems  of  teaching  music  in  an  individual  situation 

MSC.  364. — Projects  and  Problems  in  Music. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
MSC.  363-364.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  MSC.  363.    Offered  2,  3. 

MSC.  365. — Survey  of  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  102.  Offered  2.  Fundamental  principles 
survey  of  orchestral  and  band  instruments. 

MSC.  366. — Music  in  the  Field  of  Recreation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  various  uses  of  music  in  the  field  of 
recreation. 

MSC.  367. — Music  Education  In  The  Elementary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  102.  Offered  1.  Fundamental  princi- 
ples and  procedures  of  music  education  in  the  elementary  school. 

MSC.  368. — Music  Education  In  The  Junior  High  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  102.  Offered  2,  3.  Fundamental 
principles  and  procedures  of  music  education  in  the  junior  high  school. 

MSC.  369. — Music  Education  In  The  Senior  High  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  MSC.  102.  Offered  1.  Fundamental  principles 
and  procedures  of  music  education  in  the  senior  high  school. 

MSC.  403. — Counterpoint. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  202.  Offered  1.  Free  and  stria  counter- 
point through  listening,  reading,  playing,  singing,  and  writing. 

MSC.  405. — Conducting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Eight  credits  in  one  area  of  applied  music  or 
permission  of  the  instruaor.  Offered  1.  Basic  techniques  of  choral  and  instru- 
mental conducting. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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MSC.  411. — Contemporary  Literature. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Not  oflFered  1958-59. 
Standard  music  literature  written  by  the  leading  composers  of  the  period,  in- 
cluding: Debussy,  Ravel,  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  Hindemith,  Bartok. 

MSC.  412. — Survey  of  Music  History. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  OflFered  1,  3.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  history  of  music  with  emphasis  on  its  relationship  to  the 
history  of  man. 

MSC.  413. — Survey  of  Music  History. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  course  MSC.  412-413.  Offered  2. 

MSC.  460. — Band  Materials  Laboratory. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  102.  Offered  2. 
The  study  and  performance  of  the  repertoire  used  in  school  bands. 

MSC.  461. — School  Music  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruaor.  Offered  1.  Funda- 
mental principles  and  problems  of  organization  and  administration  of  city, 
county  and  state  school  music  systems. 

MSC.  462. — Elementary  School  Materials  Laboratory. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  MSC.  102.  Offered  2; 
3.  The  examination  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  the  elementary  music  pro- 
gram. Also  the  acquisition  of  a  repertoire  through  performance,  and  through 
conduaing  and  accompanying. 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Greathouse,  Glenn  A.,  Head;  Bailey,  T.  L.;  Collier,  R.  M.;  Cramer,  Wm.  H.; 
Duncan,  J.  M.;  Fagen,  W.  F.;  Mathews,  Bruce;  Nash,  Wm.;  Stubbs,  T.  E.;  Tif- 
fin, W.  T.;  Tyner,  Mack,;  Wethington,  J.  A.;  Workman,  W.  L.ffl  Zmeskal,  O. 

NR.  400. — Introduction  to  Nuclear  Engineering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.321  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instruaor. 
Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  fission  and  chain  reaction,  plutonium  production, 
nuclear  reactor  principles,  types  and  design.  Materials  for  reactor  construction, 
shielding,  radiation  hazards  and  waste  disposal. 

NR.  431. — Introduction  to  Heat  Transfer  and  Fluid  Flow. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PS  205,  MS.  354.  Not  available  for  Mechani- 
cal or  Chemical  Engineering  majors.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  physical 
properties  of  materials  important  in  energy  transfer  calculations,  dimensional 
analysis,  and  momentum  and  heat  transfer  by  conduction,  convection,  and 
radiation  mechanisms. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GRADUATE  AND  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
The  following  courses  may  be  used  for  major  or  minor  credit  toward  a 
graduate  degree. 

NR.  501. — Radiation  Processes.    (Identical  with  CY.  501.) 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  402.  Offered  1. 
Photochemistry;  chemical  and  physical  effects  caused  by  ionizing  radiation. 
Radiation  synthesis,  catalysts,  food  sterilization,  use  of  high  intensity  sources 
in  the  process  industries. 

NR.  535. — Radiological  Safety  Engineering. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Laboratory  to  be  scheduled  irregularly,  substituting  3  hours 
laboratory  for  1  hour  lecture.  Prerequisites:  PS.  321,  PS.  519.  Offered  1,  2. 
Primarily  for  students  of  nuclear  engineering.  Interaction  of  radiation  with 
matter;  detection,  measurement,  and  shielding  of  radiation;  operations  and 
problems  in  radiological  safety;  maximum  permissible  limits;  and  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes. 

NR.  600. — Nuclear  Engineering  Laboratory. 

1  hour  lecture  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PS.  321,  NR. 
400.  Offered  1.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  theory  and  use  of  equipment  and 
processes  necessary  in  the  field  of  nuclear  engineering.  Experiments  include 
absorption  of  beta  and  gamma  rays,  scattering  and  absorption  of  neutrons, 
thermal  neutron  capture  cross  sections,  shielding  experiments,  moderation  of 
neutrons  in  graphite,  critical  mass  determinations  on  annular  core  with  various 
geometric  and  uranium  concentration,  determination  of  heat  generation  in  ir- 
radiated uranium,  loop  studies,  control  rod  calibrations,  irradiations  of  fuel 
elements  to  get  internal  flux  distributions,  analog  simulators  for  design  and 
operation  of  reactor  control  systems,  separation  of  uranium,  thorium,  Sr"°,  etc., 
from  fission  products,  radiation  chemistry-ionizing  radiation  effects  on  chemi- 
cal systems  and  others. 

NR.  601. — Nuclear  Engineering  Laboratory. 

1  hour  lecture  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  NR.  600.  Offered 
2.  Continuation  of  NR.  600. 

NR.  603. — Advanced  Radiation  Processes. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  NR.  501  or  equivalent.  Advanced  radiation 
chemistry  for  the  research  workers  in  this  field  and  for  nuclear  engineers.  A 
study  of  the  interaction  of  ionizing  radiation  with  solids,  liquids,  gases,  and 
biological  systems. 

NR.  610. — Survey  of  Reactor  Analysis. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  NR.  400  or  equivalent;  MS.  521.  Offered  1, 
2.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  reactor  analysis.  A  considerable  number  of 
simplifying  assumptions  are  made  to  reduce  the  mathematical  treatment  and 
emphasize  the  underlying  physical  ideas  and  the  results  of  the  analyses  which 
have  been  fruitful  in  the  development  of  reactors.  Numerical  examples  are  used 
to  illustrate  the  application  of  basic  principles.  Glasstone  and  Edlund,  THE 
ELEMENTS  OF  NUCLEAR  REACTOR  THEORY. 

The  statinuTit  "OfFered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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NR.  611. — Nuclear  Reactor  Theory  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  MS.  522  and  NR.  610.  Prerequisite  or  core- 
quisite:  PS.  612.  Offered  1.  An  advanced  course  on  the  theory  of  reactor  analy- 
sis. Detailed  mathematical  treatment  of  neutron  scattering  and  capture,  diffusion 
theory,  chain  reactions,  and  moderator  theory  as  applied  to  nuclear  reactors. 

NR.  612. — Problems  of  Nuclear  Radiation  in  Environmental 
Sanitation. 

2  hours  and  3  hours  laboratory,  or  equivalent.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  NR. 
535,  CL.  525,  CY.  560,  or  consent  of  instruaor.  Offered  2.  The  treatment  and 
disposal  of  radioactive  substances — gaseous,  liquid,  solid.  Effeas  on  sewage 
treatment,  stream  sanitation  and  water  treatment.  Sterilizing  action  toward  bac- 
teria and  other  micro-organisms.  Procedures  for  monitoring  of  discharges  of 
radioactive  materials.  Use  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  tracing  pollution  and  flow 
patterns  in  streams  and  treatment  processes. 

NR.  620. — Design  of  Nuclear  Plants. 

1  hour  lecture  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Consent  of  in- 
structor. The  theories  of  reactor  analysis,  energy  and  mass  transfer,  shielding, 
controls,  material  requirements,  heat  generation,  economics  and  others  obtained 
in  previous  courses  will  be  applied  to  an  analytical  design  of  an  integrated 
nuclear  plant.  Glasstone,  PRINCIPLES  OF  NUCLEAR  REACTOR  ENGI- 
NEERING: Rockwell,  REACTOR  SHIELDING  DESIGN  MANUAL. 

NR.  622. — Special  Topics  in  Nuclear  Engineering. 

1  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Laboratory,  lectures  or  conferences  covering  spe- 
cially selected  topics  in  nuclear  engineering. 

NR.  632. — Nuclear  Processing  and  Separations  I. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CG.  355  and  NR.  400.  Offered  1.  Chemical 
Processing  of  fertile  and  fissile  materials,  study  of  isotope  separations,  chemical 
processing  of  irradiated  fuel,  power  plant  cycles,  a  study  of  the  use  of  reactors 
as  integrated  energy  sources  for  chemical  plants.  Bruce,  Fletcher,  Hyman  and 
Katz,  PROCESS  CHEMISTRY;  Cohen  and  Murphy,  THE  THEORY  OF  ISO- 
TOPES SEPARATION. 

NR.  633. — Nuclear  Processing  and  Separations  II. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  NR.  632.  Offered  2.  Advanced  courses  in  ex- 
traction of  uranium  and  thorium.  Radiochemical  separation  processes;  reactor 
fuel  dissolution;  chemical  principles  of  radio-chemical  solvent  extraction 
processes;  wet  processes  for  radiochemical  separations;  separations  of  uranium 
with  hexafluoride  and  other  chemicals;  isotope  production  and  fission  product 
treatment.  Bruce,  Fletcher,  Hyman  and  Katz,  PROCESS  CHEMISTRY. 

NR.  636. — Nuclear  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  Discussions  on  topics  in  fields  of  graduate  study 
and  research.  Guest  speakers  will  be  utilized  as  a  part  of  this  seminar  pro- 
gram. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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NR.  640. — Special  Nuclear  Materials. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  NR.  400,  CY.  402,  MS.  521,  others.  Offered 
1,  2.  A  theoretical  and  applied  study  of  special  materials  at  high  temperatures 
and  high  pressures  in  the  presence  of  nuclear  radiation.  Materials  of  construc- 
tion of  high  temperature  reactors.  Chemical  reactions  at  high  temperatures. 
Study  of  concentrated  solution  and  slurry  chemistry  in  molten  metals  and 
molten  salts. 

NR.  650. — Shielding  and  Heat  Generation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  NR.  400,  MS.  523.  Offered  1  or  2.  This 
course  presents  on  analytical  study  of  shield  design  and  the  problem  of  heat 
generation  and  distribution  in  reactor  components. 

NR.  651. — Reactor  Technology. 

3  hours.  3  credits  Prerequisite:  NR.  610.  Offered  1  or  2.  An  analysis  of  re- 
actor systems  by  comparison  of  actual  performance  to  design  specifications. 
Consideration  of  design  decisions,  the  reasons  for  them  and  the  results  achieved. 

NR.  675. — Reactor  Metallurgy  I. 

3  hours  lecture.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  ML.  384.  Offered  1  or  2.  Metallic 
materials  for  shielding  collant,  fuel,  structures,  control,  moderator,  and  reflec- 
tor. Nuclear  property  requirements.  Production,  melting  and  shaping  of  uran- 
ium, thorium,  zirconium  and  titanium.  Alloy  systems.  Relation  of  crystal 
structure  and  microstructure  to  physical  properties,  mechanical  properties,  and 
corrosion.  Stainless  steels,  nickle,  alloys,  aluminum,  magnesium,  molybdenum, 
beryllium,  boron  steel,  liquid  metals.  Radiation  damage. 

NR.  676. — Reactor  Metallurgy  II. 

2  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  NR.  675.  Of- 
fered 1  or  2.  The  second  half  of  the  course  NR.  675-676,  with  a  full  semester 
of  laboratory  sessions.  The  laboratory  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  firsthand 
study  of  the  technology  of  nuclear  metals  and  the  special  methods  needed  as 
well  as  study  of  some  of  their  properties. 

NR.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

Nursing 

Insh'ictional  Staff  1937-38 
Smith,  D.  M.,  Dean;  Buchanan,  B.  B.,  Hayes,  C.  V.,  Jones,  E.  M.,  Jourard,  S.  M., 
Kincaid,  L.,  Knowles,  L.  N.,  Kordana,  J.  H.,  Luther,  D.  C,  Ragland    V   l'  Rood' 
N.  N.,  Wilson,  J.  M. 

NSG.   101. — Introduction  to  the  Nursing  Profession. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  to  University  College  students;  a  required  course  for 
nursing  students.  Offered  L  An  introduaory  course  in  nursing  to  give  stu- 
dents a  broad  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  nursing  profession. 

The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  ofTcrcd  first  semester;   2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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NSG.   111. — Introduction  to  Nursing  Functions. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  to  University  College  students.  A  required  course  for 
nursing  students.  Offered  2.  An  exploration  of  the  role  of  the  nurse  in 
health  promotion  and  care  of  the  sick.  Introduction  to  nurse-patient  and  nurse- 
co-worker  relationships  and  to  professional  communication  techniques. 

NSG.  221. — Nursing  Skills  Laboratory. 

8  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1.  Prerequisite:  NSG.  111.  A  course  de- 
signed to  provide  opportunities  for  nursing  students  to  work  with  selected  pa- 
tients in  order  to  develop  the  basic  manual  and  interpersonal  skills  of  nursing. 
Includes  conferences  and  discussion  periods  to  help  students  develop  principles 
of  nursing  care  and  to  evaluate  their  own  skills  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
patients. 

NSG.  230. — Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Prerequisite:  NSG.  221.  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  knowledge  and  understanding  essential  to  the  nursing  care  of  pa- 
tients with  general  medical  and  surgical  conditions.  Emphasis  placed  on  social, 
economic,  psychological  and  physiological  factors  as  they  relate  to  prevention 
of  disease,  to  illness  and  to  health  restoration.  Various  aspects  of  therapy  are 
discussed,  including  diet  therapy. 

NSG.  231. — Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  Laboratory. 

10  hours.  5  credits.  Offered  2.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NSG.  230.  This 
laboratory  includes  clinics  and  conferences  as  well  as  practice  in  the  care  of 
selected  patients  in  the  hospital  and  outpatient  clinics. 

NSG.  321. — Patient  Centered  Nursing. 

(Extension  Division  Course) 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  to  licensed  professional  nurses  only.  Designed  to 
broaden  the  graduate  nurse's  concept  of  the  scope  of  nursing  care.  Emphasis 
on  nursing  skills  and  techniques,  both  manual  and  interpersonal,  as  means  of 
providing  needed  care  rather  than  as  ends  in  themselves. 

NSG.  330.— Maternal  and  Child  Health. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Prerequisite:  NSG.  221.  A  course  designed 
to  help  students  acquire  those  attitudes,  skills  and  understandings  necessary  to 
carry  out  professional  nursing  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  maternal  and 
child  health.  Includes  a  study  of  reproduction,  pregnancy,  birth  and  infancy. 
Also  includes  discussion  of  community  agencies  contributing  to  maternal  and 
child  health. 

NSG.  331. — Maternal  and  Child  Health  Laboratory. 

10  hours.  5  credits.  Offered  1.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NSG.  330.  This 
laboratory  provides  opportunities  for  observation  of  children  in  nursery 
schools,  for  clinics  and  conferences  and  for  nursing  practice  in  pre-  and  post- 
partum clinics,  labor  and  delivery  rooms  and  in  the  care  of  mothers  and  infants 
including  prematures. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  .?,  Mimmcr  session. 
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NSG.  334. — Communicable  Disease  Control. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Prerequisite:  BCY.  300.  Provides  students  with 
an  understanding  of  the  common  communicable  diseases  and  current  methods 
of  control.  Emphasis  on  prevention. 

NSG.  341. — Pediatric  Nursing  Laboratory. 

8  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  2.  Prerequisites:  NSG.  330  and  NSG. 
331.  Provides  opportunities  for  clinics,  conferences  and  practice  in  the  nurs- 
ing care  of  children  in  the  hospital  and  outpatient  clinic. 

The  following  courses  will  not  be  offered   1958-1959. 

NSG.  440.— Public  Health  Nursing. 

3  hours.  3  credits  .Offered  1,  2.  Prerequisites:  NSG.  231-331-334.  Study  of 
the  principles  of  public  health  nursing  and  of  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  all  as- 
pects of  public  health  nursing  services. 

NSG.  441. — Public  Health  Nursing  Laboratory. 

10  hours.  5  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Prerequisites  or  co-requisites:  NSG.  440, 
NSG.  443.  Observation  and  practice  in  public  health  nursing  in  an  agency 
providing  public  health  nursing  services. 

NSG.  443. — Public  Health  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Corequisite:  NSG.  440.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  organization  and  administration  of  public  health  agencies  at  all  levels. 

NSG.  445. — Nursing  Aspects  of  Gerontology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  NSG.  230.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  the  under- 
standings and  skills  required  for  effective  nursing  service  to  fhe  aged. 

NSG.  450. — Psychiatric  Nursing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  NSG.  230.  Offered  1,  2.  This  course  is  con- 
cerned with  the  knowledge,  understandings,  skills  and  attitudes  essential  to  the 
nursing  care  of  patients  with  psychiatric  disorders.  Designed  to  broaden  and 
deepen  understandings  already  gained  in  relation  to  mental  health. 

NSG.  451. — Psychiatric  Nursing  Laboratory. 

6  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites  or  corequisite:  NSG.  450.  Provides  opportuni- 
ties for  conferences,  clinics  and  practice  in  the  care  of  psychiatric  patients. 

NSG.  460. — Principles  of  Team  Nursing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  to  licensed  professional  nurses  only.  Designed  to  pre- 
pare nurses  to  function  as  effective  members  and  leaders  of  the  nursing  team. 
Includes  discussion  of  utilization  of  non-professional  personnel  on  the  team. 

NSG.  46 L — Team  Nursing  Laboratory. 

8  hours.  4  crcxlits.  Prerequisites:  NSG.  231-331-341.  Offered  1,  2.  An  intern- 
ship experience  providing  opportunity  for  students  to  function  as  an  integral 
member  of  the  nursing  team  in  the  operating  room,  and  in  medical,  surgical, 
pediatric,  obstetrical  and  outpatient  units. 


The  statement  "OITered  1"  means  olYcrcd  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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NSG.  471. — Senior  Seminar  in  Nursing  and  Related  Fields. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NSG.  461.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study 
of  the  responsibilities  of  all  of  the  health  professions  and  of  the  interrelation- 
ships involved  in  adequately  meeting  the  health  needs  of  people. 

NSG.  481. — Nursing  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Specialties. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  NSG.  231.  Corequisite:  NSG.  461.  Offered 
1,  2.  A  study  of  those  conditions  and  diseases  commonly  called  medical  and 
surgical  specialties.  Includes  dermatology,  orthopedics,  urology,  and  neurosur- 
gery.  Practice  in  the  care  of  these  patients  is  provided   for   in  NSG.  461. 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
E.  W.  McElwee,  Head;  Joiner,  J.  N.;  Nutter,  G.  C;  Watkins,  J.  V. 

OH.  200. — Flowers  and  Plants  for  the  Home. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  service  course  for 
non-majors  dealing  with  the  adaptability,  culture,  and  use  of  flowers  and  foli- 
age plants  in  and  around  the  home.  Textbook:  Noble  and  Merkel,  Plants  in- 
doors. 

OH.  203. — Introduction  to  Ornamental  Horticulture. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  course  designed  to 
give  a  general  insight  into  the  specialized  fields  of  ornamental  horticulture, 
including  geographic  distribution  of  production,  economic  importance,  princi- 
ples, and  practices  used  in  the  production  and  use  of  floricultural,  nursery 
crops,  and  turf  crops.  Textbook:  Fundamentals  of  Horticulture,  Musser,  Ed- 
monds, Andrews. 

OH.  217. — Plant  Propagation. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Corequisite:  BTY.  101-102. 
Offered  1.  Principles,  practices  in  the  propagation  of  ornamental  plants,  by 
seedage,  cuttage,  budding,  grafting,  division,  and  other  methods.  Textbook: 
Kains  and  McQuesten,  Propagation  of  Plants. 

OH.  319.* — Maintenance  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  101-102,  SLS. 
301-302.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  factors  influencing  growth,  transplanting, 
fertilizing,  pruning;  cabling  and  cavity  treatment.  Textbook:  Pirone,  Mainten- 
ance of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

OH.  329. — Landscape  Gardening. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  BTY.  101-102  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Offered  1.  The  use  of  ornamental  plants  in  the  develop- 
ment of  small  home  and  school  grounds.  Laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to 
identification  of  plants,  preparing  arrangement  plans,  and  maintenance  of  land- 
scape plantings.    Textbook:    Korbobo:     The  Complete  Landscape. 


♦Offered  1957-58  and  in  odd  years. 
The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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OH.  331**— Woody  Plant  Materials. 

1  hour  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  101-102  and 
OH.  203  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  1.  The  identification,  growth 
charaaeristics,  requirements,  and  use  of  trees,  palms,  shrubs  and  vines  in  land- 
scape plantings. 

OH.  332.**— Wood  Plant  Materials. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  OH.  331.  Offered  2. 
A  continuation  of  OH.  331  with  emphasis  on  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants. 

OH.  352.** — Garden  Management. 

2  hours  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  OH.  329  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Offered  1.  The  identification,  culture,  and  use  of  annual 
and  herbaceous  perennials  in  gardens  and  other  landscape  plantings. 

OH.  362. — Turf  Management. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  101-102. 
Offered  1.  The  size  and  scope  of  the  turf  industry,  characteristics  and  adapta- 
tions of  the  grasses  and  other  turf  plants,  basic  concepts  of  planting,  establish- 
ing, maintaining  turf.  The  care  and  operation  of  turf  machinery  and  equip- 
ment will  be  covered.   Textbook:  Musser,  Turf  and  Turf  Management. 

OH.  402.* — Advanced  Plant  Propagation. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  OH.  217,  prere- 
quisite or  corequisite  BTY.  211.  Offered  2.  A  critical  study  of  current  litera- 
ture and  research  and  laboratory  research  on  the  physiological  and  economic 
factors  affecting  the  commercial  propagation  of  ornamental  plants.  Textbook: 
Wells,  Plant  Propagation  Practices. 

OH.  403. — Ornamental  Horticulture  Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  Selected  reading,  reports  and  discussion  of  cur- 
rent literature  on  ornamental  horticultural  problems  and  developments. 

OH.  420.* — Nursery  Operation. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  OH.  217,  329,  co- 
requisite  OH.  331.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  nursery  operation,  including  related  regulatory  laws,  preparation 
of  layout  plans  and  compilation  of  nursery  lists.  Two  field  trips  to  nurseries 
and  sales  yards  are  required. 

OH.  430.**— Planting  Design. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  drafting  time.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  OH.  329,  331, 
corequisite  OH.  332.  Offered  2.  Preparation  of  planting  plans,  planting  lists, 
and  cost  estimates  for  landscaping  small  home  grounds,  school  and  municipal 
buildings,  and  public  areas.  Textbook:  Robinson,  Planting  Design. 


•Oflfered  1957-58  ;iiid  in  cxid  years. 
**Offercd  1958-59  and  in  even  years. 
The  statement  "Oflered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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OH.  434.** — Flower  Shop  Management, 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  involved  in  the  operation  of  retail  flower  shops  with  em- 
phasis on  organization,  equipping  and  management  of  the  shop,  handling, 
care  and  use  of  flowers  and  other  plant  materials  and  basic  principles  of  floral 
designing.  Two  field  trips  are  required  to  a  wholesale  market  and  retail  flower 
shops.  Textbook:  The  Retail  Flower  Shop. 

OH.  441.* — Commercial  Floriculture. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Prerequisites:  BTY. 
211,  OH.  203,  prerequisite  or  corequisite:  OH.  331  and  SLS.  301.  The  com- 
mercial production  of  greenhouse  and  field  grown  cut  flowers  including  cul- 
ture, harvesting,  grading,  and  marketing.  A  two-day  field  trip  to  production 
areas  is  required.    Textbook:  Post,  Florist  Crop  Production  and  Marketing. 

OH.  442.* — Commercial  Floriculture. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  OH.  441.  Offered  2. 
A  continuation  of  OH.  441  and  covering  bulb  crops,  foliage  plants,  and  pot 
plants  commercially  important  in  Florida.    A  two-day  field  trip  is  required. 

OH.  462.* — Advanced  Turf  Management. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Prerequisites:  BTY. 
211,  OH.  363,  SLS.  301.  Production  and  management  of  turf  for  recreational 
fields,  airfields,  cemeteries,  parks,  golf  courses,  highways,  home  grounds,  institu- 
tional grounds,  and  turf  nurseries.  Problems  of  the  professional  turf  mainten- 
ance services  and  the  marketing  of  turf  supplies  and  products  will  be  covered. 

OH.  499. — Special  Problems  in  Ornamental  Horticulture. 

6  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Open  to  Horticulture  seniors  on  consent  of 
instructor.  Individual  research  work  in  various  phases  of  horticulture.  Excep- 
tional students  may  repeat  this  course  not  more  than  once. 

ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATE  OR  GRADUATE  COURSE 

OH.  511.**— Orchid  Culture. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Prerequisites:  OH.  441, 
442  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  principles  and  praaices  involved  in  the 
production  of  orchid  plants  and  flowers  including  nomenclature,  breeding, 
seed  culture,  harvesting  and  handling. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites:   twenty  hours  of  satisfactory  work  in  Ornamental  Horticulture 
and  ten  hours  of  satisfactory  work  in  basic  courses  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  Soils, 
Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology. 

OH.  603. — Graduate  Seminar. 

1  hour.   1  credit.  Offered  1,2. 


'GiFered  1957-58  and  in  odd  years. 
»»0£fered  1958-59  and  in  even  years. 
The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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OH.  611  ** — Advanced  Greenhouse  Management. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  of  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  OH.  441-442. 
Offered  1.  A  detailed  study  of  current  literature  and  the  application  of  research 
to  the  problem  of  producing  cut  flowers,  pot  plants  in  greenhouses. 

OH.  620.* — Advanced  Nursery  Management. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  211,  OH.  402, 
420.  A  detailed  study  of  current  literature  and  the  application  of  research  to 
the  problems  of  commercial  production  of  woody  ornamental  plants. 

OH.  630.* — Research  Methods  in  Ornamental  Horticulture. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  BTY.  211,  AY.  452, 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  1,  2.  A  critical  study  of  research  methods, 
procedure  and  literature  outlining  problems,  assembling  and  analyzing  data 
and  presenting  results. 

OH.  662.**— Advanced  Turf  Technology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  OH.  462.  Offered  2. 
Principles  and  problems  of  turf  grass  improvements,  propagation,  nutrition, 
water  management,  physiology,  soil  management,  and  experimental  methods 
and  procedures  in  turf  research. 

OH.  670. — Non-thesis  Research  in  Ornamental  Horticulture. 

2  to  12  hours.    1  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

OH.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Foote,  P.  A.,  Gramling,  L.  G.,  Lauter,  W.  M. 

PCY.  335. — Organic  and  Analytical  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

3  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY.  331,  362-363- 
The  first  half  of  the  course  PCY.  355-356.  Offered  1,2.  The  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  of  natural  and  synthetic  drugs,  including  qualitative  drug  analysis 
and  the  more  important  quantitative  procedures. 

PCY.  356. — Organic  and  Analytical  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

3  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
PCY.  355-356.  Offered  1,  2. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
PCY.  611. — Synthetic  Medicinal  Products. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Preparation  of  the  more  complex  synthetic 
medicinals  such  as  local  anesthetics,  analgesics,  hypnotics,  antihistaminics,  anti- 
malarials, sulfonamides,  organometallic  compounds.  The  relationship  between 
chemical  construction  and  physiological  action. 

♦Offered  1957-58  and  in  odd  years. 
**Offered  1958-59  and  in  even  years. 
The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PCY.  612. — Synthetic  Medicinal  Products. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  PCY.  611-612.   Offered  2. 

PCY.  613. — Synthetic  Medicinal  Products. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Accompanying  laboratory  course  for  PCY.  611. 
Offered  1.   Synthesis  of  organic  medicinal  compounds. 

PCY.  614. — Synthetic  Medicinal  Products. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Accompanying  laboratory  course  for  PCY.  612. 
Offered  2.  Synthesis  of  organic  medicinal  compounds. 

PCY.  621. — ^Natural  Medicinal  Products. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Chemistry  of  compounds  derived  from  plants 
and  animals. 

PCY.  622. — Natural  Medicinal  Products. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  PCY.   621-622.   Offered  2. 

PCY.  623. — Natural  Medicinal  Products. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Accompanying  laboratory  course  for  PCY.  621. 
Offered  1.    Isolation  and  identification  of  plant  and  animal  products. 

PCY.  624. — Natural  Medicinal  Products. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Accompanying  laboratory  course  for  PCY.  622. 
Offered  2.    Isolation  and  identification  of  plant  and  animal  products. 

PCY.  631. — Analytical  and  Control  Methods. 

2  hours,  and  9  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.  Analytical 
and  control  methods  with  emphasis  on  the  more  complicated  procedures  of 
the  U.S.P.,  NF.,  A.O.A.C,  and  recent  literature. 

PCY.  632. — Analytical  and  Control  Methods. 

2  hours,  and  9  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
PCY.  631-632.  Not  offered  1958-59. 

PCY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.   Offered  1,  2,  3.    For  students  working  for  the  master's  degree. 

PCY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertations. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  For  students  who  are  working  for  the  doc- 
tor's degree. 

Pharmacognosy 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Voss,  Elbert,  Head;  Johnson,  C.  H. 
PGY.  221. — Practical  Pharmacognosy. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Sources  of  crude 
drugs  and  systematic  classifications  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopeia  and  National  Formulary. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PGY.  222. — Practical  Pharmacognosy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PGY.  221-222.  Offered 
2.  3. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
PGY.  601. — Advanced   Histology   and   Microscopy  of   Vegetable 
Drugs. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  4  credits.  Offered  1.  Ad- 
vanced study  of  microscopic  structure  and  identification  of  drugs.  Prepara- 
tion of  permanent  mounts.  Deteaion  of  adulterations. 

PGY.  603. — Microanalytical  Pharmacognosy. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.  A  study  of  plant  constit- 
uents employing  micro  methods. 

PGY.  604. — Cultivation  and  Processing  of  Medicinal  Plants. 

1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory,  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Commercial  sources, 
culture  and  preparation  of  botanical  drugs. 

PGY.  621. — Special  Problems  in  Pharmacognosy. 

6  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  2  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.  Identifi- 
cation, classification  and  qualitative  determination  of  constituents  and  proper- 
ties of  drug  plants;  special  experiments  in  the  propagation,  cultivation,  harvest- 
ing and  curing  of  native  and  exotic  plants;  field  work  in  the  collecting  of 
drug  plants  native  to  Florida.  Either  half  of  the  course  may  be  taken  for 
credit  without  the  other  half. 

PGY.  622. — Special  Problems  in  Pharmacognosy. 

6  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
PGY.  621-622.  Not  offered  1958-59. 

PGY.  625.— Drug  Plant  Analysis. 

2  hours,  with  or  without  6  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  2  to  4  credits. 
Offered  1.  Chemical  constituents  and  their  identification  and  determination 
in  drug  plants. 

PGY.  626. — Drug  Plant  Analysis. 

2  hours,  with  or  without  6  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  2  to  4  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  PGY.  625-626.  Offered  2. 

PGY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.    Offered  1,  2,  3.    For  students  working  for  the  master's  degree. 

PGY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertations. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  For  students  who  are  working  for  the  doc- 
tor's degree. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3, 
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Pharmacology 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Voss,  Elbert,  Head;  Fox,  L.  E.,  Malewitz,  T.D. 

PLY.  301. — Applied  Human  Anatomy  for  Pharmacists. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-6.  Offered  1,  3. 
Gross  anatomy  of  the  important  organ  systems  and  microsopic  study  of  human 
and  mammalian  tissues  and  organs;  medical  terminology. 

PLY.  302. — Applied  Human  Physiology  for  Pharmacists. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  PLY.  301;  PS. 
201-202,  207-208.  Offered  1,  2.  Leaures  and  laboratory  work  covering  var- 
ious phases  of  human  physiology. 

PLY.  405. — Introductory  Pharmacology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  PLY.  405-406.  Prerequisites. 
PLY.  301-302;  BCY.  305-307.  Offered  1,  3-  The  actions  of  drugs  on  living 
organisms  are  studied.  For  each  group  of  drugs  studied  the  pharmacological 
aaion,  dosage  forms,  preparation,  methods  of  administration,  toxicity,  and  pre- 
cautions in  use  are  emphasized. 

PLY.  406. — Pharmacology. 

4  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
PLY.  405-406.  Offered  1,  2. 

PLY.  552. — Principles  of  Biologicals. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Physiology  and  pharmacology  of  the  endocrine 
glands. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

PLY.  601.— Neurology. 

3  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  A  required  course  for  pharmacol- 
ogy majors.  Offered  1.  Anatomy  and  pathological  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system. 

PLY.  607. — Advanced  Pharmacology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  PLY.  601.  Offered  1.  Theories 
of  drug  action. 

PLY.  608. — Advanced  Pharmacology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PLY.  607-608.  Required 
for  majors.  Offered  2.  Theories  of  drug  aaion. 

PLY.  609. — Advanced  Pharmacology  Laboratory. 

3  hours.   1  credit.  Offered  1.   Laboratory  for  PLY.  607. 

PLY.  610.— Advanced  Pharmacology  Laboratory. 

3  hours.   1  credit.  Offered  2.  Laboratory  for  PLY.  608. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PLY.  630.— Special  Problems. 

3  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  Prerequisites:  PLY.  607-608.  Of- 
fered 1.  Content  of  course  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  For  the  most  part 
problems  of  a  toxicological  nature  will  be  selected. 

PLY.  650. — Advanced  Pharmacological  Testing. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  PLY  607-608,  one 
semester  of  statistics.  Offered  2.  Theories  and  techniques  utilized  in  pharmaco- 
logical research  and  testing. 

PLY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.    Offered  1,  2,  3.    For  students  working  for  the  master's  degree. 

PLY,  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.    Offered  1,  2,  3.   For  students  working  for  the  doctor's  degree. 


Pharmacy 


Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Husa,  W.  J.,  Head;   Becker,  C   H.,  Beltz,  L.  D.,  Foote,  P.  A.,  Gramling,  L.  G., 
Kern,  J.  H.,  McConnell,  W.  E.,  Tinker,  R.  B.,  Winters,  E.  P. 

PHY.  106. — Pharmaceutical  Calculations. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Calculations  used  in 
pharmaceutical  work  with  emphasis  on  practical  problems. 

PHY.  223. — Galenical  Pharmacy. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  CY. 
121-122,  PHY.  106,  PGY.  221.  Offered  1,  2.  Galenical  preparations  such 
as  syrups,  spirits,  tinctures,  extracts  and  emulsions.  The  preparation  of  these 
materials  extemporaneously  on  a  small  scale. 

PHY.  224. — Galenical  Pharmacy. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  PGY. 
222.    The  second  half  of  the  course  PHY.  223-224.    Offered  2,  3. 

PHY.  311. — Inorganic  Pharmacy. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  CY  121-122,  PHY. 
223-224.  Offered  1,  2.  The  inorganic  compounds  used  in  medicine;  their 
Latin  titles,  origin,  and  physical,  chemical  and  physiological  properties;  their 
preparation  and  use  in  compounding. 

PHY.  315. — History  and  Ethics  of  Pharmacy. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  A  minimum  of  12  credits  in  courses  in 
College  of  Pharmacy.  Offered  1.  Lectures  and  assigned  reading  in  the  prog- 
ress of  pharmacy  and  medicine  from  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  present 
time  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  duties  of  a  pharmacist  to  the  public, 
to  other  pharmacists,  and  to  the  other  health  professions. 


The  statement  "OlFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PHY.  374. — Commercial  Pharmacy. 

5  hours.  5  credits.  Prerequisite:  ATG.  211.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  PHY. 
311.  Offered  1,  2.  Merchandising  and  management  problems  of  the  retail 
pharmacist,  including  buying,  pricing  and  promotion  of  drugstore  products 
and  services  and  business  and  legal  problems  encountered  in  the  management 
of  a  retail  pharmacy. 

PHY.  441. — Manufacturing  Pharmacy. 

4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  PHY.  311  and  PCY.  355  or  356. 
A  limited  number  of  students,  with  approval  of  instructor,  will  be  permitted 
to  take  this  course.  Offered  1,  2.  Manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  preparations 
such  as  syrups,  elixirs,  tablets,  and  emulsions  on  pilot  plant  and  hospital 
scale. 

PHY.  455. — Pharmaceutical  Specialties. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PCY.  355  or  PCY. 
356.  The  first  half  of  the  course  PHY.  455-456.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of 
the  more  important  non-official  specialties  found  in  modern  prescription 
praaice  and  over-the-counter  sales.  More  than  twelve  hundred  specialties  are 
available  for  study. 

PHY.  456. — Pharmaceutical  Specialties. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
PHY.  455-456.  Offered  2,  3. 

PHY.  461. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  PHY.  311,  PCY. 
355.  Corequisite:  PCY.  356.  OflFered  1,  2.  Methods  of  compounding  and 
dispensing  various  types  of  prescriptions,  methods  of  detecting  and  overcom- 
ing incompatibilities,  accepted  methods  of  checking,  pricing  and  filling  pre- 
scriptions,   professional    pharmacy,   hospital   pharmacy   and    dental   pharmacy. 

PHY.  462. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
PHY.  461-462.  Offered  2,  3. 

PHY.  481. — Pharmacy  Laws. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  PHY.  311.  OflFered  1,  2.  Various  Federal, 
state  and  local  statutes,  regulations,  administrative  rulings  and  ordinances  reg- 
ulating the  practice  of  pharmaq'. 

PHY.  501. — Hospital  Pharmacy  Operations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PHY.  311  and  PCY.  355  or  356.  Offered 
1,  2.  An  introduction  to  the  problems,  services,  and  administration  of  a  hos- 
pital pharmacy  and  the  chief  pharmacist's  role  and  relationship  to  the  hos- 
pital medical  staff. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisite:     Graduation   from   an   accredited   college  of  pharmacy   with  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  Pharmacy  or  its  equivalent. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PHY.  602. — Selected  Topics  in  Pharmacy. 

2  hours.    2  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.   Selected  problems  of  current  interest. 

PHY.  603. — Advanced  Pharmacy. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Not  offered  1958-59.  Important  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, particularly  those  involving  chemical  changes. 

PHY.  604. — Advanced  Galenical  Pharmacy. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Fundamental  research  work  on  which  formulas 
for  various  galenicals  are  based. 

PHY.  643. — Pharmaceutical  Equipment  and  Machinery. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  1.  Industrial  pharmaceutical 
machinery  and  equipment  such  as  colloid  mills  and  homogenizers,  sifters,  pul- 
verizers, centrifuges,  tablet  machines  and  ampul  washers,  fillers  and  sealers. 
The  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals  on  a  pilot  plant  scale  in  the  laboratory. 

PHY.  645. — Pharmaceutical  Formulations. 

2  hours  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Offered  2.  Source,  cost,  and  appli- 
cation of  raw  materials.  Smdy  of  formulation  and  procedures  used  in  large 
scale  manufacture.  Selected  formulas  are  prepared  on  a  laboratory  and  pilot 
plant  scale. 

PHY.  699.— Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.   Offered  1,  2,  3.    For  students  working  for  the  master's  degree. 

PHY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  For  students  who  are  working  for  the  doc- 
tor's degree. 

Philosophy 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Bartlett,  G.  R.,  Head;  Elliott,  H.,  Lewis,  A.  L.,  MacDonald,  L  D.,  Oliver,  J.  W., 
Pait,  J.  A.,  Skoglund,  H.  L. 

Majors:  Students  intending  to  major  in  philosophy  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  consult  the  department 
advisor. 

Prerequisites:  It  is  desirable  that  students  have  credit  for  PPY.  220  before 
taking  courses  numbered  300  or  above.  PPY.  201  may  also  serve  as  an  introduction 
into  more  advanced  courses. 

PPY.  201.— Problems  of  Philosophy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  consideration  of  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  philosophy — ethics,  philosophy  of  science,  theory  of  knowledge, 
philosophy  of  art,  philosophy  of  religion  and  metaphysics.  Selections  from  the 
writings  of  important  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  modern,  will  be  read. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PPY.  220. — Foundations  of  Philosophy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  fundamental  techniques  of  analysis  and 
evaluation  used  in  the  further  study  of  philosophy  and  other  subjects,  and 
application  of  these  techniques  to  philosophical  material. 

PPY.  231. — Current  Philosophic  Issues. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  significance  of  selected  philosophic  issues 
related  to  the  fields  of  politics,  theology,  literature  and  science. 

PPY.  236.— Philosophy  of  Religion. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  examination  of  the  principal  views  of 
major  philosophers  on  questions  pertaining  to  God,  freedom  and  determinism, 
good  and  evil,  science  and  religion,  church  and  state,  etc. 

PPY.  311. — History  of  Philosophy — Ancient  and  Medieval  Periods. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  History  of  philosophy  from  Greece  to  the 
Renaissance.  Selections  from  the  writings  of  the  principal  figures  of  this  period 
will  be  read. 

PPY.  312. — History  of  Philosophy — The  Renaissance  through  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  History  of  philosophy  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Selections  from  such  writers  as  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Kant  will  be  read. 

PPY.  313. — History    of    Philosophy — Nineteenth   and    Twentieth 
Centuries. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  History  of  philosophy  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
Century  to  the  present  time.  Selections  from  such  writers  as  Hegel,  Mill, 
Bergson,  and  Russell  will  be  read. 

PPY.  320. — Deductive  Logic. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  An  introduction  to  deduaive  logic.  Some 
discussion  of  Aristotelian  logic,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  more  general  and 
more  powerful  symbolic  techniques  developed  in  the  contemporary  period. 

PPY.  321.— Ethics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  inquiry  into  basic  concepts  and  principles 
of  morals.  Readings  will  include  selections  from  the  works  of  important 
ethicists. 

PPY.  322.— Theory  of  Knowledge. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  human  know- 
ledge, its  grounds  and  structure,  and  the  criteria  of  acceptable  beliefs.  Read- 
ings will  include  selections  from  the  important  historical  and  modern  philos- 
ophers with  emphasis  on  contemporary  empiricism. 

PPY.  323.— Philosophy  of  Science. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  sciences, 
the  relations  among  them,  the  nature  of  scientific  methods  and  philosophic 
issues  involved  in  the  basic  concepts  of  the  sciences. 


The  statement  "OfEered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PPY.  324— Aesthetics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  systematic  investigation  of  the  problems  of 
aesthetic  value.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  prominent  phil- 
osophic aestheticians. 

PPY.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  12  hours  of  philosophy,  and  permission  of 
the  departmental  advisor.  Offered  1,  2.  Provision  will  be  made  for  advanced 
undergraduate  students  who  desire  to  supplement  the  regular  courses  by  in- 
dividual reading  or  investigation  under  guidance.  Students  will  be  helped  to 
plan  a  definite  program,  and  will  meet  a  member  or  members  of  the  depart- 
mental staff  in  frequent  conferences.  With  change  of  content,  PPY.  430  may 
be  eleaed  for  full  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
PPY.  511. — Philosophy  in  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy.  Principal 
movements  in  philosophic  thought  in  this  country;  Puritanism,  the  Enlighten- 
ment, Transcendentalism,  the  academic  tradition,  the  influence  of  science 
and  evolution,  idealism,  pragmatism,  realism,  naturahsm,  recent  trends. 

PPY.  520.— Semantics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PPY.  220.  Offered  2.  The  recognition  of 
major  positions  in  the  field  and  the  selection  and  application  of  a  theory  of 
signs  to  chosen  material  from  the  humanities,  and  the  physical,  biological, 
and  social  sciences. 

PPY.  525.— Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PPY.  321.  Analytic  inquiry  into  outstanding 
social  and  political  philosophies  of  the  past  and  present. 

PPY.  526.— Metaphysics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PPY.  220  or  PPY.  322.  A  consideration 
of  the  principal  problems  of  metaphysics — the  nature  of  reality,  the  problem 
of   universals,  space,   time,  causality,  mechanism   and   organicism,  etc. 

PPY.  591. — The  Appraisal  of  Human  Achievement. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  departmental  advisor.  A  senior 
seminar  designed  for  the  critical  student.  Professors  from  the  humanities, 
social,  biological  and  physical  sciences  will  join  with  the  students  in  making 
an  analytical  evaluation  of  contemporary  human  development.  Intended  for 
students  with  exceptionally  good  records  in  any  major  field.  Assigned  outside 
reading  and  papers. 

PPY.  592. — The  Appraisal  of  Human  Achievement. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PPY.  591.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  departmental  advisor. 


The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  planning  work  in  philosophy  leading  to  the  master's  degree  are 
advised  to  consult  the  head  of  the  department  at  their  earliest  opportunity. 

Prerequisites:  Only  students  with  an  adequate  undergraduate  preparation  in 
philosophy  will  be  admitted  to  graduate  courses.  The  consent  of  the  departmental 
advisor  is  required  before  students  will  be  enrolled  in  any  graduate  course. 

Offerings:  Certain  of  the  courses  hsted  are  offered  at  regular  intervals  while 
others  are  offered  as  required.  For  the  complete  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  a 
given  semester,  the  student  should  consult  the  Schedule  of  Courses  for  that  semester. 

PPY.  601. — Seminar  in  History  of  Philosophy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  material  selected  for  study  may  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

PPY.  602. — Seminar  in  Problems  of  Value. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  material  selected  for  study  may  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

PPY.  603. — Seminar  in  Contemporary  Philosophy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  material  selected  for  study  may  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

PPY.  604. — Seminar    in    Problems   of   Knowledge. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  material  selected  for  study  may  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

PPY.  610. — (Identical  with  MS.  610). — Mathematical  Logic. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PPY.  320.  A  detailed  study  of  a  single 
rigorous  deductive  system  which  provides  a  logical  foundation  for  mathematics 
and  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  basic  concepts  occurring  in  most  language 
systems. 

PPY.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Provision  will  be  made  for  students  who 
desire  to  supplement  the  regular  courses  by  individual  reading  or  investigation 
under  guidance.  Students  will  be  helped  to  plan  a  definite  program,  and  will 
meet  a  member  or  members  of  the  departmental  staff  in  frequent  conferences. 
With  change  of  content,  PPY.  630  may  be  elected  for  full  credit  in  subse- 
quent sessions. 

PPY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

PPY.  700.— Philosophy  of  Education. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Various  philosophies  of  education  presented  in  their  broad 
philosophic  contexts  and  through  an  analysis  of  the  original  sources.  Designed 
for  doctoral  candidates  who  plan  to  do  university  teaching. 
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Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Salt,  E.  B.,  Head;  Beard,  P.  M.,  Benz,  W.  P.,  Boyd,  C.  A.,  Cherry,  H.  S.,  Cricken- 
berger,  M.  E.,  Crowson,  B.  M.,  Damron,  C.  F.,  Edmondson,  C,  Goodrich,  M.,  Har- 
lan, W.  E.,  Hayden,  M.  I.,  Hicks,  D.  A.,  Leavitt,  N.  M.,  Lee,  P.  A.,  Leilich,  R. 
E.,  McCachren,  J.  R.,  Millar,  J.  C,  Nagle,  F.  J.,  Nixon,  M.  S.,  Potter,  W.  M., 
Pye,  R.  L.,  Rehling,  C.  H.,  Ryan,  J.  E.,  Sandefur,  W.  T.,  Schnell,  H.  W.,  Scott, 
T.  M.,  Solley,  W.  H.,  Stephens,  F.  W.,  Stevens,  B.  K. 

These  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  students  planning  to  teach  in  the 
areas  of  Physical  Education,  Health  Education,  or  Recreation.  Students  planning  to 
teach  in  other  areas  may  register  for  such  courses  as  are  necessary  to  meet  general 
preparation  or  elementary  school  certification  requirements.  Students  not  planning 
to  teach  may  register  for  any  of  the  courses  in  this  section  only  upon  special  per- 
mission of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  The  Professional  Curriculum. 

Professional  courses  in  the  areas  of  Physical  Education,  Athletic  Coaching, 
Health  Education  and  Recreation  are  designed  to  prepare  students  ( 1 )  to  be- 
come instructors  of  physical  education  in  schools  and  colleges;  (2)  to  direct  and 
coach  athletic  teams  in  the  major  and  minor  sports;  (3)  to  assume  positions  of 
leadership  in  organizing  and  conducting  recreation  programs  for  summer  camps, 
count)'  and  municipal  recreation  departments  and  various  youth  organizations;  (4) 
to  serve  as  teachers,  coordinators  and  directors  of  health  education  in  schools,  in 
state,  county  and  municipal  health  departments,  and  in  voluntary  health  agencies. 

PHA.  151. — Introduction  to  Physical  Education,  Health  Education 
and  Recreation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  An  orientation  to  the  fields  of  physical  edu- 
cation, health  education  and  recreation  including  the  historical  backgrounds, 
fundamental  concepts,  program  content,  qualifications,  training  and  professional 
opportunities  in  these  fields. 

PHA.  251. — Square  and  Social  Dance. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Basic  skills  in  square 
and  social  dancing. 

PHA.  252.— Modern  Dance. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Offered  2.  Fundamentals  of  movement  and  its 
rhythmic  structure. 

PHA.  253. — Team  Sports  for  Women. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  (Formerly  PHA.  272). 
Skills,  strategy  and  application  of  rules  for  field  hockey,  softball,  track  and 
field. 

PHA.  254. — Team  Sports  for  Women. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Skills,  strategy  and  ap- 
plication of  rules  for  volleyball,  soccer,  speedball,  and  basketball. 
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PHA.  255. — Individual  and  Dual  Sports  for  Women. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  (Formerly  PHA.  275). 
Skills,  strategy  and  application  of  rules  for  archery,  badminton,  bowling,  bait 
casting,  and  other  recreational  activities. 

PHA.  256. — Swimming  and  Diving  for  Women. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Of- 
fered 1.  Basic  skills  and  teaching  methods  for  swimming  and  diving;  conduct 
of  swimming  meets. 

PHA.  257. — Gymnastics  for  Women. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Offered  2.  Stunts,  tumbling,  pyramid  building; 
apparatus;  body  mechanics;  conditioning  exercises. 

PHA.  258.— Tennis  and  Golf  for  Women. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  (Formerly  PHA.  301, 
302).  Theory  and  praaice  in  tennis  and  golf  with  respea  to  skills,  strategy, 
application  of  rules,  teaching  methods  and  the  conduct  of  matches  and  tourna- 
ments. 

PHA.  261.— Personal  Hygiene. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Basic  health  information  and  principles  for 
protection  and  promotion  of  individual  health.  Designed  to  provide  under- 
standing and  insight  which  stimulate  intelligent  action.  Among  major  health 
problems  considered,  emphasis  is  given  to:  mental  hygiene,  parenthood  and 
family  living;  nutrition;  infection  and  disease  prevention. 

PHA.  262. — Community  Hygiene. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Problems  of  healthful  group  living,  including: 
sources  of  infection,  housing,  food  sanitation  and  control,  water  supply, 
industrial  and  occupational  health,  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  medico-eco- 
nomics, and  community  organization  for  protecting,  maintaining,  and  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  societal  group. 

PHA.  281.— Football. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  (Formerly  PHA.  131.)  Offered 
1.  Skills,  rules,  coaching  methods,  offensive  and  defensive  team  plav  in  foot- 
ball. 

PHA.  282.— Basketball. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  (Formerly  PHA.  231).  Offered  2. 
Skills,  rules,  coaching  methods,  offensive  and  defensive  team  play  in  basket- 
ball. 

PHA.  283.— Track  and  Baseball. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  (Formerly  PHA.  132  and  232). 
Offered  2.    Skills,  rules  and  coaching  methods  in  track  and  baseball. 

PHA.  284.— Team  Games  for  Men. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  (Formerly  PHA.  245).  Offered  1. 
Skills,  rules,  strategies  and  teaching  methods  in  volleyball,  touch  football, 
Softball,  basketball,  soccer,  speedball  and  gator  ball. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PHA.  285. — Individual  and  Dual  Sports  for  Men. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  Skills,  rules,  strategies 
and  teaching  methods  in  tennis,  handball,  golf,  and  other  individual  and 
dual  activities. 

PHA.  286. — Aquatics  for  Men. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  (Formerly  PHA.  144  and  244). 
Offered  2.    Skills,  knowledges  and  teaching  methods  in  swimming  and  diving. 

PHA.  287. — Gymnastics  for  Men. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  (Formerly  PHA.  142  and  143). 
Offered  2.  Skills,  knowledges  and  teaching  methods  in  gymnastics,  tumbling, 
combatives,  and  developmental  aaivities. 

PHA.  295. — Introduction  to  Physical  Therapy. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Basic  understanding  with  respect  to  Physical  Therapy  as 
a  profession;  the  historical  background;  the  various  modalities  used  in  treat- 
ment such  as  heat,  cold,  light,  elearicity,  water,  mechanotherapy;  professional 
education  and  personal  qualifications;  the  various  areas  of  treatment  with 
respect  to  general  medicine  and  surgery,  orthopedics,  neurology  and  psychiatry; 
professional  relations  and  ethics. 

PHA.  303. — Teaching  of  Swimming. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  PHA.  256  or  permission  of  the 
instruaor.  Offered  1.  Teaching  methods  and  advanced  skills  for  swimming 
and  diving;  skills  in  life  saving  and  water  safety. 

PHA.  304. — Synchronized  Swimming. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  PHA.  256  or  PHA.  286  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Offered  2.  Individual,  dual  and  group  techniques 
in  synchronized  swimming;  composition  and  production. 

PHA.  305. — Teaching  and  Officiating  Team  Sports  for  Women. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  PHA.  253,  PHA.  254.  Offered 
1.    Methods  of  teaching  and  officiating  volleyball,  basketball,  and  field  hockey. 

PHA.  306. — Teaching  and  Officiating  Team  Sports  for  Women. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  PHA.  253,  254.  Offered  2. 
Methods  of  teaching   and   officiating  softball,  soccer,  and   sf>eedball. 

PHA.  307. — Teaching  of  Folk,  Social  and  Tap  Dance. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  PHA.  251.  Offered  1.  (Former- 
ly PHA.  278).  Theory  and  practice  in  teaching  folk,  square,  social  and  tap 
dance. 

PHA.  308. — Teaching  of  Modern  Dance. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  PHA.  252.  Offered  2.  (Formerly 
PHA.  277).  Theory  and  practice  in  teaching  modern  dance;  approaches  to 
comix>sition;  dance  accompaniment. 
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PHA.  309. — Dance  Composition. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Offered  1.  Modern  dance  composition  with  re- 
spect to  form,  design,  dynamics,  and  rhythm. 

PHA.  310. — Dance  Composition. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Offered  2.  Individual  and  group  composition 
in   modern   dance   for  production,   including  staging  and  costuming. 

PHA.  315. — Applied  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-6.  Offered  1,  2.  Basic  understandings 
with  respect  to  the  structure  and  function  of  the  skeletal,  muscular,  nervous, 
respiratory,  digestive,  reproductive,  endocrine,  excretory  and  circulatory  sys- 
tems; and  their  application  to  the  fields  of  physical  education  and  health  edu- 
cation. 

PHA.  322. — Camp  Programs  and  Counselor  Training. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  l.The  training  of  coun- 
selors for  organized  camping.  The  growth  and  significance  of  the  camping 
movement,  the  understanding  of  camp  techniques,  counselor  qualifications, 
guidance  of  the  camper.  The  total  camping  program  including  camp  craft, 
nature  and  woods  lore,  and  informal  activities  useful  for  rainy  day  and  spe- 
cial occasion  programs.    Special  attention  is  given  to  school  camping  programs. 

PHA.  324. — Social  Recreation. 

3  hours,  and  1  hour  to  arrange.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3-  Methods,  materials 
and  techniques  of  conducting  social  recreation  programs.  Planning  and  partic- 
ipating in  social  activities  for  groups  of  varying  sizes  and  for  different  situa- 
tions. The  aaivities  include  progressive  parties,  quiet  and  semi-aaive  group 
games,  stunts  and  contests,  social  mixers,  outing  events  including  hikes  and 
picnics,  and  activities  for  special  occasions,  such  as  Thanksgiving,  Halloween 
and  Christmas. 

PHA.  325.— Conduct  of  Playgrounds  and  Indoor  Centers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  For  community  recreation  workers,  school 
personnel  and  volunteers  interested  in  the  operation  of  playground  and  in- 
door center  programs.  Physical  facilities,  layout  and  equipment,  personnel, 
aaivities,  program  planning  and  problems  of  operation   and   administration. 

PHA.  361. — Elementary  School  Health  Program. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Principles  of  developing  the  health  pro- 
gram with  procedures  for  proteaing  and  improving  the  health  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  child  through:  home-school-community  resources  and  cooperation; 
health  screening  and  follow-up;  use  of  school  plant  health  services:  selection 
and  use  of  health  instructional  materials,  records  and  reports  in  providing 
health  experiences  at  various  levels  of  the  elementary  school;  integration 
and  evaluation  of  health  instruction. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  jemester;  2,  lecond  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PHA.  362. — Secondary  School  Health  Programs. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Curriculum  in  health  instruaion;  the  rela- 
tionships of  school  health  with  offiicial  and  voluntary  health  agencies  and 
other  community  groups;  operation  of  the  school  health  council;  policies  in 
administering  health  instruction;  resource  materials;  coordination  of  all  school 
health  activities.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  State  recommended  course 
for  ""Effeaive  Living." 

PHA.  363. — Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Satisfaaory  completion  of  all  required  PHA. 
activity  courses.  Offered  1,  2.  Methods  and  participation.  Special  methods 
with  reference  to  materials,  content  and  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  physical 
education  on  the  secondary  school  level  as  they  relate  to  team  games,  rhythms, 
gymnastic  activities,  individual  and  dual  sports.  Opportunity  is  provided 
for  participation  in  secondary  school  physical  education  programs. 

PHA.  369.— School  Safety  Education. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1.  General  safety  content  as  applied  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs.  Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  safety, 
and  the  organization  of  safety  education  programs. 

PHA.  373. — Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  program 
of  physical  education  activities  for  the  elementary  school  including  small 
group  play,  large  group  play,  directed  play,  rhythmic  activities  and  team  games, 
together  with  methods  and  procedures  for  conducting  such  a  program. 

PHA.  375. — Adapted  Physical  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PHA.  315.  Offered  1,  2.  The  program 
of  adapted  physical  education  for  the  secondary  schools;  physiology  of  exercise 
and  kinesiology  as   it  applies  to  pupils  with  limited  physical  capacities. 

PHA.  376. — First  Aid  and  Injuries. 

1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits  (Formerly  PHA.  264).  Prerequisite: 
Limited  to  Upper  Division  students.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Standards  and  accepted 
principles  of  first  aid.  Dressings  and  bandages,  wounds  and  their  care,  artifi- 
cial respiration,  poisons,  fractures  and  dislocations,  burns,  transportation  of 
the  injured,  and  other  common  emergencies. 

PHA.  391. — Principles  of  Physical  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Principles  underlying  contemporary  theory 
and  practice  in  physical  education. 

PHA.  421. — Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Limited  to  Upper 
Division  students  who  hold  a  valid  driver's  license.  Offered  1,  2.  Prepares 
teachers  to  conduct  driver  education  and  training  courses  on  the  secondary 
school  level.  Methods  and  materials  concerned  with  the  psycho-physical 
limitations  of  drivers,  driving  practices,  automobile  construction,  manipula- 
tion and  maintenance,  pedestrian  protection,  road  training,  and  skill  tests. 

3fhe  statement  "OfFercd  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PHA.  441. — Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 
3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  PHA.  363.  Offered  1,  2. 
Policies,  standards,  and  procedures  as  they  pertain  to  the  administration  of 
physical  education  and  athletic  programs,  including  finance,  legal  aspeas, 
office  management,  publicity,  facilities  and  equipment,  athletic  associations 
and  conferences,  health  and  safety,  awards,  athletic  contest  management. 

PHA.  446. — Administration  of  Community  Recreation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Limited  to  Upper  Division  students.  Prob- 
lems involved  in  organizing  and  administering  community  recreation  includ- 
ing school-community  programs:  legal  aspects,  organization  of  a  department 
and  its  program,  budgeting  and  financing,  records  and  reports,  public  rela- 
tions, facilities  and  equipment,  seleaion  and  supervision  of  staff. 

PHA.  449. — ^The  Operation  of  Recreation  Programs. 

15  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  1,  2.  Practical 
field  experience.  Provides  for  integration  of  principles,  program  planning 
and  professional  relationships  through  seminars  and  participation  in  seleaed 
off-campus  recreation  programs  under  the  supervision  of  this  College  and 
Recreation  Department  staffs.  No  other  course  may  be  scheduled  during  the 
semester. 

PHA.  484. — Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42  or  the  equivalent.  Offered  1,  2.  Tests 
and  measures  of  motor  traits,  organic  development,  neuromuscular  develop- 
ment, sports  knowledges  and  attitudes  related  to  physical  education  together 
with  their  application  to  the  school  physical  education  program. 

PHA.  491. — The  Operation  of  Community  Health  Education 
Programs. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  For  advanced  students  in  health  education.  Problems  in  operating 
community  programs  of  health  education.  Field  experiences  in  health  con- 
ducted through  both  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies. 

PHA.  510. — Evaluative  Procedures  in  Physical  Education  and 
Health  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Graduate  major  credit.  Basic  concepts  of  measurement 
and  evaluation  as  applied  to  the  fields  of  physical  education  and  health  educa- 
tion. Status  of  evaluative  procedures;  problems  of  administering  testing  pro- 
grams in  the  schools.  Analysis  of  instruments  and  techniques  used  in  measur- 
ing ability,  capacity,  and  progress. 
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PHA.  512. — Physiological  Bases  of  Physical  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Graduate  major  credit.  The  application  of 
fundamental  concepts  of  human  physiology  to  the  programs  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  sports.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  both  acute  and  chronic  phy- 
siologic effects  and  adjustments  attending  participation  in  physical  activity. 
Consideration  is  given  to  major  faaors  in  diet,  training  and  conditioning, 
physical  fitness,  fatigue,  all-out  performance,  and  physiological  characteris- 
tics of  champion  athletes.  Status  and  recent  developments  in  research  in  sports 
physiology  is  stressed  throughout. 

PHA.  560. — Administration  of  School  Health  Programs. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Graduate  major  credit.  Fundamental  policies  and  proce- 
dures in  organizing,  administering  and  coordinating  a  comprehensive  school 
health  program.  Includes  school  responsibilities  in  health,  with  respect  to: 
environment;  planned  educational  experiences;  appraisal,  counseling,  and  other 
services;  modified  programs  for  exceptional  children;  emergency  health  condi- 
tions; in-service  health  education  of  teachers  and  health  personnel.  For  school 
and  community  health  workers,  school  administrators,  supervisors  and  teachers. 

PHA.  570. — Workshop  in  Individual-Dual  Sports. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  3.  A  workshop  designed  to  provide  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  explore  current  trends  in  the  teaching  of  individual  and  dual 
sports. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

PHA.  601. — Interpretations  of  Physical  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  The  broad  philosophical  bases  upon  which 
the  modern  program  of  physical  education  is  predicated.  Biological,  psycho- 
logical, sociological  and  educational  implications  in  interpreting  and  delineating 
the  function  of  physical  education  in  contemporary  democratic  society. 

PHA.  605. — Research  Methods  in  Physical  Education,  Health 
Education  and  Recreation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Elements  and  techniques  of  research  and 
their  application  to  problems  in  the  fields  of  physical  education,  health  edu- 
cation and  recreation.  The  identification  of  the  various  research  methods, 
familiarization  with  outstanding  and  significant  research  reports,  evaluation 
of  published  research. 

PHA.  606.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PHA.  605.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  For  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  individual  research  projects  under  faculty  guidance.  Per- 
mission to  register  is  dependent  upon  approval  of  a  written  statement  of  the 
proposed  project  by  the  projea  advisor  and  approval  by  the  Dean. 

PHA.  616. — The  Physical  Education  Curriculum. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Principles  of  developing  an  integrated  phy- 
sical education  curriculum  in  grades  1-12.  Included  are  the  organization  for 
and  the  methods  of  conduaing  curriculum  studies.  Practical  experience  is 
given  in  developing  curriculum  guides  or  courses  of  study. 
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PHA.  618. — The  College  Physical  Education  Program. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  study  of  the  philosophy,  program  content,  administration 
and  methods  of  conducting  the  required,  intramural  and  professional  prepara- 
tion programs  of  physical  education  in  colleges  and  universities. 

PHA.  620. — Problems  in  the  Administration  of  Athletics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Problems  of  administering  the  interscholastic 
athletic  program.  The  place  of  athletics  in  education;  various  methods  of 
organizing  the  programs;  establishment  of  policies  relating  to  staff,  budget, 
equipment,  facilities,  programs,  awards,  public  relations,  membership  in  con- 
ferences, and  legal  liability.  The  intramural  athletic  program. 

PHA.  633. — Problems  in  Physical  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PHA.  605.  Offered  2,  3.  Contemporary 
problems  in  physical  education  designed  to  broaden  the  student's  understand- 
ing of  principles  and  current  practices  as  they  relate  to  programs  in  this  field. 

PHA.  645. — Physical  Education  Workshop  Series. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  Intensive  cooperative  study  of  special  problems  in  physical 
education  by  administrators,  physical  education  teachers  and  others.  Member- 
ship is  limited  to  selected  groups. 

Required  Physical  Education  for  Men 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Schnell,  H.  W.,  Head;  Amor,  M.;  Benedetti,  B.  P.,  Capt.;  Benz,  W.  P.;  Crone, 

E.  G.;  Crowson,  B.  M.;  Eckdahl,  J.  P.;  Edmondson,  C;  Harlan,  W.  E.;  Hayden, 
M.  I.;  Hester,  J.  D.;  Hullihan,  W.  F.;  Lee,  P.  A.;  McCachren,  J.  R.;  Millar, 
J.    C;    Mooney,    E.    G.;    Moore,   A.    C;    Nagle,   F.   J.;    Nixon,   M.    S.;    Philpott, 

F.  E.;  Potter,  W.  M.;  Rehling,  C  H.;  Reisinger,  R.  H.;  Ryan,  J.  E.;  Scott, 
T.  M.;  Stephens,  F.  W.;  Waglow,  I.  F.;  Welsch,  W.  R. 

The  Required  Physical  Education  Program  for  Men  consists  of  the  Basic  Pro- 
gram, the  Advanced  Sports  Program,  and  the  Elective  Sports  Program.  The  Uni- 
versity requires  each  student,  including  transfers,  to  register  for  this  program  until 
he  receives  his  degree  or  has  been  in  attendance  eight  semesters. 

In  the  Basic  Program  instruction  is  given  in  Boxing,  Gymnastics  and  Tumbling, 
Track  and  Field  Activities,  Rugged  Games  and  Healthful  Living.  The  instruaion 
in  the  Basic  Program  is  directed  toward  the  development  of  the  student's  physical 
fitness,  fundamental  sports  skills,  and  an  understanding  of  personal  and  social 
problems  relating  to  the  health  of  the  student.  The  program  also  serves  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  the  activities  of  the  intramural  and  recreational  sports  pro- 
gram. 

The  Advanced  Sports  Program  is  designed  to  offer  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  learn  skills  so  he  can  engage  with  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  three  of  the 
following  sports,  two  of  which  must  be  from  Golf,  Handball,  Swimming,  and 
Tennis:  Advanced  Golf,  Advanced  Handball,  Advanced  Tennis,  Archery,  Bad- 
minton, Bait  Casting,  Basketball,  Bowhng,  Equitation,  Ck»lf,  Gymnastics,  Hand- 
ball,   Lacrosse,    Rifle    Marksmanship,    Senior    Lifesaving,    Soccer,    Social    Dancing, 
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Square  Dancing,  Swimming,  Tag  Football  and  Softball,  Tennis,  Tumbling,  Volley- 
ball, and  Water  Safety  Instructor's  Course.  Instruction  and  participation  are  offered 
in  the  skills  of  the  sports,  and  proficiency  tests,  plus  instructor's  ratings,  are  used  to 
measure  the  student's  accomplishments.  The  sport  to  be  participated  in  is  selected 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  class. 

The  Elective  Sports  Program  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity 
for  participation  in  a  sport  of  his  own  choosing.  While  assigned  to  this  pro- 
gram, the  student  must  participate  in  one  additional  sport  from  among  those  not 
utilized  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Advanced  Sports  Program.  Partici- 
pants in  freshman  or  varsity  sports  may  substitute  that  activity  for  the  requirement 
of  the  Basic  Program  or  the  Elective  Sports  Program. 

The  passing  of  a  Physical  Fitness  Test  is  required  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
while  attending  class.  A  student  who  fails  the  test  obtains  further  assignment  in 
the  program  through  a  personal  conference  with  a  faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
mental ofiiice. 

Attendance  at  class  is  required  until  the  student  completes  the  prescribed  re- 
quirements of  the  several  programs.  At  the  time  of  his  graduation  a  student  must 
have  participated  satisfactorily  in  the  Basic  Program,  the  Advanced  Sports  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Elective  Sports  Program  as  prescribed  by  the  department. 

Students  assigned  to  the  Adapted  Program  by  the  Department  of  Student 
Health  because  of  physical  limitations  or  deviations  shall  engage  in  a  program 
recommended  by  that  department.  This  program  is  administered  by  the  Adapted 
Seaion  of  the  Department  of  Required  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

PL.   101. — First  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  Men. 

4  hours.   Offered  each  semester.  The  basic  program. 

PL.  102. — Second  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  Men. 

4  hours.  Offered  each  semester. 

PL.  103. — Third  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  Men. 

4  hours.  Offered  each  semester. 

PL.  104. — Fourth  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  Men. 

4  hours.  Offered  each  semester. 

PL.  105. — Fifth  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  Men. 

4  hours.  Offered  each  semester. 

PL.  106. — Sixth  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  Men. 

4  hours.  Offered  each  semestci. 

PL.  107. — Seventh  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  Men. 

4  hours.  Offered  each  semester. 

PL.  108. — Eighth  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  Men. 

4  hours.  Offered  each  semester. 
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Required  Physical  Education  for  Women 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Leavitt,  N.  M,  Head;  Amor,  M.,  Crickenberger,  M.  E,  Crone,  E.  G.,  Crowson   B 
Edmondson,  C,  Harlan,  W.  E.,  Hayden,  M.,  Hullihan,  W.  F.,  Lee,  P.  A.    Mi'llar 
J.    C,   Nixon,   M.   S.,   Philpott,   F.   E.,   Pye,   R.   L.,   Rehling,   C   H.,   Schnell    h' 
W.,  Scott,  T.  M.,  Stephens,  F.  W.,  Waglow,  I.  F.,  Welsch,  W.  R. 

The  program  for  women  consists  of  the  following: 

All  students  are  required  to  pass  a  swimming  test  or  complete  a  course  in 
swimming.  Students  excused  by  the  University  physician  are  exempted  from  this 
requirement.  All  women  students  are  required  to  register  for  and  participate  sat- 
isfactorily in  four  semesters  of  physical  education. 

A  varied  program  of  activities  is  offered  so  that  a  student  with  A  Medical 
Rating  may  enjoy  a  balanced  program  in  physical  education.  A  student  wishing 
to  take  an  advanced  course  must  have  completed  the  beginner's  course  or  must 
secure  departmental  approval. 

Students  with  a  B  Medical  Rating  are  required  to  participate  in  some  Adapted 
Physical  Education  Activities  which  shall  be  recommended  by  the  University  phy- 
sician and  administered  by  a  member  of  the  Women's  Physical  Education  staflF. 
Courses  which  are  considered  suitable  for  the  B  Medical  Rating  include  Swimming, 
Archery,  Bait  Casting,  Recreational  Sports,  Social  Dance,  Square  Dance,  Golf, 
Body  Mechanics,  and  Equitation. 

Students  should  not  purchase  a  physical  education  costume  before  receiving 
instructions  from  the  department. 

PL.  151. — First  Semester  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

4  hours.   Offered  each  semester. 

PL.  152. — Second  Semester  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

4  hours.   Offered  each  semester. 

PL.  153. — Third  Semester  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

4  hours.   Offered  each  semester. 

PL.  154.— Fourth  Semester  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

4  hours.   Offered  each  semester. 

Physics 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Williamson,  R,  C,  Head;  Barrow,  C.  H.;  Flowers,  J.  W.;  Gordon,  M.  M.;  Hsiao, 
C;  Hufford,  M.  E.;  Knowles,  H  L.;  Lafferty,  D.  L;  Meyer,  A.;  Omer,  G.  C,  Jr.; 
Sawyer,  E.  M.;  Smith,  A.  G.;  Swanson,  D.  C;  Teller,  M.  H. 

Students  planning  an  undergraduate  major  in  physics  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  advised  to  select  the  following  courses;  in  the  freshman  year, 
MS.  105-106  and  CY.  217-218;  in  the  sophomore  year,  PS  205-206-207-208- 
209-210,  MS.  353-354,  and  GN.  133-134;  in  the  upper  division,  PS.  307,  309, 
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310,  311,  320,  402,  502,  505,  MS.  521,  and  GN.  201-202;  MS.  522  and  1-H. 
133-134  are  also  recommended. 

PS.  201.— General  Physics. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  PS.  201-202.  Prerequisite: 
C-42.  Corequisite:  PS.  207.  May  be  taken  for  credit  without  PS.  202.  Offered 
1,  2,  3-  General  physics  for  science  students. 

PS.  202.— General  Physics. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PS.  201-202.  Corequisite: 
PS.  208.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

PS.  205.— General  Physics. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  PS.  205-206.  Prerequisite: 
MS.  105-106.  Corequisites:  PS.  207,  MS.  353.  May  be  taken  for  credit 
without  PS.  206.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Theory  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  electricity 
and  light.    Primarily  for  physics  majors  and  engineering  students. 

PS.  206.— General  Physics. 

4  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PS.  205-206.  Corequisites: 
PS.  208,  MS.  354.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

PS.  207.— Laboratory  for  Physics  201  and  205. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course  PS.  207-208.  Core- 
quisite: PS.  201  or  205.  May  be  taken  for  credit  without  PS.  208.  Offered 
1,2,3. 

PS.  208.— Laboratory  for  Physics  202  and  206. 

3  hours  laboratory.    1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PS.  207-208. 
Corequisites:  PS.  202,  206.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

PS.  209. — Problems  in  Physics. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  PS.  205.  Offered  1.  Designed  primarily  for 
physics  majors  or  other  qualified  students  who  desire  more  problem  work 
than  is  afforded  in  PS.  205. 

PS.  210. — Problems  in  Physics. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  course  PS.  209-210.  Corequisite:  PS. 
206.  Offered  2. 

PS.  307. — Thermodynamics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  general  physics.  Corequisite: 
Calculus.  The  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Thermodynamical 
functions  and  examples  of  their  application  in  physical  chemistry  and  engi- 
neering.   Statistical   mechanical   interpretation   of   thermodynamical   functions. 

PS.  309.— optics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  physics.  Corequisite:  Calculus. 
Offered  1.  An  intermediate  course.  Lenses;  optical  instruments;  interference; 
diffraction;  dispersion;  polarization;  emission  of  spectra  and  Bohr  theory. 
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PS.  310. — Optics  in  the  Laboratory. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Corequisite:  PS.  309-  OflFered  1.  Selected  experiments  in 
refraction,  dispersion,  diflfraaion,  and  polarization. 

PS.  311. — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  college  physics  and  calculus. 
Offered  2.  Electrostatic  field  and  potential,  direct  current  circuits  and  instru- 
ments, chemical  and  thermal  electromotive  forces,  properties  of  dielectrics, 
magnetic  fields,  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  induced  electromotive  force, 
and  alternating  currents. 

PS.  314. — Physics  for  Teachers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  201-202.  Topics  selected  from  dynamics, 
optics,  Bohr  theory  of  the  atom,  elearicity  and  magnetism,  X-rays,  photo- 
electricity, and  nuclear  physics.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
non-physics  majors. 

PS.  320.— Modern  Physics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  one  year  college  physics  and  calculus.  Of- 
fered 1.  The  discovery  of  the  electron.  X-rays,  and  radioaaivity;  the  Bohr 
theory;  photoelectric  effea;  X-rays  and  their  applications;  the  nucleus;  the  neu- 
tron, the  positron,  the  meson;  high  voltage  produaion;  nuclear  reaaions, 
and  atomic  energy. 

PS.  321.— Nuclear  Physics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  college  physics  and  calculus. 
Offered  2.  The  elementary  theory  of  the  nucleus,  nuclear  disintegrations, 
natural  and  artificial  radio-aaivity,  alpha,  beta  and  gamma  rays,  neutrons, 
positrons,  deuterons  and  nuclear  fission.  The  principles  of  operation  of  equip- 
ment used  in  nuclear  research. 

PS.    402. — Electrical  Measurements. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  PS.  311.  Offered  1.  Laboratory  practice  in 
the  theory  and  use  of  electrical  instruments.  Experiments  include  high  and 
low  resistance  measurements,  the  potentiometer,  the  ballistic  galvanometer, 
magnetic  properties  of  iron,  measurements  of  self  and  mutual  inductance  and 
capacitance  by  various  methods,  air-core  transformer,  and  series  and  parallel 
reasonance.  The  student  is  allowed  some  choice  of  experiments  to  meet  his 
individual  needs. 

PS.  430.— Individual  Work. 

1  or  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  Physics.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Qualified 
undergraduate  students  may  study  seleaed  topics  in  Physics.  Available  for  full 
credit  in  subsequent  sessions  with  change  of  content. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
PS.    501. — Electronic  Laboratory. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  311.  Fundamental  properties 
of  electron  tubes,  thermionic  conduction,  gas  conduaion;  semi-conduaors; 
amplification  and  its  limitations;  some  essential  properties  of  lumped  and 
distributed  circuits. 
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PS.  502. — Elearic  and  Magnetic  Fields. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  tvi'o  years  of  college  physics;  calculus. 
Corequisite:  MS.  522.  A  systematic  development  of  electromagnetic  theory 
culminating  in  Maxwell's  equations.  Field  concepts  and  veaor  methods  are 
used  throughout. 

PS.  504. — Research  Techniques. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  309.  OflFered  1. 
Theory  and  praaice  of  laboratory  techniques  most  frequently  required  in  re- 
search problems.  Includes  manipulation  of  glass,  production  and  measure- 
ment of  vacua,  application  of  kinetic  theory  to  vacuum  problems,  design  and 
construaion  of  apparatus,  generation  of  optical  surfaces,  application  of  phy- 
sical optics  to  the  testing  of  optical  surfaces,  scientific  photography,  materials 
of  research.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  research. 

PS.  505. — Theoretical  Mechanics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  two  years  of  college  physics  and  calculus. 
Corequisite:  MS.  521.  OflFered  1.  Statics  of  systems  of  rigid  bodies.  Motions 
of  particles  and  of  rigid  bodies  under  constant  and  variable  forces. 

PS.  507. — Advanced  Modern  Physics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  two  years  of  college  physics  and  calculus. 
A  quantitative  development  of  special  topics  in  modern  physics  chosen  from 
the  following  general  areas:  radiation,  relativity,  quantum  mechanics,  atomic 
structure,  photons. 

PS.  508. — Introductory  Solid  State  Physics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  320  or  321.  A  general  elementary  in- 
troduaion  to  concepts  of  solid  state  physics.  Review  of  aspects  of  modern 
physics  needed  for  solid  state  physics.  Molecular  binding;  energy  bands  in 
solids;  elearical,  thermal  and  magnetic  properties  of  solids;  imperfections  in 
solids;  semiconductors;  and  physical  electronics. 

PS.  514. — Physics  for  Nuclear  Engineers. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  321  or  equivalent.  Offered  1,  2.  Fun- 
damentals of  physics,  theory  of  the  nucleus,  nuclear  disintegration,  natural 
and  artificial  radioaaivity,  statics  of  systems  of  particles,  rigid  bodies,  motions 
of  particles  and  of  rigid  bodies  under  constant  and  variable  forces,  the  con- 
cept of  a  collision,  the  Maxwell-Boltzmann  distribution,  quantum  mechanics, 
exijerimental  foundations  of  nuclear  physics.    Laboratory  2   hours  per  week. 

PS.  519. — Laboratory  Techniques  in  Nuclear  Physics. 

3  hours.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  PS.  321.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  theory 
and  use  of  equipment  necessary  in  the  field  of  nuclear  physics.  Experiments 
include  the  Geiger  counter  and  its  applications  in  the  deteaion  of  alpha,  beta, 
gamma  rays,  neutrons  and  positrons;  the  study  of  radioaaivity;  coincidence 
counting;  scaling  circuits;  cosmic  ray  study;  Wilson  cloud  chamber,  the  Van 
de  GraaflF  electrostatic  generator,  and  nuclear  reaaion. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Except  where  otherwise  stated  an  undergraduate  major  in  physics  or  c-quivalent 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  German  is  usually  required  of  the  candidates  for  the 
M.S.  degree. 

In  general,  a  student  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  work  for  the  M.  S.  degree 
before  continuing  work  for  the  Ph.D.  In  addition  to  German,  a  reading  knowledge 
of  French  or  Russian  will  be  required  of  the  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 

PS.  601.— Theoretical  Physics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Review  of  vector  analysis;  dynamics  of  systems 
of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  elasticity;  fluid  dynamics. 

PS.  602.— Theoretical  Physics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Electromagnetic  theory;  field  concepts  and 
scalar  vector  potentials;  Maxwell  equations;  propagation  of  electromagnetic 
waves;  boundary  phenomena;  dipole  radiation  field. 

PS.  603. — Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and  Statistical  Mechanics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases:  collisions,  temperature;  gas 
laws,  Maxwell's  distribution  law;  transport  phenomena.  Statistical  Mechanics: 
classical  and  quantum  distribution  laws,  entropy,  specific  heats  of  gases  and 
solids,  black-body  radiation,  thermionic  emission. 

PS.  604. — Conduction  of  Electricity  Through  Gases. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  502.  Theory,  problems,  and  applications 
of  gaseous  electrical  conduction  designed  for  physics  and  engineering  students. 
Subject  matter  includes  the  topics:  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  atomic  struaure, 
ionization  processes,  emission  phenomena,  space  charge,  gaseous  breakdowns, 
spark,  glow  and  arc  discharges  at  low  and  high  pressures. 

PS.  607. — Advanced  Electronics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  501.  Properties  of  circuits  with  lumped 
constants  and  of  circuits  with  distributed  constants.  Fundamental  properties 
of  elearon  tubes,  narrow  and  wide  band  amplifiers;  oscillators  including  the 
magnetron;  circuit  analysis;  electron  and  ion  accelerators. 

PS.  610.— Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  602.  Propagation  in  crystals;  wave  guides 
and  cavities;  diffraction;  linear  antenna;  general  solutions  of  one  dimensional 
wave  equation;  phase,  group  and  signal  velocities;  four  dimensional  space- 
time  symmetry  of  field  equations:  field  of  moving  charge. 

PS    612. Elements  of  Quantum  Mechanics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PS.  320,  MS.  521-522.  Offered  2.  Intro- 
duction to  the  theory  of  Quantum  Mechanics,  for  students  of  physics  and 
chemistry. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2.  second  semester; 
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PS.  6 14. — Low  Temperature  Physics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  612.  An  introduaion  to  the  techniques 
and  problems  of  low  temperature  physics.  Production  and  measurement  of 
low  temperatures.  Experimental  methods.  Special  topics:  pr6perties  of  liquid 
helium,  supercondurtivity,  paramagnetism,  magnetic  cooling,  thermodynamical 
aspeas. 

PS.  615. — Physics  of  the  Solid  State. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  6X2.  Theoretical  interpretation  of  me- 
chanical, magnetic,  electrical,  and  optical  properties  of  solids. 

PS.  620. — Theory  of  Optical  Spectra. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  612.  Optical  spectra  of  atoms,  with 
emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of  these  speara  in  terms  of  atomic  structure. 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  molecular  spectra. 

PS.  623. — Seminar  in  Modern  Theory. 

1  or  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Some  particular  phase  of  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  theoretical  physics  is  taken  up  in  detail. 

PS.  625. — Experimental  Foundations  of  Nuclear  Physics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  321.  Corequisite:  PS.  612.  The  study 
of  nucleus,  nuclear  reaaions,  radioactivity,  interaaion  of  radiation  with  matter, 
radiation  detecting  devices,  accelerating  devices;  experimental  evidence  will 
be  employed  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion. 

PS.  629.— Relativity. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  An  introduction  to  Einstein's  theory  of  special  and  general 
relativity  employing  tensor  analysis. 

PS.  630.— Individual  Work. 

1  or  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Experiments  on  a  particular  topic  of  physics, 
a  review  of  classical  experiments,  or  the  development  of  an  assigned  experi- 
mental problem.  The  work  will  be  assigned  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  particular  srudent. 

PS.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

PS.  701. — Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  612.  Atomic  structures,  mathematical 
approximations,  advanced  collision  theory,  semi-classical  radiation  theory, 
relativistic  wave  equations,  and  quantum  electrodynamics. 

PS.  702. — ^Theoretical  Nuclear  Physics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PS.  625.  The  application  of  quantum  theory 
to  a  study  of  the  nature  of  nuclear  particles  including  range-energy  relations 
the  deutron,  scattering  theory,  exchange  forces,  pair  produaion,  and  pile  theory. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PS.  703. — Meson  Physics. 

Prerequisites:  PS.  612  (Quantum  Mechanics  I)  and  PS.  625  (Experimental 
Nuclear  Physics).  Observed  properties  of  pi  and  mu  mesons;  application  of 
quantum  field  theory  to  the  analysis  of  meson  interactions;  classification  of 
elementary  particles;  recent  experimental  and  theoretical  developments  in  the 
field  of  heavy  mesons  and  hyperons. 

PS.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

Plant  Pathology 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Decker,  Phares,  Head;  Anderson,  C.  W.,  Conover,  R.  A.,  Magie,  R.  O.,  Miller,  H.  N., 
Muller,  A.  S.,  Owen,  J.  H.,  Ruehle,  G.  D.,  Walter,  J.  M.,  Weber,  G.  F.,  West, 
Erdman. 

Prerequisites  to  any  course  in  Plant  Pathology  are  BTY.  101  and  102.  PT. 
321  is  prerequisite  to  courses  except  PT.  325,  PT.  434  and  PT.  634.  PT.  434 
is  prerequisite  to  PT.  607  and  PT.  634. 

PT.  321.— Plant  Pathology. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Plant  diseases  caused 
by  mechanical  injury,  environmental  factors,  parasitic  bacteria,  fungi,  and 
other  plants  and  their  economic  importance;  life  cycles  and  role  of  parasitic 
fungi  and  bacteria;  methods  of  control  of  plant  diseases. 

PT.  325.— Forest  Pathology. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Tree  diseases  caused 
by  mechanical  injury,  environmental  factors,  parasitic  bacteria,  fungi  and  other 
plants;  life  cycles  and  role  of  parasitic  fungi  and  bacteria;  the  economic  im- 
portance and  control  of  plant  diseases. 

PT.  421. — Fungicides. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  even  year.  Fundamental 
composition,  methods  of  preparation,  manner  of  application  and  limits  of  safety 
of  fungicidal  sprays  and  dusts. 

PT.  422. — Vegetable  Diseases. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  most  destructive 
diseases  of  beans,  cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  lettuce,  peppers,  po- 
tatoes, tomatoes,  watermelons  and  other  vegetable  crops  grown  m  Florida  and 
the  recognition  of  certain  vegetable  diseases  originating  elsewhere. 

PT.  423. — Fruit  Diseases. 

1  hour  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Diseases  of  subtropical 
and  tropical  fruits,  such  as  citrus,  avocado,  banana,  fig,  guava.  loquat.  mango, 
papaya,  persimmon,  pineapple,  and  other  fruit  crops  grown  or  marketed  in 
Florida,  including  apple,  bramble,  cherry,  grape,  peach,  pear,  plum  and 
strawberry. 
The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PT.  424. — Field  Crop  Diseases. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Charaaeristics,  cause 
and  control  of  the  diseases  of  the  principal  farm  crops  such  as  alfalfa,  barley, 
clover,  corn,  cotton,  cowpeas,  grasses,  lupine,  oats,  peanuts,  rice,  rye,  sorghum, 
soybeans,  sugar  cane  and  tobacco. 

PT.  425. — Diseases  of  Ornamental  Plants. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Diagnosis  and  control 
of  the  prevalent  diseases  of  annuals,  bulbs,  and  perennial  herbaceous  and  shrub- 
bery ornamental  plants  in  Florida. 

PT.  426.— Market  Pathology. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Acquaintance  with 
diseases,  deteaion  and  recognition  of  deterioration  of  perishable  plants  and 
plant  products  occurring  at  origin,  in  transit  and  at  destination,  including 
storage  and  retail  market. 

PT.  433. — Citrus  Diseases. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PT.  321.  Offered  2. 
Study  of  the  diseases  of  citrus,  diagnostic  charaaeristics  and  control. 

PT.  434. — Mycology. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  fungi  that 
pertains  specifically  to  their  nomenclature  and  basic  classification  according  to 
recognized  standards. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites:    (1)  Bachelor's  degree.    (2)  PT.  321  or  equivalent.    (3)  Thirty 
semester  hours  in  biological  sciences,  15  of  which  should  be  in  botany. 

PT.  605. — History  of  Plant  Pathology. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  correlation  of  recorded  historical  events 
and  the  trends  and  development  of  plant  pathology  as  an  exploration  of  our 
current  knowledge  of  plant  diseases. 

PT.  606. — Plant  Pathology  Literature. 

3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  knowledge  of  existing  and 
available  source  material,  current  technical  publications  dealing  with  plant 
diseases  and  their  evaluation  as  aids  in  conducting  research. 

PT.  607. — Plant  Disease  Colleaion. 

6  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  collection,  identification, 
and  preservation  of  plant  diseases  and  fungi,  stressing  those  of  economic 
imix)rtance  in  Florida  and  those  possessing  distinctive  taxonomic  characteristics. 

PT.  609. — Methods  in  Plant  Pathology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  odd  year.  Technical 
equipment  and  the  manner  of  its  operation  for  the  acquisition  and  evaluation 
of  experimental  data. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PT.  611. — Diseases  of  Sub-Tropical  and  Tropical  Plants. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  even  year.  Diseases  of 
crop  plants  growing  in  tropical  America,  such  as  avocado,  banana,  beans, 
cacao,  citrus,  coconut,  coffee,  corn,  cotton,  guava,  mango,  pineapple,  ix)tatoes, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  wheat  and  others. 

PT.  622. — Bacterial  Diseases  of  Plants. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  odd  year.  The  develop- 
ment of  present  knowledge  of  plant  diseases  caused  by  bacterial  pathogens 
correlated  with  the  investigation  by  experimental  methods  of  a  seleaed  disease. 

PT.  623. — Advanced  Plant  Pathology. 

1  or  2  hours,  and  6  or  12  hours  laboratory.  3  or  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 
A  study  of  life  histories  of  parasitic  organisms  in  relation  to  the  host  plant; 
environmental  factors  influencing  the  development  of  diseases;  all  diseases 
of  certain  crop  plants  and  specific  diseases  common  to  a  wide  variety  of  hosts. 

PT.  632. — Nematode  Diseases  of  Plants. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Diseases  of  crop 
plants  caused  by  nematodes;  symptoms,  hosts,  distribution,  importance,  dis- 
semination and  control,  also  classification,  identification  and  pathogenicity 
of  the  parasites. 

PT.  633. — Physiology  of  the  Fungi. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  odd  year.  Physiological 
studies  of  growth  characteristics  of  fungi  on  various  media  in  regard  to  their 
respiration,  penetration,  reaction,  reproduction,  and  response  to  variable 
nutrient  media,  light,  temperature,  gas  concentrations,  moisture,  and  antibiotics. 

PT.  634. — Industrial  Mycology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  even  year.  The  funda- 
mentals of  conditions  of  preservation  and  deterioration  of  domestic  and  com- 
mercial products,  as  pertaining  to  the  identification,  pathogenicity',  propaga- 
tion and  control  of  associated  fungi. 

PT.  635. — Virus  Diseases  of  Plants. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  even  year.  Symptons, 
range,  importance,  transmission,  properties,  classification  and  control  of  plant 
viruses  as  applied  to  Florida. 

PT.  655. — Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1,  2.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  literature, 
methods  and  research  pertaining  to  plant  diseases. 

PT.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

PT.  799. Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

The  statement  "Otfered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Political  Science 


Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Dauer,  M.  J.,  Head;  Bartley,  E.  R.,  Beth,  L.  P.,  Carleton,  W.  G.,  DeGrove,  J.  M., 
Diamanc,  A.,  Dovell,  J.  E.,  Finkle,  J.  L,  Hartmann,  F.  H.,  Kaminsky,  E.,  Kantor, 
H.,  Mason,  B.  B.,*  Price,  H.  D.,  Spanier,  J.  M.,  Svarlien,  O.,  Wolff,  G.  E. 

The  department  oflFers  general  courses  in  political  science,  and  more  specialized 
offerings  in  public  administration,  and  international  affairs  and  foreign  service 
training. 

Students  registering  in  Political  Science  should  take  note  of  the  prerequisites 
as  listed  in  the  course  descriptions.  PCL  201,  American  Federal  Government, 
is  required  of  all  majors  in  Political  Science.  Majors  are  also  required  to  offer 
either  PCL.  202,  American  State  and  Local  Government,  or  PCL.  203,  American 
Government:  Policy  and  Functions.  A  student  offering  the  minimum  of  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Political  Science  in  fulfillment  of  major  requirements  may  have  no 
more  than  twelve  hours  of  Political  Science  courses  at  the  200  level. 

Graduate  courses  and  seminars  are  offered  leading  to  both  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  These  courses  are  numbered  in  the  600  series  and  are  open  only  to 
graduate  students. 

PCL.  201. — American  Federal  Government. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Basic  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Civil  rights.  Political  parties  and  the  electoral  process.  The  structure  and 
machinery  of  the  federal  government,  including  the  Congress,  President,  and 
Judiciary. 

PCL.  202. — American  State  and  Local  Government. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  State  constitutions,  political  parties,  and 
politics.  State  legislatures,  courts,  and  chief  executives.  The  functions  of 
state  governments.   City  and  county  government. 

PCL.  203. — American  Government:  Policy  and  Functions. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  201.  The  determination 
of  public  policy.  Influence  of  political  parties,  pressure  groups,  legislatures, 
executives,  and  courts  in  determining  public  policy.  The  functions  of  govern- 
ment. 

PCL.  209. — International  Relations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-1  or  equivalent.  Offered  1,  2.  The  nature 
of  international  relations;  nationalism,  imperialism,  militarism,  armaments; 
history  of  international  relations;  foreign  policies;  funaions  and  problems  of 
democracy;  international  organization;  the  United  Nations. 

PCL.  210. — International  Relations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  209.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
PCL.  209-210.  Offered  1,  2. 

•Resigned  February,  1958. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PCL.  301. — American  Constitutional  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  201.  Offered  1.  A  complete  study  and 
analysis  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  study  and  briefing  of  leading  cases 
in  constitutional  law. 

PCL.  302. — American  Constitutional  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  301.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
PCL.  301-302.  Offered  2. 

PCL.  303. — International  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  209-210  or  PCL.  201.  Offered  1. 
Study  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations;  case  study  to  illustrate  its 
application;  the  World  Court;  the  War  Crimes  trials;  decisions  in  the  United 
States  involving  questions  of  International  Law. 

PCL.  304. — International  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  209-210  or  PCL.  201.  Second  half 
of  the  course  PCL.  303-304. 

PCL.  305.— History  of  Political  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  Political  Science.  Offered  1. 
Leading  political  theorists  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Hobbes. 

PCL.  306.— History  of  Political  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  Political  Science.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  PCL.  305-306.  Offered  2.  Leading  political  theorists  from 
Hobbes  to  the  present. 

PCL.  307. — Comparative  Government. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  Political  Science.  Offered  1. 
The  government  and  politics  of  Great  Britian  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions. Special  emphasis  on  historical,  cultural,  social,  and  economic  determi- 
nants of  current  institutions  and  policies.  Constitutions,  parties,  legislatures, 
executives,  civil  service  systems,  law,  and  local  government. 

PCL.  308. — Comparative  Government. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  Political  Science.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  PCL.  307-308.  Offered  2.  The  government  and  politics 
of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Special  emphasis  on  the  historical, 
cultural,  social,  and  economic  determinants  of  current  institutions  and  policies. 
Constitutions,  parties,  legislatures,  executives,  civil  service  systems,  law,  and 
local  government.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
modern  totalitarianism. 

PCL.  311. — Public  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  201.  Offered  1.  A  survey  of  the  scope, 
nature  and  trends  in  the  field  of  governmental  management.  Study  of  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  action,  fiscal  and  personnel  management,  ad- 
ministrative law,  and  public  relations. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PCL.  320.— Political  Parties. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  in  Pohtical  Science  including  PCL. 
201.  Offered  1.  The  composition  of  American  political  parties.  The  distinc- 
tion between  political  parties  and  pressure  groups;  what  groups  compose  our 
major  parties  and  our  minor  parties;  businessmen,  farmers,  white-collar  em- 
ployees, wage-earners,  and  racial  and  religious  groups  in  politics;  an  analysis 
of  party  and  pressure  politics  in  all  sections  and  states  of  the  United  States, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  South  and  Florida. 

PCL.  321.— Political  Parties. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  in  Political  Science  including  PCL. 
201.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PCL.  320-321.  Offered  2.  The  organiza- 
tion and  structure  of  American  political  parties.  Prerequisites  of  voting;  party 
committees  and  party  organizations;  political  bosses  and  political  machines; 
party  conventions  and  party  primaries;  the  running  of  political  campaigns; 
campaign  finances;  the  engineering  of  consent;  propaganda  and  public  opinion; 
political  personalities  and  political  availability;  ballots  and  voting  machines; 
the  voters'  verdict. 

PCL.  323. — Seminar  in  Current  World  Events:  German  Sources. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  GN.  202.  Conducted  in  German.  The 
Department  of  Political  Science  and  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
cooperate  in  offering  a  study  of  current  world  events  as  reported  in  contemp- 
orary German-language  sources. 

PCL.  400. — Political  Science  for  Teachers. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Special  course  for  graduate  students  in  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Designed  for  teachers  who  are  in  need  of:  ( 1 )  special  topics;  or 
(2)  certain  areas  not  covered  in  their  general  undergraduate  work  in  the 
social  sciences;  or  (3)  needing  additional  work  in  certain  fields.  May  be 
taken  more  than  once  when  content  is  different. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

For  undergraduates,  upper  division  standing,  including  12  hours  of  the  social 
sciences,  is  necessary  for  admission  to  500  courses,  plus  specific  requirements  in 
political  science  as  indicated  for  the  course. 

A  limited  number  of  500  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  major  credit  with 
approval  of  the  student's  graduate  Supervisory  Committee  and  the  department  head. 
Additional  work  in  these  courses  is  required  of  graduate  students. 

PCL.  509. — American  Foreign  Policy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  209-210  or  HY.  245-246.  Offered  1. 
The  United  States  in  world  affairs.  Analysis  of  American  foreign  policy,  past 
and  present,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  basic  policies  and  the  forces  behind 
these  policies. 
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PCL.  510. — Analysis  of  Political  Science. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  PoHtical  Science  or  PCL.  201 
and  senior  standing  in  social  sciences.  Deals  with  the  area  of  political  science 
as  a  discipline,  its  problems  and  its  methods.  The  nature  of  political  science; 
the  state,  its  origins,  scope  and  relationship  to  authority;  the  bases  of  ixilitical 
action,  leadership,  groups,  public  opinion,  elections,  parties  and  pressure  groups; 
governmental  organization  and  liberty  and  authority. 

PCL.  512. — Local  Government  and  Administration. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  PCL.  201-202.  City  and  county  government 

and    administration.     Structure    of    these    units.  Mayor-council,    commission, 

and  commission-manager  forms  of  government.  Metropolitan  area  problems. 
City-county-and-state  relationships. 

PCL.  515. — Public  Personnel  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  311.  Offered  1.  Personnel  practices 
of  federal,  state,  county  and  city  governments.  Selection,  training,  promotion, 
discipline,  management,  classification  of  positions,  removal,  merit  systems. 

PCL.  516. — Administrative  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  201.  Offered  2.  Administrative  process 
and  its  role  in  the  American  Constitutional  System,  including  the  legal  nature 
of  regulatory  authority,  the  status  and  liability  of  administrative  officers, 
administrative  tribunals,  and  judicial  review  of  administrative  actions. 

PCL.  517.— Legislation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  201.  Offered  2.  The  legislative  process. 
Bicameralism  vs.  Unicameralism.  Legislative  qualifications.  Legislative  pro- 
cedure. Lobbies  and  pressure  groups. 

PCL.  522. — Government  in  the  Far  East. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  Political  Science  or  HY.  382. 
Analysis  and  description  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  government  in  China 
including  the  Empire,  the  First  and  Second  Republics  and  the  Peoples'  De- 
mocracy. Analysis  and  description  of  theory  and  praaice  in  Japan  under  the 
Empire  and  under  the  Constitutional  Monarchy.  Analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  occupation  governments  of  Japan  and  Korea. 

PCL.  524. — Advanced  International  Relations. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PCL.  209-210.  Offered  2.  Particular 
emphasis  on  the  application  of  basic  principles  of  international  relations  to 
major  and  continuing  problems;  the  new  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and 
Asia;  Titoism,  the  new  Germany  and  Japan;  the  U.  N.  and  Korea. 

PCL.  530.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Readings  and  discussions  in  advanced  topics  in  political 
science.  Open  only  to  students  majoring  in  political  science  who  need  back- 
ground work  in  certain  areas  of  political  science.  Registration  only  with 
permission  of  depanmental  graduate  advisor  or  department  head.  May  be 
elected  for  full  credit  in  subsequent  sessions  with  change  of  content. 
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PCL.  531— Political  Behavior. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PCL.  201  and  one  from  the  following 
courses:  ES.  203,  PSY.  211,  or  MS.  310.  Alternative  concepts  of  political 
behavior.  The  semantics  of  political  behavior.  Quantitative  analysis  of  political 
behavior.    Applications. 

PCL.  540. — International  Relations  of  the  American  Republics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PCL.  209-210  or  advanced  standing  in  Inter- 
American  Studies.  Major  emphasis  on  the  foreign  policies  of  Latin  American 
states  vis-a-vis  one  another.  Brief  consideration  of  reciprocal  relations  of 
Latin  American  republics  with  other  powers. 

PCL.  541. — Government  and  Politics  of  South  America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  201.  Offered  1.  The  governmental 
and  political  praaices  of  South  American  republics. 

PCL.  542. — Government  and  Politics  of  the  Caribbean  Countries. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  201.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
PCL.  541-542.  Offered  2.  The  governmental  and  political  practices  of  the 
Caribbean  countries. 

PCL.  551. — Public  Law  and  Business. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  ES.  205-206.  Constitutional  power  and 
business  regulations.  Right  to  do  business.  Prohibition  of  business.  Protection 
and  development  of  favored  industries.  Restraint  of  trade.  Price-fixing.  Con- 
stitutional power  in  relation  to  quality,  quantity',  and  purity  of  product. 

PCL.  591. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  a  major  in  one  of  the 
social  sciences.  Identical  with  ES.  591,  HY.  591,  and  SY.  591.  Offered  1. 
A  reading  course  for  students  majoring  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  others  with 
sufficient  background  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Enrollment  limited  to  students 
having  approval  of  their  advisor  in  the  major  field  and  the  course  chairman. 
Seleaed  books  of  representative  authors  who  have  contributed  most  to  the 
fields  of  economics,  history,  sociology,  political  science,  geography,  and  cultural 
anthropology'  will  be  read  and  evaluated. 

PCL.  592. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  a  major  in  one  of 
the  Social  Sciences.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PCL.  591-592.  Identical 
with  ES.  592,  HY.  592  and  SY.  592. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Both  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Doaor  of  Philosophy  degrees  are  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Students  desiring  to  take  work  leading  to 
these  degrees  must  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  Political  Science  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  a  major.  A  student  not  having  this  undergraduate  concentra- 
tion will  take  foundation  work.  As  a  minimum  requirement,  half  of  the  work 
for  the  major  for  the  M.A.  degree  must  be  at  the  600  level,  including  at  least  one 
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seminar  in  each  field  offered;  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  a  larger  proportion  of  600 
level  work  will  be  required,  including  seminars  in  each  field  offered. 

For  the  M.A.  degree,  the  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  12  hours  of  work 
concentrated  within  two  of  the  fields  of  Pohtical  Science.  In  addition  a  minor  must 
be  completed  in  a  separate  but  related  discipline.  The  completion  of  an  examina- 
tion in  one  foreign  language  is  required.  The  supervisory  committee  for  those 
candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree  whose  major  interest  is  in  Public  Administration, 
for  government  employment,  and  who  do  not  plan  on  work  toward  the  doctorate, 
may  consider  waiving  the  language  requirement.  In  such  case  a  waiver  of  the 
language  requirement  six  additional  hours  work  in  addition  to  the  major  and  minor 
will  be  required. 

For  the  Ph.D.  degree,  the  student  will  normally  pursue  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  graduate  seminar  and  course  work  in  preparation  for  the  qualifying  written 
and  oral  examinations  leading  to  candidacy.  A  prerequisite  to  taking  these  exami- 
nations is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  language  requirement.  The  qualifying 
examinations  will  be  in  four  fields  selected  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of 
his  supervisory  committee  from  the  following:  (1)  Political  Theory,  (2)  Ameri- 
can Government  and  Politics,  (3)  G)mparative  Government,  (4)  International 
Relations  and  Organization,  (5)  International  Law  and  Organization,  (6)  Public 
Law,  and  (7)  Public  Administration.  In  addition,  at  the  time  of  the  qualifying 
examinations,  the  student  will  be  examined  in  one  minor  field  and  will  take  a 
general  examination  in  competence  in  Political  Science.  Following  advancement  to 
candidacy,  the  third  year  of  work  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
dissertation. 

Attendance  by  each  graduate  student  majoring  in  Political  Science  is  required 
at  the  hour  and  a  half  Departmental  Colloquium  monthly  on  a  Thursday  afternoon 
at  2:30  P.M.  This  colloquium  will  discuss  papers  written  by  staff  and  by  graduate 
students. 

PCL.  613. — Seminar  in  Scope  and  Method. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Research  methods  in  political  science.  Bibli- 
ography.  Development  of  political  science. 

PCL.  625. — Seminar  in  Public  Administration, 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  research  in 
public  administration  and  their  application  to  such  major  problems  in  the 
field  as  personnel,  fiscal  organization,  and  planning. 

PCL.  626. — Seminar  in  Public  Administration. 

3  hours.    3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  PCL.  625-626.   Offered  2. 

PCL.  627. — Seminar  in  International  Relations  and  Organization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  analytical  study  of  the  basic  forces  of  inter- 
national politics;  a  critique  of  the  theories  of  imperialism,  geopolitics,  national- 
ism, and  the  balance  of  power;  the  problems  of  total  war,  national  power,  and 
world  opinion;  the  foreign  policies  of  the  great  powers. 
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PCL.  628. — Seminar  in  International  Relations  and  Organization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PCL.  627-628.  Offered  2. 
An  analytical  study  of  the  institution  and  practice  of  diplomacy;  international 
diplomatic  conferences;  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations;  public 
international  unions;  basic  problems  of  international  organization  including 
voting,  sanctions,  and  collective  security;   world  government. 

PCL.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  reading  or  research  course  in  such  areas  of  Political 
Science  as  are  needed  by  the  graduate  students.  May  be  eleaed  for  full  credit 
in  subsequent  sessions  with  change  of  content. 

PCL.  631. — Seminar  in  Latin-American  Government  and  Politics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Directed  study  and  research  in  the  field  of 
Latin-American  government  and  politics.  A  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese is  required.  French  may  be  substituted  with  the  permission  of  the 
professor. 

PCL.  632. — Seminar  in  Latin-American  Government  and  Politics. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  PCL.  631-632.    Offered  2. 

PCL.  633. — Seminar  in  Problems  of  American  Federal  Government. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Directed  research  and  analysis  of  selected 
problems  in  American  federal  government  and  administration. 

PCL.  634. — Seminar  in  State  and  Local  Government. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Graduate  seminar  in  the  bibliography,  meth- 
odology, and  research  topics  of  American  state  and  local  government. 

PCL.  635. — Seminar  in  Political  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Some  problems  and  political  theory.  Idealism 
vs.  pragmatism.  Theories  as  to  the  scope  of  government.  Authority  vs. 
individualism. 

PCL.  636, — Seminar  in  Political  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  PCL.  635-636.  Offered  2.  Tlieories 
of  democracy.  Theories  of  political  causation.  Theories  of  absolute  government. 

PCL.  637. — Seminar  in  Comparative  Government. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  L  The  major  institutions,  funaions,  and  pro- 
blems of  representative  majur  foreign  powers;  the  nature  and  extent  of  state 
activity,  the  various  methods  of  distributing  and  separating  political  jwwer  in 
the  modern  state,  political  parties,  legislatures,  executives  and  civil  service, 
judiciaries  and  legal  systems.  Methodology  and  bibliography  of  comparative 
government. 

PCL.  638. — Seminar  in  Comparative  Government. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  PCL.  637-638.    Offered  2. 
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PCL.  639. — Seminar  in  Public  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Judicial  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
written  constitutions.  Separation  of  powers.  The  American  federal  system. 
Powers  of  the  federal  government.    Due  process  and  equal  proteaion. 

PCL.  640. — Seminar  in  Public  Law. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  PCL.  639-640.    Offered  2. 

PCL.  641. — History  of  American  Political  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Study  of  the  background  of  American  theory.  Historical 
treatment  from  the  Mayflower  Compact  to  the  contemporary  period. 

PCL.  642. — Russian  Government. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Political  heritage  of  the  Revolution.  Structural  features 
of  the  Soviet  system.  Law-making  and  public  administration.  The  Soviet 
state  and  the  individual. 

PCL.  643. — Seminar  in  International  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Directed  study  and  research  in  the  field  of 
International  Law,  including  the  law  of  International  Organization. 

PCL.  644. — Seminar  in  International  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  PCL.  643-644.  Offered  2. 
Continuation  of  study  and  research  in  International  Law  and  the  Law  of 
International  Organization. 

PCL.  645. — Seminar  in  Political  Parties. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  An  intensive  comparative  study  of  group 
politics  in  two-party  states  and  one-party  states;  of  loosely  organized  and 
tightly  organized  states;  of  machine  and  non-machine  states:  of  primary  states 
and  mixed  primary-convention  states.  Some  persistent  problems  of  political 
parties;  to  what  extent  autonomous  and  to  what  extent  a  legal  agenQ'  of  the 
government;  democratizing  the  organization  of  parties  and  their  methods 
of  nominating;  party  responsibility^  in  government  and  in  legislative  bodies. 

PCL.  646. — Latin-American  Political  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  under- 
graduate work  in  Latin-American  government.  Writings  and  theories  of  the 
leading  Latin  American  political  thinkers  from  Alberdi,  Sarmiento,  and  Marti, 
to  contemporary  figures. 

PCL.  647. — Seminar  in  Political  Behavior. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PCL.  531  or  equivalent.  Advanced  studies 
in  the  problems  of  political  behavior:  concepts,  semantics  of  politics  and  sta- 
tistical applications  and  analysis. 

PCL.  650. — Government  and  the  Planning  Process. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  nature  and  scope  of  governmental  plan- 
ning, its  relation  to  other  governmental  aaivities,  and  its  administrative  and 
organizational  problems.  Case  studies  of  federal,  regional,  state,  and  local 
planning  agencies.    Special  emphasis  on  planning  as  a  governmental  process. 
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PCL.  660. — College  Teaching  of  Political  Science. 

For  doctoral  majors  in  political  science.  1  credit.  An  introduaion  to  the 
teaching  of  political  science  at  the  college  level.  The  student  will  work  with 
a  professor  during  an  entire  semester.  He  will  teach  at  least  one-third  of  the 
class  meetings,  make  and  grade  examinations,  conduct  student  conferences  and 
receive  praaice  in  all  faculty  activities  relating  to  the  teaching  of  a  college 
course. 

PCL.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.   Offered  1,  2,  3. 

PCL.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3- 


Poultry  Husbandry 


Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Mehrhof,  N.  R.,  Head;  Harms,  R.  H.,  Tarver,  Fred  R.,  Jr. 

PY.  201. — Fundamentals  in  Poultry  Production. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Economic  importance 
of  the  industry;  breeds  and  varieties;  principles  of  production  and  exhibition 
judging;  location  and  construaion  of  buildings;  breeding;  hatching;  brooding; 
rearing  pullets;  managing  layers;  feeding;  marketing  diseases.  One  or  more 
field  trips  to  commercial  poultry  farms  required. 

PY.  312. — Incubation,  Brooding  and  Rearing. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  2  in  alternate  years.  Not 
offered  in  1958-59.  A  study  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick;  different  types 
of  hatchery  equipment;  incubation  principles  and  practices;  brooding  equip- 
ment; methods  of  brooding  chicks;  rearing  pullets;  and  caponizing.  Chick 
sexing  and  judging.  One  or  more  field  trips  to  hatcheries,  broiler  plants  and 
poultry  farms  required. 

PY.  317. — Marketing  Poultry  Products. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1  in  alternate  years.  Not 
offered  in  1958-59.  Preparation  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  market;  grading, 
packing,  and  storing  of  eggs  poultry.  Study  of  eggs  and  meat  quality,  judging 
eggs.  One  or  more  field  trips  to  poultry  markets  required. 

PY.  319. — Grading  and  Selecting  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products. 

2  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Offered  1.  Study  of  Classification  and  points  of 
excellence.  Judging  poultry  for  egg  produaion  and  exhibition.  Grading  and 
selecting  poultry  meat  and  eggs. 

PY.  4 14. — Poultry  Nutrition. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  AL.  312.  Offered  2  in  alternate  years.  Not 
offered  in  1959-60.  Nutritive  requirements.  Ration  calculation,  feed  formu- 
lation, economics,  and  systems  of  feeding  poultry. 
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PY.  415. — Poultry  Management. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PY.  201  or  3  hours 
in  any  other  poultry  husbandry  course.  Offered  1  in  alternate  years.  Not  of- 
fered in  1959-60.  Systematic  study  of  poultry  farming;  types,  farm  layouts, 
successful  poultry  farms,  investments,  costs  and  returns  in  egg  produaion,  and 
factors  relating  to  costs  and  returns  in  egg  production.  Pullet  production,  lay- 
out of  pullet  ranges,  costs  and  returns  in  rearing  pullets,  and  factors  affecting 
costs.  One  or  more  field  trips  to  commercial  poultry  farms. 

PY.  416. — Poultry  Management. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PY.  201  or  3  hours 
in  any  other  poultry  husbandry  course.  Offered  2  in  alternate  years.  Not 
offered  in  1958-59.  Hatchery  management;  location,  plans,  investment,  costs 
and  returns  in  producing  chicks,  factors  affecting  costs  and  returns.  Broiler 
production:  equipment  and  designs  of  broiler  plants,  management  of  broilers, 
investment,  costs  and  returns  in  producing  broilers,  and  factors  affecting  costs 
and  returns.  One  or  more  field  trips  to  hatcheries,  broiler  plants  and  com- 
mercial poultry  farms. 

PY.  421.— Seminar. 

1  hour.  1  credit.  Offered  1.  Selected  readings,  reports  and  discussions  of 
current  developments  in  the  field  of  poultry  husbandry. 

PY.  422.— Seminar. 

1  hour.    1  credit.    The  second  half  of  the  course  PY.  421-422.    Offered  2. 

PY.  427. — Poultry  Breeding. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in  1958-59. 
Principles  of  genetics  applied  to  poultry;  the  laws  of  heredity  governing 
standard  and  production  charaaers  in  poultry.  Methods  and  practices  of 
breeding  and  analysis  of  records.  One  or  more  trips  to  poultry  breeding  farms 
required. 

PY.  429. — Problems  in  Poultry  Production. 

1  to  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruaor.  Offered  1.  Qualified 
students  may  choose  a  topic  or  problem  for  study.  Problems  that  may  be 
selected  are  housing  and  equipment,  feeding,  breeding,  marketing,  and  man- 
agement.   Type  and  scope  of  work  determine  credits  allowed. 

PY.  430.— Problems  in  Poultry  Production. 

1  to  4  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  PY  429-430.   Offered  2. 
GRADUATE  COURSES 
PY.  614. — Advanced  Poultry  Nutrition. 

1  to  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  AL.  312  and  PY.  414.  Offered  2.  Metabolism 
of  essential  nutrients,  and  role  of  enzymes  and  hormones  in  poultry  nutrition. 

PY.  617. — Advanced  Poultry  Marketing. 

1  to  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  PY.  317.  Offered  1.  Special  topics  on  prepara- 
tion, storage  and  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PY.  627. — Advanced  Poultry  Breeding. 

1  to  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  PY.  427.  Offered  1.  Systems  of  breeding  co- 
efficient of  inbreeding,  transmission  of  production  characters,  breeding  records 
and  their  analysis. 

PY.  631. — Advanced  Poultry  Management. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Offered  1,2. 

PY.  670. — Advanced  Problems  in  Poultry  Production. 

1  to  8  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

PY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 


Psychology 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Wimberly,  S.  E.,  Acting  Head;  Anderson,  R.  J.,  Barrett,  A.  M.,  Corlis,  L.  B.,  Dixon, 
J.    C,   Hinckley,   E.   D.,   Harlow,   J.    E.,   Home,   E.    P.,   Jourard,   S.   M.,   Kolarik, 
J.  M.,  Kurtz,  A.  K.,  Prophet,  W.  W.,  Rethlingshafer,  D.,  Waters,  R.  H.,  Williams, 
O.,  Wunderlich,  H. 

An  undergraduate  group  major  in  Psychology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  must  include  PSY  201  and  202.  An  undergraduate  departmental  major 
must  in  addition  include  PSY.  211  and  either  PSY  301  or  302.  If  graduate  work 
in  Psychology  is  planned  both  PSY  301   and  302  should  be  taken. 

Graduate  training  is  offered  through  the  M.  A.  degree  in  most  of  the  recognized 
areas  of  psychology  and  through  the  Ph.D  degree  in  the  areas  of  experimental 
psychology  and  clinical  psychology. 

PSY.  201.— General  Psychology. 

3  hours  lecture-demonstration  and  1  hour  discussion.  3  credits.  Offered  1, 
2.  The  general  topics  in  the  field  of  psychology.  Designed  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  human  behavior,  approached  as  a  natural  phenomenon 
subject  to  scientific  study.  The  unifying  concept  is  the  adaptation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  his  physical  and  social  environment. 

PSY.  202. — Personality  Development. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  The  mechanisms  of  personality  formation, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  varieties  of  human  adjustment.  The  more 
inevitable  problems  of  human  life  with  their  normal  and  abnormal  solutions. 
The  origin  and  modification  of  behavior.  Processes  of  motivation  and  ad- 
justment.   Development  of  personality  traits.    Techniques  of  mental  hygiene. 

PSY.  205.— Social  Psychology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  201.  Offered  1.  Influence  of  the  social 
environment  u}X)n  the  psychological  development  of  the  individual.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  individual  on  social  groups. 


The  statement  "OfFcrcd  1"  means  ofTercd  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PSY.  206. — Psychology  Applied  to  Business. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Not  available  for  major  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Offered  1,  2.  The  principles  of  general  psychology  applied  to 
marketing  and  advertising,  personnel  supervision  and  public  relations.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  human  motivation.    Motivation  research. 

PSY.  211. — Psychological  Measurement. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  201.  Offered 
1,  2.  Introductory  treatment  of  quantitative  methods  in  psychology.  Nature 
of  measurement,  interpretation  of  scores,  colleaion  and  treatment  of  data, 
experimental  inference,  correlation,  prediction. 

PSY.  301. — Experimental  Psychology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  201,  211. 
Offered  1.  Elements  of  scientific  method.  Adjustment  and  its  organic  basis. 
Experimental  studies  of  sensation,  perception,  learning. 

PSY.  302. — Experimental  Psychology. 

2    hours,   and   3    hours   laboratory.    3   credits.    Prerequisite:    PSY.   201,   211. 
Offered    2.     Experimental    studies    of    simpler    motor    phenomena,    emotion, 
motivation,  thinking,  intelligence,  personality. 
PSY.  305.— (Identical  with  SY.  305)— Society  and  the  Individual. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  201  or  SY.  201.  Offered  2.  The  in- 
dividual in  the  social  structure.  Conflicts  of  individual  and  societal  needs. 
The  individual  as  the  agent  of  social  change.  The  role  of  the  individual  in 
cultural  transmission,  diffusion  and  invention.  Both  psychological  and  soci- 
ological approaches  are  stressed. 

PSY.  308. — Developmental  Psychology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  201.  Offered  2.  An  interpretation  of 
research  relating  to  the  development  of  behavior.  Consideration  of  human 
development  is  emphasized  and  augmented  by  the  study  of  phylogenetic 
sequences. 

PSY.  312. — Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  201.  Offered  2.  Individual  differences, 
intelligence,  feeble-mindedness,  dull  and  backward  children,  superior  and 
gifted  children,  speech  and  motor  defects,  sensory  and  neurological  disorders, 
conduct  problems,  social  and  emotional  maladjustments,  and  other  topics 
concerning  exceptional  and  mentally  peculiar  children. 

PSY.  318. — Psychology  of  Music. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PSY.  301,  or  first  year  harmony,  or  one 
year  of  Physics.  Perception  of  musical  entities.  Musical  and  aesthetic  value. 
Role  of  music  in  personality  development  and  adjustment.  Musical  talent 
and  learning. 

PSY.  324. — The  Human  Senses. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  201.  Offered  1.  An  introduaory  sur- 
vey of  the  knowledge  of  human  senses  and  their  place  in  perception. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PSY.  410. — Abnormal  Psychology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PSY.  201,  202.  Offered  1,  2.  The  principal 
abnormal  phases  of  behavior,  and  the  ways  by  means  of  which  the  individual 
develops  abnormal  habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  A  survey  of  the  signs  of 
beginning  maladjustment  and  procedures  which  may  be  followed  to  correct 
these  tendencies.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  mental  disease. 

PSY.  415. — Psychology  of  Aesthetic  Processes. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  201.  Offered  2.  Aesthetic  processes  con- 
sidered as  empirical  psychological  events.  Aesthetic  motivation,  selection,  ap- 
preciation, and  production.  Characteristics  of  aesthetic  objects  and  their  relation 
to  motivation.  Characteristics  and  origins  of  tastes.  Relation  of  aesthetic 
processes  to  personality  adjustment,  talent,  intelligence,  and  social  groups. 

PSY.  421. — An  Introduction  to  Learning. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  201.  Offered  2.  An  introductory  sur- 
vey of  the  significant  concepts,  experimental  methods,  and  principles  of  human 
learning  and  forgetting. 

PSY.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  credits.  Prerequisites:  At  least  fifteen  hours  of  psychology  including  PSY. 
201,  301,  302,  and  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Offered  1,  2. 
Qualified  students  and  the  instructor  concerned  may  choose  a  particular  problem 
for  investigation  or  study  from  the  various  areas  of  experimental  psychology. 
A  formal  written  report  of  the  work  is  required  of  the  student. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
PSY.  503. — Essentials  of  Psychological  Testing. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY  211.  Offered  1. 
Intensive  study  of  theory,  principles  and  methods  of  measuring  abilities. 
Critical  analysis  of  current  tests  with  laboratory  practice  in  administration  and 
interpretation. 

PSY.  504. — The  Measurement  of  Personality. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  211.  Offered  2. 
Intensive  study  in  the  methods  of  measuring  personality,  including  question- 
naires, rating  scales,  objective  measurements  and  projective  techniques. 
Laboratory  practice  in  interpretation  and  construction  of  tests. 

PSY.  508. — Comparative  Psychology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  301-302.  Of- 
fered 1.  Procedures  and  results  in  selected  areas  of  animal  experimentation. 
Laboratory  training  in  experimental  techniques. 

PSY.  509. — Theories  of  Personality. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  410.  Offered  1.  Basic  concepts  and 
findings,  techniques  of  investigation,  and  survey  of  contemporary  theories  of 
personality. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PSY.  512. — Individual  and  Group  Differences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PSY.  201,  211.  Offered  1.  An  intensive 
study  of  individual  and  group  differences  essential  to  the  evaluation  of  test 
results  and  vocational/ educational  adjustment.  The  influence  of  differences 
in  intelligence,  age,  sex,  and  ethnic  and  cultural  background  on  behavior. 

PSY.  514. — History  of  Psychology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  psychology.  Offered  2.  A  survey 
of  the  history  of  psychology  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  cover- 
ing its  background  in  philosophy,  the  emergence  of  psychology  as  a  modern, 
experimental  science,  and  the  contributions  of  movements  such  as  structuralism, 
functionalism,  behaviorism,  and  Gestalt  psychology. 

PSY.  516. — Physiological  Psychology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PSY.  301-302. 
Offered  2.  The  relation  of  psychological  phenomena  to  the  physiology  of 
receptors,  neural  system,  and  effectors. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  psychology  and  related  fields,  of 
which  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  must  be  in  psychology. 

A  significant  part  of  the  student's  work  in  graduate  courses  will  involve  ex- 
tensive and  direaed  individual  study  of  source  materials  such  as  journal  articles 
and  other  appropriate  writings. 

A  student  may  not  earn  a  graduate  degree  in  psychology  by  taking  only  500 
courses.  Courses  numbered  above  700  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  a 
Master's  degree  or  its  equivalent. 

A  qualifying  examination  will  be  required  of  each  student  working  toward  a 
graduate  degree  with  a  major  in  psychology.  The  student  will  not  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  a  graduate  degree  until  he  has  passed  his  qualifying  examination. 

Graduate  students  either  majoring  or  minoring  in  this  department  should 
secure  information  regarding  requirements  in  the  departmental  office. 

PSY.  600.— The  Teaching  of  Psychology  in  College. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department. 
The  student  attends  the  lecture-demonstration  in  PSY.  201,  teaches  one  dis- 
cussion section  and  takes  part  in  a  seminar  on  problems  of  instruction.  Prac- 
tice in  lecturing,  handling  class  discussion,  developing  laboratory  demonstra- 
tions, audio-visual  aids,  testing,  student  conferences  and  faculty  meetings. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  course  organization. 

PSY.  601. — Seminar:  Literature  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  consideration  of  experimental  literature  in 
selected  areas  of  psychology. 

PSY.  602. — Seminar:  Psychological  Theory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  consideration  of  theoretical  writings  it 
selected  areas  of  psychology. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PSY.  603. — Statistical  Methods:  Inference. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  211.  Offered  1. 
Application  of  inference  techniques  to  psychological  data.  Sampling  theory. 
Non-parametric  procedures,  chi-square.    Analysis  of  variance. 

PSY.  604. — Statistical  Methods:  Correlation. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  211.  Offered 
2.  Application  of  correlation  techniques  to  psychological  data.  Linear,  non- 
linear, biserial,  tetrachoric  correlation,  and  other  estimates  of  relationship. 
Partial  and  multiple  correlation.  Regression  and  prediction.  Test  reliability 
and   validity.    Computational  procedures.    Faaor  analysis. 

PSY.  610. — Psychopathology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  410.  Offered  1.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  discussions  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  disorder,  with  attention  to 
causes,  diagnosis,  symptoms  and  treatment. 

PSY.  612. — Introduction  to  Psychological  Diagnosis. 

3  hours  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PSY.  410  and  either  PSY.  503  or  504. 
Offered  1.  A  survey  of  the  basic  concepts  and  a  variety  of  procedures  used 
in  evaluating  personality  and  personality  maladjustment.  Case  studies  will  be 
analyzed.   Ethical  and  professional  problems  will  be  considered. 

PSY.  613. — Children's  Behavior  Disturbances 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PSY.  312,  612.  Offered  2.  Intensive  study 
of  behavior  deviations  common  to  children  and  adolescents.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  causative  factors  of  maladjustments  ranging  from  inferiority  feelings,  ag- 
gression, fears,  etc.  to  the  psychoneuroses  and  psychoses  such  as  childhood 
schizophrenia.    A  thorough  study  of  play  therapy  techniques  is  included. 

PSY.  614. — Vocational  Appraisal. 

2  hours,  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  612.  Offered  2. 
Theory  and  practice  in  use  of  psychological  data  and  occupational  information 
in  appraising  vocational  promise. 

PSY.  615. — Seminar:  Experimental  Social  Psychology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Critical  study  of  the  literature  of  social  psy- 
chology. Special  topics  to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  students.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  will  be  given  to  study  of  the  bases  of  social  action  and  the 
use  of  the  experimental  method  in  the  study  of  psychology  as  applied  to 
social  behavior. 

PSY.  619. — Advanced  Experimental  Psychology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  301  or  302. 
Offered  1.  Experimental  studies  in  psychophysics,  sensation,  perception,  associa- 
tion, attention,  reaction  time. 


The  statement  "Offered   1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3.  summer  session. 
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PSY.  620. — Advanced  Experimental  Psychology. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  301  or  302. 
Offered  2.  Experimental  studies  in  conditioning,  memory,  emotions,  feelings, 
attending,  and  thinking.  Laboratory  training  in  techniques  of  investigation  in 
these  fields. 

PSY.  621. — Seminar:  Learning. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Seleaed  theoretical  and  empirical  problems 
that  arise  from  the  phenomena  of  learning. 

PSY,  624. — Seminar:  Perception. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  conditions,  mechanisms,  forms,  and  func- 
tions of  perceptual  processes. 

PSY.  626. — Seminar:  Experimental  Design. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  603.  Offered  1.  The  nature  and  use 
of  the  experimental  method  in  psychology.  Critical  evaluation  of  seleaed  ex- 
periments. The  role  of  quantitative  methodology  in  experimental  planning. 
Practice  in  the  experimental  design,  including  the  design  of  apparatus. 

PSY.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,2.  A  reading  or  research  course  in  such  areas 
of  Psychology  as  are  needed  by  graduate  students.  May  be  elected  for  full 
credit  in  subsequent  sessions  with  change  of  content. 

PSY.  631. — Practice  in  Intelligence  Testing. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  503.  Offered  1. 
Extensive  practice  in  the  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  indi- 
vidual intelligence  tests. 

PSY.  632. — Test  Construction. 

2  hours,  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PSY.  503,  604.  Offered 
1.  Theory  and  praaice  in  the  construction  of  tests  of  general  aptitude,  special 
aptitude  and  personality  traits.    Psycho-physical  theory  and  techniques. 

PSY.  633. — Projective  Techniques. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  612.  Offered  1.  Review  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  projeaive  techniques.  Consideration  of  the  theoretical 
basi.s  for  the  use  of  projeaive  devices  in  clinical  praaice.  Intensive  study  of 
specific  projective  tests.  New  application  of  projective  methods  to  the  prob- 
lems of  clinical  psychology  and  psychiatry. 

PSY.  635. — Introduction  to  Psychological  Readjustment. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  612.  Offered  2.  Survey  of  theories  and 
clinical  practices  including  the  counseling  interview,  environmental  change, 
group  activity  and  discussion. 

PSY.  637. — Personal  Counseling. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruaor.  Offered  2.  Intensive 
exploration  of  current  theories  and  practices  in  personal  counseling.  Special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  role  of  the  counselor  and  the  nature  of  the 
counseling  relationship. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PSY.  644. — College  Achievement  Testing  in  Comprehensive 
Courses. 

2  hours,  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  statistics  and 
graduate  student  status.  Offered  3-  A  critical  review  of  the  history,  theory 
and  techniques  of  achievement  examining  in  programs  of  general  education. 
Praaical  laboratory  experience  will  be  provided  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
office  of  the  University  Examiner. 

PSY.  651. — Practicum  in  Clinical   Psychology  I.    Introduction  to 
Clinical  Case- Work. 

9  laboratory-conference  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Clinical 
Training  Committee.  Offered  1.  Students  specializing  in  clinical  psychology 
will  work  under  close  supervision  with  persons  in  the  Psychological  Clinic 
and  other  settings  with  the  purpose  of  relating  their  theoretical  understanding 
of  personality  to  the  use  of  clinical  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  methods. 

PSY.  652. — Practicum  in  Clinical  Psychology  II. 

9  laboratory-conference  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  651.  Offered  2. 
A  continuation  of  the  content  of  PSY.  651,  with  emphasis  on  interpersonal 
relations  and  the  environment  in  causation  and  correction  of  personality 
deviations. 

PSY.  661. — Seminar:  Psychological  Problems  of  Aging. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Examination  of  the  problems  of  later  maturity, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  current  research  in  this  area. 

PSY.  669. — Seminar:  Motivation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  detailed  account  of  the  factors  underlying 
human  motivation  approached  from  both  the  physiological  and  psychological 
viewpoints. 

PSY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

PSY.  729. — Dynamics  of  Individual  Behavior. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  systematic  exploration  of  perceptual  or 
personalistic  approaches  to  the  understanding  of  individual  behavior  and  the 
implications  of  such  theory  for  major  problems  in  human  relations. 

PSY.  734. —  Seminar:  Current  Clinical  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Students  will  be  required  to  do  extensive  read- 
ing on  selected  topics  in  the  area  of  clinical  psychology. 

PSY.  743. — Introduction  to  the  Rorschach  Test. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  633.  Offered 
2.  Technique  of  administration,  scoring  and  fundamentals  of  interpretation  of 
the  Rorschach  Test.  Students  will  need  test  materials  and  text.  The  Beck 
method  will  be  emphasized. 


The  statement  "Oflfcred  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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PSY.  753. — Practicum  in  Clinical  Psychology  III.  Use  of  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  methods. 

12  laboratory-conference  hours.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  652.  Offered  1. 
Consideration  of  a  variety  of  methods  and  techniques  used  in  assessment  and 
diagnosis,  and  in  effecting  desirable  change  in  personality  and  behavior.  Stu- 
dents will  be  placed  in  appropriate  clinical  settings  under  general  supervision. 

PSY.  754. — Practicum  in  Clinical  Psychology  IV. 

12  laboratory-conference  hours.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  753.  Offered  2. 
A  continuation  of  PSY.  753,  with  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  the  find- 
ings of  projective  techniques  into  clinical  understanding  and  treatment. 

PSY.  755.— Practicum  in  Clinical  Psychology  V.  Advanced  Clinical 
Treatment. 

18  laboratory-conference  hours.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  754.  Offered 
1.  Students  will  be  placed  in  appropriate  work  settings  where  they  will  be 
given  the  opportunit^S  along  with  exercise  of  their  other  clinical  skills,  to 
use  various  approaches  to  treatment,  including  individual  and  group  psycho- 
therapy in  collaboration  with  staff  members. 

PSY.  756.— Practicum  in  Clinical  Psychology  VI. 

18  laboratory-conference  hours.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  PSY.  755.  Offered  2. 
A  continuation  of  PSY.  755,  with  the  addition  of  training  in  treatment 
through  supervision  and  education  of  agency  staff,  work  with  other  agencies, 
and  through  community  organization. 

PSY.  799.— Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

Real  Estate 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Chace,  J.  E.,  Head;  Dehner,  A.  H.,  Kalkman,  R.  H.,  McGough,  B.  C,  Ring,  A.  A., 
Travis',  R.  W. 

See  also  following  course  listings: 
Accounting   (ATG.) 

Business  Administration — General   (BS.) 
Economics   (ES.) 
Finance  and  Insurance  (FI.) 
Management  and  Business  Law  (MGT.) 

Marketing  (MKG.)  .     . 

Courses    numbered    300    or   higher   are   open   only   to   students   with    jun.ol 
standing.   Note,  however,  the  specific  prerequisites  for  certain  courses. 


i^si;^;^;^  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3.  summer  session 
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RE.  291. — Real  Estate  Fundamentals. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  A  survey  of  the  principles  and  praaices 
essential  to  successful  ownership  of  real  property.  The  aim  is  to  develop  a 
full  understanding  of  the  significance  of  realty  as  a  commodity  and  to  equip 
the  student  with  the  fundamentals  essential  to  successful  real  estate  investment 
and  enterprise.  Classroom  lectures  and  problems  place  emphasis  on  the  legal, 
economic  and  technical  aspects  of  real  estate  ownership  and  provide  back- 
ground training  for  those  seeking  specialization  in  the  fields  of  real  estate  law, 
brokerage,  management,  appraising  and  real  estate  finance.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents with  4BA  classification. 

RE.  295. — Housing  and  Home  Ownership. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Concerned  with  the  consumption  of  real 
estate  and  the  economic,  legal  and  technical  aspects  of  housing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  home  owner.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  evolution  and  limitations  of 
property  rights,  the  role  of  government  in  the  field  of  housing,  principles  of 
home  ownership,  home  construction  and  design,  and  the  vital  problem  of  when 
and  how  to  buy  a  home.    Not  open  to  students  with  4BA  classification. 

RE.  390. — Property  Valuation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,2.  This  course  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  the 
social,  economic  and  governmental  forces  which  cause  and  influence  propeny 
value.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  value 
and  the  steps  essential  to  measurement  of  value.  Class  lectures  stress  the  case 
method  of  study  and  the  application  of  principles  under  the  cost,  market  and 
income  approaches  to  value.  This  course  is  designed  to  train  those  who  seek 
to  specialize  in  the  field  of  real  estate  valuation  and  to  provide  an  indispensable 
background  for  trained  specialists  in  allied  fields  of  investment,  building, 
construaion,  architecture,  and  civil  engineering. 

RE.  391. — Property  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Management  of  real  properties  as  a  part  of 
tne  real  estate  business;  principles,  management  and  organization;  collections, 
expenditures  and  services;  physical  care  of  the  property;  records;  agent's  relation 
with  tenant. 

RE.  392. — Problems  in  Real  Estate  Brokerage. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Organization  and  conduct  of  the  real  estate 
brokerage  business;  social,  economic,  legal,  and  ethical  responsibilities  of  the 
broker;  listing  and  listing  methods;  advertising  and  sales;  real-estate  broker's 
law;  commissions;  relationship  with  the  title  insurance  companies  and  attorneys. 

RE.  393. — Urban  Land  Utilization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Land  and  population;  economics  of  land 
utilization;  urbanization,  and  urban  lands;  manufacturing  as  an  urbanizing 
factor;  labor  as  a  factor;  transportation  and  commerce  in  city  location  and 
urbanization. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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RE.  490. — Real  Estate  Appraising. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  RE.  390.  Offered  1,  2.  Designed  to  train 
students  in  the  technique  and  art  of  real  estate  appraising.  This  course  is 
concerned  with  the  application  of  the  principles  of  property  valuation  to  the 
various  classes  of  realty;  stress  is  laid  on  the  character  of  land  value,  axioms  of 
valuation  and  application  of  valuation  procedures  via  the  cost,  market,  and 
income  approach  to  real  estate  value.  The  case  method  of  instruction  is  used 
in  order  to  enable  students  to  prepare  independent  property  appraisal  reports. 

RE.  491. — Principles  and  Problems  in  City  Planning. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Relation  of  city  planning  to  real  estate  values 
and  developments:  use  of  city  plans  by  realtors;  building  codes;  blighted  areas; 
development  of  the  city  center  and  realty  operations;  relation  of  relators  to 
city-planning  engineers. 

RE.  492. — Real  Estate  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Functions  of  real  estate  finances;  the  loan  con- 
tract; the  mortgage  market;  elements  of  mortgage  risk;  loan  policy  and  ad- 
ministration of  loans;  analysis  of  current  mortgage  market  conditions. 

RE.  493.— Real  Estate  Law. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Necessity  of  learning  when  to  consult  a 
lawyer;  fixtures;  easements;  land  descriptions:  land  titles  and  interests;  deeds; 
mortgages;  foreclosures;  landlord  and  tenant;  taxes  and  assessments;  avoidance 
of  "unauthorized  practice  of  law." 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Though  no  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  course  work 
on  the  600  or  higher  level,  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  real  estate  are  avail- 
able for  graduate  credit  as  part  of  a  candidate's  major.  These  are:  RE.  490 — 
Real  Estate  Appraising;  RE.  492 — Real  Estate  Finance;  and  RE.  493 — Real  Estate 
Law. 

RE.  690. — Problems  in  Property  Valuation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  This  course  is  concerned  with  appraising 
techniques  and  problems  of  income  producing  properties.  Detailed  study  is 
given  to  income  premises  and  valuation  practices  developed  by  leading  valu- 
ators in  this  field.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  case  method  of  instruction.  Class 
work  is  coordinated  with  field  investigation  and  field  reports. 

RE.  692. — Urban  Growth  and  Land  Use  Patterns. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  economic  factors  which  provide 
the  basis  of  the  urban  economy  and  urban  growth.  Urbanization;  locations  of 
cities  and  industries;  the  position  of  the  city  in  our  economy;  urban  land 
utilization;  public  control  over  urban  land  utilization;  urban  land  tenure  and 
tenacy;  the  future  of  cities. 

RE.  693. — Research  in  Real  Estate  Brokerage. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  critical  study  of  seleaed  methods  and  prac- 
tices of  real  estate  brokerage. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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RE.  694. — Problems  in  Property  Management. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  critical  study  of  seleaed  methods  and  prac- 
tices of  real  estate  management. 

RE.  695. — Problems  in  Real  Estate  Finance. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Concerned  with  techniques  of  mortgage  risk 
analysis,  mortgage  risk  rating,  trading  on  the  equity,  and  long  and  short 
term  financing.  Detailed  study  is  given  to  real  estate  finance  problems  en- 
countered in  slum  clearance,  subdivision  and  urban  re-development. 

RE.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Directed  research  and  writing  for  the  M.A. 
degree,  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  student's  graduate  program  for  credit  in 
addition  to  the  24  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree. 

Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Thomason,  B.,  Chairman;  Barrett,  A.  M. 

RC.  640. — An  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  An  orientation  to  the  rehabilitation  process 
including  a  survey  of  history,  principles,  philosophy  and  legal  aspects  of  re- 
habilitation and  related  fields.  Rehabilitation  as  a  concept  of  integrated  service. 
Understanding  objectives  and  the  organizational  basis  for  rehabilitation 
programs. 

RC.  641. — Psychological  and  Sociological  Aspects  of  Rehabilitation 
Counseling. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Study  of  social  and  personal  problems  of 
the  handicapped;  psychological  aspects  of  physical  and  mental  disabilities. 
Societal  attitudes  and  other  environmental  factors  related  to  handicapped 
persons;  community  organization  processes  related  to  responsibility  and  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  persons.  Nature,  limitations  and  relationships  of  com- 
munity resources  and  agencies  to  rehabilitation;  methods  in  social  case  work 
as  applied  to  rehabilitation  counseling. 

RC.  642. — Vocational  Training  and  Placement  Aspects  of 
Rehabilitation  Counseling. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Analysis  of  job  placement  and  training 
facilities  and  ability  to  relate  these  through  vocational  guidance  to  client 
capacities  and  employer  expectations.  Adaptations  of  occupational  information 
to  rehabilitation  counseling,  including  job  analysis,  placement  and  follow-up 
techniques. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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RC.  643. — Medical  and  Related  Aspects  of  Rehabilitation 
Counseling. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Medical  implications  for  rehabilitation 
counselors  including  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of  human  systems, 
physical  reconstruction,  restoration  and  adaptation;  psychological  and  psychiatric 
implications  in  rehabilitation;  etiology,  prognosis  and  therapy  of  the  various 
disabling  conditions  and  disorders  with  special  emphasis  on  the  social  and 
occupational  aspects  of  injury,  somatic  and  psychogenic  disability.  Feasibility 
determination,  interpretation  of  medical  information  to  clients  and  physician- 
counselor  relationships. 

RC.  644. — Internship  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 

6  hours.  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  This  internship  will  include  supervised 
practice  in  counseling,  case  studies,  contacts  with  community  social  agencies 
and  others,  as  well  as  practicum  in  specific  rehabilitation  processes.  (In  some 
instances  previous  experience  in  rehabilitation  counseling  may  be  accepted 
for  part  or  all  of  this  internship. ) 

Religion 

Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Scudder,  D.  L.,  Head;  Creel,  A.  B.,  McCoy,  C.  S. 

An  undergraduate  major,  group  major,  or  graduate  minor  should  be  worked 
out  with  the  Department  of  Religion.  As  a  rule,  the  pre-ministerial  student  should 
elect  no  more  than  twelve  hours  in  Religion  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  a  broad 
background  in  the  sciences  and  humanities. 

RN.  241. — Introduction  to  Religion. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  attempt  to  discover  what  religion  is  and 
does.  Religion  as  a  social  pattern,  a  venture  of  faith,  and  an  orientation  to 
life  as  a  whole. 

RN.  242. — Survey  of  Western  Religion. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  the  religious  ideas  of  western 
civilization.  The  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  contribution  to  current  religious 
thinking  and  practice. 

RN.  243. — Religion  in  American  Life. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  presentation  of  the  historical  development 
of  beliefs  and  practices  of  religious  groups  in  the  United  States. 

RN.  251. — Comparative  Religion. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,2.  The  religions  of  India,  China,  Japan,  the 
Near  East  and  Europe  are  compared  along  general  lines.  An  investigation  of 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  Shintoism,  Mohammedanism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity. 

RN.  252. — Comparative  Religion. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  RN.  251-252.  Offered  1,  2. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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RN.  341.— The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  inquiry  into  the  Hterature  and  history  of 
the  Hebrews  as  refleaed  in  the  Bible. 

RN.  342. — The  Career  and  Significance  of  Jesus. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  study  of  the  hfe  of  the  historical  Jesus 
based  upon  the  comparative  texts  of  the  first  three  gospels  and  recent  Biblical 
scholarship.  A  continuation  of  RN.  341. 

RN.  343— The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  A  continuation  of  RN.  342,  concerned  with 
the  expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  as  disclosed  in  the  literature 
of  the  New  Testament.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  epistles  of  Paul,  the  Book 
of  Acts,  and  the  Johannine  writings.  Rival  philosophies  and  religions  are 
compared  with  beliefs  of  the  New  Testament  authors. 

RN.  401. — Advanced  Comparative  Religion. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  similarities  and  differences  to 
be  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  and  West.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  the  Dhammapada,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Tao  Teh 
King  and  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

RN.  403. — The  Social  Teaching  of  Christian  Churches. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  An  investigation  of  attempts  to  apply  the 
Christian  Ideal  of  life  to  the  problems  of  war  and  peace,  state  and  church, 
capital  and  labor,  marriage  and  the  family,  minorities  and  the  under-privileged. 

RN.  405. — ^The  Problems  of  Religious  Philosophy. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  An  examination  of  the  nature,  truth  and  rea- 
sonableness of  religious  concepts.  The  problems  of  man,  God,  evil,  freedom, 
values  and  immortality.  Attention  is  given  to  the  relations  of  common  sense, 
science,  philosophy  and  religion. 

RN.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  Upper  Division  Humanities. 
Offered  1,  2.  A  tutorial  program  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  writing 
a  comprehensive  essay  on  a  topic  which  involves  the  correlation  of  religion 
with  other  areas  of  knowledge. 

RN.  450. — Religious  Interpretations  of  History. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  Upper  Division  Humanities 
including  History.  Offered  2.  Recent  views  of  Northrup,  Toynbee,  Sorokin, 
and  Niebuhr  analyzed  in  the  light  of  Asiatic  and  Classic  conceptions  of  eternal 
recurrence.  Biblical  ideas  of  Providence,  and  Western  theories  of  progress  and 
dialectical  materialism. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Russian 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Brunet,  J.,  Head;  Segel,  H.  B. 

RSN.   101. — Modern  Russian  Literature  in  Translation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  No  knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Offered  2.  Survey  of 
the  principal  movements  in  Russian  literature  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries, 
up  to  1917. 

RSN.   102.— The  Russian  Novel  in  the  19th  Century. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Representative  works  of  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Goncharov, 
Turgenev,  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  will  be  read  and  discussed.  No  knowledge 
of  Russian  required.  Students  who  have  studied  Russian  will  be  required 
to  do  part  of  the  reading  in  the  original  language. 

RSN.  103. — Masterpieces  of  Russian  Drama  Through  Gorky. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  No  prerequisite,  except,  in  the  case  of  students  of  Russian, 
permission  of  the  department  head.  Offered  1.  Leaures,  readings  and  reports. 
Knowledge  of  Russian  not  necessary.  Students  of  Russian  will,  however,  be 
required  to  do  a  substantial  amount  of  their  reading  for  the  course  in  Russian. 

RSN.  133.— First- Year  Russian. 

3  hours.   3  credits.  Offered  1. 

RSN.  134.— First- Year  Russian. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  RSN.  133,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted 
in  Russian.  Oflfered  2. 

RSN.    201.— Second- Year  Russian. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  RSN.  134,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted 
in  Russian.  Offered  1. 

RSN.  202. — Second- Year  Russian. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  RSN.  201,  or  the  equivalent.  Conduaed 
in  Russian.   Offered  2. 

RSN.  530.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  12  hours  of  college  Russian  or  the  equivalent, 
and  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Offered  1,  2.  Advanced  stu- 
dents may  study  for  credit  phases  of  Russian  literature,  language  and  civiliza- 
tion for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offerings.  With  change  of  content, 
RSN.  530  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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School  Art 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Ahrens,  M,  R.,  Head;  Mitchel,  J.  O.,  Schraemeyer,  C. 

SCA.  253. — Introduction  to  Art  Education. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Oflfered  1,  2,  3.  Exploration  of  various  art  media  for 
personal  expression.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  role  of  art  in  developing 
the  child's  emotional,  intellectual,  and  creative  growth.  Laboratory,  lecture, 
visual  aids  and  class  discussion  will  be  used.  This  course  satisfies  requirements 
for  certification  in  the  Elementary  School  Course,  Area  V. 

SCA.  301.— Creative  School  Art. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Primarily  for  the  in-service  teacher.  Open  only  to  Upper 
Division  and  graduate  students.  Offered  1,  2.  Study  and  praaice  in  types  of 
creative  art  work  suitable  for  children  of  different  age  levels.  Emphasis  is  upon 
painting  with  some  analysis  of  modern  art. 

SCA.  333. — Planning  the  Art  Curriculum. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  3.  Primarily  for  in-service  teachers.  Open 
only  to  Upper  Division  and  graduate  students.  A  study  of  all  valuable  types 
of  school  art  expression  based  on  an  understanding  of  child  development  and 
needs  at  each  age  level.  Experiences  with  many  types  of  art  media  will  be 
provided. 

SCA.  334.— School  Art  Design. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2,  3.  Primarily  for  in-service  teachers.  Open 
only  to  Upper  Division  and  graduate  students.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  design  with  application  to  design  problems.  Use  of  inexpensive  media 
suitable  for  use  with  children  of  various  age  levels.  Experiences  with  many 
types  of  art  media  will  be  provided. 

SCA.  353.— Art  Education  Workshop. 

6  hours  lecture-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCA  253.  Offered  2,  3- 
Through  selected  projects  students  experience  and  evaluate  the  use  of  art 
materials  and  tools  appropriate  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  students. 

SCA.  453.— The  Teaching  of  Art. 

6  hours  leaure-studio.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SCA  253,  SCA  353  or 
senior  standing  with  a  major  in  art.  Offered  2,  3.  Class  discussions,  lectures, 
visual  aids  and  laboratory  experiences  with  materials. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;   2.  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Social  Studies 

Instructional  Staff  1937-58 
Ahrens,  M.  R.,  Head;  Weiss,  W.  D.,  Hilliard,  P.,  Tison,  J.  P. 

SCL.  301. — Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  This  course  satisfies  the  requirement  for  certification  in 
the  Elementary  School  Course,  Area  III.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Study  of  the  seleaion, 
organization,  planning,  developing,  and  evaluating  of  experiences  which  help 
children  become  better  citizens  in  a  democracy.  Exploration  of  the  role  of 
social  studies  and  of  other  opportunities  in  the  school  curriculum  for  develop- 
ing needed  social  learnings.    Study  of  methods  and  materials. 

SCL.  302. — Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  This  course  satisfies  the  certification  requirement  in  the 
Elementary  School  Course,  Area  II.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Examination  of  content 
in  the  social  studies  field  needed  for  the  instruction  of  elementary  children. 
Relationship  of  content  in  the  field  to  the  objeaives  of  the  elementary  school. 
Recommended  for  undergraduate  students  only. 

Sociology 

Instructional  Staff  1957-38 
Maclachlan,    J.    M.,    Head;    Atchley,    M.    H.;    Brown,   J.    C;    Ehrmann,   W.  W.; 
Frederick,  W,   C;   Goggin,  J.  M.;   Grigsby,  S.  E.;  Quackenbush,  O.  F.;   Robbins, 
C  L.;  Smith,  T.  L.;  Washburne,  C;  Webber,  I.  L. 

All  sociology  majors  are  ordinarily  required  to  take  SY.  201,  SY.  541,  and 
SY.  547.  SY.  551  is  recommended  for  those  who  intend  to  take  graduate  work 
in  sociology,  and  for  graduate  minors  in  sociology. 

SY.  201. — Sociological  Foundations  of  Modern  Life. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-11  or  equivalent.  Offered  1,  2.  Culture 
and  its  relations  to  specific  social  problems.  The  social  institutions  of  American 
life  today  in  relation  to  population  changes,  ethnic  groups,  and  major  prob- 
lems of  social  policy.  The  social  consequences  of  technological  change.  Tech- 
niques of  social  control  in  the  metropolitan  world. 

SY.  202. — Problems  of  American  Society. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201.  Offered  1.  Major  problems  of 
individuals,  families,  and  the  communities.  Juvenile  delinquency,  adult 
maladjustment,  pathological  migration,  dependency  and  poverty.  Social  forces, 
tending  to  disorganize  basic  groups.  Remedial  programs. 

SY.  203— The  Field  of  Social  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201.  Offered  1.  Factors  influencing  the 
growth  and  development  of  social  work.  Application  of  sociological  principles 
to  social  work  activities.  The  variety  of  social  work  activities  on  the  local, 
state  and  national  levels.  Major  trends  in  the  social  work  areas.  Field  visits 
to  welfare  agencies  in  Florida. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SY.  244. — Marriage  and  the  Family. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-11  or  equivalent.  Offered  1,  2.  Forms  of 
marriage  and  the  family.  Sex  developmental  differentiations.  Sex  education. 
Social  relationships  between  men  and  women.  Preparation  for  marriage. 
Legal  and  social  faaors  affeaing  marital  adjustment. 

SY.  301. — Analytical  Sociology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201  or  advanced  standing  in  the  social 
sciences.  Offered  2.  A  survey  of  recent  developments  in  analytical  sociology, 
quantitative  and  non-quantitative.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  advanced  student 
with  current  trends  in  sociological  thought  and  analysis  through  readings 
and  practice  in  use  of  research  techniques. 

SY.  305.— (Identical  with  PSY.  305.)— Society  and  the  Individual. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201  or  PSY.  201.  Offered  2.  The  indi- 
vidual in  the  social  structure.  Confficts  of  individual  and  societal  needs.  The 
individual  as  the  agent  of  social  change.  The  role  of  the  individual  in  cultural 
transmission,  diffusion  and  invention.  Both  psychological  and  sociological 
approaches  are  stressed. 

SY.  317.— Methods  in  Social  Work. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  field  work.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  203  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Offered  2.  Methods  and  administrative  techniques  relating  to 
social  case  work,  social  group  work,  social  administration,  and  social  research. 
Supervised  field  work  in  recognized  public  and  private  welfare  agencies  to  tie 
together  academic  training  and  practical  field  activities. 

SY.  321.— Rural  Sociology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201.  Offered  1.  American  rural  life  in 
the  changing  regions.  Trends  in  rural  social  resources  and  problems  in  the 
United  States,  the  Southeast,  Florida. 

SY.  322.— The  Child  in  American  Society. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201.  Offered  1.  Cultural  faaors  affect- 
ing social  adjustment  of  children  with  emphasis  on  normal  youth.  Specialized 
services  to  children  in  and  outside  their  own  homes.  Current  provisions  for 
foster  home  care,  guardianship,  adoptions,  and  institutional  care  of  dependent 
children. 

SY.  326.— Urban  Sociology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201  or  GPY.  204.  Offered  2.  The 
recent  dominance  of  the  city  in  American  life.  The  social  institutions  in 
metropolitan  culture.  The  city  as  the  center  of  social  change.  Sociological 
problems  and  principles  involved  in  city  planning. 

SY.  343. — The  American  Negro. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201.  Offered  2.  Major  aspeas  of  racial 
problems  in  the  United  States.  The  cultural  development  of  the  American 
Negro.   Patterns  and  problems  of  interracial  adjustment  today. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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SY.  348. — Community  Organization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201.  Offered  2.  A  study  of  community 
structures,  activities,  problems,  and  resources.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  community  organization  in  Florida  and  the  Southeast. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

SY.  525. — Juvenile  Delinquency. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  sociology,  including  SY.  201. 
OflFered  2.  Social  determinants  of  delinquency.  Methods  of  detention,  proba- 
tion and  parole,  court  administration.  Designed  for  teachers,  social  workers, 
and  others  concerned  with  the  praaical  problems  of  delinquency. 

SY.  530.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  sociology,  including  SY.  201. 
Offered  1,  2.  Designed  to  permit  advanced  students  to  do  work  in  subjeas 
not  available  to  them  in  currently  offered  courses. 

SY.  541. — History  of  Sociological  Thought. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  sociology,  including  SY.  201. 
The  development  of  sociological  thought.  Sociological  elements  in  ancient 
and  medieval  thought  and  sociological  theories  in  the  renaissance  and  the  early 
modern  period. 

SY.  543. — Collective  Behavior. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201.  The  study  of  the  formation  of 
informal  and  transitory  grouping  in  society  and  the  development  of  social 
movements.  Development  and  types  of  crowds,  the  role  of  prestige  and 
personal  influence,  general  sociological  theory  of  social  movements,  and  the 
relationship  of  social  movements  to  the  total  social  order. 

SY.  545. — The  American  Family. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  sociology,  including  SY.  201. 
Offered  2.  The  cultural  configuration  of  the  American  family.  Basic  relation- 
ships will  be  examined  in  terms  of  theoretical,  historical,  and  clinical  con- 
siderations. 

SY.  546. — Criminology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  201.  Offered  1,  2.  Nature  and  causes  of 
crime.  Punishment,  treatment,  prevention  of  criminality.  Sociological  aspeas 
of  criminal  law  and  procedure.  Emphasis  on  current  trends  in  criminality 
and  its  treatment. 

SY.  547.— Social  Research  and  Investigation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  sociology',  including  SY.  201. 
Offered  2.  Current  methods  of  research  in  sociology.  Trends  in  methodology 
and  research  interests  here  and  abroad.  Historical  development  of  research 
methods. 


The  statement  "OfPered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2.  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SY.  550. — Population  and  Public  Affairs. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  sociology,  including  SY.  201. 
Offered  1.  Social  effects  of  population  charaaeristics  in  the  modern  world. 
The  problems  created  by  recent  rapid  population  changes  in  the  United  States. 
Methods  of  studying  population  trends  and  situations. 

SY.  551. — Comparative  Sociology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SY.  201  and  SY.  541,  or  equivalent.  Of- 
fered 2.  Twentieth  century  sociology  in  Europe  and  in  the  Americas,  with 
intensive  study  of  one  or  more  major  systematic  sociologists. 

SY.  555. — Industrial  Sociology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SY.  201  or  BS.  473  plus  any  one  of  the 
following:  PSY.  206,  ES.  210,  ES.  372,  BS.  373,  BS.  472  or  SY.  326. 
A  study  of  human  relations  in  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  socio- 
logical factors  involved;  the  development,  charaaeristics  and  implied  assump- 
tions of  modern  industrial  society,  social  role  of  workers,  technicians,  manage- 
ment, and  owners;  formal  and  informal  groups;  faaories  as  social  organiza- 
tions; industrial  communities;  incentives,  and  leadership. 

SY.  564. — Peoples,  Cultures  and  Social  Institutions  of  Spanish 
America. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  sociology,  including  SY.  201. 
Offered  1.  Sociological  processes  in  Spanish  America.  The  racial,  ethnic  and 
cultural  elements  and  their  fusion.  Charaaeristics  and  trends  of  Spanish  Ameri- 
can population.  Land  settlement  patterns,  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
the  social  institutions. 

SY.  565. — Peoples,  Cultures,  and  Social  Institutions  of  Brazil. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  sociology,  including  SY.  201. 
Offered  2.  Modern  social  trends  in  Brazil.  Cultural,  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
in  the  development  of  Brazilian  culture.  Population  trends  and  pressures,  the 
relations  of  the  people  to  the  land,  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  social 
institutions. 

SY.  590.— The  South  Today. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  sociology,  including  SY.  201. 
Offered  2.  Social  resources  and  challenges  in  the  modern  Southeast.  Variant 
patterns  of  southern  culture.  Population  pressures  and  trends.  The  major 
problems  of  southern  social  institutions.   Programs  and  plans  for  the  region. 

SY.  591. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  a  major  in  one  of  the 
social  sciences.  Identical  with  HY.  591,  ES.  591,  and  PCL.  591.  Offered  1. 
A  reading  course  for  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Enrollment  limited  to 
students  having  the  approval  of  their  advisor  in  the  major  field  and  the  course 
chairman.  Seleaed  works  of  representative  authors  who  have  contributed  most 
to  the  fields  of  economics,  history,  sociology,  political  science,  geography,  and 
anthropology  will  be  read  and  evaluated. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SY.  592. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  a  major  in  one  of  the 
social  sciences.  Identical  with  HY.  592,  ES.  592,  and  PCL.  592.  Offered  2. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  SY.  591-592 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Each  student  registered  as  a  graduate  major  in  sociology  will  be  required  to 
pass  a  qualifying  examination,  given  by  his  supervisory  committee  usually  during 
the  first  semester  as  a  sociology  major. 

No  graduate  major  may  be  completed  without  adequate  credits  at  the  600 
level. 

SY.  619. — Advanced  Study  of  Rural  Society. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  rural  life  of  modern  man.  Readings  and  supervised 
research  with  emphasis  on  rural  life  in  the  United  States,  the  Southeast  and 
Florida. 

SY.  621.— The  Sociology  of  the  Aged. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  aged  in  primitive  culture.  Historical  background  of 
problems  of  the  aged.  Charaaeristics  of  older  people  in  Western  European 
and  American  societies.  Physical,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  of  the  aging 
process.  Personal  adjustment  to  roles  and  statuses  of  later  maturity.  Societal 
adjustment  to  the  aged  group. 

SY.  625. — Seminar  in  the  Study  of  Marriage  and  the  Family. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  classical  systematic 
treatises  and  of  the  more  significant  research  studies  in  the  field.  Construaion 
and  completion  of  short  research  projects  by  the  student. 

SY.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Designed  to  permit  graduate  students  to 
do  work  in  subjects  not  available  to  them  in  currently  offered  courses. 

SY.  631. — The  Development  of  Social  Thought. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Advanced  study  in  the  field  of  social  theory.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  one  major  theorist  and  one  school 
of  thought.  Seminar  reports  and  research  papers  will  deal  with  major  problems 
of  social  theory. 

SY.  646. — Seminar  in  Population. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SY.  550.  Offered  2.  Readings,  seminar  re- 
ports and  supervised  research  in  population.  Emphasis  on  studies  of  research 
techniques  and  on  population  trends  in  the  United  States. 

SY.  654. — Seminar  in  Spanish  American  Cultures. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Intensive  study  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  Spanish 
American  countries. 

SY.  655. — Seminar  in  Brazilian  Culture. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  peoples  and  institutions  of  Brazilian  life  today.  Not 
open  to  undergraduates. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SY.  670. — Social  Research  Methods. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Advanced  studies  in  the  Hterature  of  method- 
ology.   Emphasis  upon  statistical,  sociometric  and  experimental  methods. 

SY.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,2. 

SY.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  For  students  who  are  working  for  a  doctor's 
degree  in  the  area  of  Inter-American  Studies. 

Soils 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Smith,   F.   B.,   Head;   Blue,  W.   G.,  Breland,  H.,  Caldwell,  R.   E.,  Edson,   S.  N., 
Eno,   C.   F.,   Fiskel,  J.   G.   A.,  Gammon,  N.,  Jr.,  Hammond,  L.  C,  Neller,  J.  R., 
Pritchett,  W.   L.,  Robertson,  W.  K.,  Rothwell,   D.    F.,    Spinks,   D.    O.,   Thames, 
W.  H.,  Jr.,  Thornton,  G.  D.,  Volk,  G.  M. 

SLS.  300.— Forest  Soils. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY  109-110  or  CY. 
121-122.  Open  only  to  forestry  students.  Offered  1.  The  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  forest  soils.  The  fundamentals  of  soil  science  with  applications  of  the 
science  of  forestry.  Subjects  include  soil  genesis,  morphology,  classification, 
fertility,  chemistry,  microbiology,  physics  and  moisture  relationships. 

SLS.  301.— Soils. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  CY.  109-110  or 
CY.  121-122.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  The  nature  and  properties  of  soils.  A  treatment 
of  the  fundamentals  of  soil  science  including  genesis,  morphology,  classifica- 
tion, chemistry,  biology,  physics  and  moisture  relationships  as  related  to  plant 
growth. 

SLS.  302.— Soil  Fertility. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SLS.  301.  Offered 
1,  2,  3.  General  principles  of  soil  fertility.  The  physical,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical factors  affeaing  soil  fertility  and  crop  production.  Studies  on  samples 
of  soil  from  the  home  farm,  commercial  fertilizers,  manures,  green  manures 
and  organic  matter  maintenance,  crop  rotations  and  permanent  soil  fertility. 

SLS.  303. — Introductory  Economic  Nematology. 

Identical  with  EY.  303  and  VY.  303.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.  Prerequisites:  C-61  and  BLY.  l6l,  or  BTY.  101-102.  Offered  1. 
(For  description  see  EY.  303). 

SLS.  400.— Tropical  Soils. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  SLS.  302.  Offered  1.  The  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  tropical  soils;  their  genesis,  morphology,  classification,  fertility,  conserva- 
tion and  utilization.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  literature  on  tropical  soil 
management. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SLS.  401. — Soil  Morphology  and  Classification. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SLS.  301.  OflFered  1. 
Soil  genesis,  morphology  and  classification  of  the  important  soils  of  Florida 
and  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  their  proper  management  as  land  surface 
units. 

SLS.  402. — Advanced  Soil  Fertility. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SLS.  302  and  CY. 
123.  Desirable  prerequisite:  CY.  331.  Offered  1,  2.  Soil  and  plant  relation- 
ships especially  from  the  standpoint  of  normal  growth  under  field  conditions. 
Composition  and  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  plant  nutrition.  The  funda- 
mental relationships  of  factors  affecting  plant  growth  including  water  and  air 
supply,  microbial  aaivity  and  organic  matter,  soil  colloids,  cation  exchange, 
acidity  and  liming,  and  supply  of  plant  nutrients. 

SLS.  404. — Soil  Surveying. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  SLS.  301.  Offered  2. 
Methods  of  the  soil  survey,  soil  maps  and  survey  reports.  Sampling  the  soil 
profile  and  studying  soil  type  charaaeristics.  Detailed  survey  and  mapping  of 
an  assigned  area.    Comprehensive  study  of  Florida's  soils. 

SLS.  405. — Soil  Microbiology. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  SLS. 
302  and  BCY.  300.  Offered  1.  Occurrence  and  aaivities  of  soil  micro- 
organisms and  their  influence  on  soil  fertility. 

SLS.  406. — Soils  and  Fertilizers. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SLS.  302.  Offered  1, 
2.  The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  with  reference  to  their  eSects  on  soils, 
methods  of  application  and  crop  response.  Manufacture  and  formulation  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  Laboratory  will  include  a  visit  to  a  fertilizer  plant  where 
the  student  will  observe  commercial  praaices  in  mixing  and  handling. 

SLS.  408. — Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 

Identical  with  AG.  408.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prere- 
quisites: SLS.  301,  AG.  301.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  SLS.  302.  Offered  2. 
The  social  and  economic  aspects  of  soil  deterioration.  Principles  involved  in 
soil  conservation,  and  methods  of  control  as  applied  to  Florida  will  be  care- 
fully developed.  Given  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Agriculmral  Engineer- 
ing. 

SLS.  420. — Special  Problems  in  Soils. 

2  to  6  hours.  1  to  3  credits.  With  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  1,  2. 
Research  problems  in  soils  for  qualified  students  in  all  departments  of  College 
of  Agriculture. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 
The  fields  of  graduate  work  offered  in  Soils  are  Soil  Fenility,  Soil  Chemistry, 
Soil  Microbiology,  and  Soil  Physics.   The  interests  of  the  student  and  the  facilities 
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available  determine  the  field  for  the  thesis  problem.  The  field  in  which  the  student 
presents  his  dissertation  shall  be  his  major  field.  However,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  shall 
be  expeaed  to  qualify  in  the  four  major  fields  named  above. 

Prerequisites:  A  student  who  expeas  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department 
of  Soils  should  present  the  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  a  major  in  Soils,  or  the  equivalent  in  other  sciences  and  should  include 
at  least  a  one-semester  course  in  each  of  the  following:  Soil  Morphology  and  Clas- 
sification, General  Soils,  Soil  Fertility,  Soils  and  Fertilizers,  General  Bacteriology, 
General  Botany,  Plant  Physiology,  General  Field  Crops,  General  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry, Qualitative  Analysis,  and  Agricultural  Bio-organic  Chemistry.  This  would 
ordinarily  mean  at  least  twenty  hours,  or  its  equivalent,  of  undergraduate  work  in 
the  department,  and  those  not  meeting  the  above  requirements  will  be  required  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  early  in  their  graduate  work.  The  student  will  be  held 
responsible  for  such  basic  undergraduate  courses  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  special  projea. 

SLS.  600.— Advanced  Soils. 

1  to  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  At  least  one  course  in  Soils  and  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department.  Offered  1,  2.  Conferences,  lectures,  laboratory 
and  problems  in  Soil  Fertility  and  Management,  Soil  Chemistry  and  Micro- 
biology,  Soil   Physics   and  Surveying   and   General   Soils. 

SLS.  601. — Advanced  Soil  Microbiology. 

1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SLS.  405.  Offered 
2.  Qualitative,  quantitative  and  funaional  studies  of  the  soil  microflora  under 
field  and  laboratory  conditions  on  both  mineral  and  organic  soils,  including 
virgin  soils,  in  relation  to  type,  conditions  of  cultivation  and  fertility;  elemental 
metabolism  of  the  more  important  organisms,  especially  in  terms  of  minor 
elements;  climatic  influences. 

SLS.  602.— Soil  Chemistry. 

3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  SLS.  402,  CY.  331, 
CY.  317,  PS.  110.  Desirable,  but  not  required  preparatory  courses  are:  PS. 
201-202  instead  of  PS.  110  and  CY.  401-402  instead  of  CY.  317.  Offered  1. 
The  chemical  constituents  of  soils  and  their  reactions,  in  relation  to  soil  fertility 
problems;  base  exchange  reactions  as  they  affect  soil  acidity,  lime  require- 
ments, and  the  fate  of  applied  fertilizers;  physico-chemical  conditions  in  soils; 
minor  elements;  factors  affecting  leaching  losses  and  fixation;  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  soil  analysis  with  special  emphasis  on  pH  technique. 

SLS.  603.— Soil  Physics. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SLS.  301  and  PS. 
110.  Offered  2,  1955-56  and  alternate  years  thereafter.  Physical  properties 
of  the  soil  and  their  relation  to  the  chemical  reactions  and  biological  func- 
tions in  the  soil;  water  and  air-movement.  Mechanical  analysis,  moisture  rela- 
tionships and  other  physical  studies  are  made  of  Florida  soils.  Instruction  in 
the  use  of  physical  appliances  in  the  field  of  soils. 
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SLS.  604.— Soil  Fertility. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SLS.  402  and  BTY.  211.  OflFered  2,  1958- 
59  and  alternate  years  thereafter.  Fundamental  soil  fertility  problems  with 
emphasis  on  current  theories  and  research  in  the  field  of  soil  fertility.  Nu- 
trient availability  and  absorption  and  soil  faaors  affeaing  it.  Crop  response 
and  the  fertilizer  requirement.  Soil  fertility  diagnosis. 

SLS.  605. — Laboratory  Methods  of  Soil  Fertility  Investigation. 

3  to  9  hours.  1  to  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SLS.  402,  and  CY.  331.  Offered 
1,  2,  3.  Analytical  procedures,  and  experimental  methods  required  in  study 
of  soils  from  the  standpoint  of  fertility,  availability  of  nutrients  for  crop 
growth  reaction  of  soils  with  fertilizers  and  other  soil  amendments  and  bio- 
logical assay  of  soils. 

SLS.  606. — Preparation  of  Fertilizers  and  Their  Utilization. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  SLS.  406.  Offered  2.  Physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  fertilizer  materials;  processes,  principles,  and  reactions  involved 
in  the  use  of  fertilizers;  properties  controlling  limits  and  compatibility  of 
fertilizer  materials;  reaaion  of  fertilizers  with  soils;  and  interaaions  of  mineral 
elements  in  soils. 

SLS.  611. — Genesis,  Morphology  and  Classification  of  World  Soils. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  SLS.  401.  Offered  2,  1954-55  and  alternate 
years  thereafter.  Developmental  factors,  morphological  charaaeristics,  systems 
of  classification  and  geographical  distribution  of  world  soils. 

SLS.  650. — Conference  in  Soils. 

1  hour  recitation  per  credit.  1  to  4  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Reports  and  dis- 
cussions of  published  research  in  the  following  fields: 

A.  Soil  Physics  C.    Soil  Microbiology 

B.  Soil  Chemistry  D.    Soil  Fertility 

SLS.  670. — Research  in  Soils. 

1  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3  . 

SLS.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

SLS.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

Spanish 

Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Brunet,  J.,   Head;   Fernandez,  P.  V.,  Hayes,  F.  C,  Lasley,  M.   M.,  Ramirez,  A., 
Wershow,  L  R. 

The  undergraduate  major  must  include  SH.  305-306,  SH.  307-308  and  SH 
501-502,  or  the  equivalent.  In  addition,  it  must  also  include,  as  a  subsidiary  re- 
quirement, FLE.  351,  FLE.  352  and  six  semester  hours  of  one  or  more  foreign 
languages  other  than  the  major. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SH.  133.— First-Year  Spanish. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

SH.  134.— First- Year  Spanish. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SH.  133,  or  the 
equivalent.  Offered  1,  2. 

SH.  201. — Second- Year  Spanish. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SH.  134,  or  the  equiva- 
lent. Conducted  in  Spanish.   Offered  1,2. 

SH.  202.— Second- Year  Spanish. 

5  hours  lecture  and  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SH.  201,  or  the  equiva- 
lent.  Conduaed  in  Spanish.  Offered  1,  2. 

SH.  225. — Commercial  Spanish. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SH.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
Spanish. 

SH.  305. — Composition  and  Conversation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SH.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
Spanish.  Offered  1. 

SH.  306. — Composition  and  Conversation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SH.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
Spanish.    Offered  2. 

SH.  307. — Introductory  Readings  in  Spanish  Literature  and 
Civilization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SH.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
Spanish.  Offered  1. 

SH.  308. — Introductory  Readings  in  Spanish  Literature  and 
Civilization. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SH.  202,  or  the  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
Spanish.   Offered  2. 

SH.  430.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  18  hours  of  college  Spanish  or  the  equiva- 
lent, and  permission  of  the  department  head.  Readings,  conferences  and  re- 
ports. Advanced  students  may  study  subjects  in  Spanish  literature,  language 
and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offerings.  With  change 
of  content,  SH.  430  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

SH.  501.— The  19th  Century  Spanish  Novel. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SH.  305-306,  and  SH.  307-308,  or  the 
equivalent.  Conduaed  in  Spanish.   Offered  1. 

SH.  502.— Spanish  Drama  Since  1800. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SH.  305-306,  and  SH.  307-308,  or  the 
equivalent.  Conducted  in  Spanish  Offered  2. 

Tho  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SH.  599. — Special  Study  in  Spanish. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SH.  305-306,  and  SH.  307-308,  or  the 
equivalent.  The  study  of  topics  of  Spanish  language  or  literature  for  which 
there  are  no  special  course  oflFerings,  such  as  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Cal- 
deron,  Lyric  Poetry,  Latin-American  Literature,  etc.  More  than  one  topic 
may  be  made  available  under  SPI  599  each  semester,  according  to  demand. 
With  change  of  content,  SH  599  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  sub- 
sequent semesters. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

Prerequisite:  Thirty  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  courses  in  Spanish,  which 
must  include  SH.  305-306,  SH.  307-308  and  SH.  501-502,  or  the  equivalent.  In 
addition,  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  other  than  Spanish  is  required. 

SH.  600. — Special  Study  in  Spanish  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  study  of  topics  of  Spanish  literature  for  which  there 
are  no  special  course  offerings,  such  as  the  Picaresque  Novel,  Contemporary 
Drama,  Contemporary  Novel,  19th  Century  Essayists,  Spanish-American  Litera- 
ture, etc.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  made  available  each  semester  under 
SH.  600,  according  to  demand.  With  change  of  content,  SH.  600  may  be 
elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  semesters. 

SH.  601. — Spanish  Historical  Grammar. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  Latin.  The  phonology,  mor- 
phology and  syntax  of  Old  Spanish. 

SH.  602.— The  Old  Spanish  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:    SH.  601. 

SH.  630— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Readings,  conferences  and  reports.  A  student 
may  study  any  500  course  in  Spanish  not  currently  scheduled.  With  change 
of  content,  SH.  630  may  be  eleaed  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 

SH.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2. 

SH.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertations. 

1  to  12  credits.   Offered  1,  2. 


Speech 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
Constans,  H.   P.,  Head;   Beech,  J.,  Buck,  M.  W.,  Ehninger,  D.  W.,  Harrington, 
D.  A.,  Kirk,  J.  W.,  Kurtzrock,  G.  H.,  Mase,  D.  J.,  Miles,  J.  E.,  Mohrmann,  G.  P., 
Parrish,  W.  M.,  Sarett,  A.  J.,  Tew,  R,  E.,  Van  Meter,  J.  E.,  Zimmerman,  L.  L. 

SCH.  100. — Parliamentary  Procedure. 

1  hour.    1  credit.   Offered  1,  2.    Rules  governing  the  proceedings  of  delibera- 
tive assemblies  together  with  practice  in  their  usage. 

The  statement  "OfFered  1"  means  o£Fered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SCH.  200.— Voice  and  Diction. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Effective  voice  production,  clear  articulation, 
acceptable  pronounication,  and  pleasing  intonaton;  rhythm  and  phrasing.  Both 
group  and  individual  improvement  needs  are  met. 

SCH.  201. — Effective  Speaking. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Designed  to  aid  the  student  through  demon- 
stration and  praaice  to  speak  effectively  to  a  group. 

SCH.  250.— Acting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  SCH.  201.  Offered  1,  2.  A 
study  of  aaing  from  the  aesthetic  and  practical  viewpoints  with  emphasis  on 
theories  of  acting  and  principles  of  stage  make-up. 

SCH.  301. — Advanced  Public  Speaking. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  201.  Offered  1,  2.  Structure,  style 
and  delivery  of  speeches  for  formal  occasions,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
psychology  of  audience  persuasion. 

SCH.  303. — Argumentation. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  SCH.  201.  Offered  1.  The 
principles  of  argumentation  and  their  application  to  issues  of  current  public 
interest.  Analysis,  evidence,  inference,  and  refutation.  Extensive  practice  in 
various  forms  of  debate. 

SCH.  307. — Interpretation  of  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  SCH.  201.  Offered  1,  2. 
Exercises  for  developing  the  effectiveness  of  the  body  and  voice;  oral  reading 
of  short  stories  and  narrative  poetry. 

SCH.  308. — Interpretation  of  Literature. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  307.  Offered  2.  Advanced  oral  inter- 
pretation of  lyric  poetry,  dialect  readings,  novels,  plays;  arrangement  and 
presentation  of  public  programs. 

SCH.  309. — Staging  and  Lighting. 

2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  250.  Offered 
1,  2,  The  designing,  constructing,  assembling  and  painting  of  scenery;  light- 
ing plans,  instruments,  controls  and  colors;  special  effects.  Participation  in 
plays. 

SCH.  310.— Directing. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  SCH.  250  and 
SCH.  309.  Offered  2.  The  theories  and  principles  of  direction  and  practical 
experience  in  directing  plays.  The  project  method  is  used. 

SCH.  314. — Types  of  Public  Discussion. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  201.  Offered  1,  2.  Study  and  praaice 
in  the  principles  and  methods  of  group  discussion.  Special  attention  given  to 
problem-solving  and  conflict  resolution. 

The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;   3,  summer  session. 
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SCH.  317. — Correction  of  Speech  Defects. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  201.  Offered  1,  2.  A  beginning  course 
in  the  recognition  of  common  defeas  of  articulation,  dialea,  nasality.  Ob- 
servation in  the  clinic. 

SCH.  320. — Speech  Training  in  Elementary  Schools. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  201  or  experience  as  an  elementary 
teacher.  Offered  1,  2.  Group  procedures  for  the  development  of  desirable 
speech  habits  in  the  child.  Recognition  of  speech  disorders. 

SCH.  333.— One-Act  Play. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  201.  Offered  1.  The  one-aa  play 
as  a  type  of  drama;  the  reading  and  criticism  of  the  best  one-act  plays  by 
contemporary  writers. 

SCH.  410. — Scientific  Bases  of  Speech. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  317.  Offered  1.  A  survey  in  certain 
fields  of  the  scientific  material  which  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of 
the  normal  speaking  process  and  of  speech  abnormalities. 

SCH.  415. — Applied  Phonetics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  201.  Offered  1,  2.  An  elementary 
phonetic  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  speech  symbolization,  with  practice  in  broad 
transcription.  Application  to  specific  areas  of  speech. 

SCH.  421. — Introduction  to  Clinical  Procedures  and  Practice. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  practicum.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  317.  Offered 
1.  Fundamental  principles  in  handling  the  diagnosis  and  therapy  for  persons 
with  speech  and  hearing  defects.    Participation  in  clinical  work. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
SCH.  501. — History  of  the  Theatre  (From  its  Beginning  to  1642). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  309  or  SCH.  310.  Offered  1.  Develop- 
ment of  the  theatre  from  its  beginning,  with  emphasis  on  the  physical  struc- 
ture, production  problems  and  theatrical  personalities. 

SCH.  502.— History  of  the  Theatre  (From  1642  to  the  Present). 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  309  or  SCH.  310.  Offered  2.  The 
theatre  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in  Europe  and  America.  Critical 
examination  of  the  physical  theatre,  dramatic  productions,  and  theatrical  per- 
sonalities of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century. 

SCH.  504. — Advanced  Stagecraft  and  Design. 

1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  309.  Offered 
1.  A  course  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates  covering  the  design 
and  lighting  of  scenery;  an  analysis  of  the  styles  of  design,  drawing  techniques, 
with  praaice  in  lighting  control  and  operation,  and  laboratory  work  in  scene 
design. 
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SCH.  508. — Advanced  Forms  of  Public  Address. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  SCH.  301  and  303, 
or  314.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department  Head.  Offered  2.  Audience 
psychology — attitudes,  drives,  motives — and  its  appHcation  to  speaking  situa- 
tions as  a  means  of  social  control;  special  techniques  of  speech  construaion. 

SCH.  518.— Speech  Pathology. 

3  hours.  3  credits  Prerequisites:  SCH.  317,  410,  415.  Offered  2.  The 
diagnostic  and  correaive  procedure  in  disorders  of  speech;  paralyses,  cleft 
palate  and  associated  oral  anomalies,  pitch  and  quality  problems,  delayed 
speech. 

SCH.  519. — Speech  and  Hearing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  415.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  speech  and  hearing,  the  frequency  of  hearing  losses  and 
speech  defeas,  the  speech  therapies  for  the  hearing  handicapped;  elementary 
audiometry. 

SCH.  521. — Clinical  Procedures  and  Practice. 

2  hours,  and  3  hours  praaicum.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  421  or  per- 
mission of  instruaor.  Offered  2.  The  development  and  use  of  sound  therapy 
approaches  for  use  in  clinical  and  school  speech  and  hearing  therapy  programs. 
Participation  in  clinical  work. 

SCH.  522.— Speech  Reading. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  SCH.  519.  Offered  2.  Methods,  materials, 
and  aids  needed  for  teaching  speech   (lip)   reading  to  children  and  adults. 

SCH.  531. — The  Teaching  of  Speech. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  12  semester  hours 
of  speech  courses  numbered  300  or  above.  Offered  1.  The  more  important 
philosophies  and  systems  of  speech  instruction  of  the  past  100  years.  Instruc- 
tion, organization,  and  content  of  the  basic  and  advanced  courses  in  the  speech 
curriculum. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisite:    A  student  must  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  speech  or  its 
equivalent. 

The  courses  listed  below  may  be  taken  to  complement  or  fulfill  the  course  re- 
quirements for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

SCH.  600. — Introduction  to  Graduate  Study. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Required  of  all  graduate  students  majoring  in  speech.  Of- 
fered 1.  The  various  areas  of  the  field  of  speech  with  a  review  of  the  litera- 
ture. 

SCH.  601.— Playwriting. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  theory  and  practice  of  pla>^writing  with  emphasis  on 
the  creative  and  practical  elements — attention  to  writing  the  regional  play. 


The  statement  "OfiFered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SCH.  602. — Plays,  Players,  and  Playwrights. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  study  of  recent  plays  primarily  from  the  point  of  view 
of  production;  the  techniques  of  outstanding  actors  and  playwrights. 

SCH.  604. — Problems  in  Directing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  problems  of  the  play  dircaor;  seleaing 
casting,  rehearsing  and  mounting  the  play.  Participation  in  directing  and  pro- 
ducing plays. 

SCH.  605. — Seminar  in  American  Oratory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Studies  of  the  lives  and  speeches  of  noted 
American  speakers  with  special  reference  to  the  changing  charaaer  of  com- 
positional style  and  delivery. 

SCH.  606. — Seminar  in  British  Oratory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Studies  of  the  lives  and  speeches  of  noted  British 
speakers  with  special  attention  to  the  changing  character  of  compositional 
style  and  delivery. 

SCH.  607. — Ancient  and  Medieval  Rhetoric. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  histor\'  of  rhetorical  theory;  a  study  of 
certain  great  works  in  order  to  provide  understanding  of  the  F)oints  of  view 
of  outstanding  classical  writers  who  have  influenced  rhetorical  thought,  criti- 
cism, and  speaking,  writing. 

SCH.  608. — English  and  American  Rhetoric. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  This  course  follows  SCH.  607.  Ancient  and 
Medieval  Rhetoric,  and  emphasizes  the  rhetorical  theory  of  Continental,  Eng- 
lish and  American  writings. 

SCH.  609. — Contemporary  Rhetoric. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  A  survey  of  certain  major  trends  in  contemporary  rhetorical 
thought,  with  special  reference  to  their  sources  and  pedagogical  implications. 

SCH.  611. — Seminar  in  Hearing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  Normal  and  abnormal  hearing  funaion; 
methods  of  testing  hearing;  evaluation  of  hearing  aids;  speech  reading  tech- 
niques.  Clinical  practice. 

SCH.  612. — Seminar  in  Stuttering. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  An  impartial  presentation  of  the  tiicorics  of 
the  cause  of  stuttering  and  suggested  therapies. 

SCH.  613. — Southern  Oratory. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  The  speaking  and  speeches  of  seleaed  Southern  speakers 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker,  the  speech  situation,  the  period,  and  the 
speeches;  a  synthesis  and  interpretation  of  Southern  speakers  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  South. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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SCH.  615. — Advanced  Phonetics. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  use  of  phonetics  as  a  research  tool  in  the 
study  of  American  and  foreign  dialects,  colloquialism;  phonetic  theory.  Con- 
siderable practice  in  narrow  phonetic  transcription. 

SCH.  616. — Seminar  in  Speech  Research. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department  Head.  Offered  2. 
A  lecture  and  project  course  in  the  more  complex  problems  in  speech. 

SCH.  617. — Seminar  in  Speech  Pathology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  speech  involvements  in  cases 
of  cerebral  palsy,  aphasia,  mental  retardation  and  emotional  maladjustment, 
and  the  corrective  methods  of  treatment. 

SCH.  618. — Seminar  in  Clinical  Administration. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  An  advanced  course  in  the  pathologies  of  speech,  with 
emphasis  on  rehabilitative  procedures,  including  the  team  concept  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  clinical  organization. 

SCH.  621.— Clinical  Praaice. 

1  hour  seminar,  6  hours  clinic  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  Supervised 
practice  in  clinical  teaching,  application  of  clinical  methods  in  diagnosis,  and 
re-training  of  individuals  having  disorders  of  speech.  Preparation  and  study 
of  case  histories. 

SCH.  622.— Clinical  Practice. 

1  hour  seminar,  6  hours  clinic  laboratory.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  continua- 
tion of  SCH.  621. 

SCH.  623. — Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard-of -Hearing. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Designed  to  train  the  deaf  and  the  hard-of-hearing.  Methods 
and  materials  used  in  meeting  the  problems  of  the  individual  and  the  group  of 
children  or  adults  who  have  impaired  hearing. 

SCH.  626. — Theories  of  Interpretative  Reading. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  2.  The  psychological  and  philosophical  theories 
or  creative,  artistic,  oral  reading;  the  teaching  of  interpretative  reading;  prac- 
tice in  reading  from  the  works  of  seleaed  modern  authors. 

SCH.  630.— Individual  Work. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2.  A  projea  or  research  course  in  such  areas 
of  Speech  as  are  needed  by  graduate  students.  May  be  elected  in  subsequent 
sessions  with  change  of  content. 

SCH.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits.   Offered  1,2. 

SCH.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits.  Offered  1,2. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Vegetable  Crops 


Instructional  Staff  1937-38 
F.  S.  Jamison,  Head;  Halsey,  L.  H.,  Lorz,  A.  P.,  Nettles,  V.  F.,  Stout  G.  J., 
Thompson,  B.  D. 

VC.  201. — Principles  of  Horticulture. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Desirable  corequisite:  BTY.  101- 
102.  Required  of  all  vegetable  crops  majors.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Home  and 
commercial  production  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers.  Both  for  students 
not  expecting  to  major  in  horticulture  and  as  an  introductory  course  for  vege- 
table crops  majors  which  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

VC.  212. — Vegetable  Gardening. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Desirable  prerequisite:  BT\''.  101- 
102.  Offered  2.  Principles  and  practice  of  vegetable  growing,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  home  garden.  An  introduction  to  further  work  in  olericulture. 
Textbook:    Thompson  and  Kelly,  Vegetable  Crops. 

VC.  405. — Physiology  of  Herbaceous  Crops. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  BTY.  211,  VC.  201.  Of- 
fered 1.  A  study  of  the  physiological  principles  underlying  the  produaion  of 
vegetable  and  flower  crops. 

VC.  406. — Handling  Techniques  and  Practices  in  Marketing. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Desirable  prerequisites:  VC. 
421-422,  BTY.  211,  PT.  321.  Corequisite:  AS.  408.  Offered  2.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  methods  and  techniques  in  the  harvesting,  grading,  packaging, 
transporting,  and  marketing  of  vegetables.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  bio- 
logical principles  involved  and  the  effects  of  harvesting  and  handling  practices 
on  quality  maintenance  and  control. 

VC.  421. — Commercial  Vegetable  Crops. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  VC.  421-422. 
Prerequisites:  VC.  212.  Corequisite:  SLS.  301.  Offered  1.  A  through  study 
of  the  principles  and  praaices  involved  in  the  successful  production  of  vege- 
table crops  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  the  first  half  of  the  course,  the  vegetable 
crops  industry  of  the  United  States  is  surveyed,  and  the  faaors  are  pointed 
out  which  make  the  success  or  failure  of  this  enterprise  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  two-day  field  trip  will  be  required 

VC.  422. — Commercial  Vegetable  Crops. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  VC.  421-422. 
Prerequisite:  VC.  421.  Offered  2.  In  this  part  of  the  course  attention  is  con- 
fined to  Florida  and  to  those  cultural  practices  which  have  proven  especially 
satisfactory  here.  Various  other  problems  of  the  Florida  vegetable  grower  are 
studied  also,  such  as  choice  of  varieties,  frost  proteaion,  plant  produaion, 
harvesting  methods,  etc.  A  two-day  field  trip  is  required. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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VC.  499. — Special  Problems  in  Vegetable  Crops. 

2  to  6  hours.  1  to  3  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3.  Open  to  Vegetable  Crops 
seniors  on  consent  of  instruaor.  Individual  research  work  in  various  phases 
of  vegetable  crops  produaion,  marketing,  or  handling. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Twenty  hours  of  satisfactory  work  in  Horticultural  Science  of 
which  twelve  hours  must  have  been  in  the  area  of  Vegetable  Crops.  Additionally 
the  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  ten  hours  of  Botany  and  basic 
courses  in  Entomology,  Plant  Pathology,  and  Soils. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
its  branch  stations,  it  is  possible  for  thesis  research  to  be  conduaed  at  these  Stations. 
All  thesis  research  for  the  Ph.D.  will  normally  be  performed  at  one  of  these  stations. 

VC.  603. — Vegetable  Crops  Seminar. 

1  hour.   1  credit.  Offered  1,  2. 

VC.  615. — Advanced  Olericulture. 

3  hours.  3  credits  .Prerequisites:  VC.  422,  BTY.  411.  Offered  2.  A  critical 
survey  of  scientific  knowledge  as  related  to  production  of  truck  crops. 

VC.  621. — Techniques  of  Vegetable  Breeding. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  AY.  329,  VC.  421.  Desirable  prerequisites: 
AY.  452,  BTY.  306.  Offered  1.  A  study  of  the  techniques  involved  in  breed- 
ing vegetables  for  horticultural  qualities  and  for  resistance  to  diseases  and 
animal  pests,  and  of  the  methods  of  testing  new  vegetable  introductions. 

VC.  622. — Vegetable  Handling  and  Market  Technology. 

2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  VC.  421-422,  VC 
406,  BTY.  211,  ACY.  208.  Offered  2.  A  detailed  study  of  vegetable  harvest- 
ing, grading,  packaging,  transporting,  and  marketing.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  effects  of  harvesting  and  handling 
practices  as  each  is  related  to  production  factors  such  as  environment,  disease 
and  insea  control,  cultural  practices,  and  fertilization  in  the  maintenance  and 
control  of  quality.  Methods  of  measuring  quality  as  determined  by  appearance, 
physical  and  chemical  analyses  and  transformations  will  be  studied. 

VC.  670. — Non-Thesis  Research  in  Vegetable  Crops. 

1  to  6  credits.  Offered  1,  2,  3. 

VC.  699. — Research  and  Master's  Thesis. 

0  to  6  credits. 

VC.  799. — Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

1  to  12  credits. 


The  statement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3,  summer  session. 
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Veterinary  Scwnce 


Instructional  Staff  1957-58 
Pritchard,  W.  R.,  Head;  Cox,  D.  D.,  Emmel,  M.  W.,  Simpson,  C.  F.,  Swanson, 
L.  E. 

VY.  301. — Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  The  skeleton,  articulations,  muscles,  circulatory, 
digestive,  urinogenital,  respiratory  and  nervous  systems,  endocrine  glands,  spe- 
cial senses. 

VY.  303. — Introductory  Economic  Nematology. 

Identical  with  EY.  303,  and  SLS.  303.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.  Prerequisites:  C-61  and  BLY.  161,  or  BTY.  101-102.  Offered  1. 
(For  description  see  EY.  303.) 

VY.  401. — Farm  Sanitation  and  Disease  Prevention. 

3  hours.  3  credits.  Offered  1.  Practical  methods  of  farm  sanitation,  and  con- 
trol of  principle  diseases  of  farm  animals. 

VY.  402. — Poultry  Diseases. 

2  hours.  2  credits.  Offered  2.  Causes,  symptoms,  methods  of  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  poultry. 

COURSE  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
VY.  545. — Problems  in  Animal  Parasitology. 

4  to  8  aedits.  Prerequisites:  BLY.  l6l,  162,  208,  209  and  BCY.  300.  Of- 
fered 1,  2,  3.  Approved  for  graduate  credit. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

VY.  643. — Problems  in  Animal  Pathology. 

4  to  8  credits.   Prerequisites:    Consult  major  professor.   Offered  1,  2,  3. 


The  sUtement  "Offered  1"  means  offered  first  semester;  2,  second  semester;  3.  summer  session. 
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Courses 530 

Curriculum  252 

Deposits  98 

Fees    96 

Men's  Council  115 

Meteorology  Courses 536 

Military  Science 

Courses 536 

Department  of  80,  272 

Deposit    98 

Minimum  Load   123 

Museum,  Florida  State  83 

Music 

Courses  538 

Curriculum  136,  169 

Fees    96 

Naval  Stores  Research  Laboratory  87 

Navigation  (See  Astronomy  Courses) 

News  Bureau  83 

Non-Florida  Students,  Classification  of  95 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Courses  545 

Option   209 

Nursery  Management  Curriculum 156 

Nursing 

College  of  255 

Courses  548 

Curriculum     ^^^ 
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Oak  Ridge,  Research  Program  at  215 

Officers  of  Instruction,  Research  and  Administration  9 

Organization  of  the  University 78 

Organizations,  Student  115 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Courses  551 

Curricula    133,  156 

Pk.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  204 

P.  K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida  History  82 

Painting  and  Drawing 

Courses  (See  also  Art  Courses)  333 

Curriculum  135,  166 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  Courses  554 

Pharmacognosy  Courses  555 

Pharmacology  Courses  557 

Pharmacy 

College  of  259 

Courses  558 

Curriculum     140,  261 

Philosophy  Courses   560 

Physical  Education  and  Health 

College  of 262 

Courses    564 

Curricula    141,  265 

Graduate  Program  265,  285 

Physical  Fitness,  Required 

Courses  571 

Program  269 

Physical  Sciences   299 

Physical  Therapy  Curriculum  142,  268 

Physics  Courses  573 

Placement  Bureau,  Educational 204 

Placement  Service,  University  107,   182 

Plant  Pathology 

Courses  579 

Curriculum  133,   157 

Political  Science,  Courses  582 

Poultry  Husbandry 

Courses  590 

Curriculum     133,  157 

Pre-Dental  Program  136 

Pre-Medical  Program  136 

Pre-Theology  Program  178 
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Pre-Veterinary   Training    I34 

Press,  University  84 

Prizes  and  Awards  Ill 

Probation  for  Academic  Reasons  124 

Psychological  Clinic  108 

Psychology  Courses   592 

Public  Administration 

Clearing  Service  87 

Curriculum  180 

Graduate  Program  295 

Public  Finance  and  Taxation  Curriculum  188 

Public  Health  Engineering  Curriculum  220 

Public  Utilities  Curriculum  188 

Publications,  Student  115 

Radio-TV  Curriculum  235 

Radio    Station    84 

Reading  Laboratory  and  Clinic  108 

Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing  300 

Real  Estate 

Courses 599 

Curriculum    187 

Recreation  Curriculum  141,  267 

Recreation,  Student  119 

Refund  of  Fees  99 

Registration  Fees  94 

Regulations,  Student   121 

Rehabilitation  Counseling   296,  602 

Rehgion  Courses  603 

Religious  Activities  78,  116 

Research  85 

Research  Program  at  Oak  Ridge  297 

Research  Staff  9 

Residence  Halls  102 

Resident  Classification  95 

Resort  and  Club  Management  Curriculum  192 

Retired  Members  of  the  Faculty  74 

Room  Reservation  Deposit  98 

Russian  Courses  ""5 

Sanitary  Science  Program 181 

Scholarships    m 

School  Art  Courses  "06 

Secretaryship,   Executive   Curriculum    191 
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Service  Training,  College  Credit  for  121 

Social  Administration  Curriculum  179 

Social  Studies  Courses 607 

Sociology  Courses  607 

Soil  Chemistry  Curriculum  158 

Soil  Fertility  and  Management  Curriculum  158 

Soil  Microbiology  Curriculum  158 

Soil  Surveying  Curriculum   159 

Soils 

Courses 612 

Curriculum    130,  157 

Spanish  Courses  615 

Special  Programs  178 

Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  108 

Speech   Courses   617 

Springfield  Hall  104 

StafiF,  Instruaion,  Research  and  Administration  9 

Statistical  Laboratory  87,  295 

Statistics  Curriculum  189 

Statistics,  Southern  Regional 

Graduate  Summer  Session  88 

Student  Aid  Ill 

Student  Bank  100 

Student  Employment  Ill 

Student  Government   115 

Student  Health  Service  109 

Student  Life  80,  106 

Student  Organizations  Office  107 

Student  Personnel,  Dean  of  106 

Summer  Session  88 

Suspension  for  Academic  Reasons 126 

Taxation  Curriculum  188 

Teacher  Training  (See  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Education) 

Television  Curriculum  235 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Curriculum  188 

Tuition  95 

Turf  Management  Curriculum  156 

Union,  Florida  113 

University  College  78,   128 

Unsatisfactory   Work    126 

Upper  Division   78,   143 
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Vegetable  Crops 

Courses  ^2^ 

Curriculum  233^  j^c^ 

Veteran  Housing  ^q. 

Veterans  Admission  Information  121 

Veterinary  Science  Courses  525 

Veterinary  Training  under  Regional  Plan  I34 

Vocational  Agriculture  Program  200 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  274 

W  iLDLiFB  Management  Curriculum  139   223   226 

Women  Students'  Association  II5 

WRUF  (Radio  Station)   84 

YoNGE  Laboratory  School  (See  P.  K.  Yonge) 
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